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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  little  work,  which  was  originally  begun  for  the  use  of  my 
own  children,  is  now  offered  to  the  public,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  prove  not  unacceptable  to  those  parents  who,  in  putting  a 
History  of  England  into  the  hands  of  their  children,  are  desirous 
to  give  them  something  more  than  a  mere  chronicle  of  events. 
It  has  been  my  object  to  relate,  with  as  much  detail  as  might  be 
allowable,  the  most  interesting  and  important  parts  of  our  his- 
tory ;  and  in  the  Conversations  annexed  to  each  Chapter  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace,  in  some  degree,  the  successive  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  manners,  arts,  and  civilization. 

I  have  dwelt  little  on  scenes  of  cruelty  and  fraud,  as  being 
objects  which  it  is  hurtful  to  a  young  mind  to  contemplate ;  and 
I  have  made  but  few  observations  on  the  good  or  bad  motives 
of  actions.  A  child  whose  mind  is  imbued  with  right  feeling, 
will  naturally  see  what  is  wrong  and  what  is  right,  without 
having  either  expressly  pointed  out.  I  trust,  however,  that  it 
will  be  easily  seen  to  be  the  sincerest  wish  of  my  heart  that  my 
young  readers  may  be  taught  to  think  and  feel  in  the  true  spirit 
of  religion  and  virtue. 

I  have  in  general  avoided  saying  the  worst  of  a  character, 
because  few  people  are  in  reality  so  bad  as  they  are  often  made 
to  appear. — In  the  reigns  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  I  have 
been  altogether  silent  on  party  politics,  which,  after  that  period, 
become  exceedingly  complicated,  and  afford  to  children  no  in- 
terest whatever,  and  which  they  cannot  in  the  least  comprehend. 

Many  of  the  observations  which  I  have  put  into  the  mouths 
of  the  children,  and  especially  into  that  of  the  little  girl,  may, 
I  fear,  be  thought  frivolous ;  but  I  have  thought  it  best  to  in- 
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cline  to  the  extreme  of  explaining  too  much,  rather  than  to  that 
of  leaving  too  much  unexplained. 

The  little  engravings  with  which  this  volume  is  accompanied 
will  easily  be  recognised  as  taken  from  Mr.  Strutt's  work,  and 

from  other  books  of  acknowledged  authority. 

*  *  *     *  *  * 

These  asterisks  were  originally  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  name  of  Mrs.  Markham  was  merely  assumed. 
The  author  was  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Penrose,  and 
lived  at  Bracebridge,  near  Lincoln.  There  can  now  be  no 
reason  why  the  natural  and  kindly  desire  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  many  young  readers  of  her  Histories  to  have  this 
information  should  not  be  gratified.  It  was,  at  first,  suppressed 
by  the  writer's  unwillingness  to  protrude  herself  in  any  degree 
on  the  public.  Mrs.  Penrose  was  second  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cartwright,  the  inventor  of  the  power-loom,  and  author  of 
1  Armine  and  Elvira,'  and  other  poems.  She  died  at  Lincoln, 
January  24,  1837,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  which  she 
supported  with  the  greatest  and  most  Christian  cheerfulness. 

N.  JB.  Both  this  little  History,  and  the  History  of  France  by 
the  same  author,  have  been  carefully  revised  and  corrected  in 
the  editions  now  published.  A  few  explanatory  notes  have  also 
been  added,  especially  in  places  where  the  lapse  of  thirty  years 
since  the  first  publication  has  seemed  to  require  them. 

March,  1853. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Markham  had  three  children,  whom  they  took 
great  pleasure  in  instructing.  Richard,  the  eldest,  was  a  sen- 
sible, clear-headed  boy,  who  was  always  eager  to  obtain  infor- 
mation on  every  subject  that  came  in  his  way.  When  he  was 
about  ten  years  old  he  became  very  inquisitive  about  the  history 
of  his  own  country,  and  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  read 
Hume's  '  History  of  England/  His  father  consented,  and  he 
began  it  accordingly :  but  he  soon  found  in  it  so  many  words  and 
things  he  could  not  understand,  that  he  was  quite  discouraged  ; 
and,  bringing  the  book  back,  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
believed  he  had  better  give  it  up  till  he  was  older. 

On  this,  his  mother,  who  was  present,  laid  by  her  work,  and 
said, — "  My  dear  boy,  rather  than  that  you  should  be  disap- 
pointed in  your  ardent  desire  to  learn  something  of  English 
history,  I  will  try  what  I  can  do  for  you  myself;  and,  perhaps, 
I  may  be  able  to  compile  from  other  histories  one  that  you  may 
find  easier  to  comprehend." — "Thank  you,  thank  you,  dear 
mamma,"  cried  Richard,  in  a  transport  of  joy :  "  will  you  begin 
to-day  ?" — "  You  must  not  be  too  impatient,"  said  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham  ;  "  you  must  remember  that  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  to  do. 
I  must  read  over  several  books  very  carefully,  and  I  must  then 
select,  as  well  as  I  can,  what  I  think  will  entertain  and  instruct 
you.  However,  I  promise  to  begin  as  soon  as  possible;  and 
whenever  I  shall  have  finished  a  chapter,  I  will  read  it  to  you 
in  the  evening,  instead  of  telling  you  one  of  those  stories  which 
you  have  heard  so  often.  After  every  chapter  I  will  answer 
any  questions  you  may  ask  concerning  the  subject  of  it,  and 
the  period  to  which  it  relates : — but  you  must  not  interrupt  me 
while  I  am  reading." 

Richard  ran  to  inform  his  brother  of  this  kind  promise ;  and 
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as  soon  as  the  first  chapter  was  completed,  and  the  welcome 
hour  was  arrived  of  their  mother's  coming  into  the  drawing- 
room  after  dinner,  the  two  boys  eagerly  placed  themselves  by 
her  side.  Even  little  Mary,  too,  though  she  was  very  young, 
seated  herself  on  a  footstool  at  Mrs.  Mark  ham's  feet,  and  list- 
ened with  great  attention. 


NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE. 
The  Chapel  in  the  White  Tower  of  London. 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 


INVASION  OF   BRITAIN   BY  JULIUS  GVESAR. 
Years  before  Christ,  55 — 54. 

OLD    COINS. 


British.  Alfred.  Canute. 

You  see  what  a  beautiful  and  pleasant  country  England  now 
is ;  what  good  roads  we  have  ;  what  useful  bridges  over  rivers  ; 
what  comfortable  houses  we  live  in  ;  and  what  convenient  shops 
there  are,  where  we  can  buy  all  we  want :  but  there  was  once  a 
time  when  there  were  neither  roads,  nor  bridges,  nor  houses,  nor 
churches.  The  country  was  nothing  but  one  overgrown  forest. 
The  people  lived  in  holes  in  the  ground,  or  in  any  miserable 
huts  they  could  contrive.  They  had  no  clothes,  except  the  skins 
of  the  animals  they  killed  in  the  chase ;  for  hunting  was  their 
chief  employment.  They  could  neither  write,  nor  read,  nor 
sew,  nor  weave.  They,  however,  still  liked  to  make  themselves 
fine :  so  they  used  to  paint  their  skins  in  patterns  with  woad,  a 
plant  that  produces  a  blue  dye.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  south  coast  were,  at  the  time  of  the  first  inva- 
sion by  the  Romans,  beginning  to  improve.  This,  their  first 
improvement,  they  owed  to  the  coming  of  some  people  from 
Gaul  (which  was  the  name  France  was  then  called  by),  who 
settled  among  them,  and  carried  on  some  sort  of  trade ;  but 
what  we  call  education  had  not  as  yet  made  any  progress  among 
them,  and  they  have  not  left  us  any  history  of  themselves.  The 
Eng.  b 
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first  account  Ave  have  of  them  is  from  the  Romans,  who  were 
a  very  brave  and  restless  people,  and  who  conquered  almost  all 
those  parts  of  the  world  which  were  in  their  time  known  to 
Europeans. 

Fifty-five  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  Julius  Caesar, 
the  greatest  general  the  Romans  ever  had,  was  in  Gaul.  He 
there  heard  a  great  deal  about  Britain,  which  was  the  name  of 
England  at  that  time,  from  the  traders  who  used  to  go  back- 
wards and  forwards  for  tin,  and  for  some  other  commodities. 
From  them  he  heard  that  it  was  a  fine  country,  and  when  he 
saw  its  white  cliffs  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Gaul,  he  felt  a 
great  desire  to  conquer  it.  He  set  sail  from  a  small  port  or 
cove  *  near  Calais  with  several  ships  full  of  soldiers,  and  arrived 
before  Dover  ;  but  it  seems  that  the  Britons  had  heard  of  his 
coming,  and  were  assembled  to  prevent  his  landing.  They 
stood  in  such  great  numbers  on  the  tops  of  the  cliffs,  which  are 
very  high  at  Dover,  and  looked  so  fierce,  that  the  Romans  were 
frightened,  and  sailed  away  to  Deal,  where  the  shore  is  flat,  and 
they  could  land  more  easily  ;  but  the  Britons  kept  sight  of  the 
ships,  and,  marching  across  the  land,  got  to  Deal  as  soon  as  they 
did.  The  Romans  did  not  know  what  to  do,  whether  to  attempt 
landing,  or  to  resolve  to  sail  back  again  :  however,  they  got 
their  ships  as  close  to  the  shore  as  they  could,  and  for  a  time 
waited  to  see  what  the  Britons  would  do.  At  last  a  Roman 
standard-bearer  jumped  into  the  water,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
soldiers  followed,  and  waded  to  land  in  spite  of  all  the  Britons 
could  do.  At  length  the  poor  Britons,  who  had  no  armour 
that  was  at  all  suited  to  withstand  the  swords  and  spears  of  their 
enemies,  were  driven  off. 

Caesar  stayed  about  three  weeks  in  the  island,  during  which 
time  he  fought  several  battles ;  and  though  he  always  came  off 
conqueror,  still  he  lost  so  many  men,  and  the  stormy  weather 
destroyed  so  many  of  his  ships,  that  lie  Returned  to  Gaul  much 
more  a  loser  than  a  gainer  by  his  expedition. 

The  next  year,  which  was  fifty-four  years  before  Christ,  fie 
came  again,  with  many  more  ships  and  soldiers,  and  landed,  as 
before,  at  Deal,  and  marched  to  the  place  where  Canterbury  now 
stands,  but  which  was  then  a  mere  wilderness.  The  Britons 
were  there  assembled  in  great  numbers  to  resist  him  ;  but  the 

« 

*  Said  to  he  the  little  cove  called  Wissant,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne. 
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Romans  soon  drove  them  away,  and  were  about  to  pursue,  and 
would  probably  have  slaughtered  most  of  them,  when  a  messen- 
ger came  to  tell  Caesar  that  almost  all  his  ships  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  violent  storm.  He  directly  marched  back  to  Deal, 
and  found  most  of  his  vessels  driven  on  shore,  and  many  of  them 
very  much  damaged.  Instead,  therefore,  of  pursuing  the  poor 
Britons,  as  he  had  intended,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  his  men 
in  repairing  the  ships,  and  in  making  a  kind  of  dock  in  which  to 
place  them  in  safety.  When  this  was  done,  he  again  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  the  Britons ;  and  at  one  time  got  as  far  as  the  place 
where  St.  Albans  was  afterwards  built ;  but  he  found  the  people 
so  brave,  and  so  difficult  to  subdue,  and  the  country  so  wild  and 
impassable,  that  at  last  he  determined  to  abandon  the  enterprise, 
and  return  to  Gaul.  Thus  ended  the  first  invasion  of  Britain  by 
the  Romans.  Caesar  himself  wrote  a  history  of  his  expedition, 
which  you  will  one  day  be  much  entertained  and  delighted  with. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  I. 

George.  How  I  should  like  to  be  a  great  general,  like  Julius 
Caesar,  and  march  about  at  the  head  of  my  soldiers  ! 

Mrs.  Markham.  There  are  many  other  things  a  general  has 
to  think  of,  besides  marching  about  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers. 
He  has  to  provide  for  their  safety  and  comfort,  as  well  as  for 
their  success  in  battle.  I  have  to-day  been  reading  about  a 
king  of  Spain,  who  nearly  died  of  grief  because  he  had  unwisely 
led  his  army  into  a  disadvantageous  position,  where  it  was  totally 
defeated.  You  see,  the  general  of  an  army  has  a  very  serious 
responsibility. 

Mary.  How  happy  those  little  Briton  children  must  have 
been,  mamma  !  Because,  as  there  was  no  reading  and  working, 
there  could  be  no  lesson  nor  tasks. 

Mrs.  M.  They  might  have  had  tasks  of  a  different  kind  from 
yours,  and  not  so  agreeable.  The  children,  as  soon  as  they  had 
strength,  were  inured  to  hunting  and  other  hardy  and  laborious 
exercises,  that  they  might  learn  how  to  provide  the  means  of 
subsistence  in  a  wild  and  uncultivated  country  ;  and  if  they  had 
not  so  many  employments  as  we  have,  they  had  not  so  many 
amusements.  Rude  as  the  people  were  in  other  respects,  there 
is  one  circumstance  related  of  their  art  of  war  that  has  always 
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surprised  me  very  much ;  but  it  is  so  well  attested  by  the 
Roman  writers,  that  one  cannot  but  believe  it ;  which  is,  that 
though  the  Britons  were  ignorant  of  almost  all  mechanical  arts, 
and  even  of  the  means  of  preparing  metals  for  use,  they  had,  at 
the  time  of  Caesar's  invasion,  war-chariots  of  a  very  extraordi- 
nary kind,  made  with  sharp  scythes  fixed  in  the  axle-trees  of  the 
wheels,  which  they  drove  in  amongst  their  enemies  to  their  great 
destruction. 

Richard.  I  think  they  must  have  cut  their  own  legs  with  the 
scythes  sometimes,  if  they  did  not  take  great  care.  But  did  they 
make  nothing  else  that  was  curious,  except  these  chariots  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  only  other  thing  we  are  told  of  is  their  basket- 
work.  In  this  they  excelled  so  greatly,  that  their  baskets  were 
carried  to  Rome,  and  considered  great  curiosities.  They  used  to 
make  boats  of  basket-work. 

George.  Basket-boats  !  Why,  mamma,  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  ! 

Mrs.  M.  They  were  covered  with  skins,  and  made  perfectly 
water-tight ;  and  the  Britons  even  crossed  the  Irish  Channel  in 
them.  I  am  told  that  such  boats  are  still  in  use  on  the  river 
Severn. 

Mary.  O  mamma  !  how  I  wish  we  had  one  on  our  pond ! 

Richard.  I  think,  mamma,  I  shall  like  history  very  much :  I 
hope  you  will  tell  us  a  great  deal  more  of  it. 

Mrs.  M.  History  is  a  very  delightful  study  ;  but  to  read  it 
with  pleasure  and  profit,  it  is  not  enough  to  attend  merely  to 
names  and  dates. 

Mary.  Dates,  mamma  !     What  are  dates  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  date  of  any  event  is  the  exact  point  of  time  at 
which  the  event  happens.  To-day  is  the  6th  of  December, 
1820,  and  this  is  the  date  of  our  first  beginning  the  History  of 
England. 

George.  But  is  history  of  any  use,  besides  being  very  enter- 
taining ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  older  you  grow,  and  the  more  you  read  of  it, 
the  better  you  will  be  able  to  understand  its  use.  I  shall  only 
say  now,  that  the  greatest  and  best  use  of  it  is  to  show  us,  by 
observing  events  as  they  follow,  the  greatness  and  wisdom  of 
God,  and  "  how  wonderfully  He  ordereth  the  affairs  of  men/' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF    THE    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    ROMANS    IN    BRITAIN. 

[Years  after  Christ,  43—420.] 


Stonchenge  restored. 

The  Britons  had  a  long  respite  of  nearly  a  hundred  years  before 
the  Romans  again  thought  of  invading  them.  There  is  a  story 
told  of  Caligula,  who  was  afterwards  an  emperor  of  Rome,  and 
who  thought  it  a  noble  project  to  invade  Britain  as  Caesar  had 
done.  He  assembled  an  immense  army  on  the  opposite  coast ; 
but  instead  of  crossing  the  sea,  he  only  gathered  some  shells 
from  the  shore,  and  sent  them  to  Rome,  calling  them  "  the  spoils 
of  the  conquered  ocean." 

At  last,  in  the  year  43  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  97  years 
after  Caesar's  invasion,  the  Romans  determined  on  making  another 
attempt  to  conquer  Britain ;  but  there  was  much  difficulty  in 
getting  any  soldiers  to  go  there,  they  had  such  a  frightful  idea 
of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  It  was  so  far  off,  they  said5 
that  it  was  like  making  war  beyond  the  limits  of  the  world. 
At  length  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  was  collected,  which 
was  sent  to  Britain  under  the  command  of  Aulus  Plautius.  The 
Britons  defended  themselves  and  their  country  with  great 
bravery ;  but  their  imperfect  skill  in  the  art  of  war  could  not 
withstand  the  Roman  power  and  discipline.  After  fighting  many 
battles,  the  Romans  at  length  took  prisoners  a  British  king  named 
Caractacus,  and  his  family.  They  were  all  sent  to  Rome ;  and 
the  king,  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  were  made  to  walk 
through  the  streets,  loaded  with  chains,  while  the  emperor  and 
empress,  and  all  the  people,  were  assembled  to  look  at  them,  as  if 
they  had  been  so  many  wild  animals.     Poor  Caractacus,  as  you 
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may  suppose,  was  very  indignant  at  this  treatment,  and  made  such 
a  moving  speech  to  the  emperor,  which  you  will  hereafter  read  in 
other  histories  of  England,  that  he  immediately  ordered  his  chains 
to  be  taken  off,  and  treated  him  with  great  kindness  ever  after. 

The  Romans,  notwithstanding  their  victories,  advanced  but 
slowly  in  gaining  possession  of  Britain  :  they  had  only  been  able 
to  build  a  few  castles,  and  establish  one  colony,  when  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  one  of  their  greatest  generals,  resolved  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  little  island  of  Anglesea,  which  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Druids.  These  Druids  were  the  priests  and  lawgivers  of  the 
Britons,  and  were  held  by  them  in  the  greatest  respect ;  and 
Suetonius  thought  that,  if  he  could  destroy  the  Druids,  he  should 
more  easily  conquer  the  rest  of  the  people.  In  this  enterprise 
against  Anglesea  he  succeeded  without  much  difficulty  ;  but  the 
Britons,  during  the  time  of  his  being  engaged  in  it,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  which  was  so  afforded  them,  to  attack 
and  destroy  the  colony.  Suetonius,  on  this,  returned  immedi- 
ately, and  found  all  the  Britons  under  arms,  commanded  by  a 
brave  queen,  Boadicea.  A  great  battle  ensued  ;  and  though  the 
Romans  were  only  10,000,  yet,  having  been  better  taught  the 
art  of  war,  they  defeated  the  Britons,  and  killed  80,000.  Boa- 
dicea, for  grief  of  this  defeat,  poisoned  herself. 

The  Romans  now  easily  established  themselves  all  over  Bri- 
tain, and  built  towns  and  castles,  and  were  entire  masters  of  the 
country.  Agricola,  one  of  their  generals,  was  a  very  good  as 
well  as  a  very  brave  man,  and  prevailed  with  the  natives  to  learn 
a  great  many  useful  arts,  and  encouraged  them  to  live  in  towns 
and  to  build  comfortable  houses,  and  did  all  he  could  to  civilize 
them.  He  also  marched  into  Scotland,  then  called  Caledonia. 
The  inhabitants  fled  into  the  mountains,  thinking  that  when 
winter  came  he  would  go  away.  Instead,  however,  of  going 
away,  he  built  a  line  of  forts  quite  across  Scotland,  from  the 
Frith  of  Forth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde.  The  Caledonians, 
when  they  found  themselves  thus  shut  in,  came  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  ventured  a  battle,  but  were  defeated ;  and  then, 
overwhelmed  with  despair,  they  set  fire  to  their  dwellings,  and 
killed  their  wives  and  children,  for  fear  of  their  being  made  slaves 
to  the  victors.  During  this  expedition  the  Roman  ships  sailed 
quite  round  Great  Britain,  and  so  ascertained  it  to  be  an  island. 

For  many  years  afterwards  the  country  was  in  peace.  During 
this  period  the  Romans  occupied  themselves  in  making  roads, 
of  which  many  are  still  remaining^  and  in   building  castles,  of 
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which  many  vestiges  are  still  left,  and  of  which  the  ruins  are  so 
strong  and  massy,  that  they  promise  to  outlast  most  of  our  mo- 
dern buildings. 

In  the  year  207,  the  Emperor  Severus,  though  a  very  old  and 
infirm  man,  came  to  Britain  with  the  determination  to  conquer 
Caledonia.  He  could  not,  however,  succeed,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  the  bravery  of  the  people  :  so  he  contented 
himself  with  employing  his  army  to  build  an  immense  stone  wall 
quite  across  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway  Frith,  many  parts  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen.     He  soon  after  died  at  York. 

For  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Severus  we  are  quite 
ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  Britain :  we  may  hope,  therefore,  that 
everything  went  on  quietly.  At  last  the  Emperor  Constantius 
came  from  Rome  to  take  up  his  residence  in  this  island.  He 
did  not  live  long,  but  died  at  York  in  the  year  309.  His  son, 
Constantine  the  Great,  succeeded  him ;  and  being  in  Britain  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death,  here  assumed  the  rank  of  Emperor. 
While  he  lived  this  country  was  at  peace.  He  died  in  337.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  tell  you  the  names  of  all  those  who  came  in 
succession  from  Rome  to  govern  Britain,  and  who  were  called 
legates,  and  sometimes  vicars  of  Britain  ;  but  I  shall  pass  on  to 
the  year  414,  when  the  Romans  found  themselves  attacked  by  so 
many  and  such  dangerous  enemies  nearer  home,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  recall  the  legions  that  were  in  Britain. 

The  Britons  had  been  so  long  used  to  have  all  their  battles 
fought  for  them,  that  when  the  Romans  were  gone,  they  felt 
themselves  quite  defenceless.  They  were  soon  invaded  by  the 
Scots  and  the  Picts,  who  inhabited  different  parts  of  Caledonia. 
On  this  they  sent  to  entreat  the  Romans  to  come  back  again. 
One  legion  accordingly  came  back  for  a  short  time,  and  quickly 
drove  away  the  Caledonians  ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  gone,  than 
the  Caledonians  returned  in  greater  numbers  than  before,  broke 
down  the  Roman  wall,  and  would  have  overrun  all  the  country, 
if  the  Britons  had  not  again  sent  to  beg  assistance  from  the 
Romans.  Another  legion  was  sent,  under  the  command  of 
Gallio,  who  drove  back  the  Scots,  and  helped  the  Britons  to 
repair  the  wall.  Gallio  then  departed,  telling  them  that,  as 
they  would  never  again  have  any  assistance  from  the  Romans, 
they  had  better  learn  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Thus  the 
Romans  entirely  quitted  the  island,  after  having  had  possession 
of  it  475  years,  reckoning  from  the  first  landing  of  Julius  Csesar. 
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CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  II. 

Richard.  How  extraordinary  it  is  that  all  the  things  you  have 
been  telling  us  of  really  happened,  and  in  this  very  country 
where  we  live !  But,  mamma,  I  should  like  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  colony. 

Mrs.  Markham.  The  word  colony  is  used  to  express  a  settle- 
ment made  by  a  number  of  people  who  leave  their  native  country 
to  live  anywhere  else.  The  Roman  colonies  differed  from 
colonies  in  later  times ;  because,  though  the  Roman  soldiers  had 
lands  given  them  to  live  on,  yet,  when  they  died,  they  could  not 
leave  them  to  their  children ;  for  the  lands  were  then  given  to 
be  held  by  other  soldiers.  The  Roman  settlers,  therefore,  could 
never  feel  as  if  what  they  had  really  belonged  to  them ;  which 
was  the  reason  that,  when  they  finally  quitted  Britain,  the  whole 
body  of  them  went  away  together,  and  left  none  of  their  people 
settled  in  the  island. 

Richard.  I  think  I  remember,  when  I  saw  Stonehenge  last 
year  with  papa,  he  told  me  something  about  the  Druids  having 
lived  there. 

Mrs.  M.  Stonehenge  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
Druids'  temple.  The  Druids  were  a  very  extraordinary  set  of 
people,  who  lived  in  woods,  and  used  to  pray  to  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  to  fire  and  water,  believing  them  to  be  gods. 

George.  Pray,  mamma,  are  any  of  those  Druids  to  be  seen  now  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No.  They  have  all  been  dead  and  gone  long  ago  ; 
but  some  of  their  buildings,  if  one  may  call  them  so,  like  that 
your  papa  and  Richard  saw  at  Stonehenge,  remain.  Many 
strange  things  are  told  of  the  Druids,  and  you  shall  read  the 
account  of  them  when  you  are  older. 

Richard.  You  said,  there  are  many  remains  of  Roman  castles 
and  roads  still  left.     Did  I  ever  see  any  of  them  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Do  you  recollect,  when  we  went  to  see  your  uncle  in 
Yorkshire,  that  in  our  way  to  Hull  we  passed  through  Lincoln  ? 

George.  Yes,  mamma,  I  remember  it  very  well ;  for  you 
know  we  walked  about  Lincoln,  and  saw  the  great  church  there. 

Mrs.  M.  And  do  you  remember  out  passing  under  an  arch  of 
very  large  stones,  called  Newport  Gate ;  which  your  papa  told 
us  was  built  without  any  mortar :  so  that  if  one  stone  was  to 
come  out  the  whole  would  fall  down  ;  and  yet  it  has  remained 
firm  and  strong  ever  since  it  was  put  together  by  the  Romans  ? 
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George.  Yes,  mamma,  and  I  have  not  forgot  that  long, 
straight,  tiresome  road  that  we  went  for  so  many  miles  after- 
wards. 

Mrs.  M.  That  long,  straight,  tiresome  road  was  one  of  the 
principal  roads  of  the  Romans.  As  their  soldiers  had  nothing 
else  to  do  in  time  of  peace,  their  leaders  used  to  employ  them  in 
these  great  works.  The  Roman  roads  may  generally  be  known 
by  being,  as  George  would  say,  "  long,  straight,  and  tiresome." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  SAXONS. 
Years  after  Christ,  420 — 871. 


Saxon  Sword,  Spade,  and  Battle-axes. 

When  the  Romans  quitted  Britain,  the  poor  helpless  inhabitants 
were  left  without  leaders,  governors,  or  magistrates,  like  so  many 
wild  animals,  without  reason  and  without  laws.  They  com- 
mitted all  kinds  of  wickedness,  and  were  so  improvident,  that  at 
last  they  left  off  cultivating  the  land  and  sowing  corn.  Of 
course  a  famine  very  soon  succeeded  ;  and  multitudes  died  of 
hunger  and  of  an  infectious  disorder  that  broke  out  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island. 

The  land  being  now  barren,  and  there  being  nothing  to  be 
got,  the  Scots  and  Picts  left  off  coming  for  some  years.  Those 
Britons  who  had  survived  the  calamities  of  the  country  once 
more  began  ploughing  and  sowing,  and  the  next  year  there  was 
an  abundant  harvest ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  rapacious  Scots  hear 
of  it,  than  they  all  came  rushing  into  Britain.  The  Britons  once 
more  sent  to  beg  the  Romans  to  come  and  help  them  ;  and  I 
will  repeat  to  you  the  letter  they  wrote  to  JEtius,  the  Governor 
of  Gaul : — "  To  sEtitis,  thrice  Consul.  The  groans  of  tlw 
Britons.     The  Barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea.     The  sea  throws 
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us  back  on  the  swords  of  the  Barbarians ;  so  we  have  nothing 
left  but  the  wretched  choice  of  being  either  drowned  or 
butchered."  But  this  melancholy  letter  did  no  good.  No 
Romans  came. 

In  the  year  after  Christ  448,  a  prince  of  the  Britons,  named 
Vortigern,  when  he  found  that  the  Romans  would  no  longer  grant 
any  assistance,  most  unwisely  advised  his  countrymen  to  entreat 
aid  from  the  Saxons.  The  Saxons  were  a  nation  of  pirates,  much 
given  to  war  by  sea  and  land,  who  inhabited  the  northern  part 
of  Germany.  They,  on  their  part,  were  very  glad  of  the  in- 
vitation ;  and  there  presently  arrived  three  large  ships  under  the 
command  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  two  brothers,  who  landed  their 
troops,  and  being  joined  by  the  Britons,  marched  against  the 
Scots,  who  had  reached  Stamford,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
Saxons,  and  were  defeated  and  driven  back.  The  Saxons  soon 
saw  the  value  and  agreeableness  of  the  country  they  had  been 
invited  to  defend,  and  began  to  covet  the  possession  of  it  for 
themselves.  They  were,  in  fact,  as  I  have  told  you,  a  warlike 
nation  ;  and  without  regarding  the  wickedness  and  cruelty  of 
such  conduct,  they  sent  for  some  more  of  their  countrymen,  and 
fell  upon  the  unfortunate  Britons,  and  defeated  them  in  many 
battles.  In  one  of  these  Horsa  was  killed,  and  Hengist  then 
took  possession  of  Kent,  and  made  himself  king  of  it.  This 
happened  somewhere  about  the  year  460  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  exact  dates  of  events  that  happened  so  long  ago, 
when  there  were  but  few  writers  to  give  any  account  of  them. 
Gildas,  however,  the  oldest  British  historian  we  know  of,  was  a 
writer  of  this  period.  From  him  we  learn  that,  after  this  success 
of  the  Saxons  under  Hengist,  new  swarms  of  them  kept  pouring 
in  from  time  to  time,  and  by  degrees  got  possession  of  almost  all 
South  Britain  ;  and  as  each  of  their  chiefs  took  possession  of 
what  he  conquered,  there  thus  at  last  arose  seven  different  king- 
doms,* which  are  commonly  called  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 
Though  I  do  not  often  try  your  memories  with  strings  of  names, 
I  wish  you  to  learn  by  heart  the  names  of  the  seven  Saxon 
kingdoms  : — 

Kent — containing  Kent  and  part  of  Sussex. 

Sussex — Surrey  and  part  of  Sussex. 

Wessex — included  the  coast  from  Sussex  to  the  Land's  End, 

*  There  were,  in  fact,  eight ;  but  two  of  these,  Deira  and  Bernicia,  are  com- 
monly included  in  Northumberland. 
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East  Saxony — or  Essex. 

East  Angeia — Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire. 

Mercia — the  midland  part  of  the  island. 

Northumberland — from  Mercia  to  the  borders  of  Scotland. 

It  was  now  that  Britain  began  to  be  called,  from  one  of  the 
Saxon  tribes,  Angle-land,  and  from  thence  England.  Of 
the  native  Britons  but  few  were  left.  Numbers  had  been 
slaughtered  by  the  perfidious  Saxons.  Some  fled  to  Gaul,  where 
they  settled  in  the  north-western  corner  of  that  country,  which 
has  since  from  them  been  called  Bretagne,  or  Brittany.  The 
rest  took  refuge  in  the  western  side  of  our  own  island,  from 
the  Land's  End  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  which  is,  for  the  most 
part,  hilly  and  mountainous.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Wales, 
and  of  a  part  of  Cornwall,  are  descended  from  these  ancient 
Britons.  Scotland  was  then  inhabited  by  two  separate  nations, 
the  Scots  and  Picts.  So  that  you  see  our  island  must,  at  that 
time,  have  contained  at  least  ten  different  states. 

After  the  battle  of  Stamford,  which  I  have  mentioned  to  you, 
there  is  no  account  to  be  met  with  of  the  Scots  or  Picts  till  the 
year  503,  when  there  is  some  record  of  a  King  Fergus,  who 
united  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island  into  one 
kingdom,  and  is  the  first  king  of  Scotland  we  hear  of.  From 
the  year  600  after  Christ,  to  the  year  800,  there  was  nothing 
but  fighting  and  disputing  amongst  the  seven  Saxon  kings,  who 
could  not  live  together  like  good  neighbours.  During  this  time 
one  of  the  kings  of  Wessex  conquered  Cornwall  ;  and  then  the 
Britons  had  nothing  remaining  to  them  but  Cambria,  now  called 
Wales,  which  they  kept  possession  of  till  the  year  1282,  when  it 
was  conquered  by  Edward  I.,  king  of  England,  as  I  shall  hope 
to  tell  you  in  its  proper  place. 

During  this  dark  and  stormy  period,  we  have  one  bright 
object  to  look  at  with  pleasure  and  thankfulness,  and  that  is,  the 
revival  of  Christianity.  The  Britons,  as  I  before  told  you,  had 
been  instructed  in  the  true  faith  by  the  Romans ;  but  the 
Saxons,  being  pagans,  persecuted  the  Christians,  and  seem  at 
length  to  have  nearly  extirpated  their  religion.  The  people  then 
became  worshippers  of  the  false  gods  of  the  Saxons,  till  the  year 
600,  when  St.  Augustin  arrived  in  England.*  There  was,  at 
that  time,  a  king  of  Kent,  called  Ethelbert,  who  had  married  a 

*  This  Augustin  was  not  the  great  Augustin.  Augustin  the  Great  was 
Buhop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa,  and  died  in  the  vear  430. 
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daughter  of  a  king  of  the  Franks,  who  was  a  Christian.  And 
when  St.  Augustin  came  into  England,  Ethelbert  received  him 
with  great  respect,  became  a  Christian,  and  settled  both  him  and 
the  priests  who  came  with  him  at  Canterbury,  where  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  of  an  abbey,  which  is  called 
after  his  name,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  originally  founded  by 
him.  From  this  beginning,  the  whole  island  was  soon  converted 
to  Christianity  ;  and  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  began 
to  be  enlightened  and  improved,  and  civilization  and  morality, 
as  is  always  the  case,  advanced  hand  in  hand  with  religion. 

The  Heptarchy  was  at  last  put  an  end  to  by  Egbert,  who  is 
commonly  considered  as  the  first  king  of  all  England  ;  but,  in 
fact,  some  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  still  remained, 
though  he  made  them  tributary.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,* 
the  Danes  began  to  make  irruptions  into  England  ;  and  during 
the  reigns  of  Ethelwolf,  the  son,  and  Ethelred,  the  grandson,  of 
Egbert,  they  came  so  frequently  and  in  such  formidable  numbers, 
that  they  nearly  overran  the  whole  kingdom.  Ethelred  was 
killed  in  a  battle  with  them,  and  left  his  kingdom,  in  871,  to  his 
brother  Alfred,  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  kings  we  have  ever  had. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  III. 


A  Saxon  Cook. 

Richard.  How  could  the  Britons  be  so  foolish  as  to  send  for 
the  Saxons  to  come  and  fight  their  battles  for  them  ?  But  why 
do  you  call  the  Saxons  pirates  ? 

Mrs.  Markham.  Because  pirates  are  people  who  rob  and  pil- 
lage by  sea.     And  these  Saxons,  having  a  very  barren,  unpro- 

*  Egbert  died  in  836,  and  was  immediately  succeeded  by  bis  son  Ethelbald, 
vho  is  said  to  bave  died  in  860.  Ethelbald  was  succeeded  by  Ethelbert,  and 
Ethelbert,  in  866,  by  Ethelred. 
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ductive  country  of  their  own,  were  commonly  brought  up  to  a 
seafaring  life,  and  used  to  commit  all  sorts  of  depredations  on 
whatever  ships  they  met  with  ;  and  often  used  to  land  on  the 
coasts  of  other  countries,  and  plunder  the  inhabitants  and  carry 
off  their  provisions  and  cattle. 

Richard.  Why,  then,  mamma,  the  Danes  only  served  them 
as  they  served  other  people. 

Mrs.  M.  Indeed,  there  was  no  great  difference  between  them. 
It  was  doubtless  some  such  pillaging  excursion  which  led  the 
Danes  to  make  their  settlement  at  Flamborough. 

George.  Dear  mamma,  was  that  the  same  Flamborough  we 
went  to  see  near  Burlington,  where  there  was  that  beautiful  cave 
among  the  rocks,  and  that  curious  lighthouse  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  my  dear,  it  was. 

George.  O !  how  glad  I  am !  I  remember  very  well  our 
crossing  a  deep  hollow,  with  a  short  but  steep  hill  on  each  side, 
and  the  coachman  told  me  (for  I  was  on  the  barouche  seat)  that 
it  was  called  Danes'  Dyke,  but  he  did  not  know  why.  Now,  if 
we  should  ever  go  there  again,  I  can  tell  him. 

Mrs.  M.  You  already  perceive  the  advantages  of  knowledge, 
and  how  much  pleasure  we  lose  in  travelling,  by  being  ignorant 
of  the  history  of  the  places  we  pass  through. 

Richard,  You  said  that,  after  the  Romans  went,  the  Britons 
had  no  magistrates.     What  are  magistrates  ? 

Mrs.  31.  They  are  the  persons  who  are  appointed  to  enforce 
the  laws. 

Mary.  Are  there  any  magistrates  now  in  England  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  my  dear ;  our  neighbour,  Mr.  Smith,  is  one. 
Don't  you  remember,  when  we  were  last  week  at  his  house, 
we  saw  a  wretched-looking  man  brought  there,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  having  stolen  some  sheep  ? 

Mary.  O  yes,  mamma,  and  I  saw  the  man  afterwards  taken 
away  to  prison  ?     And  will  he  always  be  kept  there  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No,  not  always :  he  will  be  kept  there  till  the 
assizes,  which  is  the  time  when  the  judge  who  is  to  try  the 
prisoners  comes  to  the  town.  He  will  then  be  brought  out  into 
a  large  room,  called  the  court,  where  he  will  stand  up,  that  the 
judge  and  the  lawyers,  and  all  the  people  that  come  to  hear  the 
trials,  may  see  him. 

Richard.  I  think,  if  he  really  has  stolen  the  sheep,  he  will 
be  very  much  ashamed  to  stand  there  to  be  looked  at :  but  you 
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know,  mamma,  if  he  has  not  taken  them,  then  he  need  not  so 
much  mind  it. 

George,  Do  you  think,  mamma,  that  he  really  did  steal  them? 

Mrs.  M.  That  we  shall  not  know  till  the  trial,  when  one  of 
the  lawyers,  wno  will  be  called  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
will  stand  up,  and  state  the  reasons  he  has  for  thinking  the  man 
guilty,  and  will  summon  those  persons  who  know  anything  about 
the  matter,  to  come  and  tell  what  they  know  of  it.  The  persons 
thus  summoned  are  called  witnesses,  and  the  lawyers  and  the 
judge  will  ask  them  a  great  many  questions.  The  prisoner  may 
then,  in  his  turn,  ask  any  questions  he  pleases,  and  assign  all  the 
reasons  he  can  why  he  should  not  be  convicted  of  the  theft.  He 
also  will  call  witnesses,  if  he  knows  of  anybody  who  can  say 
anything  in  his  favour.  The  judge  will  then  sum  up  the  evi- 
dence, that  is,  will  repeat  over  again  the  substance  of  all  that 
has  been  said,  and  he  will  desire  twelve  men,  who  are  called  the 
jury,  to  declare  whether  they  think  the  man  guilty  of  having 
stolen  the  sheep  or  not.  If  they  say  he  is  "  not  guilty,"  then 
there  will  be  an  end  of  the  trial,  and  the  man  will  be  at  liberty 
to  go  where  he  likes  ;  but  if  the  jury  should  say  that  they  think 
him  "  guilty,"  he  will,  for  a  time,  be  taken  back  to  the  prison. 
But  he  will  be  brought  again  into  the  court  for  the  judge  to 
pass  sentence  upon  him.  The  sentence  may  be,  to  be  kept 
longer  in  prison,  or  perhaps  to  be  sent  to  Botany  Bay  ;  or  if  he 
should  prove  to  be  a  hardened  offender,  the  law  is,  or  at  least 
was,  that  he  may  be  hanged.  Many  years,  however,  have,  I  be- 
lieve, now  passed  since  any  one  was  actually  hanged  for  this  offence. 

Richard.  O  dear  !  how  terrible  to  be  brought  to  trial,  and 
then  to  be  hanged  ! 

Mrs.  M.  It  is,  indeed,  very  shocking  to  think  of  that  poor 
wretch  going  through  so  much,  with  the  sense  of  guilt  upon  his 
mind.  And  then  to  recollect  that  he  was  once  an  innocent 
child  like  any  of  you,  and  probably  never  supposed  it  possible 
that  he  could  be  brought  to  commit  any  such  wickedness,  makes 
it  still  more  sad. 

Mary.  Then  how  could  he  become  so  wicked  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Mr.  Smith  told  me  he  had  always  been  too  fond  of 
play  and  idleness,  and  used  to  neglect  his  work  and  his  duty  ; 
and  so  from  little  faults  he  got  on  to  great  ones,  till  at  last  he 
committed  this  crime.  No  one  can  ever  tell,  when  once  he 
allows  himself  to  do  wrong,  how  bad  he  may  come  to  be. 
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George.  But  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  we  need  not  be  afraid  of 
being  hanged  ;  for  you  know  gentlemen  never  steal  sheep. 

Mrs.  M.  Because  their  temptations  to  it  are  not  so  great. 
Besides,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  have  a  better  knowledge  of 
what  is  right  and  wrong  than  these  poor  creatures,  who  have, 
perhaps,  no  kind  friends  to  teach  them  their  duty.  Yet  many 
who  ought  to  know  better,  do  many  very  wrong  things  :  and 
though  we  may  escape  being  brought  to  trial  for  them  here, 
there  is  a  far  more  awful  trial  which  we  shall  be  brought  to 
when  we  die.  And  if  we  shrink  at  the  thought  of  standing  up 
before  an  earthly  judge,  how  much  more  shall  we  shrink  when  we 
come  to  stand,  at  the  last  day,  before  our  heavenly  Judge,  if  our 
conduct  has  not  been  according  to  Ids  laws  ! 


Sa.\on  Penknife,  Riding-whip,  Servant's  Cap,  Chair,  and  Harp. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ALFRED. 
"Years  after  Christ,  871— 901  K 


A  Saxon  Ship  of  the  Ninth  Century. 

I  have  now  related  to  you   the  chief  occurrences  in  England 
from  fifty -five  years  before  Christ,  to  the  year  871  after  Christ,  3 
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period  of  above  nine  hundred  years  ;  and  you  may  suppose  that 
during  that  period  great  changes  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
face  of  the  country  and  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people. 
At  the  time  to  which  I  have  now  brought  down  our  history, 
there  were  roads,  and  houses,  and  towns ;  the  houses  not,  per- 
haps, exactly  like  those  we  at  present  see,  but  still  comfortable 
dwellings.  The  people  had  learned  most  of  the  useful  arts  ; 
and,  though  probably  their  tools  and  machines  were  clumsy 
and  ill-contrived,  still  they  tilled  the  ground,  and  wove  clothing ; 
and  most  of  the  arts  of  life  began  to  be  cultivated.  They  uni- 
versally wore  woollen  clothes ;  some  few  of  the  rich  had  also 
linen ;  and  the  skins  of  animals  were  chiefly  used  for  bedding. 
The  oldest  kind  of  cloth  was  a  sort  of  plaid,  such  as  we  see  in 
the  Scotch  tartan  at  this  day.  Clothing  at  first  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  one  large  piece  of  cloth,  thrown  loosely  round  the 
body  ;  but  in  Alfred's  time  our  ancestors  had  found  out  the  con- 
venience of  having  clothes  made  to  fit  their  bodies  and  cover 
their  limbs.  The  arts  of  reading  and  writing  were  now  prac- 
tised, though  chiefly  confined  to  the  monks :  so  that  the  country 
was  in  a  very  different  state  from  that  in  which  we  first  began 
our  history.  Christianity  also  had  recovered  from  its  early 
blight,  and  flourished,  ever  since  the  time  of  St.  Augustin ;  and 
when  Alfred  began  to  reign,  it  was  the  professed  religion  of 
the  country. 

I  must  now  tell  you  something  about  this  great  king,  who 
was  brought  up,  like  the  young  Saxons  in  general,  in  so  much 
ignorance,  that  he  was  not  even  taught  to  read ;  but  when  he 
was  about  twelve  years  old,  his  mother,  who  must  have  been, 
for  those  days,  a  very  learned  woman,  one  day  showed  him  and 
his  brothers  a  book  of  Saxon  poetry,  which  was  beautifully 
written  and  ornamented  ;  and  told  them  she  would  give  it  to  the 
one  who  should  soonest  learn  to  read  it.  On  this  Alfred  applied 
himself  with  so  much  ardour,  that  in  a  very  short  time  he  was 
able  to  read  the  poem  to  the  queen,  who  gave  it  to  him  as  his 
reward.  From  this  time  he  had  the  greatest  delight  in  study  : 
but  he  had  two  great  difficulties  to  struggle  with ;  one  was,  that 
there  were  so  few  books  to  be  had ;  and  the  other,  that  there 
were  so  few  people  among  the  Saxons  who  could  teach  him  any- 
thing. However,  notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  he  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  Even  when 
he  was  king,  he  always  carried  a  book  in  his  bosom,  that,  when- 
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ever  he  had  a  spare  moment,  he  might  be  able  to  profit  by  it ; 
and  thus,  without  neglecting  any  of  his  duties,  he  acquired  a 
very  extensive  knowledge. 

Alfred  was  about  twenty-two  years  old  when  he  succeeded  his 
brother  Ethelred ;  and  we  are  told  by  some  authors  that,  on  his 
first  coming  to  the  throne,  he  did  not  conduct  himself  towards 
his  subjects  like  that  good  and  benevolent  prince  he  afterwards 
was :  but,  if  this  were  so,  his  good  understanding  enabled  him  to 
amend  his  faults,  and  profit  by  adversity.  During  the  first  eight 
years  of  his  reign  he  suffered  continual  persecution  from  the 
Danes,  who  at  one  time  had  got  almost  entire  possession  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  Alfred,  to  conceal  himself  from  them,  was  obliged 
to  disguise  himself  like  a  servant,  and  hire  himself  to  a  cowherd. 
One  day  when  he  was  in  a  cottage  trimming  his  bow  and  arrows, 
the  old  man's  wife,  who  did  not  know  he  was  the  king,  told  him 
to  watch  some  cakes  that  were  toasting  by  the  fire.  Alfred, 
who  had  many  other  things  to  think  of,  forgot  to  turn  them  at 
the  proper  time,  and  they  were  all  spoiled.  The  old  woman 
was  very  angry  with  him,  and  told  him  he  was  a  lazy  fellow, 
who  would  eat  the  cakes,  though  he  would  not  take  the  trouble 
to  turn  them.  After  a  time,  the  king  went  to  a  place  in  Somer- 
setshire, called  Athelney,  where  he  built  a  fort,  and  where  many 
of  his  bravest  nobles  came  to  him.  He  soon  had  an  army  under 
his  command,  and  determined  to  venture  out  and  fight  the  Danes. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  first  to  know  something  of  the  state  of 
the  Danish  army ;  but  having  no  trustworthy  person  whom  he 
could  send  to  gain  intelligence,  he  disguised  himself  like  a 
harper,  and  went  to  the  Danish  camp.  When  Guthrum,  the 
general  of  the  Danes,  heard  him  play  and  sing,  he  was  so  much 
pleased  with  him,  that  he  made  him  stay  for  some  days  in  the 
camp,  supposing  him  to  be  some  poor  minstrel.  You  may 
believe  that  Alfred  was  not  very  comfortable  all  this  time,  for 
fear  of  being  discovered.  However,  he  did  not  the  less  look 
about  him,  and  see  what  was  going  on  ;  and  he  observed  that  the 
Danes,  not  supposing  that  the  English  could  muster  an  army 
strong  enough  to  attack  them,  were  quite  off  their  guard,  and 
were  dancing  and  singing,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  amusing 
themselves.  The  king,  having  thus  gained  the  knowledge  he 
wanted,  took  an  opportunity  of  slipping  out  of  the  camp,  and 
then  summoned  all  his  faithful  subjects  to  meet  him  near  Sel- 
wood  Forest.     He   soon   collected  a  large   army  ;  and,  falling 
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unexpectedly  upon  the  Danes,  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
them,  and  made  many  prisoners.  But,  instead  of  killing  or 
making  slaves  of  them,  as  was  often  done  in  the  barbarous  and 
bloody  battles  of  that  age,  he  told  them  that,  if  they  would 
become  Christians,  and  promise  to  live  honestly  and  peaceably, 
they  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  England.  This  Guthrum 
and  the  rest  of  his  people  promising  to  do,  retired  into  East 
Anglia  and  Northumberland.  But  they  and  their  descendants 
were  very  unquiet  subjects,  both  to  Alfred  and  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  who  succeeded  him  ;  and  were  perpetually  joining 
with  those  Danes  from  abroad  who,  from  time  to  time,  renewed 
their  invasions. 

Alfred,  however,  after  the  victory  which  he  had  obtained  over 
Guthrum,  enjoyed  several  years  of  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  and 
he  employed  the  time  in  rebuilding  his  ruined  castles,  and  re- 
pairing the  mischiefs  which  had  been  done  by  the  Danes,  who 
had  destroyed  almost  all  the  monasteries  and  schools.  He  also 
applied  himself  to  the  regulation  of  the  laws,  and  we  owe  prin- 
cipally to  his  wisdom  many  of  the  best  and  most  useful  laws  which 
we  have.  Alfred  also  took  great  pains  to  improve  his  subjects  in 
useful  and  ingenious  arts,  and  invited  several  skilful  workmen 
into  his  kingdom  to  instruct  his  people.  The  English  gold- 
smiths, in  particular,  soon  became  very  expert.  Little  ornamented 
gold  cases,  which  they  made  for  relics,  were  known  to  foreigners 
by  the  name  of  opera  Anglica,  or  English  works.  There  was 
found  at  Athelney,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  very  curious 
ornament,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  worn  by  Alfred.  It 
is  a  thin  plate  of  gold,  beautifully  engraved  with  various  figures  ; 
and  round  it  is  an  inscription  in  Saxon  characters,  "  Alfred  com- 
manded me  to  be  made." 

This  wise  monarch  was,  above  all  things,  desirous  to  improve 
the  condition  of  his  navy,  considering  it  as  his  best  security 
against  his  Danish  enemies  ;  but  he  had  great  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with  before  he  could  procure  an  effective  fleet.  His  sub- 
jects knew  nothing  of  ship-building,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
get  foreign  shipwrights.  These  foreigners  built  some  ships,  and 
in  time  taught  the  English  how  to  build  them  ;  but,  even  when 
this  was  done,  Alfred  found  his  people  so  inexpert  that  he  was 
obliged  to  get  sailors  from  other  countries.  At  last,  by  constant 
exertion  and  perseverance,  he  overcame  all  his  difficulties,  and 
got  together  a  considerable  fleet. 
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After  the  country  had  enjoyed  nearly  twelve  years  of  peace 
and  happiness,  its  tranquillity  was  again  disturbed  by  the  Danes, 
who  came  with  a  fleet  of  330  ships,  under  a  famous  leader  named 
Hastings.  They  landed  in  Kent,  and  made  Appledore  their 
head-quarters  ;  and  a  long  contest  ensued  before  Alfred  could 
drive  them  out  of  the  country.  At  last,  the  wife  and  children 
of  Hastings  being  taken  prisoners,  Alfred  gave  them  back  to 
him  on  condition  that  he  and  all  his  Danes  should  leave  the 
country.  This  they  agreed  to,  but  some  remained  in  the  island 
till  the  year  897  ;  from  which  time  till  901  Alfred  reigned  in 
great  prosperity,  feared  by  his  enemies,  beloved  by  his  subjects, 
and  admired  by  all  mankind.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine, 
of  a  complaint  in  the  stomach,  to  which  he  had  all  his  life  been 
subject,  leaving  behind  him  a  name  which  will  ever  be  re- 
membered by  Englishmen  with  gratitude  and  veneration. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  IV. 

Richard.  Instead  of  wishing,  as  George  did,  to  be  a  general 
like  Julius  Caesar,  I  should  wish  to  be  a  king  like  Alfred. 

Mrs.  Markham.  If  you  could  be  exactly  such  a  king  as  Alfred, 
yours  would  be  a  very  wise  choice. 

George.  But  I  think,  Richard,  I  should  not  choose,  if  I  were 
you,  to  be  the  king  of  such  a  stupid  set  of  people  as  the  Saxons. 
Why,  they  could  not  do  anything  for  themselves ;  and  Alfred 
was  obliged  to  send  for  people  out  of  other  countries  to  make  his 
ships  and  everything  he  wanted  ! 

Mrs.  M.  The  English  certainly  seem  to  have  been  at  that 
time  inferior  to  most  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  But  I 
suppose  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  constant  state  of  warfare 
they  were  in  among  themselves.  When  people  are  quarrelling 
and  disputing,  they  seldom  find  time  for  improving  themselves. 

Richard.  You  said  something  about  monasteries  :  what  were 
they? 

3Irs.  M.  They  were  houses  where  the  clergy,  or  rather  the 
monks,  lived  all  together ;  and  at  first  they  were  poor,  and  lived 
very  humbly  ;  though  afterwards  many  of  these  houses  had  large 
estates  given  or  left  to  them.  The  monks  were  almost  the  only 
people  who  in  those  days  ever  thought  of  cultivating  their 
minds ;  but  even  among  them  there  were  not  many  who  could 
do  more  than  read  and  write. 
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Richard.  "Were  there,  then,  no  learned  men  in  England  till 
Alfred's  time  ? 

Mrs.  M.  There  were  very  few.  I  have  already  told  you  of 
Gildas,  who  wrote  the  earliest  History  of  England  we  have. 
There  was  also  a  very  learned  man  in  the  seventh  century  named 
Aldhelm  ;  but  all  I  know  about  him  is,  that  he  was  a.  poet. 
Bede  also,  or,  as  he  is  usually  called,  the  venerable  Bede,  was  of 
that  age.  He  was  an  historian  as  well  as  a  divine,  and  from  his 
history  it  is  that  we  learn  many  of  the  things  I  have  been  telling 
you.  After  Bede  lived  John  Scotus,  who,  besides  being  a  phi  - 
losopher,  was  also  a  wit.  It  is  said  that  the  then  king  of  France 
was  very  fond  of  him  ;  and  that  one  day,  when  they  were  sitting 
at  dinner,  one  on  each  side  the  table,  the  king  said,  meaning  to 
laugh  at  John  Scotus,  "  What  is  there  between  a  Scot  and  a 
sot  ?  " — "  Only  the  table,"  he  replied,  meaning  that,  though  he 
was  the  Scot,  the  king  of  France  was  the  sot.  I  must  not,  how- 
ever, forget  to  mention  Asser,  a  learned  Saxon  priest,  who  was 
the  friend  and  companion  of  Alfred,  and  who  wrote  some  account 
of  his  life. 

Richard.  How  much  I  should  like  to  read  it ! 

Mrs.  M.  You  will  find  in  it  some  curious  and  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  Alfred's  conversations  and  private  life. 

Richard.  I  wish  I  knew  what  Alfred's  ships  were  like. 

Mrs.  M.  I  can  show  you  a  copy  of  a  Saxon  drawing  of  a 
ship  ;  but  I  can  scarcely  think  that  such  a  strange,  ill-shaped 
thing  can  be  by  any  means  an  exact  representation  (see  page  15). 

Richard.  Pray,  what  is  that  sharp  point  that  projects  from  it  ? 

Mrs.  M.  It  is  an  iron  prow  which  the  ships  of  war  were 
armed  with,  for  striking  one  another.  It  is  worth  mentioning  to 
you,  that  the  ship  in  this  drawing  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  figures  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  some  of  the  galleys 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Mary.  How  could  Alfred  manage  to  carry  a  book  in  his 
bosom  ? 

Mrs.  M.  In  those  days  pockets  were  not  thought  of;  but  as 
the  upper  dress,  or  tunic,  as  I  believe  it  was  called,  was  made 
very  wide  and  loose,  and  was  bound  in  round  the  waist  by  a 
belt,  it  was  easy  to  carry  things  in  the  folds  of  the  dress. 

Mary.  Their  purses,  I  suppose,  they  carried  in  that  manner. 

Mrs.  M.  I  don't  imagine  they  had  much  occasion  for  purses. 
At  tliat  time  there  was  very  little  money  in   use.     Things  were 
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bought  and  sold  in  the  way  of  barter  or  exchange ;  and  rents, 
till  long-  afterwards,  were  paid  in  corn  and  cattle,  instead  of  in 
money. 

Richard.  Then  what  was  that  very  old  piece  of  money  the 
gardener  found  to-day  when  he  was  digging  ? 

Mrs.  M.  That  was  a  Roman  coin — a  coin  of  that  good  em- 
peror I  told  you  of,  Constantine  the  Great.  The  Romans  made 
use  of  money  as  we  do  ;  and  though  it  is  so  long  since  they  left 
the  island,  we  are  to  this  day  continually  finding  their  coins,  and 
the  more  frequently  because  they  had  a  custom  of  burying  money 
with  the  dead. 

Richard.  When  I  was  in  London,  you  know,  mamma,  you 
showed  me  the  king's  palace.  Was  that  the  palace  King  Alfred 
lived  in  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No,  my  dear.  I  don't  suppose  Alfred's  palace  was  a 
very  splendid  one.  Most  houses  were  in  his  time  made  of  wood. 
There  is  an  account  of  the  chief  palace  of  the  kings  of  Wales, 
called  the  White  Palace,  which  was  made  of  peeled  rods  woven 
together. 

Mary.  What  a  droll  house  !  It  must  have  been  like  a  great 
basket. 

Mrs.  M.  Houses  were  then  never  built  of  stone,  which  was 
only  used  in  constructing  castles  and  strong  places  for  defence. 
Even  the  churches  were  commonly  of  wood.  William  of 
Malmesbury,  an  historian  of  the  twelfth  century,  says  that  the 
first  Christian  church  in  Britain  was  made  with  wattles;  which 
are  stakes  interlaced,  or  interwoven,  with  osiers.  We  are  told 
that  the  first  stone  church  was  built  at  Lincoln, — I  forget  in 
what  year, — and  that  it  was  thought  a  great  curiosity.  The  first 
glass  that  was  ever  seen  in  England  was  at  Hexham  Abbey,  in 
Northumberland,  and  was  made  by  some  workmen  who  came 
from  France,  and  taught  the  English  how  to  make  it ;  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  it  became  general.  At  first  it  was  only 
used  for  the  windows  of  churches. 

George.  Then  had  they  no  windows  to  their  houses  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  windows  of  their  houses  were  covered  with 
cloth  to  keep  out  the  wind,  or  else  with  lattice-work. 

Richard.  How  many  things  Alfred  did  !  I  cannot  think  how 
he  found  time  for  them  all. 

Mrs.  M.  He  found  time  by  never  wasting  it.  One-third  of 
his  time  he  devoted  to  religious  exercises  and  to  study,  another 
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third  to  sleep  and  necessary  refreshment,  and  the  other  to  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom.  Thus  everything'  was  attended  to,  and 
nothing  neglected  ;  and  he  was  so  much  afraid  of  losing  a  mo- 
ment, that,  as  there  were  no  clocks  or  watches,  he  contrived  a  sort 
of  candle,  by  the  burning  of  which  he  could  measure  time. 

Richard.  I  cannot  think  how  that  could  be  done  by  a  candle. 

Mrs.  M.  I  will  try  to  explain  it  to  you.  These  candles  were 
painted  in  rings  or  belts  of  different  breadths  and  colours,  so 
many  colours  as  he  had  things  to  attend  to  ;  and  thus  he  knew 
by  the  burning  of  these  candles  when  he  had  been  employed 
long  enough  about  any  one  thing. 

Mary.  Why,  mamma,  that  is  something  like  you,  when  you 
turn  your  hour-glass,  and  tell  me  I  may  go  and  play  in  the  gar- 
den for  an  hour.  When  I  see  the  sand  all  run  out,  I  know  that 
I  have  been  out  long  enough. 

Mrs.  M.  But  in  one  respect  Alfred's  candles  were  not  so  good 
as  an  hour-glass,  for  when  the  wind  blew  upon  them,  they  burnt 
quicker ;  and  so  to  remedy  that  inconvenience,  he  invented  lan- 
terns to  put  them  in. 

George.  Invented  lanterns  !  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  see  a 
lantern  again  without  thinking  of  King  Alfred. 

Mrs.  M.  The  benefits  he  bestowed  on  his  country  were  so 
great  and  so  various,  that,  even  to  this  day,  we  are  surrounded 
by  them. 

Richard.  When  papa  comes  in  to  tea,  I  will  ask  him  when 
he  thinks  I  shall  be  old  enough  to  read  all  the  books  that  have 
ever  been  written  about  King  Alfred.  I  want  to  know  every- 
thing about  him. 
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•Tears  after  Christ,  901—959. 


CH.  V. 


St.  Duns  tan.— From  a  drawing  said  to  be  by  himself. 

Alfred  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward,  who  had  a  turbulent 
reign  of  twenty-four  years,  the  early  part  of  which  was  disturbed 
by  the  attempts  of  his  cousin  Ethelwald  to  wrest  the  kingdom 
from  him.  This  Ethelwald  was  the  son  of  Alfred's  elder  bro- 
ther ;  but,  being  an  infant  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  the 
nobles  passed  him  by,  and  made  Alfred  king.  The  nephew,  now 
that  his  uncle  was  dead,  naturally  put  in  his  claim  to  the  crown. 
After  much  fighting,  and  the  loss  of  many  of  his  adherents,  he 
was  killed,  and  then  Edward's  right  remained  undisputed. 

Edward  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  but  was  fonder  of  war 
than  of  peace  and  quietness.  He  had  also  a  sister  named  Ethel- 
fleda,  who  was  as  fond  of  war  as  himself,  and  who  assisted  him 
in  many  of  his  enterprises.  She  inherited  a  great  share  of  her 
father's  talents,  and  would  have  made  a  better  prince  than  prin- 
cess. Edward,  besides  defending  his  kingdom  against  the  Danes, 
who  were  perpetually  attacking  it,  made,  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign,  a  successful  incursion  into  Wales.  He  died  in  the 
year  925,  leaving  behind  him  five  sons  and  nine  daughters.  He 
is  commonly  called  Edward  the  Elder. 

Athelstan,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him.  His  reign,  like  that 
of  his  father,  was  a  continual  conflict  with  the  Danes.  One  of 
their  generals,  a  prince  called  Anlaff,  tried  the  same  stratagem 
that  had  been  practised  with  so  much  success  by  Alfred.  He 
disguised  himself  like  a  minstrel,  and  went  into  Athelstan's 
camp.     The  king  was  much  pleased  with  his  music,  and,  think- 
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ing  he  was  a  poor  boy,  gave  him  a  piece  of  money.  Anlaff  was 
too  proud  to  keep  it,  and  when  he  got  out  of  the  king's  tent,  and 
thought  nobody  was  in  sight,  he  buried  it  in  the  ground.  It 
happened  that  a  soldier  saw  him,  and,  thinking  this  very  strange, 
examined  the  pretended  minstrel's  face,  and  knew  him  to  be 
prince  Anlaff,  but  did  not  attempt  to  obstruct  his  departure. 

When  the  Danish  prince  had  got  some  distance  from  the 
camp,  the  soldier  informed  Athelstan  of  the  discovery  he  had 
made.  The  king  reproved  him  for  letting  such  a  dangerous 
enemy  escape.  "  I  once  served  Anlaff,"  replied  the  man,  "  and 
gave  him  the  same  faith  that  I  have  now  given  to  you  ;  and  if  I 
had  betrayed  him,  what  trust  could  you  have  reposed  in  my 
truth  ?  Let  him  die,  if  such  be  his  fate,  but  not  through  my 
treachery.  Yet  now  he  has  escaped,  secure  yourself  from  dan- 
ger, and  remove  your  tent,  lest  he  should  assail  you  unawares." 
Athelstan  was  pleased  with  the  honest  soldier's  answer,  and  took 
his  advice  ;  and  it  was  well  he  did  ;  for  a  bishop  who  came  the 
next  day,  and  pitched  his  tent  in  the  same  spot  where  the  king's 
had  stood,  was  in  the  night  attacked  by  the  Danes,  and  both  he 
and  all  his  servants  were  killed. 

The  noise  of  this  attack  waked  the  Saxons,  and  the  battle 
became  general  between  them  and  the  Danes.  It  lasted  all 
that  night  and  all  the  following  day,  and  is  distinguished  in 
Saxon  history  by  the  name  of  the  long  battle.  It  ended  in 
Athelstan's  gaining  a  complete  victory,  which  secured  to  him 
the  entire  possession  of  the  kingdom.  But  he  did  not  enjoy  it 
long,  for  he  died  three  years  afterwards,  in  941. 

Athelstan  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Edmund,  who  was 
at  first  molested  by  the  persevering  Danes,  collected  together 
under  the  command  of  Anlaff,  who  had  escaped  from  the  late 
battle.  They,  however,  were  soon  subdued,  and  Edmund  dis- 
played so  much  bravery  and  wisdom,  that  there  was  every  hope 
his  reign  would  be  a  happy  one,  when  a  sudden  end  was  put  to 
it.  He  was  sitting  at  a  feast  with  all  his  nobles  about  him,  when 
a  daring  robber,  named  Leolf,  came  into  the  hall.  The  attend- 
ants tried  in  vain  to  turn  him  out ;  and  the  king,  getting  very 
angry,  rose  from  his  seat  and,  seizing  him  by  the  hair,  threw  him 
d'>wn.  The  robber  upon  this  drew  his  dagger,  and  stabbed  the 
king  to  the  heart ;  and  thus  this  hopeful  young  prince  died, 
when  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  old,  in  the  year  946. 

He  left  two  little  sons,  named  Edwy  and  Edgar,  but  they  were 
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so  young  that  Edred,  his  brother,  was  chosen  king.  The  North- 
umberland Danes  revolted,  as  they  usually  did,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  reign  ;  but  Edred  soon  subdued  them  ;  and,  no  longer 
allowing  them  to  have  a  prince  of  their  own,  he  appointed  one  of 
his  own  nobles  to  be  their  governor :  by  which  means  he  pre- 
vented them  from  any  more  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

This  king  would  have  led,  on  the  whole,  a  quiet  life,  if  he 
had  not  suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  an  ambitious  priest 
called  St.  Dunstan.  Before  I  tell  you  who  this  St.  Dunstan 
was,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  state 
of  the  church  at  the  period  I  am  here  speaking  of.  There 
were  then  two  archbishops,  as  there  are  now,  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  at  the  head  of  the  bishops.  Of  the  body  of  the  clergy  a 
large  portion  were  monks,  who  took  on  themselves  some  par- 
ticular vow  of  living  by  a  certain  system  or  rule.  Their  ordi- 
nary practice  was  to  live  in  monasteries,  under  the  government 
of  some  superior ;  and  they  are  often  called  the  regular  clergy. 
Another  portion  of  the  clergy  were  seculars,  who  did  not  take 
on  themselves  any  monkish  vows.  The  way  of  life  of  the  secular 
clergy  has,  in  later  periods  of  our  history,  been  altogether  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  monks  or  regulars.  At  first,  however,  both 
these  classes  lived  chiefly  in  religious  houses  or  monasteries,  in 
which  they  preached  regularly,  and  established  schools.  There 
were  also  nunneries.  The  nuns  were  religious  women,  who 
lived  retired  from  the  world,  and  spent  their  time  in  prayer 
and  fasting. 

The  monasteries,  being  quite  defenceless,  were  in  general  the 
first  objects  attacked  by  the  Danes,  who,  after  killing  or  driving 
out  the  inhabitants,  carried  off  all  the  plunder  they  could  find, 
and  commonly  destroyed  the  monastery.  Of  those  who  escaped, 
many  took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  villages  ;  and  this  occa- 
sioned a  great  increase  of  parish  churches,  almost  all  the  churches 
till  now  having  been  either  cathedrals  or  annexed  to  religious 
houses.  After  a  time  many  of  the  new  parish  priests  became 
attached  to  the  homes  which  they  thus  acquired,  and  married, 
and,  in  short,  lived  among  their  parishioners  as  clergymen  do 
now.  When  Alfred  rebuilt  the  monasteries,  and  wanted  their 
former  inhabitants  to  go  back  to  them,  many  refused  to  return  ; 
and  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  invite  monks  from  other  coun- 
tries to  come  and  live  in  his  monasteries.  Perpetual  quarrels 
and  jealousies  ensued,  and   the  two  parties   thus  formed  of  the 
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regular  and  the  secular  clergy  did  all  they  could  to  injure  one 
another. 

St.  Dunstan  was  an  English  monk,  of  good  interest  and  con- 
nexions. He  had  been  at  first  abbot  of  Glastonbury  ;  and  at  last 
came  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  great  many  ridiculous 
stories  are  told  of  him  ;  but  they  are  so  absurd  that  I  shall  not 
repeat  them.  He  was  a  very  proud,  meddling  man,  and  was 
more  violent  than  anybody  else  against  the  secular  clergy,  and 
persuaded  King  Edred,  over  whom  he  had  great  influence,  to 
treat  them  in  a  very  harsh  manner.  Edred,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  which  ended  in  955,  became  indolent  and  helpless  from 
bad  health,  and  let  St.  Dunstan  do  whatever  he  pleased. 

Edwy,  the  eldest  son  of  King  Edmund,  and  nephew  to  Edred, 
then  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  was  only  eighteen  years  old, 
and  was  naturally  well  disposed ;  but  the  cruelty  and  hard- 
heartedness  of  this  St.  Dunstan  destroyed  not  only  the  happiness 
of  his  life,  but  also  his  life  itself,  as  you  shall  hear.  Edwy  had 
a  beautiful  cousin,  Elgiva,  whom  he  loved  very  dearly,  and  mar- 
ried. St.  Dunstan,  and  Odo,  at  that  time  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, declared  it  to  be  sinful  for  a  man  to  marry  his  cousin,  and 
did  all  they  could  to  disturb  their  mutual  happiness.  On  this 
the  king  sent  St.  Dunstan  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  Odo  contrived, 
to  seize  on  the  poor  queen,  cruelly  burned  her  face  with  hot 
irons,  in  order  to  destroy  her  beauty,  and  then  had  her  carried 
away  into  Ireland,  where  she  was  kept  a  prisoner.  He  then  in- 
stigated Edgar,  who  was  still  a  boy,  to  raise  a  rebellion  against 
his  brother.  St.  Dunstan  also  returned  from  his  banishment,  and 
joined  in  Edgar's  rebellion.  To  complete  Edwy's  afflictions,  his 
beloved  Elgiva,  having  made  her  escape  from  Ireland,  got  as  far 
as  Gloucester  in  her  way  back  to  him  ;  but  she  was  there  dis- 
covered by  her  savage  persecutors,  who  put  her  to  death.  Edwy, 
not  able  to  support  such  an  accumulation  of  misfortunes,  died  of 
a  broken  heart  in  958  or  959. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  V. 

Mary.  You  said  there  were  many  ridiculous  stories  about  St. 
Dunstan :  I  wish  you  would  tell  them  to  us.  I  love  droll 
stories. 

Mrs.  Markham.  These  stories  are  ridiculous  from  their  ab- 
surdity, more  than  because  they  are  really  droll.     However,   I 
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will  tell  you  some  of  them.  When  he  was  a  boy,  he  was  so  ill 
as  to  be  considered  at  the  point  of  death.  An  angel  then  ap- 
peared to  him  and  gave  him  a  medicine  that  quite  cured  him. 
He  directly  jumped  out  of  his  bed,  and  ran,  as  fast  as  he  could, 
to  a  neighbouring  church,  to  return  thanks  for  his  cure.  The 
devil,  with  a  number  of  great  black  dogs,  met  him  by  the  way, 
and  tried  to  frighten  him  back.  But  St.  Dunstan,  caring  neither 
for  him  nor  his  dogs,  drove  them  all  away  with  his  stick.  He 
then  got  safe  to  the  church,  but  the  doors  were  shut.  An  angel, 
however,  taking  him  up,  popped  him  down  through  a  hole  in 
the  roof,  and  so  enabled  him  to  perform  his  devotions.  Another 
time,  after  he  became  a  monk,  he  built  himself  a  little  cell  on  the 
outside  of  the  church  wall  at  Glastonbury,  and  here  he  amused 
himself  with  making  many  useful  and  ingenious  things  in  iron 
and  brass.  One  day,  while  he  was  busily  at  work,  the  devil,  as- 
suming the  appearance  of  a  human  figure,  put  his  head  in  at  the 
window  of  the  cell,  and  asked  him  to  make  something  for  him. 
St.  Dunstan,  soon  finding  out  who  it  Mas,  seized  the  devil  by  the 
nose  with  a  pair  of  red-hot  tongs,  and  made  him  roar  horribly. 

Richard.  Did  the  monks  invent  these  stories  by  way  of  fun  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  it  was  more  from  knavery  ;  and 
the  people  were  so  ignorant  and  foolish  that  they  would  readily 
believe  anything. 

Mary.  In  one  of  the  pictures  you  showed  us  yesterday  there 
was  a  figure  of  a  Saxon  cook.  What  is  he  supposed  to  be 
doing?  (see  page  12.) 

Mrs.  M.  He  is  going  to  take  a  piece  of  meat  out  of  the  caul- 
dron with  a  hook  of  a  peculiar  construction.  The  Saxons  seldom 
dressed  their  meat  in  any  other  way  than  boiling.  It  should  seem 
that  they  had  no  grates  or  fire-places  ;  but  they  made  a  fire  on 
the  ground,  and  placed  a  trivet  over  it  with  a  boiler.  Though 
their  cookery  Mas  very  simple,  they  Mrere  very  nice  in  the  setting 
out  of  their  dinner-tables,  which  were  covered  with  clean  table- 
linen  ;  and  every  person  had  a  separate  drinking-horn  (there 
Mrere  no  such  things  as  glasses)  and  his  own  mess  of  pottage  to 
himself.  They  had  knives  and  Mooden  spoons,  but  the  luxury  of 
forks  Mas  unknoMn. 

Mary.  That  Mas  a  very  diverting  story  about  the  man  who 
buried  the  money. 

Bicltard.  So  it  was,  Mar}' ;  but,  mamma,  I  don't  think  I  quite 
know  M'hat  a  minstrel  is. 
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Mrs.  M.  I  have  already  told  you  that  the  Saxon  nobles  were 
very  ignorant,  and  could  neither  write  nor  read.  So  you  may 
suppose  a  great  deal  of  their  time  hung  heavy  on  their  hands, 
namely,  the  time  when  they  were  neither  hunting  nor  fighting ; 
and  they  were  not  fighting  every  day  in  the  year,  nor  hunting 
every  hour  of  the  day.  And  in  rainy  weather,  and  winter  even- 
ings,  when  they  had  played  with  their  dogs,  and  sharpened  their 
arrows,  and  brightened  their  spears  (for  to  have  bright  arms  was 
an  essential  part  of  a  Saxon  gentleman's  appearance),  you  may 
suppose  they  often  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves. 
Anybody  who  could  sing  a  song,  or  play  on  the  harp,  or  tell  an 
entertaining  story,  was  consequently  much  courted  and  valued  ; 
and  this  occasioned  some  persons  to  make  it  their  business  to 
learn  all  these  accomplishments.  These  persons,  whom  the 
Saxons  called  glee-men,  but  who  now  go  usually  under  the  name 
of  minstrels,  used  to  rove  about  the  country  from  house  to 
house,  and  from  castle  to  castle,  singing  their  songs,  and  telling 
their  stories,  which  were  commonly  in  verse  ;  and  everybody 
made  them  welcome,  and  was  glad  to  see  them.  And  even 
when  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  warfare,  and  other  people 
could  not  travel  without  danger,  they  went  everywhere  without 
molestation,  for  nobody  would  hurt  or  molest  the  poor  minstrel, 
who  was  always  so  acceptable  and  amusing  a  guest.  I  should  not 
forget  to  tell  you  that  the  Danes  were  acquainted  with  the  game 
of  chess.  Backgammon  was  also  played  in  England,  having  been 
invented,  it  is  said,  by  the  Welsh,  and  called  by  them,  from  two 
words  in  their  language,  bach  cammon,  or  little  battle. 

George.  I  am  sure,  mamma,  if  you  had  lived  in  those  times, 
you  should  have  been  a  minstrel,  for  you  can  tell  a  great  many 
entertaining  stories. 

Mrs.  M.  I  am  glad  you  think  them  so ;  and,  before  we  have 
done  our  history,  I  hope  to  tell  you  a  great  many  more. 
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OF  THE  SAXON  KINGS IN   CONTINUATION. 

Years  after  Christ,  S  59— 1017. 


Saxon  Slave, 


Saxon  Nobleman, 


and  Lady. 


Edgar,  the  next  king,  was  only  sixteen  years  old  when  he 
succeeded  his  unfortunate  brother  Edwy.  He  was  completely 
governed  by  St.  Dunstan,  and  other  vehement  monks,  who,  in 
return,  wrote  the  history  of  his  life,  and  praised  him  as  the  best 
king  that  had  ever  lived.  We  are  not  able,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  to  know  how  much  of  this  praise  he  deserved.  We  are  told 
that  justice  was  so  well  and  wisely  administered  in  his  time,  that 
travellers  had  no  longer  any  fear  of  robbers ;  and  that  he  was  so 
much  courted  and  honoured,  that  eight  kings  rowed  him  in  his 
royal  barge  on  the  river  Dee.  It  appears  certain  that  he  at- 
tended diligently  to  the  maritime  affairs  of  his  kingdom ;  and  he 
had  so  large  a  fleet  that  the  Danes  never  ventured  to  molest  him. 
Before  Edgar's  time,  the  petty  monarchs  of  Wales  had  been 
obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  the  kings  of  England  in  money  and 
cattle  ;  but  he  commanded  it  to  be  paid  in  wolves'  heads,  of 
which  they  were  to  bring  him  three  hundred  yearly.  After 
having  reigned  seventeen  years,  Edgar  died  in  975.  His  reign 
was  so  free  from  wars  and  tumults,  that  he  obtained  the  title 
of  Edgar  the  Peaceable.  He  left  two  sons,  Edward,  the  son  of 
his  first  wife ;  and  Ethelred,  whose  mother,  Elfrida,  was  still 
living.  Elfrida  was  ambitious  that  her  son  should  be  king, 
instead  of  his  half-brother ;  but  the  influence  of  that  bustling 
prelate,  St.  Dunstan,  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Edward. 
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This  poor  young  man  behaved  kindly  and  gently  to  every- 
body, and  respectfully  to  his  ambitious  stepmother ;  but  this  did 
not  prevent  her  from  contriving  his  death.  One  day,  when  he  was 
hunting  near  Corfe  Castle  in  Dorsetshire,  where  Elfrida  lived,  he 
rode  to  the  Castle,  unattended  by  any  of  his  retinue,  and  unsus- 
picious of  any  ill,  to  make  the  queen  a  passing  visit.  Elfrida 
received  him  with  much  pretended  kindness,  and,  as  he  declined 
dismounting  from  his  horse,  she  presented  him  with  a  cup  of  wine. 
While  he  was  drinking  it,  she  caused  him  to  be  stabbed  in  the 
back.  Nay,  some  writers  say  she  stabbed  him  herself.  Edward 
finding  himself  wounded,  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  off; 
but,  becoming  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  he  fell  from  his  horse, 
and  was  dragged  in  the  stirrup  till  he  died. 

Ethelred  then  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  but  though  his  wicked 
mother  had  now  obtained  her  utmost  wish,  she  found  it  impos- 
sible to  be  happy.  She  founded  monasteries  and  performed  pe- 
nances, according  to  the  superstitious  notions  of  those  times  ;  but, 
as  you  may  well  believe,  could  never  regain  her  peace  of  mind. 
Edward,  whom  she  had  murdered,  was,  on  account  of  his  tra- 
gical death,  called  Edward  the  Martyr.  Ethelred  had  the  name 
of  Ethelred  the  Unready ;  for,  when  the  Danes  made  an  attack 
upon  his  kingdom,  instead  of  being  prepared  to  drive  them  off, 
he  bribed  them  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  go  away.  This, 
to  be  sure,  at  that  time  they  did  ;  but  it  was  only  to  return 
again  the  next  year,  in  hopes  of  being  again  bribed.  Ethelred, 
however,  was  now  ready  for  them,  and  would  have  blocked  up 
and  destroyed  their  fleet,  had  not  Ealfric,  one  of  his  own  com- 
manders, deserted  to  them,  after  having  first  given  them  notice 
of  the  intended  attack.  By  this  means  they  escaped  with  only 
the  loss  of  one  ship. 

In  the  following  year,  993,  the  country  was  again  invaded. 
Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  and  Olave,  king  of  Norway,  com- 
manded this  expedition.  They  sailed  up  the  Humber,  and 
landed  in  that  part  of  Lincolnshire  called  Lindsey,  and  remained 
nearly  two  years,  overrunning  and  pillaging  different  parts  of 
the  country.  At  last  Ethelred,  by  giving  them  a  sum  of  money, 
prevailed  on  them  to  depart.  The  money  which  he  applied  to 
this  purpose  was  called  the  Danegeld,and  was  the  produce  of  a 
tax  which  had  been  originally  levied  to  keep  up  a  force  to  resist 
the  Danish  incursions.  But  the  kingdom  had  only  one  year's  rest 
from  these  insatiable  marauders.  They  again  returned,  and  were 
again  bribed  to  leave  the  country. 
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Some  years  before,  a  body  of  Danes,  under  the  command  of  a 
leader  named  Rollo,  had  made  an  incursion  into  France,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  a  fertile  district,  which  has  since  been  called 
Normandy.  Richard  II.,  duke  of  Normandy,  a  descendant  of 
Rollo,  was  a  very  powerful  prince  at  the  time  I  am  now  speaking 
of;  and  the  improvident  Ethelred,  who  had  entirely  exhausted 
the  resources  of  his  own  kingdom  by  those  repeated  bribes  to  the 
Danes,  thought  that  the  making  a  friend  of  this  duke,  who  was, 
as  I  have  told  you,  himself  of  Danish  origin,  would  be  his  best 
protection  against  them  in  case  they  should  return  again.  To 
cement  this  friendship,  he  prevailed  on  the  duke  to  give  him  in 
marriage  his  daughter  Emma,  who  was  accounted  the  most 
beautiful  princess  in  Europe. 

This  marriage  might,  through  the  duke  of  Normandy's  influ- 
ence with  the  Danes,  have  been  some  security  to  the  English, 
but  for  an  act  of  barbarity,  not  less  unwise  than  wicked,  of 
which  they  were  guilty.  In  revenge  for  the  repeated  sufferings 
which  the  foreign  Danes  had  brought  upon  them;  they  made,  in 
the  year  1002,  a  general  massacre  of  the  Danes  settled  in  Eng- 
land. Amongst  others,  a  sister  of  the  king  of  Norway  was 
killed,  with  her  husband  and  children.  When  the  news  of  his 
sister's  murder  reached  Sweyn,  he  vowed  to  make  a  bloody  reta- 
liation ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  year  1003,  he  brought  a  large 
army  to  England,  where  he  established  himself  successfully.  In 
the  course  of  ten  years  he  got  entire  possession  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  Ethelred  and  his  queen  Emma,  with  their  two  young  sons, 
fled  into  Normandy.  But  Sweyn,  before  he  could  be  crowned, 
died  at  Gainsborough.  As  soon  as  Ethelred  heard  of  his  death, 
he  came  back  into  England,  and  conducted  himself  with  such 
unexpected  activity  and  courage,  that  he  compelled  the  Danes, 
with  their  young  king  Canute,  to  return  home. 

If  Ethelred  had  been  wise  and  prudent,  he  might  now  have 
reinstated  himself;  but  he  suffered  himself  to  be  governed  and 
misguided  by  one  of  his  traitorous  nobles,  and  caused  some  of 
his  more  faithful  adherents  to  be  unjustly  put  to  death.  Canute 
now  returned  ;  and  Edmund,  the  eldest  son  of  Ethelred,  a  brave 
and  active  young  prince,  struggled  hard  to  preserve  his  father's 
kingdom,  amidst  the  many  and  great  difficulties  occasioned  by 
the  cruelties  of  the  Danes,  the  weakness  of  his  father,  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  nobles. 

This  prince,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1016,  became  king, 
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and  from  his  hardihood  and  invincible  valour  was  called  Edmund 
Ironsides.  He  fought  no  less  than  five  pitched  battles  with  the 
Danes.  Canute  and  he  then  came  to  an  agreement  to  divide  the 
kingdom  between  them,  and  to  live  in  peace  if  they  could.  It 
was  settled  that  Canute  should  have  Mercia  and  Northumber- 
land, and  that  Edmund  should  keep  all  the  rest.  But  a  few  days 
after  this  agreement  had  been  made,  Edmund  was  murdered  at 
Oxford  by  one  of  his  own  nobles,  and  thus  Canute  became  sole 
king  of  England  in  the  year  1017. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  VI. 

Ricliard.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  though  Alfred  was  so 
wise  a  king,  it  was  not  a  very  wise  thing  to  let  Guthrum  and  his 
Danes  settle  in  Northumberland :  for  how  much  trouble  they 
were  always  giving ! 

Mrs.  Markham.  Had  all  Alfred's  successors  been  as  wise  as 
himself,  it  would  probably  not  have  occasioned  so  much  mischief; 
but  Alfred  could  not  foresee  that  any  of  his  descendants  would 
be  as  weak  and  foolish  as  Ethelred  the  Unready.  At  the  time 
Alfred  granted  the  conquered  Danes  that  privilege,  he  was  doing 
a  good  and  merciful  action ;  for  in  those  times  prisoners  who 
were  taken  in  battle  were  commonly  either  slain  or  made 
slaves  of. 

Mary.  Slaves,  mamma !  I  thought  only  negroes  were  ever 
slaves. 

Mrs,  M.  All  the  slaves  we  used  to  hear  of,  as  belonging  in 
any  way  to  English  people,  were  the  negroes  in  our  West  Indian 
colonies ;  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  England  that  even  they  have 
now  been  made  free.  But  you  will  be  shocked  to  hear,  that,  in  the 
early  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  slavery  was  very  fre- 
quent in  England,  and  that  even  parents  were  known  to  sell  their 
own  children  ;  but  as  God,  for  his  own  wise  purposes,  often  allows 
evil  that  good  may  come  of  it,  so  the  coming  of  St.  Augustin  into 
this  island  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  some  Eng- 
lish slaves  who  were  sent  from  hence  to  Rome. 

George.    Dear  mamma,  how  could  that  be  ? 

Mrs.  M.  It  happened  one  day,  when  Pope  Gregory  I.  was 
walking  in  the  streets  of  Home,  that  he  saw  some  very  beautiful 
children  exposed  for  sale.     Asking  where  they  came  from,  lie 
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was  told  from  England ;  on  which  he  said,  they  would  not  be 
Angli,  but  Angeli,  if  they  were  but  Christians.  Angli,  you 
know,  Richard,  is  the  word  for  English,  and  Angeli  that  for 
Angels,  in  Latin  ;  and  it  was  this  circumstance  which  occasioned 
him  first  to  think  of  sending  St.  Augustin  to  England,  who,  as  you 
may  remember  I  have  already  told  you,  converted  the  English 
to  Christianity.  The  monks  used,  from  the  beginning,  every 
exertion  to  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  this  country. 

Richard.  What  a  pity  it  was  those  monks  were  so  meddling, 
for  they  seem  often  to  have  done  very  good  things ! 

Mrs.  M.  They  were,  I  am  afraid,  no  better  than  other  men, 
and  as  little  able  as  the  rest  of  mankind  to  resist  pride.  They 
were  at  that  time  the  only  people  who  had  any  learning,  and 
were  consulted  and  looked  up  to  on  all  occasions,  as  being  wiser 
and  better  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
very  natural  that  human  infirmity  should  have  yielded  to  such 
great  temptation,  and  that  many  of  them  should  have  become 
proud  and  overbearing ;  and  this  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  us 
not  to  give  way  to  pride,  to  spiritual  pride  especially. 

George.  Pray,  mamma,  what  became  of  St.  Dunstan?  You 
have  told  us  nothing  about  him  for  a  long  time. 

Mrs  M.  There  is  very  little  more  to  tell  you  about  him. 
After  the  death  of  Edgar,  some  of  the  nobles  took  the  part  of 
the  secular  clergy  against  the  monks,  and  St.  Dunstan  went  on, 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  disputing  and  squabbling  for  the  interests 
of  his  order.     He  lived  till  the  early  part  of  Ethelred's  reign. 

Richard.  I  have  been  puzzling  myself  with  thinking  where 
the  Welsh  people  could  get  those  three  hundred  wolves'  heads,  to 
pay  to  King  Edgar. 

Mrs.  M.  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  they  got  them 
from  their  own  mountains.  Wales,  and  great  part  of  England, 
were  at  that  time  much  infested  by  these  fierce  animals ;  and  Edgar 
imposed  this  tribute  for  the  sake  of  clearing  the  country  of  them. 
The  plan  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  whole  race  was  at  that  time 
almost  extirpated.  Some,  however,  must,  I  suppose,  have  escaped 
this  general  slaughter,  for  we  are  told  that,  three  hundred  years 
afterwards,  their  number  was  again  become  so  great, that  Edward  I. 
issued  mandates  for  their  destruction.  Some  estates  were  held 
in  Derbyshire  on  the  condition  of  hunting  and  destroying  them. 
The  last  which  was  known  to  remain  in  this  island  was  killed  in 
Scotland,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Sir  Ewan 
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Cameron,  of  Lochiel ;   and  they  were  to   be  found  in  Ireland 
little  more  than  a  hundred  years  a<>o.* 

Richard.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  wicked  queen  Elfrida's 
doing'  penance  ? 

Mrs.  M.    In  proportion  as  people  are  ignorant,  they  are  also 
commonly  superstitious  ;   and  the  more  ignorant  they  are,  the 
more  strange  and  out  of  reason  are  their  superstitions.     K o  one, 
whether  lie  be  learned  or  ignorant,  can  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  conscience  ;  but  in  those  superstitious   times,  when  any  one 
had  committed   a  crime,  the  monks,  instead  of  urging  him   to 
repent  of  it  in  a  proper  way,  used  to  persuade  him  to  do  penance. 
Penance  is,   in  its  origin,  a  punishment  imposed  on  people  for 
their  faults,  intended  to  produce  real  repentance  and  good  reso- 
lutions.    But  in  process  of  time,  this  its  original  meaning  came 
to  be  too  commonly  forgotten.     To  do  penance  was  often  to  go 
barefoot,  or  to  sleep  on  a  hard  board  instead  of  a  bed,  or  to  do 
something  else  which  should  vex  the  body,  but  which  would  not 
make  the  heart  or  temper,  from  which  the  fault  arose,  at  all  the 
better.     And  moreover,  as  a  liberty  was  given  to  buy  off  even 
these  punishments,  they  fell  very   easily  on  the  rich.     For  in- 
stance, if  a  rich  man  was  ordered,  as  a  penance  for  any  crime,  to 
fast  for  a  week,  it  was  supposed  that,  if  he  could  hire  seven  men 
to  fast  a  day  each,  their  fasting  would  do  his  soul  as  much  good 
as  if  he  had  fasted  himself.     It  was  common  to  exhort  rich  sin- 
ners to  leave  their  money  at  their  death  to  build  churches  and 
monasteries.     This,   you   must  see,  was   no  punishment  at  all. 
There  were  also  such  things  as  indulgences,  which  were  abused 
in  the  same  manner.     For  example,  it  was  against  the  rules  of 
the  church  to  eat  butter  during  Lent ;  and  in  some  Travels  in 
France  that  I  was  looking  at   to-day,  I  found  an  account  of  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  at  Rouen,  which  is  called   the 
Butter  Tower,  because  it   was  built  with   the  money  paid  for 
indulgences  to  eat  butter  during  Lent. 

George.  Then  I  suppose  those  people  who  were  rich  could 
always  afford  to  be  as  wicked  as  they  pleased  ?  I  do  not  mean 
that  there  was  anything  wicked  in  eating  butter  in  Lent ;  but,  if 
they  could  buy  leave  to  do  that,  they  might,  I  suppose,  buy 
leave  to  do  what  was  really  wrong?  Well,  I  am  very  glad  we 
do  not  now  live  in  such  times  as  those.' 

Mrs.  M.    We  have,  indeed,  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful   for  in 
that,  and  in  many  other  respects  ;  and  the  more  we  read  of  hit- 
•  This  wa*  written  («?e  p.  4)  in  1820. 
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tory,  the  more  thankful  we  shall  feel  ourselves  disposed  to  be  foi 
the  many  comforts  and  advantages,  and  particularly  for  the  moral 
and  religious  privileges,  which  we  enjoy. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FROM   CANUTE  TO  THE  NORMAN   CONQUEST. 

Years  after  Christ,  1017— 10G6. 


A  Saxon  How  man. 

The  English  showed,  at  first,  some  repugnance  to  accept  for 
their  king  a  foreigner  and  an  enemy,  in  exclusion  of  the  sons  of 
Edmund  Ironsides ;  but  Canute,  who  was  a  wise  and  powerful 
prince,  reconciled  all  their  differences,  and  peaceably  ascended 
the  throne.  His  first  care  was  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  his  English  and  Danish  subjects ; — in 
which  difficult  undertaking  it  is  said  he  succeeded ;  and,  although 
he  had  profited  by  the  wicked  arts  of  those  Saxors  who  had  be- 
trayed their  country  to  him,  he  nevertheless  inflicted  on  them  the 
just  punishment  of  their  treachery,  putting  some  of  them  to  death, 
and  banishing  others. 
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Canute's  conduct  towards  the  family  of  his  predecessors  is  the 
great  stain  on  his  character.  lie  not  only  caused  the  brother  of 
Edmund  to  be  murdered,  but  also  sent  away  Edmund's  two  little 
sons  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  meaning,  it  is  supposed,  that  he 
should  put  them  to  death.  But  the  king  of  Sweden  took  com- 
passion on  them,  and  sent  them  to  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary, 
desiring  him  to  take  good  care  of  them.  Edwin,  the  elder,  died 
young,  but  the  younger,  who  was  called  Edward,  lived  to  grow 
up,  and  married  Agatha,  sister  of  the  queen  of  Hungary ;  and 
you  will  hear  of  him  again.  Canute,  when  he  was  thoroughly 
settled  in  England,  being  desirous  to  show  his  new  subjects  that 
he  had  a  real  confidence  in  them,  sent  almost  all  his  Danish  fleet 
and  army  back  again  to  Denmark,  keeping  only  forty  ships. 

He  next  offered  himself  in  marriage  to  Emma,  the  widowed 
queen  of  Ethelred ;  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  she 
actually  married  him,  although  he  had  been  her  children's 
greatest  enemy.  It  was,  however,  a  very  fortunate  marriage 
for  Canute,  as  it  prevented  the  duke  of  Normandy  from  at- 
tempting to  place  on  the  throne  of  England  his  nephews,  Alfred 
and  Edward,  the  two  sons  of  Emma  and  Ethelred. 

The  conduct  of  Canute  was  so  wise  and  prudent,  that  he  has 
been  called  by  historians  Canute  the  Great.  In  a  voyage  to 
Denmark,  to  repel  the  Swedes,  who  were  making  an  attack  upon 
that  country,  he  took  with  him  some  English  under  the  com- 
mand of  Earl  Godwin  ;  and  they  attacked  the  Swedish  army  with 
so  much  bravery,  that'  Canute  was  greatly  pleased  with  their 
conduct,  and  Godwin  became  one  of  his  greatest  favourites.  He 
stayed  in  Denmark  about  a  year  ;  and  when  he  returned  to 
England  he  found  the  country  in  great  tranquillity,  in  which  it 
continued  for  some  years.  During  this  time  Canute  employed 
himself  in  making  new  laws  and  regulations,  and  in  building 
churches  and  monasteries  :  neither  did  he  disdain  the  character 
of  a  poet ;  and  the  first  stanza  of  a  poem  written  by  him  on  the 
occasion  of  his  hearing  the  monks  of  Ely  chanting  mass,  as  he 
was  passing  by  on  the  water,  is  still  on  record. 

Cheerful  sang  the  monks  of  Ely, 
As  Cnut  the  king  was  passing  by  ; 
Row  to  the  shore,  knights,  said  the  king, 
And  let  us  hear  these  churchmen  sing. 

This  poem  was  afterwards  sung  in  the  churches,  which  gives  ua 
a  very  odd  notion  of  the  sacred  poetry  of  those  times. 
Exg,  D 
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Except  in  a  dispute  with  the  king  of  Scotland  about  the 
tribute  called  Danegeid,  which  he  demanded  for  a  part  of  Cumber- 
land that  had  at  some  former  time  been  given  up  to  the  Scots, 
Canute  preserved  England  in  peace  during  the  whole  of  his 
reign,  a  term  of  eighteen  years.  He  died  at  Shaftesbury  in  1036, 
and  left  three  sons,  Sweyn,  Harold,  and  Hardicanute. 

The  succession  had  been  settled  on  Hardicanute,  who  was 
Queen  Emma's  son ;  but  he  being  in  Denmark  when  his  father 
died,  Harold  seized  on  the  crown,  and  took  possession  of  the  late 
king's  treasures.  Earl  Godwin  and  the  greater  pait  of  the 
English  declared  for  Hardicanute ;  and  the  country  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  a  civil  war,  when  it  was  prevented  by  an  arrange- 
ment entered  into  for  dividing  the  kingdom  between  the  two 
brothers.  Harold  was  to  keep  London  and  the  counties  north 
of  the  Thames.  All  to  the  south  of  that  river  was  to  be  Har- 
dicanute's ;  and  his  mother,  Queen  Emma,  was  to  live  at  Win- 
chester, and  govern  the  country  for  him,  till  his  return  from  Den- 
mark. Emma  then  sent  for  her  two  sons,  whom  she  had  had  by 
Ethelred,  to  come  to  England  from  Normandy,  where  they  were 
living  under  their  uncle's  care.  Alfred,  on  his  arrival,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Earl  Godwin,  who  had  been  secretly  gained  to 
Harold's  interest,  and  was  carried  to  Ely,  where  he  was  either 
actually  murdered,  or  died  in  consequence  of  the  cruel  treatment 
he  suffered.  As  soon  as  Emma  heard  of  his  fate,  she  fled  into 
Flanders,  and  Harold  took  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  cruelty  and 
ambition,  for  he  died  in  1039.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
swiftness  in  walking  and  running,  which  obtained  for  him  the 
name  of  Harold  Hareibot. 

As  soon  as  Hardicanute,  who  had  joined  his  mother  in 
Flanders,  heard  of  the  death  of  Harold,  he  came  to  England, 
and  was  received  by  the  people  with  the  greatest  joy.  But  their 
joy  was  of  short  duration,  for  the  young  king  soon  showed  him- 
self to  be  of  a  very  ferocious  and  vindictive  temper.  He  had 
the  dead  body  of  Harold,  who,  you  know,  was  his  half-brother, 
taken  out  of  its  grave,  and  thrown  into  the  Thames.  Soon 
afterwards  he  levied  a  heavy  tax  on  his  English  subjects  to  pay 
his  Danish  fleet  and  army.  His  reign,  however,  did  not  last 
long,  for  he  died  in  1041,  having  shortened  his  life  by  his  ex- 
cessive intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking. 

The  violences  of  Harold   and  Hardicanute  had   so  much  dis- 
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gusted  the  English  with  their  Danish  sovereigns,  that  they  now 
resolved  to  restore  the  line  of  their  own  Saxon  princes,  and  they 
looked  about  amongst  the  descendants  of  Ethelred  for  a  successor 
to  the  vacant  throne.  Edward,  commonly  called  Edward  the 
Exile,  that  son  of  Edmund  Ironsides  who,  I  have  already  told 
you,  was  taken  care  of  by  the  king  of  Hungary,  was  undoubtedly 
the  next  heir  to  the  crown ;  but  he  was  so  far  off,  and  so  little 
known,  that  they  passed  him  by,  and  invited  Edward,  afterwards 
called  the  Confessor,  the  son  of  Ethelred  and  Emma,  to  ascend 
the  throne.  Edward,  being  of  a  timorous  and  unambitious 
temper,  did  not  desire  to  be  king,  and  would  have  declined  the 
offer,  had  not  Earl  Godwin,  who  was  now  become  the  most 
powerful  person  in  the  kingdom,  prevailed  on  him  to  suffer  him- 
self to  be  crowned.  This  restoration  of  the  Saxon  line  caused 
great  joy  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  was  long  celebrated  by 
an  annual  festival  called  Hokeday. 

Edward  married  Edgitha,  daughter  of  Earl  Godwin,  and 
began  his  reign  by  seizing  on  the  treasures  of  Queen  Emma,  who, 
he  pretended,  had  treated  him  very  unkindly  during  his  ad- 
versity. He  also  revoked  many  grants  which  the  late  king  had 
made  to  the  Danes,  and  took  off  the  Danegeld. 

Edward,  having  been  brought  up  amongst  the  Normans, 
had  many  friends  and  favourites  of  that  nation,  who  came  flock- 
ing over  to  him,  and  were  loaded  by  him  with  favours  and 
benefits.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  English  nobles,  par- 
ticularly to  Earl  Godwin,  who  considered  himself  as  having  a 
right  to  govern  and  direct  the  king,  and  who  was  indignant  at 
the  influence  which  the  Normans  had  over  him.  These  jea- 
lousies became  at  length  so  violent,  that  the  king  banished  Earl 
Godwin,  and  gave  his  possessions  to  Norman  favourites.  Even 
the  queen,  because  she  was  the  earl's  daughter,  was  very  harshly 
treated,  and  was  obliged  to  go  into  a  nunnery.  However,  after 
a  time,  Godwin  and  his  sons  returned  with  a  great  fleet,  and 
boldly  sailed  up  the  Thames  towards  London.  The  king  was 
then  persuaded  by  the  rest  of  the  English  nobles  to  restore 
Godwin  to  his  possessions,  and  to  banish  the  Normans,  who  all 
left  the  country  as  secretly  as  they  could,  for  fear  of  being  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  populace. 

Soon  after  this,  Earl  Godwin  died  suddenly,  as  he  was  sitting 
at  table  with  the  king.  Godwin  had  married  a  daughter  oi 
Canute  the  Great  j  and  Harold,  his  eldest  son,  who  was  quite 
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as  ambitious  as  his  father,  had  set  his  heart  on  succeeding 
Edward,  who  had  no  children,  in  the  throne  of  England.  But 
the  king,  who  was  aware  of  his  ambitious  designs,  and  desirous 
of  defeating  them,  sent  Alfred,  bishop  of  Worcester,  into 
Hungary,  to  bring  the  long-forgotten  prince,  Edward  the  Exile, 
to  England.  The  prince  obeyed  the  summons ;  but  died  a  few 
months  after  his  arrival,  leaving  a  little  boy,  named  Edgar 
Atheling,  and  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Christina,  friendless 
orphans  in  a  country  from  which  he  had  himself  been  banished 
for  forty  years. 

The  death  of  Edward  the  Exile  strengthened  Harold  yet  more 
in  his  hopes ;  and  on  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which 
took  place  in  1066,  he  was  crowned  king.  He  did  not,  however, 
find  the  throne  a  peaceable  possession ;  for  William,  duke  of 
Normandy,  immediately  asserted  his  own  claim  to  it,  under  pre- 
tence that  Edward  the  Confessor  had  left  him  the  kingdom  in 
his  will.  William,  in  aid  of  his  own  preparations,  excited  Hal- 
fager,  king  of  Norway,  and  Tosti,  the  brother  of  Harold,  to 
make  a  descent  in  the  north  of  England.  Harold  gained  near 
York  a  great  victory  over  these  invaders ;  but  was  then  obliged 
to  make  a  speedy  march  to  the  south  coast,  to  oppose  the  duke 
of  Normandy,  who  had  landed  with  a  great  army,  in  Pevensey 
Bay,  in  Sussex,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1066.  On  the  14th 
of  October  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Hastings,  a  battle  that 
completely  changed  the  fate  of  England.  Harold  was  killed  by 
a  wound  in  the  eye  from  an  arrow,  and  William  gained  a  signal 
victory. 

An  entirely  new  race  of  princes  now  ascended  the  throne ; 
and,  as  we  are  come  to  such  an  important  period  in  our  history, 
I  will  give  you  a  little  table  of  the  Saxon  kings,  which  you  will 
find  it  useful  to  study  at  your  leisure. 


THE  SAXON  LINE.  Began  to  Reign.         Reigned  Years. 

.    .  9 

.    .  21 

3 

,    .  6 


Egbert 827  . 

Ethelwolf,  son  of  Egbert 836  . 

Ethelbald,}  f857  ■ 

Ethelbert,  I  „  „.,    1      , »  J  860  . 

Ethelred, '>  sons  of  Ethelwolf    •    •    •    •  \8G6  , 

Alfred,      J  1871 

Edward  the  Elder,  son  of  Alfred   ...     901  . 

Athelstan,j  [925  , 

Edmund,  >  sons  of  Edward <  941 

Edred,       j  [946  . 

EdgYr',}  sons  of  Edmund (IsS  W  959  17 


5 

30 

24 

16 

5 

9 

3  or  4 
or  16 
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THE  SAXON  LINE — continued.  Began  to  Reign.        Reigned  Years. 

Kitffi^;}  *-«"*»  {"I : : : : :  £ 

Edmund  Ironsides 101G 1 

THE  DANISH  LINE. 
Canute  the  Great 1017 19 

SSa^H^o— •  • «:::::  i 

SAXON  LINE  RESTORED. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  son  of  Ethelred 

the  Unready 1042 24 

Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  usurped 

the  crown,  though  Edgar  Atlielmg, 

grandson  of  Edmund  Ironsides,  was 

the  natural  heir 1066 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  VII. 

George.  I  cannot  help  being  sorry  that  we  shall  have  no  more 
of  the  Saxon  kings.  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  should  like  the  Nor- 
mans at  all. 

Mary.  Do  you  know,  mamma,  I  have  been  thinking  all  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  that  song  you  once  tried  to  teach  me  : — 

The  Romans  in  England  long  did  sway, 
The  Saxons  after  them  led  the  way; 
They  tugg'd  with  the  Danes,  till  an  overthrow 
They  both  of  them  got  from  the  Norman  bow. 

Richard.  As  we  have  quite  done  with  the  Saxons,  I  wish, 
mamma,  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  all  you  recollect 
about  them. 

Mrs.  Markham.  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  have  set  me  no  very 
easy  task.  I  will,  however,  try  to  execute  it  as  well  as  I  can ; 
but  I  must  first  tell  you,  you  are  a  little  mistaken  in  supposing 
you  have  quite  done  with  the  Saxons.  Your  papa  and  I  are 
Saxons. 

Mary.  You  a  Saxon,  mamma !  Why  I  thought  you  were  an 
Englishwoman ! 

Mrs.  M.  So  I  am ;  but,  as  the  Saxons  continued  in  the  coun- 
try after  the  Conquest,  and  were  much  more  numerous  than 
the  Norman  settlers,  we  are  still  almost  all  of  us  chiefly  of  Saxon 
descent ;  and  our  language,  and  many  of  our  habits  and  customs, 
sufficiently  declare  our  origin.     But  I  think  you  wished  to  know 
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what  the  Saxons  were  like  in  the  interval  between  the  time  of 
Alfred  and  the  Norman  Conquest,  which  was  a  period  of  about 
165  years.  During  the  greater  part  of  that  time  they  were  in 
such  a  continual  state  of  warfare  with  the  Danes,  that  they  did 
not  make  much  progress  in  any  peaceful  arts.  Books  were  so 
very  scarce  and  dear,  that  they  were  only  to  be  found  in  royal 
libraries.  Paper  was  not  then  invented,  and  it  was  not  possible 
to  procure  parchment  enough  for  a  great  suprly  of  books. 
Besides  this,  there  were  only  manuscripts  (printing  not  being 
invented  till  a  long  time  afterwards),  and  but  few  people  could 
write.  Some,  however,  of  the  few  manuscripts  remaining  to  us 
in  the  Saxon  character  are  very  beautifully  and  carefully  written. 
The  Saxons  had  also  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  ac- 
quiring knowledge.  They  had  not  any  signs,  or  characters,  to 
express  numbers  except  the  Roman  letters  M.  D.  C.  V.  I., 
which  are  still,  you  know,  occasionally  in  use ;  and  till  the 
figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,*  &c,  were  brought  into  Europe  by  the 
Saracens,  by  whom,  it  is  said,  they  were  invented,  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  learning  and  practising  arithmetic — insomuch 
that  Aldhelm,  a  learned  Saxon,  pronounced  the  study  to  be 
almost  too  difficult  for  the  mind  of  man. 

George.  I  wish  that  learned  Saxon  had  seen  me  do  my  sum  to- 
day. 

Mrs.  M.  He  would  have  said  you  were  a  stupid  boy  if  you 
had  not  done  it,  and  a  very  conceited  one  if  he  had  heard  you 
boasting  of  it. 

Richard.  Were  the  Danish  kings  friends  to  learning  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  believe  they  were  still  less  so  than  the  Saxons, 
who,  many  of  them,  and  particularly  Edward  the  Confessor,  were 
fond  of  having  learned  men  about  them.  Canute  was  a  pagan 
before  he  became  king  of  England ;  but  he  was  afterwards  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  built  many 
monasteries  and  churches.  The  Danes  and  Saxons  resembled 
each  other  very  much  in  dress  and  language ;  but  the  Saxons, 
though  equally  brave  and  warlike,  appear  to  have  been  a  less 
savage  and  more  social  people  than  the  Danes.  They  were  not, 
however,  very  polished  in  their  manners.  They  sat  at  their 
feasts  on  long  benches,  at  large  square  tables,  and  every  person 
took  his  place  according  to  his  rank.  But  if  any  one  took  a 
higher  place  than  he  was  entitled  to,  he  was  degraded  to  the 
*  Still  called  the  Arabic  numerals. 
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bottom  of  the  table,  and  all  the  company  were  permitted,  with- 
out its  being  considered  any  breach  of  civility,  to  pelt  him  with 
bones. 

Richard.  If  the  Saxons  were  brave  and  warlike,  I  cannot 
think  how  they  could  let  themselves  be  conquered  by  the  Nor- 
mans. 

Mrs.  M.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion,  nearly  a  third 
part  of  the  land  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  monasteries,  nunne- 
ries, and  the  clergy ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  great 
cause  of  the  duke  of  Normandy's  easy  victory. 

Richard.  You  said  we  were  still  like  the  Saxons  in  many 
things.     Do  we  dress  like  them  ? 

Mrs.  M.  In  some  respects  we  do.  At  least  I  believe  that  the 
loose  dress  called  a  carter's  frock  very  much  resembles  the  tunic 
which  was  worn  by  the  Saxons.  These  tunics  were  bound  in  by  a 
belt  round  the  waist,  and  usually  came  no  lower  than  the  knee ; 
only  kings  and  nobles  wore  them  down  to  the  feet.  People  of 
rank  wore,  over  the  other,  a  short  tunic  or  surcoat,  made  of  silk, 
and  richly  embroidered  and  ornamented  ;  a  linen  shirt  also,  shaped 
much  like  a  modern  shirt,  was  now  an  indispensable  part  of  dress 
amongst  the  higher  orders  of  people. 

George.  But  how  did  the  poor  people  dress? 

Mrs.  M.  They  wore  no  shirt,  and  had  only  a  tunic  made  of 
coarse  materials.  The  slaves  wore  an  iron  collar  round  the  neck, 
and  were  clad  in  tunics  open  at  the  sides.  To  judge  by  the  pic- 
tures we  have  of  the  Saxons,  they  appear  generally  to  have  gone 
bare-headed  ;  though  they  occasionally  wore  fur  caps,  shaped  like 
a  Phrygian  bonnet.  The  hair  was  worn  long,  ind  parted  on  the 
forehead,  and  hung  in  straight  locks  on  each  side  of  the  face. 
The  beard  was  shaven  on  the  upper  lip  and  top  of  the  chin : 
the  rest  grew  long,  and  was  kept  very  smooth  and  neat,  and  was 
usually  divided  in  the  middle,  and  hung  down  in  two  points. 
Their  shoes  came  up  high,  and  were  more  properly  a  sort  of 
buskin. 

Richard.  But  you  have  said  nothing  of  the  ladies'  dress. 

Mrs.  M.  They  wore  a  linen  under-dress  with  long,  tight 
sleeves ;  and  over  that  a  wide  robe  or  gown  fastened  round  the 
waist  by  a  belt,  and  long  enough  to  conceal  the  feet.  Their  head- 
dress was  a  square  piece  of  linen  or  silk,  so  put  on  as  to  conceal 
the  hair  and  neck,  showing  only  the  face.  Historians  talk  of 
their  curls  and  crisping-pins ;    but  their  pictures  show  us  no- 
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thing  but  the  face  peeping  through  the  folds  of  their  cover-chief; 
and  it  ought  to  be  remembered  to  the  honour  of  the  Saxon  ladies, 
that,  while  the  men  were  continually  adopting  new  fashions  in 
their  dress,  there  was  in  300  years  little  or  no  change  in  that 
of  the  women.  Both  sexes  wore  mantles,  more  or  less  splendid 
according  to  their  rank,  and  a  profusion  of  gold  ornaments, 
fringes,  and  bracelets. 

George.  Then  did  they  wear  all  these  fine  things,  and  go  bare- 
legged ? 

31rs.  M.  I  forgot  their  stockings,  which  were  of  gay  colours, 
often  red  and  blue ;  and  at  one  time  the  Saxon  beaux  cross-gar- 
tered their  legs,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Scotch  High- 
landers still  do.  Loose  trousers  were  also  worn  latterly  ;  but  this, 
perhaps,  was  more  of  a  Norman  than  a  Saxon  fashion.  It  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  with  many  other  changes  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  whose  early  education  had  made  him  much  attached  to 
the  Norman  dress  and  customs.  Amongst  other  changes  Edward 
caused  his  nobles  to  be  called  barons,  instead  of  by  the  old  Saxon 
name  of  theyn. 

Richard.  You  never  told  us  why  he  was  called  the  Confessor. 

Mrs.  31.  The  title  of  Confessor  has  nearly  the  same  meaning 
with  that  of  Saint,  and  was  conferred  on  him  by  Pope  Alexan- 
der III.,  about  a  century  after  his  death. 

George.  I  remember  papa  once  showed  me  two  pictures :  one 
was  of  King  Canute  sitting  by  the  sea-side ;  and  the  other  was  a 
picture  of  Earl  Godwin  at  dinner.  Pray  what  is  the  meaning 
of  them  ? 

Mrs.  31.  The  picture  of  Canute  represented  him  rebuking  his 
courtiers  for  their  flattery.  They  had  been  extolling  him  as  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  king  in  the  world,  and  added  that  it 
was  impossible  for  anything  to  resist  his  commands.  Canute 
ordered  a  chair  to  be  placed  on  the  seashore  at  the  time  when 
the  tide  was  rising,  and,  sitting:  down,  commanded  the  waves  not 
to  rise  beyond  such  a  mark.  Still  the  water  kept  rising  higher 
and  higher,  till  at  last  it  touched  the  king's  feet ;  when,  turning 
to  his  courtiers,  who  were  standing  near  him,  wondering  what  he 
could  mean,  he  made  them  observe  that  the  waves  would  not 
obey  him,  and  called  on  them  to  acknowledge  that  God  only  is 
omnipotent.  The  other  picture  is  of  the  death  of  Earl  Godwin, 
which  took  place  as  he  was  sitting  at  table  with  the  king,  who 
had  been  reproaching  him  with  an  intention  to  betray  him.     The 
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earl,  though  conscious  that  what  the  king  said  was  true,  declared, 
with  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  wished  the  next  morsel  he  should 
eat  might  be  his  last,  if  he  had  ever  designed  any  treachery.  He 
then  took  a  piece  of  bread,  which  immediately  choked  him,  and 
Godwin  fell  back  dead  in  his  chair.  At  least  this  is  the  story, 
though  the  truth  of  it  is  very  doubtful.  At  all  events  he  was 
immoderately  ambitious  ;  and  ambitious  men  might  take  a  lesson 
from  observing  how  little  of  the  fruits  of  greatness  he  or  his 
family  gathered,  after  all  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  to  arrive  at 
it.  The  very  throne  which  his  son  obtained  proved  almost  im- 
mediately fatal  to  him. 

Richard.  Have  I  not  heard,  mamma,  about  Goodwin  Sands, 
and  that  Earl  Godwin  had  something  to  do  with  them  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Godwin's  estate  was  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Kent 
where  the  sea  has  since  made  great  encroachments  ;  and  those 
dangerous  sands  which  are  called  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  which 
are  now  entirely  under  water,  are  supposed  to  mark  the  place 
where  the  possessions  of  that  haughty  and  ambitious  noble  were 
formerly  situated. 

Richard.  I  have  been  looking  over  the  table  of  kings  you 
have  written  out  for  us,  and  I  do  not  see  the  name  of  King  Ar- 
thur amongst  them.      I  thought  he  had  been  a  very  famous  king. 

Mrs.  M.  He  has  been  made  famous  by  the  ballads  and  songs 
that  have  been  written  about  him  ;  but  some  people  suppose  his 
whole  history  to  have  been  a  fable.  I  believe,  however,  that 
Arthur  was  in  reality,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  British  kings 
at  the  time  of  Hengist  and  Horsa. 


Silver  Penny,  Great  Seal,  and  Armorial  Bearings  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

WIULIAM    I. 

Years  after  Christ,  1066—1087 


Early  English  helmets  from  the  Painted  Chamber,  Westminster. 

Ioris  the  custom  of  most  writers  not  to  describe  people's  persons 
and  characters  till  after  they  have  given  a  relation  of  their 
deaths ;  but  I  shall  begin  my  account  of  William  of  Normandy 
by  telling  you  that  he  was  of  middle  height,  and  stoutly  made, 
with  great  strength  of  body.  He  had  strongly-marked  features, 
and  a  stern  countenance :  he  was  a  shrewd,  clear-headed  man ; 
and  I  should  imagine  him  to  have  been  of  a  grave  and  thought- 
ful temper  ;  for  I  cannot  find  out  that  he  ever  indulged  in  any 
gaieties  or  amusements  (except  indeed  in  hunting,  of  which  he 
was  particularly  fond)  ;  and  it  is  said,  he  never  admitted  any- 
body to  intimacy  or  familiarity — not  even  those  in  whom  he 
placed  confidence,  and  for  whom  he  professed  friendship.  He 
had  a  few  favourites,  and  those  he  had  were  well  chosen,  which 
was  a  strong  proof  of  his  wisdom.  He  was  considered  religious, 
being  very  exact  in  the  performance  of  all  religious  observances  ; 
but  what  influence  these  had  on  his  conduct  is  more  than  we  can 
pretend,  or  ought,  to  say.  He  certainly  showed  some  great  in- 
stances of  generosity  ;  but  he  suffered  ambition  to  be  his  ruling 
passion. 

By  the  fatal  termination  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  which, 
as  I  have  already  said,  Harold  was  killed,  and  William  of  Nor- 
mandy completely  victorious,  the  English  were  thrown  into  the 
utmost  consternation.  Some  of  the  nobles  assembled  in  London 
to  deliberate  on  placing  Edgar  Atheling  on  the  throne ;  but 
before  they  could  come   to  any  settled  determination,  the  Con- 
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queror  was  already  at  their  gates.  Some  of  the  nobles  fled  into 
the  North  ;  but  the  rest,  and  amongst  them  Edgar  Atheling, 
came  out  to  meet  the  duke  of  Normandy,  and  offered  him  the 
vacant  throne,  which  he,  with  a  little  pretended  hesitation,  ac- 
cepted. He  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  on  Christmas-day, 
1066.  During  the  ceremony,  the  English,  to  show  their  satis- 
faction with  their  new  king,  set  up  loud  shouts  of  applause.  The 
Norman  guards,  who  were  stationed  on  the  outside  of  the  abbey, 
hearing  a  great  noise,  and  not  understanding  what  it  meant, 
thought  the  English  were  insulting  their  prince.  In  the  sudden 
passion  into  which  this  notion  betrayed  them,  they  set  fire  to 
some  neighbouring  houses,  which,  being  of  wood,  burnt  furiously. 
A  violent  tumult  ensued,  which,  though  it  arose  only  from  a  mis- 
take, caused  much  ill-will  between  the  two  nations,  and  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  pacifying  it. 

William,  however,  began  his  reign  with  so  much  prudence  and 
moderation,  that  his  new  subjects  thought  they  had  great  reason 
to  be  satisfied  ;  but  afterwards  when  he  built  castles  at  Norwich, 
Winchester,  Hereford,  and  London,  and  garrisoned  them  with 
Normans,  they  began  to  feel  themselves  oppressed.  On  an 
occasion  offered  by  his  going  into  Normandy,  they  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion,  but  without  success ;  and  William,  on  his 
return,  drew  the  reins  of  government  very  tight.  Many  years 
passed  in  unavailing  struggles  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  throw 
off  the  Norman  yoke,  and  in  reiterated  acts  of  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  Conqueror,  who  deprived  the  Saxon  nobles  of  their 
estates  to  bestow  them  on  his  Norman  followers.  He  also  de- 
posed the  English  bishops,  and  filled  their  places  with  Normans, 
or  other  foreigners ;  and  here  I  ought  not  to  omit  mentioning 
that  one  of  these,  Lanfranc,  an  Italian,  who  was  made  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  proved  himself,  by  his  wisdom  and  prudence,  and 
by  the  influence  he  had  with  the  king,  which  he  used  in  trying  to 
moderate  the  violence  of  his  temper,  one  of  the  best  friends  the 
poor  dejected  English  had.  During  this  time  Edgar  Atheling 
had  taken  refuge  with  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  who  had 
given  a  kind  reception  to  him,  and  to  several  nobles  who  had  fled 
out  of  England  with  him.  Malcolm  married  one  of  Edgar's 
sisters  ;  and,  assisted  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  made  an  attempt 
to  drive  out  the  Normans,  and  place  Edgar  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  But  William  soon  obliged  the  Scots  and  Danes  to 
retreat ;    and  with  a  view,  as  is  said,  to  place  an  impenetrable 
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barrier  between  England  and  Scotland,  he  depopulated  a  tract 
of  sixty  miles  north  of  the  IXumber,  and  made  it  quite  a  desert. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  fled  into  Scotland,  where  they  were 
humanely  received ;  the  rest  perished  miserably  from  cold  and 
hunger ;  and  the  land,  after  this  dreadful  devastation,  remained 
uncultivated  for  nine  years.  In  1071,  Malcolm  being  about  to 
make  a  fresh  attempt  in  favour  of  Edgar  Atheling,  William 
marched  against  him  with  a  large  army.  The  two  armies  met  on 
the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  a  battle  was  about  to  ensue,  but  the 
two  kings  made  peace  with  each  other ;  one  of  the  conditions  of 
which  was,  that  Edgar  Atheling  should  be  given  up  to  William, 
who  promised,  if  he  would  renounce  his  pretensions  to  the  throne 
of  England,  to  give  him  a  mark  a  day,*  which  was  considered 
a  very  handsome  allowance  in  those  times.  Edgar  assented  to 
these  terms,  and  both  he  and  William  ever  after  continued  true 
to  their  agreement. 

It  seemed,  however,  as  if  William  had  been  destined  never  to 
enjoy  repose  ;  for  now  that  he  had  no  more  disturbances  to  fear 
from  either  the  English  or  Scots,  his  throne  and  life  were  en- 
dangered by  a  conspiracy  amongst  his  own  Norman  nobles,  those 
very  persons  to  enrich  whom  he  had  been  so  often  guilty  of  in- 
justice and  cruelty.  Waltheof,  a  Saxon,  and  the  only  Saxon,  it 
is  said,  whom  William  had  retained  in  his  favour,  joined  at  first 
in  this  conspiracy,  but  afterwards  discovered,  and  so  enabled 
the  king  to  suppress  it.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  he 
was,  nevertheless,  the  only  one  of  the  conspirators  whom  the 
king  punished  for  the  offence. 

Fresh  vexations  next  awaited  William  in  his  own  family,  from 
the  turbulent  and  ungoverned  tempers  of  his  sons ;  particularly 
of  the  two  eldest,  Robert  and  William.  These  princes  had  been 
in  a  state  of  enmity  with  each  other ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  boyish 
frolic,  in  which  one  of  them  threw  some  water  on  his  brother's 
head,  was  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  between  them.  At  last 
Robert,  who  was  less  malignant  than  William,  but  more  passion- 
ate and  headstrong,  proceeded,  from  this  quarrel  with  his  bro- 
ther, to  an  open  rebellion  against  his  father,  whom  in  an  encoun- 
ter, not  knowing  who  he  was,  he  wounded  and  struck  off  his 
horse.  When  he  saw  that  it  was  the  king  with  whom  he  had  been 
engaged,  his  remorse  and  horror,  at  the  thought  of  having  been 
so  nearly  guilty  of  killing  his  own  father,  subdued  in  a  moment 

*  13s,  4d. 
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all  his  rebellious  and  proud  feelings ;  and  he  sprang  from  his 
horse  in  an  agony  of  grief,  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees  at  the 
king's  feet.  William  was  then  too  much  offended  to  forgive  him, 
and,  saying  many  bitter  words  to  him,  remounted,  and  returned 
to  his  own  army  ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  would  listen  to 
Robert's  contrite  entreaties.  At  last  Queen  Matilda,  who  was 
a  very  good  and  pious  woman,  and  who  was  made  very  unhappy 
by  the  dissensions  in  her  family,  prevailed  with  the  king  to  par- 
don his  son. 

One  would  have  thought  that,  after  all  these  turmoils,  William 
would  have  been  glad  of  some  repose ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  on 
some  trifling  quarrel  with  Philip  I.,  king  of  France,  he  marched 
an  army  into  that  country,  destroying  and  laying  waste  every- 
thing ;  and  as  it  was  in  the  month  of  July,  when  the  harvest  was 
ripe,  the  devastation  he  made  was  very  dreadful,  particularly  as 
he  burnt  every  town  and  village  he  passed  through.  But  his 
cruelty  brought  on  him  its  own  punishment ;  for  after  burning 
the  town  of  Mantes,  his  horse,  flinching  from  the  smoking  ashes, 
made  a  violent  plunge,  and  the  king  being  very  corpulent,  got  a 
bruise,  which  in  a  few  days  caused  his  death.  He  died  in  1087, 
at  the  abbey  of  St.  Gervaise,  near  Rouen,  and  was  buried  at 
Caen.  He  was  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  had 
reigned  twenty-one  years  in  England. 

He  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and 
had  four  sons  and  five  daughters : 

Robert,  to  whom  he  left  the  dukedom  of  Normandy. 

William,  king  of  England. 

Henry,  to  whom  he  left  his  mother  Matilda's  fortune. 

Richard,  who  died  young. 

Cecilia,  a  nun. 

Constance,  who  married  the  duke  of  Brittany. 

Agatha  and  Alice — died  young. 

Adela,  married  Stephen,  count  de  Blois. 

It  is  above  700  years  since  the  death  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  there  are  yet  remaining  two  remarkable  memorials 
of  his  reign  and  character.  The  one  is  the  New  Forest  in 
Hampshire,  to  make  which,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  plea- 
sures of  the  chase,  he  depopulated  a  large  district,  destroyed 
thirty  villages,  and  drove  out  the  inhabitants.  The  other  me- 
morial is  a  less  painful  one.  It  is  a  book  which  he  caused  to 
be  made,  called  Domesday  Book,  being  a  survey  of  the  whole 
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kingdom,  giving  an  account  of  the  extent  of  every  township, 
with  all  particulars  respecting  it.  This  book  is  still  preserved 
in  Westminster ;  and  all  possessors  of  estates,  who  are  curious  to 
know  to  whom  their  land  belonged  at  the  Conquest,  whether  it 
was  arable  or  pasture,  what  was  then  its  value,  and,  in  some 
cases,  what  cattle  it  was  stocked  with,  may  there  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  these  circumstances. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  VIII. 

Richard.  I  wish  William  had  not  been  so  cruel  to  the  poor 
English.  It  was  very  natural  for  them  to  wish  to  get  rid  of 
those  wicked  Normans. 

Mrs.  Markham.  And  I  fear  it  was  quite  as  natural  for  Wil- 
liam to  wish  to  oppress  the  poor  Saxons.  If  people  give  them- 
selves up  to  ambition,  they  naturally  become  cruel  and  unjust. 
William  had  undoubtedly  some  great  qualities ;  but  they  were 
shockingly  sullied  by  his  conduct  to  the  English,  at  least  to  the 
upper  class  of  them,  which  it  seemed  to  be  his  policy  to 
depress,  or  even  extirpate. 

Richard.     How  did  he  behave  to  the  poorer  sort  of  people  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Except  in  Hampshire,  and  the  district  north  of  the 
Humber,  which  for  reasons  of  his  own  he  depopulated,  I  believe 
he  suffered  the  labouring  classes  to  remain  very  much  in  the 
condition  in  which  he  found  them. 

Mary.  Sometimes,  mamma,  you  call  the  people  of  the  country 
English,  and  sometimes  Saxons ;  and  I  am  quite  puzzled  to  know 
which  was  their  real  name. 

Mrs.  M.  I  am  sorry,  my  dear,  that  I  have  puzzled  you  so 
needlessly.  In  strictness  I  should  have  called  them  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  and  the  rather  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
Normans  who  settled  in,  and  became  inhabitants  of,  this  country, 
and  who  were  called  Anglo-Normans. 

George.  Were  these  Anglo-Normans  any  of  them  poor  people, 
or  were  they  all  noblemen  ? 

Mrs.  M.  There  were  many  different  degrees  among  them. 
The  highest  in  rank,  after  the  king,  were  the  barons,  who  were 
made  rich  and  powerful  by  the  spoils  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobles. 
Another  class  was  composed  of  Norman  and  foreign  soldiers, 
who  had  helped  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  island,  and  who 
settled  on  the  lands  that  had  been  given  to  their  leaders,  and 
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became  their  vassals  and  tenants.  "With  this  class  became 
blended  gradually  the  Anglo-Saxon  thanes,  or  nobles,  who  were 
all  degraded  from  their  former  rank,  and  stripped  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  possessions ;  and  also  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceorls,  or 
farmers,  who,  if  they  had  never  taken  up  arms  against  the  Con- 
queror, were  allowed,  on  putting  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  some  Norman  baron,  to  live  without  molestation.  We  may 
suppose,  in  general,  that  from  this  extensive  class  are  chiefly 
derived  the  English  gentry  and  yeomanry.  Saxon  and  Norman 
are  now  melted  together ;  and  the  question,  whether  we  are  in 
the  greater  degree  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  origin,  is  no  longer 
of  any  moment.  But  it  was  not  till  long  after  William  and  his 
followers  were  all  dead  and  gone  that  the  descendants  of  the  two 
nations  could  endure  each  other ;  the  Normans  holding  in  con- 
tempt the  stupid,  ignorant  Saxons,  and  the  Saxons  detesting  their 
tyrannical  oppressors.  Besides  the  classes  I  have  been  telling 
you  of,  the  clergy  also  formed  a  distinct  and  numerous  body. 
The  lowest  rank  of  the  people  had  few,  if  any,  rights  of  their 
own.  These  were  usually,  like  the  Russian  peasants  of  our  own 
times,  considered  as  annexed  to  the  estate  on  which  they  lived, 
and  were  bought  and  sold  together  with  it.  Domestic  slaves 
also  were  very  numerous ;  and  these  were  the  most  miserable 
and  degraded  of  any.  The  children  of  these  poor  people  were 
slaves  equally  with  their  parents ;  and  thus  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  condition  of  slavery  was  very  great,  though  there 
were  many  ways  by  which  emancipation  might  be  obtained,  in 
later  reigns  especially ;  and  many  free  labourers,  who  worked 
for  hire,  as  the  labourers  of  our  own  times  do  now.  In  towns 
there  was  another  class  of  people,  called  burghers.  These  were 
tradesmen,  or  merchants,  who  joined  together  in  little  societies ; 
but  in  this  reign  they  had  not  become  a  numerous,  or  at  least 
not  a  powerful  body. 

George.  Pray,  mamma,  could  William  and  his  Normans 
speak  English  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  believe  they  never  tried  to  learn.  William  used 
every  means  in  his  power  to  introduce  the  Norman  or  French 
into  England,  and  to  eradicate  the  Anglo-Saxon  language.  He 
altered  many  of  the  old  Saxon  laws,  and  established  Norman 
instead,  which  were  all  written  in  Norman-French ;  and  he 
ordered  that  law-business  should  be  carried  on  in  that  language. 
He  also  required  that  French,  instead  of  Saxon,  should  be  taught 
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to  the  children  in  the  schools  :  but  it  is  easier  to  conquer  a  king- 
dom than  to  change  a  language  ;  and  after  an  ineffectual  strug- 
gle, which  lasted  three  centuries,  the  Saxon  got  the  better  at 
last,  and,  with  some  intermixture  of  the  Norman,  forms  the  basis 
of  the  language  we  now  speak.  And  even  the  Norman  word& 
we  retain  are  often  so  altered  by  our  way  of  pronouncing  them, 
that  a  Frenchman  would  not  easily  recognise  them.  Did  you 
not  hear,  while  we  were  changing  horses  at  Doncaster,  the  town- 
crier  call  out  "  O  yes — this  is  to  give  notice ! "  &c.  ?  which 
you  and  George  laughed  at  as  nonsense,  for  you  did  not  know 
that  the  crier's  "  O  yes  "  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  Norman  word 
«  Oyez,"— "  Hear  ye." 

Richard.  Why  should  William  want  to  make  the  people  talk 
French  ?  I  thought  you  had  said  the  Normans  were  originally 
Danes. 

Mrs.  M.  They  originally  came  from  Denmark,  under  Rollo, 
the  ancestor  of  William  the  Conqueror  ;  but  they  soon  left  off  all 
their  Danish  habits,  and  adopted  those  of  the  French. 

George.  What  was  papa  saying  to-day  about  some  fine  place 
that  was  built  after  the  great  battle  in  which  Harold  was  killed  ? 

Mrs.  M.  You  must  mean  Battle  Abbey.  It  was  built  by  the 
Conqueror,  in  commemoration  of  his  victory,  near  the  place 
where  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  still  remains  a  monument 
of  it. 

Richard.  If  ever  I  live  to  be  a  man,  one  of  the  first  things  I 
shall  do  will  be  to  travel  all  over  England,  and  see  the  places 
where  great  events  have  happened. 
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St.  Michael's  Mount,  Normandy. 

"William,  second  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  twenty- 
seven  years  old  when  he  became  king.  Like  his  father,  he  had 
great  bodily  strength  and  activity,  and  he  resembled  him  also  in 
the  sternness  of  his  countenance.  His  complexion  was  ruddy, 
and  his  hair  red,  on  which  account  he  obtained  the  surname  of 
Rufus.  He  had  a  stammering  in  his  speech,  especially  when  he 
was  angry,  which,  if  historians  are  to  be  believed,  was  very  often. 
He  was  brave  and  active  in  war,  like  his  father,  and  like  him 
was  ambitious  and  rapacious,  but  had  not  any  of  his  nobler  qua- 
lities ;  he  was  irreligious,  a  lover  of  low  company  and  of  exces- 
sive drinking,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  principles  of 
either  honour  or  honesty. 

His  father  was  scarcely  dead  when  he  set  off  for  England  to 
secure  the  inheritance  which  was  left  him,  and  to  seize  upon  the 
royal  treasures.  It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  with  part  of  them 
he  paid  his  father's  legacy  to  his  brotKer  Henry.  His  fierce  and 
imperious  temper  being  well  known  to  the  Anglo-Norman 
barons,  they  were  very  sorry  to  have  him  for  their  king,  and 
made  a  rebellion  to  place  his  elder  brother  Robert,  who  was  a 
much  greater  favourite  with  them,  on  the  throne. 

William  Rufus  now  found  it  convenient  to  make  friends  with 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  composed  the  great  mass  of  the  people ; 
and  he  promised  to  restore  many  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 
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By  their  help  he  speedily  subdued  the  rebellion  of  the  barons. 
The  fair  promises  which  he  had  made  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  he 
very  soon  forgot ;  but  he  never  forgot  his  resentment  against 
Robert,  on  whom  he  retaliated  by  attacking  his  possessions  in 
Normandy  ;  and  this  kept  the  two  brothers  in  a  continual  state  of 
enmity.  The  only  occasion  on  which  they  ever  agreed  (for  I 
fear  Robert  was  very  little  better  than  William)  was  when  they 
joined  to  oppress  their  brother  Henry.  Henry's  inheritance  had 
ueen  left  him  in  money.  Robert,  who  was  always  extravagant 
and  thriftless,  had  been  glad  to  sell  to  him  a  part  of  Normandy, 
called  Cotentin  ;  but  afterwards,  in  concert  with  William,  sought 
to  deprive  him  of  it.  Henry,  being  both  brave  and  determined, 
would  not  tamely  give  it  up,  and  with  a  small  number  of  men 
fortified  himself  in  Mont  St.  Michael ;  but  after  enduring  a  very 
rigorous  siege,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of 
provisions.  Having  thus  lost  everything,  he,  with  a  few  faithful 
followers,  who  would  not  forsake  him  in  his  distress,  wandered 
about,  often  in  want  of  necessaries,  and  always  in  wrant  of  a  home. 

Some  time  after  this,  Robert  went  on  the  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land  ;  and  to  procure  money  for  this  expedition  he  lent  or  mort- 
gaged his  duchy  for  five  years  to  his  brother  William,  for  ten 
thousand  marks.  William  extorted  the  money  from  his  English 
subjects ;  and  then,  very  much  delighted  with  his  bargain,  took 
possession  of  Normandy.  He  did  not  find  it  a  very  peaceable 
possession,  for  it  involved  him  in  continual  quarrels  and  wars  with 
the  king  of  France,  in  which  sometimes  the  French  and  some- 
times the  Normans  had  the  advantage.  In  one  of  these  encoun- 
ters, Heli  de  la  Fleche,  a  very  brave  baron,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  William.  After  some  time  he  regained  his  liberty,  and  then, 
coming  to  William,  made  him  an  offer  of  his  services.  The  king 
rejected  them  ;  on  which  Heli  went  out,  saying  he  would  be 
revenged  for  the  indignity.  William  called  after  him,  in  a  very 
rude  and  haughty  manner,  "  to  be  gone,  and  do  his  worst."  As 
soon  as  Heli  arrived  in  France,  he  attacked  William's  territories 
there,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  town  of  Mans. 

The  news  of  this  event  was  brought  to  William  while  he  was 
hunting  in  the  New  Forest.  He  instantly  left  the  chase,  gal- 
loped off  to  the  sea-coast,  and  embarked  for  Normandy.  It  blew 
so  furious  a  storm  that  the  sailors  at  first  refused  to  put  to  sea. 
The  king's  impatience,  however,  was  so  great,  that  lie  would  not 
listen  to  them.      He  insisted  on  their  setting  sail,  and,  contrary 
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to  all  expectation,  landed  safely  at  Barfleur  the  next  morning. 
Heli  de  ia  Fleche  was  soon  driven  out  of  Mans,  and  William 
returned  to  England  to  complete  the  preparations  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  for  taking  possession  of  Guienne,  which  the 
duke  of  Guienne  had  mortgaged  to  him,  in  like  manner  as 
Robert  had  mortgaged  Normandy.  But  a  sudden  end  was  put 
to  all  his  ambitious  projects;  for,  going  to  hunt  in  the  New 
Forest,  during  the  time  in  which  he  was  awaiting  a  fair  wind  to 
take  his  army  over  to  France,  he  was  shot  by  an  arrow  from  the 
bow  of  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  who  was  hunting  with  him.  Some  say 
it  was  a  mere  accident,  and  that  the  arrow,  hitting  against  a  tree, 
glanced  and  struck  the  king :  others  suppose  him  to  have  been 
shot  by  design ;  but  how  that  was,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
now  to  say.  A  story  is  related  in  an  old  chronicle,  that,  while 
William  was  at  dinner,  before  he  went  out  hunting,  he  ordered 
some  arrows  to  be  brought  him,  and  that,  picking  out  six  very 
long  and  sharp  ones,  he  gave  two  of  them  to  Tyrrel,  saying, 
"  You  are  a  good  marksman,  and  will  know  how  to  use  them.*' 
He  little  thought  that  one  of  these  arrows  was  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  his  own  death.  William  was  killed  in  the  year  1100,  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  He 
was  never  married. 

Odious  as  his  name  must  ever  be,  one  memorial  is  left  of  him, 
which  is  still  an  object  of  admiration ;  I  mean  Westminster  Hall, 
which  he  built ;  a  noble  structure,  and  one  of  the  largest  rooms 
in  Europe.  He  also  built  the  Tower  of  London.  I  ought  to 
mention,  as  one  of  the  remarkable  circumstances  of  this  reign, 
that  Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  made  a  descent  on  Anglesea  in 
1098.  This  was  the  last  attempt  on  England  by  any  of  the 
northern  nations.  Those  restless  people  learned  about  this  time 
the  art  of  tillage,  which  provided  them  with  food  and  gave  them 
occupation  at  home,  and  thus  freed  the  rest  of  Europe  from 
their  predatory  invasions.  It  was  also  in  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus  that  the  sea  overflowed  the  estates  of  Earl  Godwin,  and 
formed  the  Goodwin  Sands,  of  which  I  have  already  given  you 
some  account. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  IX. 

"Richard*     I  shall  be  very  prlad,  mamma,  when  you  come  to  a 
good  king.     It  is  vers  disagreeable  to  hear  about  bad  people. 
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Mrs.  Markham.  It  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  plea- 
sure of  reading  history,  that  it  is  such  a  painful  record  of  human 
crimes.  One  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
human  heart,  which  is  so  formed  that  rank,  and  power,  and  for- 
tune all  tend  to  incline  it  to  what  is  wrong.  Kings  and  states- 
men, and  others,  who  from  the  greatness  of  their  station  are  most 
prominent  in  history,  are  therefore  more  liable  to  err  than  people 
in  a  lower  and  happier  condition  of  life.  And,  perhaps,  there  is 
another  cause  why  history  is  so  much  fuller  of  wicked  than  of 
virtuous  deeds :  the  virtuous  deeds  are  passed  over,  as  not  afford- 
ing so  much  to  be  said  about  them. 

George.  How  do  you  know  what  William  Rufus  and  William 
the  Conqueror  were  like  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  can  only  know  it  from  the  descriptions  I  have  read 
of  them  in  books.  The  Conqueror,  and  his  sons  Robert  and  Wil- 
liam, have  been  described  to  us  from  some  very  curious  painting3 
on  the  walls  of  a  chapel  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  original  portraits.  Queen  Matilda  was  also 
in  the  same  picture,  and  was  drawn  with  a  book  in  her  hand. 
There  is  also  a  very  curious  piece  of  tapestry,  called  the  Ba3Teux 
tapestry,  which  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Matilda  herself,  though 
others  suppose  it  to  have  been  worked  by  her  granddaughter, 
the  Empress  Maude.  This  is  still  in  existence  at  Caen,  and 
represents,  in  a  series  of  pictures  worked  in  worsted,  the  history 
of  the  conquest  of  England.  The  faces  are  supposed  to  be  por- 
traits ;  but  it  is  not  possible  they  can  be  very  exact  likenesses. 

Richard.  I  thought  St.  Michael's  Mount  had  been  in  Corn- 
wall. 

Mrs.  M.  There  is  a  place  of  that  name  in  Mount's  Bay,  a 
steep  rock  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  which, 
at  high  water,  is  quite  covered  by  the  sea,  and  makes  the  mount 
an  island.  On  the  top  is  a  castle,  which  is  still  inhabited.  A 
rock  similarly  placed  in  the  sea,  and  also  called  Mont  St.  Mi- 
chael, is  situate  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France.  On  this  rock 
is  likewise  a  castle,  and  there  it  was  that  Henry  was  besieged  by 
his  brothers. 

George.  I  was  very  sorry  that  Robert  joined  William  in  using 
his  brother  Henry  so  ill ;  for  I  feel  a  sort  of  liking  for  Robert. 

Mrs.  M.  So  do  most  people,  I  believe,  when  they  read  his 
history ;  but  it  is  more  because  his  misfortunes,  and  the  ill-usage 
he  afterwards  met  with,  excite  our  compassion,  than  for  any  real 
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merits  which  he  possessed.     He  was  an  undutiful  son,  and  an 
unkind  brother. 

Hickard.     What  did  his  going  on  a  crusade  mean? 

Mrs.  M.  It  had  long  been  considered  an  act  of  great  piety  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  to  visit  our  Saviours  sepulchre. 
Jerusalem,  after  the  declension  of  the  Roman  power,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  not  only  the  bravest, 
but  also  the  most  civilized,  people  of  the  East.  While  they 
remained  masters  of  the  Holy  City,  the  Christian  pilgrims  were 
permitted  to  pay  their  devotions  unmolested.  About  the  year 
1059,  the  Turks,  who  were,  as  they  still  are,  a  very  ignorant  and 
brutal  people,  became  masters  of  Jerusalem,  and  treated  the  pil- 
grims with  great  cruelty,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  them  from 
visiting  the  sepulchre.  One  of  these  pilgrims,  named  Peter  the 
Hermit,  though  only  a  poor  priest,  has  made  himself  more  dis- 
tinguished in  history  than  the  most  potent  monarch  of  his  time. 
On  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  inflamed  by  zeal  for  religion 
and  by  resentment  against  the  Turks,  he  went  about  from  country 
to  country,  exhorting  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe  to  go  and 
fight  against  the  Pagans,  and  drive  them  from  Jerusalem.  The 
pope  entered  warmly  into  the  cause,  and  published  a  crusade. 
The  word  crusade  arose  from  the  figure  of  a  cross,  which  those 
who  took  up  arms  on  this  occasion  wore  on  the  left  shoulder. 
In  a  short  time,  men  of  all  ranks  flew  to  arms  with  an  almost  in- 
conceivable ardour,  some  selling  their  lands  to  obtain  money  for 
the  expedition,  and  all  leaving  their  countries  and  their  families, 
to  pursue  the  wild  scheme  of  making  war  on  the  Turks,  and 
redeeming  Jerusalem  from  the  hands  of  infidels. 

Mary.     And  did  they  succeed  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Most  extraordinary  to  say,  they  did.  After  enduring 
hardships  of  every  kind,  and  contending  with  numerous  hosts  of 
enemies,  the  crusaders,  under  the  command  of  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon, possessed  themselves  of  Jerusalem  after  a  bloody  siege.  They 
elected  Godfrey  king ;  and  the  city  remained  for  about  a  hundred 
years  in  the  possession  of  the  Christians,  when  it  was  reconquered 
by  Saladin,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

George.     And  then,  I  suppose,  they  left  off  crusading  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Not  quite  then,  as  you  will  find,  when  we  advance 
farther  in  our  history.  The  crusades  lasted  from  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Hermit  in  1095  till  1291,  a  period  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years ;  during  which  time  the  princes  of  Europe  were  con- 
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tinually  undertaking  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  often  to  the 
destruction  of  themselves  and  their  fortunes,  and  of  the  poor 
fellows  who  followed  in  their  train.* 

Mary.    Then,  dear  mamma,  why  did  they  go  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Indeed  your  question  is  a  very  difficult  one.  I  will, 
however,  answer  it  as  well  as  I  can.  In  the  first  place  it  was 
considered  a  religious  duty,  and  it  was  thought  that  those  who 
died  in  the  Holy  Land  were  sure  to  be  received  into  heaven,  let 
their  lives  have  been  ever  so  bad. 

Mary.  But  would  it  not  have  been  a  much  easier  way  of  going 
to  heaven  to  have  led  good  lives  and  stayed  at  home  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Indeed  one  would  have  thought  so.  But,  perhaps, 
other  motives  were  mixed  with  those  of  religion.  Those  who 
returned  gained  the  advantage  of  being  much  honoured  in  their 
lives  ;  and  at  their  deaths  had  the  privilege  of  having  their  figures 
represented  on  their  tombs  with  their  legs  crossed,  to  show  to  all 
succeeding  generations  that  they  had  served  in  the  holy  wars. 

George.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  was  a  privilege  I  should 
have  cared  much  about. 

Mrs.  M.  Besides  these  reasons,  whether  good  or  bad,  there 
was  the  irresistible  impulse  of  example.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
universal  madness,  from  which  nobody  could  be  exempt. 

*  The  crusades  to  the  Holy  Land  are  commonly  reckoned  as  having  been 
seven  in  number,  though  some  writers  reckon  more  than  seven,  and  others 
reckon  the  seven  differently. 

The  first  crusade  was  that  commenced  in  1096,  at  the  instigation  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,  and  in  which  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  afterwards  took  the  command. 

The  second  was  preached  by  St.  Bernard  in  1145,  and  led  by  the  Emperor 
Conrad  III.  and  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France. 

The  third  was  that  on  which  our  Richard  I.  and  Philip  Augustus,  king  of 
France,  set  out  in  1190. 

The  fourth  crusade  dates  from  1204,  and  was  led  by  Baldwin,  earl  cf 
Flanders,  and  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat.  This  crusade  is  marked 
by  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1204,  and  the  commencement  of  what  is 
called  the  Latin  empire  in  that  city. 

In  the  fifth  crusade  Damietta  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1215,  but  after- 
wards abandoned  in  1227.  Another  unsuccessful  expedition,  undertaken  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  in  1228,  is  often  reckoned  as  another  crusade. 

The  sixth  crusade  was  that  on  which  Louis  IX.  of  France  set  out  in  1243, 
and  from  which  he  returned  in  1254. 

The  seventh  and  last  was  that  which  he  commenced  in  1270,  in  which 
he  died,  and  in  which  our  Edward  L,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  also  bore  part.  No 
crusades  were  commenced  afterwards,  but  the  year  1291,  in  which  Tyre  and 
Ptolemais  were  taken  by  the  Mamelukes,  is,  as  is  said  above,  commonly  fixed 
as  the  date  of  their  termination.  It  may  be  added  that  though,  when  we  speak 
of  the  crusades,  the  expeditions  against  the  Turks  in  Palestine  are  usually 
meant,  the  word  crusade  is  also  often  used  in  speaking  of  many  other  religious 
wars  undertaken,  or  preached  by  the  pope  and  his  adherents  against  other 
infidels,  or  against  heretics,  as,  for  example,  against  the  Albigenses  in  France. 
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Richard.  I  think  it  was  a  very  bad  example. 

Mrs.  M.  I  think  so  too ;  but  still,  out  of  so  much  that  was 
bad,  God  in  his  mercy  has  permitted  some  good  to  arise.  The 
Saracens  (though  those  who  wrote  the  accounts  of  the  crusades 
were  accustomed  to  style  them  barbarians  and  savages)  were  very 
superior  to  the  Europeans  in  their  knowledge  of  the  sciences, 
and  in  many  of  the  arts  and  elegancies  of  life.  Much  of  this 
knowledge  was  brought  home  by  the  crusaders.  The  private 
misery  which  those  wars  occasioned  is  now  over,  and  we  are  only 
affected  for  the  moment  while  we  are  reading  of  it ;  but  the 
knowledge,  my  dear  children,  remains. 

George.  Then  are  the  people  of  those  countries  so  much 
cleverer  now  than  we  are  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Whilst  we  have  been  improving  and  gaining  know- 
ledge ever  since,  the  Turks  and  all  the  people  of  the  East  have 
been  standing  absolutely  still.  There  are  some  Travels  in  the  East, 
written  about  the  year  1440,  by  De  Brocquiere,  who  was  grand 
carver  to  the  good  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  you  might  suppose 
they  were  written  only  last  year ;  the  manners  of  the  people,  as 
he  describes  them,  being  in  every  particular  precisely  the  same 
as  they  are  now  said  to  be  by  travellers  of  our  own  time. 
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Armorial  Bearings  of  Henry  I. 
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Statues  of  Henry  and  bis  Queen.    From  the  West  Front  of  Rochester  Cathedral. 

Henry,   the  Conqueror's   youngest  son,  who  was    hunting   with 
William  in  the  New  Forest  at  the  time  when  he  was  slain  by 
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Tyrrel,  instead  of  showing  any  concern  at  his  brother's  death,  or 
even  waiting  to  see  his  body  borne  away  from  the  spot  where  it 
fell,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode  directly  to  Winchester, 
where  he  seized  on  the  royal  treasure.  He  then  hastened  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  by  great  gifts,  and  many  promises,  disposed  the  people 
so  much  in  his  favour,  that  they  crowned  him  king  by  the  name 
of  Henry  I.,  in  violation  of  the  right  of  his  brother  Robert,  who 
was  still  in  Palestine. 

Henry's  character  was  made  up  of  such  an  extraordinary  mix- 
ture of  many  good  and  engaging?with  many  bad  qualities,  that  I 
find  a  difficulty  in  giving  you  a  just  description  of  him.  When 
we  consider  his  courage,  his  intrepidity,  his  political  wisdom,  his 
impartial  administration  of  justice  to  his  people,  his  love  and 
affection  for  his  children,  his  fine  understanding,  and  his  agreeable 
and  facetious  humour,  as  they  are  described  to  us  by  the  histo- 
rians of  his  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  inclined  to  admire 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  his  ambition,  his  avarice,  his  unjust 
usurpation,  and  his  wicked  conduct  to  his  brother  Robert,  and  to 
his  nephew  William  (Robert's  son),  oblige  us  to  acknowledge 
that,  notwithstanding  his  dazzling  qualities,  he  must  have  been  a 
very  bad  man.  In  regard  to  his  person,  he  was  of  a  middle 
height,  and  well  made  ;  his  countenance  was  agreeable  and  se- 
rene, and  his  hair  brown,  thick,  and  bushy.  He  had  received 
what  was  considered,  in  those  days,  a  learned  education  ;  and 
from  having  performed  the  great  work  of  translating  Esop's 
fables,  he  acquired  the  surname  of  Beauclerc. 

He  began  his  reign  by  promising  to  redress  all  the  evils  which 
his  father  and  brother  had  inflicted  on  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
granted  them  a  charter  of  privileges ;  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, restored  Edward  the  Confessor's  code  of  laws,  to  which  the 
people  were  much  attached.  He  banished  from  his  court  all 
William's  profligate  associates,  and  recalled  from  exile  Anselm, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  banished  by  Rufus  for 
refusing  to  receive  investiture  from  his  hands.  Also,  the  more 
to  gratify  his  English  subjects,  he  married  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  and  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ed- 
mund the  Exile,  and  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling.  He  also  remitted 
•many  debts  that  were  owing  to  the  crown,  and  omitted  nothing 
that  could  endear  him  to  the  people.  This  might  proceed  more 
from  policy  than  from  real  love  to  his  subjects.  He  may  have 
thought  that,  as  his  crown  was  usurped,  he  could  preserve  it  only 
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through  the  affection  of  the  people.      At  any  rate,  the  effect  of 
this  conduct  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  Duke  Robert  had  returned  from  the  Holy 
Land,  and  resumed  the  possession  of  Normandy.  He  lost  no 
time  in  making  preparations  for  invading  England,  and  asserting 
his  right  to  the  crown.  He  was  joined  by  some  discontented 
barons,  and  landed  with  his  army  at  Portsmouth,  on  the  19th  of 
July,  1101.  Henry  now  found  the  benefit  of  the  conciliatory 
conduct  which  he  had  pursued  towards  the  English,  who  re- 
mained firm  to  him,  while  the  Normans  chiefly  sided  with  Robert ; 
and  he  marched  to  Portsmouth,  with  a  numerous  army,  to 
oppose  his  brother.  The  two  armies  stood  facing  each  other 
several  days,  as  if  awe-struck,  without  coming  to  an  engagement ; 
which  gave  Anselm  and  some  of  the  barons,  who  were  desirous 
of  peace,  an  opportunity  of  concluding  a  treaty  between  the  two 
princes,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Robert  should  give  up 
his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England,  in  consideration  of 
Henry's  granting  him  a  pension  of  3000  marks,  and  promising  to 
restore  those  Anglo-Normans  who  had  joined  with  him  to  their 
honours  and  estates  in  England.  It  was  further  agreed,  that  if 
either  of  the  brothers  should  die  without  children,  the  other 
should  succeed  to  his  dominions.  The  two  armies  were  then  dis- 
banded, and  Robert  spent  two  months  with  his  brother  in  feasts 
and  amusements,  and  then  returned  to  Normandy.  But  as  soon 
as  Robert  was  gone,  Henry  took  the  first  opportunity  of  ruining 
and  degrading  those  barons  who  had  taken  his  side.  When  Ro- 
bert heard  this,  he  returned  to  England,  and  remonstrated  with 
Henry  on  this  breach  of  the  treaty :  but  he  soon  found  that, 
instead  of  benefiting  his  friends,  he  was  endangering  himself  by 
staying  in  his  brother's  dominions  ;  and  he  only  escaped  in  safety 
by  consenting  to  give  up  his  pension. 

The  Norman  barons  were  now  made  discontented  by  Robert's 
imprudence,  prodigality,  and  indolence,  and  the  mismanagement 
of  his  affairs,  which  followed  in  consequence.  In  1104  they  in- 
vited Henry  to  come  over  and  settle  their  disagreements  with 
their  duke — an  invitation  which  Henry  gladly  accepted ;  and  he 
acted  so  skilfully,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  so  craftily,  that  he 
weakened  and  humbled  his  brother's  party,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  obtaining  Normandy  for  himself.  During  the  two  following 
years,  Robert  entangled  himself  more  and  more  in  difficulties, 
and  Henry  gained  every  possible  advantage  over  his  inconsiderate 
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brother.  At  last,  in  1106,  he  made  a  direct  invasion  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  in  a  battle  fought  on  the  28th  of  September,  he  took 
Robert  prisoner,  and  many  of  his  nobles,  amongst  whom  was 
Edgar  Atheling.  Edgar,  however,  was  considered  no  formida- 
ble enemy,  and  was  soon  set  at  liberty,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  harmless  and  enviable  obscurity.  His  Saxon  blood,  and 
his  mild  and  amiable  disposition,  made  him  the  idol  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  while  his  imbecility  and  want  of  enterprise  rendered  him 
too  insignificant  to  be  feared  by  the  Normans.  The  only  spirited 
thing  we  hear  of  him  is,  that  he  had  accompanied  Robert  to  the 
Holy  Land.  From  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  to  his 
death,  which  was  not  till  he  was  very  old,  though  the  exact  time 
is  not  recorded,  he  lived  quietly  in  England,  and  probably  far 
more  happily  than  any  of  those  who  were  wearing  that  crown  to 
which  he  himself  had  the  best  title. 

Robert's  fate  was  not  so  happy.  He  was  brought  prisoner  to 
England  ;  and  his  cruel  and  unrelenting  brother  kept  him  in 
perpetual  confinement  till  his  death  twenty-eight  years  after- 
wards. The  whole  of  Normandy  submitted  to  Henry.  Robert's 
son,  William,  a  child  of  six  years  old,  was  found  in  the  castle  of 
Falaise,  and  was  committed  by  Henry  to  the  care  of  Helie  de 
St.  Saen,  who  had  married  a  natural  daughter  of  Robert. 

Everything  had  prospered  with  Henry,  according  to  his  am- 
bitious wishes,  but  you  would  be  much  mistaken  were  you  to 
suppose  that  his  happiness  was  now  complete.  From  this  time  he 
never  knew  what  happiness  was.  Remorse  for  his  conduct  to- 
wards his  brother  preyed  unceasingly  on  his  mind.  He  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  stifle  it  by  founding  abbeys  and  building  churches, 
and  he  had  not  virtue  or  strength  of  mind  enough  to  repent  sin- 
cerely and  make  true  amends.  On  the  contrary,  though  groan- 
ing under  the  burden  of  one  crime,  he  still  (no  uncommon  case) 
was  meditating  the  commission  of  another,  that  of  destroying  his 
brother's  son,  whose  rightful  claims  kept  him  in  a  continual  dread, 
and  prevented  all  enjoyment  of  what  he  had  so  unjustly  got.  He 
therefore  sent  Robert  Beauchamp  to  surprise  the  castle  of  St. 
Saen,  during  the  absence  of  its  lord,  and  to  seize  on  the  young 
prince ;  but,  by  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  the  people  who 
were  left  in  charge  of  him,  the  child  was  carried  to  a  place  of 
safety.  Henry,  enraged  at  this  disappointment,  confiscated  all 
the  property  of  Helie  de  St.  Saen,  who,  having  no  longer  a 
home  of  his  own.  wandered  about  from  court  to  court,  claiming 
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protection  for  his  royal  charge,  who  was  everywhere  pitied  for 
his  misfortunes,  and  admired  for  the  beauty  of  his  person.  The 
earl  of  Anjou  engaged  to  assist  him,  and  promised  him  his  daugh- 
ter Sybilla  in  marriage ;  but  Henry  no  sooner  heard  that  his 
nephew  had  acquired  so  powerful  a  friend,  than  he  determined 
to  prevent  the  intended  match,  and  offered  his  own  and  only  son 
William  in  marriage  to  Matilda,  another  of  the  earl's  daughters. 
The  earl  found  this  temptation  so  strong,  that  he  broke  off  the 
contract  with  William,  the  son  of  Robert,  and  concluded  one 
with  William  the  son  of  Henry.  The  faithful  Helie  and  the 
unfortunate  prince  then  retired  from  the  court  of  Anjou  to  that 
of  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  where  they  were  received  with 
great  kindness. 

For  the  next  five  years,  whatever  conflicts  the  king  might 
suffer  in  his  own  mind,  the  country,  at  least,  enjoyed  tranquillity. 
Henry  was,  however,  still  so  suspicious  of  his  son's  right  to  the 
crown  being  disputed,  that  he  required  all  his  earls  and  barons 
to  swear  fealty  to  him  ;  and  he  endeavoured  by  great  promises 
to  entice  his  nephew  to  his  court.  But  William  could  not  forget 
his  unhappy  father,  still  languishing  in  prison,  and  would  not 
put  himself  in  his  uncle's  power.  In  1118,  Louis  le  Gros,  king 
cf  France,  with  the  earls  of  Flanders  and  Anjou,  formed  an  alli- 
ance against  Henry,  in  favour  of  William,  and  were  joined  by 
several  disaffected  Norman  barons. 

Henry  was  now  surrounded  by  enemies,  both  secret  and  de- 
clared, and  knew  not  whom  to  trust,  nor  whom  to  fear.  He 
slept  in  armour,  and  with  a  guard  watching  in  his  apartment. 
Nevertheless,  his  vigilance  and  prudence  did  not  forsake  him. 
He  contrived  to  win  over  the  Norman  barons ;  and  detached  the 
earl  of  Anjou  from  the  alliance  with  France,  by  solemnising  the 
marriage  that  had  before  been  contracted  between  his  son  and 
the  earl's  daughter.  The  king  of  France,  and  the  barons  confe- 
derated with  him,  met  Henry  in  the  plain  of  Brenneville,  not  very 
far  from  Rouen,  and  a  fierce  battle  ensued,  in  which  Prince  Wil- 
liam showed  great  valour,  and,  breaking  though  the  first  ranks, 
penetrated  to  his  uncle,  who  narrowly  escaped  being  iilled  by  Cris- 
pin, a  French  knight.  But  in  the  end  the  English  army  was  vic- 
torious, and  the  king  of  France  and  Prince  William  escaped  with 
some  difficulty.  This  battle  might  have  been  called  the  battle  of 
the  nobles,  so  many  nobles  having  been  engaged  in  it.  It  is  also 
remarkable  for  having  cost  the  lives  of  only  three  knights.     This 
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is  to  be  accounted  for  from  their  being  clad  in  complete  armour, 
and  from  the  desire  which  was  felt  by  each  party  to  take  pri- 
soners rather  than  to  shed  blcod.  Henry  spent  the  greater  pait 
of  the  year  1120  in  Normandy,  endeavouring  to  strengthen 
the  certainty  of  his  son's  succession,  who  was  now  eighteen  years 
old. 

But  how  useless  was  all  this  anxiety  !  This  beloved  son,  for 
whose  aggrandisement  he  had  done  and  sacrificed  so  much,  was 
suddenly  snatched  from  him.  He  was  returning  to  England  with 
a  numerous  train  and  many  ships  ;  one  of  which,  called  the 
White  Ship,  was  allotted  to  the  prince  and  his  retinue.  The 
prince  had  ordered  some  wine  to  be  given  to  the  ship's  crew,  of 
which  they  drank  so  freely  that  many  of  them  were  intoxicated. 
The  rest  of  the  fleet  had  meanwhile  sailed,  and  Fitzstephen,  the 
commander  of  the  White  Ship,  crowding  all  his  sails,  and  plying 
all  his  oars,  to  overtake  them,  the  vessel  suddenly  struck  upon  a 
rock  called  the  Catte  Raze.  A  boat  was  immediately  let  down, 
into  which  the  prince  and  some  of  the  young  nobles  were  hur- 
ried ;  and  they  might  have  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  had  not 
the  prince  insisted  on  going  back  to  rescue  his  illegitimate  sister, 
the  countess  of  Perche,  whose  shrieks  he  heard  from  the  ship, 
where  all  was  terror  and  confusion.  As  soon  as  the  boat  ap- 
proached the  vessel,  so  many  persons  jumped  into  it,  that  it 
instantly  sunk,  and  every  creature  perished.  Thus  died  the 
prince  with  many  of  the  young  nobles,  and  several  ladies  of 
rank.  Of  three  hundred  persons  who  were  on  board,  the  only  one 
who  escaped  was  a  butcher  of  Rouen,  of  the  name  of  Bertould, 
who,  by  clinging  to  the  mast,  contrived  to  keep'  his  head  above 
water  till  the  next  morning,  when  he  was  picked  up  by  some 
fishermen.  The  captain  had  also  clung  to  the  same  mast,  but 
when  told  by  the  butcher  that  the  prince  had  perished,  he  would 
not  survive  so  great  a  disaster,  and  threw  himself  headlong  into 
the  sea. 

The  news  of  this  misfortune  reached  England  the  next  day ; 
but  it  was  three  days  before  any  one  had  courage  to  tell  the  king 
of  it.  At  last  a  boy  was  instructed  to  fall  at  his  feet,  and  tell 
him  that  the  prince  and  all  on  board  the  White  Ship  were  lost. 
Henry  immediately  fainted  away,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
the  violence  of  his  grief  abated.  He  had  now  only  one  legi- 
timate child  left,  his  daughter  Matilda,  who  was  married  to 
Henry  V.,  emperor  of  Germany,  but  who  had  no  children. 
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The  death  of  the  prince  of  England  encouraged  the  friends  of 
his  cousin  William  to  make  fresh  attempts  in  his  favour :  but 
they  were  unattended  with  any  permanent  success  ;  and  William 
returned  to  the  court  of  Louis,  and  married  a  sister  of  the  queen 
of  France,  with  whom  he  received  a  small  domain  as  her  dower, 
and  thus  at  last  became  possessed  of  a  spot  of  ground  that  he 
might  call  his  own.  A  few  years  afterwards,  the  king  of  France 
put  him  in  possession  of  a  part  of  Flanders,  to  which  he  had  a 
claim  in  right  of  his  grandmother  Matilda,  wife  of  the  Con- 
queror, who  was,  as  I  have  told  you,  the  daughter  of  an  earl  of 
Flanders.  But  no  sooner  did  fortune  seem  to  smile  on  this 
young  prince,  than  he  died  of  wounds  received  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  landgrave  of  Alsace.  Before  his  death  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  King  Henry  entreating  his  favour  for  Helie  de  St.  Saen 
and  the  other  barons  who  had  followed  his  fortunes.  It  is 
pleasing  to  be  able  to  add  that  this  last  request  of  the  gallant  and 
ill-fated  son  of  Robert  was  amply  gratified. 

In  the  year  1125  Henry's  daughter  Matilda  had  become  a 
widow.  She  then  returned  to  live  with  her  father,  who  made  all 
his  nobles  swear  fealty  to  her,  as  they  had  formerly  done  to  her 
brother.  In  the  year  1129  she  was  married  to  Geoffry,  eldest 
son  of  the  earl  of  Anjou ;  and  Henry,  who  was  devotedly  fond  of 
his  daughter,  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Normandy,  that 
he  might  be  near  her.  After  living  to  see  her  the  mother  of 
three  sons,  he  died  on  the  1st  of  December,  1135.  He  had 
heated  himself  a  few  days  before  with  hunting,  and  had  supped 
on  lampreys;  and  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  a 
fever  with  which  he  was  seized.  He  died  at  St.  Denis,  a  little 
village  in  Normandy,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  36th 
year  of  his  reign.  His  body  was  brought  to  England,  and  was 
buried  in  the  abbey  he  had  founded  at  Reading. 

I  lis  first  wife  was  daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  by 
Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling. 

Their  children  were — 

William,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Anjou,  and 
was  drowned. 

Matilda,  or  Maude,  married  first  to  Henry  V.,  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  secondly  to  Geoffry,  son  of  the  earl  of  Anjou. 

By  his  second  wife,  Adelais,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Louvain, 
he  had  no  children. 

Henry  by  his  will  left  all   his  dominions  to  his  daughter,  to 
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the  exclusion  of  her  husband  Geoffry.     He  had  several  natural 
children. 

Robert  of  Normandy  died  in  prison  the  year  before  the  death 
of  his  brother  Henry,  and  was  buried  at  Gloucester.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  are  thus  related :  "  King  Henry  on  a 
festival  day  putting  on  a  new  scarlet  cloak,  the  hood  being  too 
tight,  was  torn  in  putting  it  over  his  head.  On  which  the  king 
said,  '  My  brother  Robert  has  a  smaller  head  than  I  have  ;  let 
him  have  this  garment/  The  cloak  was  accordingly  taken  to 
the  duke ;  but  the  torn  place  not  having  been  sewn  up,  he  dis- 
covered it,  and  asked  i  If  any  man  had  worn  it  before  ? '  And 
being  told  the  circumstance,  he  considered  it  as  a  deep  affront, 
and  exclaimed,  '  Now  I  perceive  that  I  have  lived  too  long,  since 
my  brother  clothes  me  like  an  almsman  in  his  cast  rent  gar- 
ments.' He  then  refused  to  take  any  nourishment,  and  died  in 
consequence."  * 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  X. 

Richard.  Indeed,  mamma,  it  is  exactly  as  you  said  about  this 
King  Henry :  though  one  must  admire  his  cleverness,  one  can- 
not help  disliking  his  hard-heartedness. 

Mrs.  Markham.  He  certainly  had  worldly  wisdom,  but  no- 
thing could  justify  his  conduct  to  his  brother  and  nephew. 

George.  I  could  not  understand  what  that  old  archbishop  had 
been  banished  for  by  William  Rufus. 

Mrs.  M.  He  had  refused  to  admit  the  king's  authority  to  in- 
vest him  in  some  of  his  archiepiscopal  rights,  that  being  an  autho- 
rity which  he  considered  as  belonging  to  the  pope,  and  not  to  the 
king.  Indeed,  at  first,  knowing  the  violent  temper  of  Rufus,  he 
had  refused  the  archbishopric,  saying,  "  the  plough  of  the  church 
of  England  ought  to  be  drawn  by  two  oxen  of  equal  strength, 
the  king  and  the  archbishop ;  but  if  you  yoke  me,  who  am  but 
a  weak  old  sheep,  with  the  king,  who  is  a  mad  young  bull,  the 
plough  will  not  go  straight."  Afterwards  also,  when  Henry 
recalled  him,  he  made  the  same  difficulties  about  his  investiture, 
which  involved  the  king  in  a  long  and  tedious  dispute  with  the 
pope,  Pascal  II. ;  in  which  dispute  Henry  stood  up  for  his  own 
right  of  investing  his  prelates,  without  the  pope's  interference. 
But  tired  out  by  the  trouble  and  vexation  which  this  contest 

*  Holinshed. 
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occasioned,  he  at  length  agreed  to  a  compromise,  by  which 
bishops  were  to  receive  their  investiture  from  the  pope,  but  were 
to  swear  fealty  and  do  homage  to  the  king. 

George.  That  Anselm  must  have  been  a  very  troublesome 
sort  of  a  man. 

Mrs.  M.  He  certainly  seems  to  have  had  more  zeal  than  dis- 
cretion ;  and  a  zeal  which,  in  regard  to  the  married  clergy,  out- 
stripped his  humanity  ;  for  by  his  influence  a  law  was  passed, 
obliging  them  to  put  away  their  wives,  and  forbidding  them 
ever  to  see  them  again,  or  to  suffer  them  to  live  on  any  lands 
belonging  to  the  church,  on  pain  of  seeing  them  reduced  to  ser- 
vitude, or  otherwise  punished. 

Mary.  Oh,  my  dear  mamma,  what  hard  hearts  the  bishops  of 
those  times  must  have  had  ! 

Mrs.  M.  Many  of  the  faults  for  which  we  censure  them  are 
more  properly  to  be  accounted  as  the  faults  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived  than  of  the  men  themselves.  The  devotional 
writings  of  this  very  Archbishop  Anselm  are,  I  am  told,  of 
great  merit,  and  known  and  valued  even  at  the  present  day. 
And  yet  he  was  a  man  who  not  only  conducted  himself  arbi- 
trarily in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  but  also  troubled  himself 
about  the  dress  of  the  laity.  He  preached  so  furiously,  and  so 
successfully,  against  long  hair  and  curls,  which  he  disapproved 
of,  that  the  ladies  absolutely  cut  off  their  locks  in  the  church. 
He  was  not  so  successful  in  the  attacks  he  made  on  the  fashion- 
able shoes  of  the  gentlemen  ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  threaten- 
ings  and  exhortations,  they  continued  to  wear  them  so  enor- 
mously long,  that  they  were  obliged  to  have  a  chain  from  the 
end  of  the  toe  fastened  to  the  knee. 

George.  I  think  the  best  cure,  or  at  least  the  best  punishment, 
for  inconvenient  fashions,  would  be  to  condemn  people  always  to 
wear  them. 

Richard.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  knights,  in 
that  battle  in  which  only  three  were  killed,  were  in  complete 
armour  ?     I  thought  those  old  knights  always  wore  armour. 

Mrs.  31.  At  the  time  when  the  Romans  landed  in  England, 
the  Britons  had  no  kind  of  armour,  except  a  rude  sort  of 
shield :  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Saxons  or  Danes  had  any 
other  defence  except  the  shield  and  helmet,  till  a  little  before 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  when  the  nobles  and  leaders  of  their 
armies  adopted  armour,  something  like  that  of  the  Normans.  I 
have  seen  the  complete  armour  of  a  Norman  knight,  which  was 
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exhibited  in  London,  in  a  collection  of  ancient  armour.  The 
whole  dress  was  made  of  little  rings  of  iron,  much  smaller  and 
slighter  than  the  chain  of  a  horse's  bridle ;  and  these  were  all 
linked  together  so  ingeniously,  like  net-work,  that  it  fitted  close 
to  the  limbs  and  body,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  as  flexible  as  a 
stocking.  Under  this  they  wore  a  dress  called  a  gambeson,  which 
I  imagine  to  have  been  like  a  shirt,  without  sleeves  or  collar, 
and  quilted  or  stuffed  with  wool :  sometimes  this  was  worn  over 
the  haivberk,  which  was  the  name  of  the  coat  of  mail,  or  chain 
armour.  But  I  suppose  this  kind  of  armour  was  not  found  a 
sufficient  defence  against  the  point  of  a  spear  or  arrow :  for  in 
the  fourteenth  century  plate  armour  was  introduced  ;  so  called 
from  being  made  of  plates  of  iron,  which  were  often  so  heavy, 
that  when  a  knight  in  this  armour  was  overthrown,  he  lay  on 
the  ground  immovable  till  he  was  helped  up ;  and  there  were 
many  instances,  in  hot  weather,  and  in  the  press  of  an  engage- 
ment, of  persons  being  suffocated  with  the  heat  and  weight  of 
their  armour.  In  a  battle  between  the  French  and  Italians,  in 
1495,  some  Italian  knights  who  wrere  overthrown,  lay  like  huge 
lobsters,  and  could  not  be  killed  till  their  armour  was  broken  by 
the  French  soldiers  with  wood -cutters'  axes.  There  was  also  an 
intermediate  kind  of  armour,  called  scale  armour,  formed  of  little 
pieces  of  iron  laid  one  over  another,  in  the  manner  of  the  scales 
of  a  fish  ;  but  this  kind  does  not  appear  to  have  been  long  in  use. 
But  I  am  here  anticipating  a  little  too  much,  and  must  go  back 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  At  that  time  the  upper  part  of  the 
hawberk,  though  it  covered  the  head  like  a  hood,  left  the  face 
quite  exposed,  except  that  it  was  sometimes  guarded  by  a  nasal, 
a  part  of  the  cap  which  projected  over  the  nose.  But  by  degrees 
they  covered  the  face  more  and  more,  till  at  length  close  visors 
were  adopted. 

Richard.  Pray,  mamma,  what  sort  of  weapons  did  they  fight 
nith? 

Mrs.  M.  The  knights  fought  with  lances,  spears,  and  swords  ; 
and  the  common  soldiers  with  slings  and  bows,  in  the  use  of  which 
the  English  excelled  almost  all  other  nations.  The  French  were 
more  active,  but  the  English  possessed  more  bodily  strength. 
Besides  these  arms,  which  they  carried  about  them,  they  used 
various  kinds  of  machines  for  throwing  darts  and  stones  to  a  great 
distance.  Gunpowder  was  not  invented  till  long  after  the  time 
we  are  speaking  of. 
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Richard.  To  judge  from  the  number  of  ruins  we  see,  there 
must  have  been  a  great  many  castles  in  England. 

Mrs.  M.  The  country,  to  use  the  actual  words  of  an  old  his- 
torian, "  was  overrun  with  them."  The  Conqueror  and  his  two 
sons  built  a  great  many,  The  barons  lived  like  so  many  little 
kings,  each  in  his  own  castle,  with  his  train  of  followers  ;  and  they 
even  affected  the  ceremonial  of  kings ;  for  their  servants  and 
attendants,  instead  of  being  called  stewards,  grooms,  and  footmen, 
were  called  treasurers,  privy  councillors,  heralds,  pages,  and  so  on. 

George.  I  wonder  how  the  Saxon  English  liked  having  all 
those  Normans,  whom  they  hated,  shut  up  in  those  strong  castles. 

Mrs.  M,  They  did  not  like  it  at  all,  and  it  was  one  amongst 
their  many  grievances.  Such  haughty  seclusion  was  entirely 
contrary  to  their  own  habits,  which  were  remarkably  convivial 
and  social.  They  did  not  care  for  the  shabbiness  of  their  own 
dwellings,  which  were  only  built  of  wood  and  thatched,  if  they 
could  but  eat  and  drink  and  have  merrymakings:  while  the 
Normans,  on  the  contrary,  were  frugal  in  their  manner  of  living, 
but  very  costly  in  their  buildings. 

Richard.  Are  there  any  Norman  buildings  left,  and  have  I 
ever  seen  any  of  them  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Many  of  their  buildings  are  still  standing  ;  but,  ex- 
cept the  cathedral  at  Rochester,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the 
oldest  Norman  building  we  have,  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recol- 
lect that  you  ever  saw  any  of  the  date  I  am  now  speaking  of. 

Richard.  Norman,  mamma !  I  thought,  when  we  were 
there,  you  told  me  the  arches  were  all  Saxon  ? 

Mrs.  M.  So  I  did,  my  dear.  The  style  of  architecture  which 
we  improperly  call  Saxon,  is,  in  fact,  early  Norman,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  its  massy  and  short  pillars,  and  its  circular  arch,  from 
the  pointed  arch,  and  tall  slender  pillars,  of  that  style  which  we 
call  the  Gothic. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

STEPHEN. 

Years  after  Christ,  113G— 115-i. 


Bridge  erected  by  Queen  Matilda,  recently  existing  at  Stratford-le-Bow,  in  Essex. 

(See  p.  82.) 

All  the  precautions  which  Henry  had  taken  to  secure  the  crown 
to  his  daughter  were  but  vain.  A  usurper  sprang  up  where  he 
would  least  have  expected  one,  in  his  favourite  nephew  Stephen, 
who  was  the  second  son  of  his  sister  Adela  and  the  count  de 
Blois,  and  to  whom  he  had  invariably  shown  the  utmost  kind- 
ness, and  a  preference  above  all  his  other  relations.  He  had 
given  him  a  large  estate  in  Normandy ;  and  had  married  him  to 
the  heiress  of  Boulogne,  whose  mother  was  Mary  of  Scotland, 
sister  to  his  own  queen  Matilda.  But  all  these  kindnesses  could 
not  inspire  Stephen  with  gratitude.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
king's  death,  he  hastened  to  England  ;  and  though  he  met  with 
a  little  opposition  at  first,  yet  he  soon  procured  himself  to  be 
crowned  at  Westminster. 

Stephen,  we  are  told,  had  a  very  graceful  person:  he  was 
strong  and  active,  and  had  a  degree  of  courage  that  amounted  to 
rashness.  His  deportment  was  particularly  popular  and  engaging, 
and  he  had  much  pleasantry  in  his  conversation.  He  was 
already  a  great  favourite  with  the  people  ;  and  to  this,  more 
than  to  any  other  cause,  is  attributed  the  success  of  his  attempt 
on  the  crown.  He  was  a  very  indulgent  husband  and  father, 
and  profuse  in  his  kindness  to  his  friends  and  favourites  ;    but  his 
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headstrong  ambition  sullied  all  his  good  qualities,  and,  without 
contributing  to  his  own  happiness,  brought  great  misery  on  the 
people. 

This  usurpation  had  been  so  totally  unexpected,  that  no  pre- 
parations had  been,  made  to  guard  against  it ;  and  the  empress 
Maude,  as  I  think  she  is  commonly  called,  and  her  friends 
seemed  absolutely  stunned.  This  gave  Stephen  time  to  strengthen 
himself,  before  any  attempts  were  made  to  shake  his  power. 

The  first  person  who  took  up  arms  against  him  was  David, 
king  of  Scotland,  who  marched  an  army  into  England  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  his  niece.  But  Stephen  contrived  to  win  him  over 
by  ceding  to  him  the  greater  part  of  the  four  northern  counties 
of  England,  and  giving  to  his  son  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon. 
The  wisest  and  most  powerful  baron  then  in  England  was  the  earl 
of  Gloucester,  a  natural  son  of  the  late  king.  He  was  warmly 
attached  to  his  sister ;  but  as  the  other  nobles  acknowledged 
Stephen,  he  also  was  obliged  to  submit.  For  the  next  three  years 
Maude  appears  to  have  made  no  direct  attempt,  but  to  have  been 
lying  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  assert  her  rights. 

Stephen,  in  the  year  1139,  raised  great  discontents  by  his  se- 
verity to  some  of  his  barons.  This  encouraged  Maude  and  the  earl 
of  Gloucester,  who  had  joined  his  sister  in  Normandy,  to  come 
to  England.  They  were  received  in  an  evil  hour  into  Arundel 
Castle  by  the  Dowager  Queen  Adelais ;  and  from  this  time,  for 
several  years,  England  was  desolated  by  one  of  the  most  calami- 
tous wars  it  has  ever  known.  The  barons  sided  with  the  two 
contending  parties,  as  their  feelings,  or  rather  as  their  interests, 
prompted  them.  But  instead  of  an  open  war,  it  was  a  miserable, 
vexatious  kind  of  hostility,  and  displayed  all  the  worst  evils  of 
the  feudal  system.  Each  baron,  shut  up  in  his  own  castle  with 
his  own  retainers,  kept  up  a  sort  of  petty  war  with  his  nearest 
neighbour  of  the  opposite  party,  to  the  destruction  of  all  domestic 
comforts  and  civil  order.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  state  of 
the  country  during  this  unhappy  period,  I  will  transcribe  a  pas- 
sage translated  from  a  history  that  was  written  at  the  very  time  : — 
"  All  England  wore  a  face  of  desolation  and  misery  :  multitudes 
abandoned  their  beloved  country,  and  went  into  voluntary  exile ; 
others,  forsaking  their  own  houses,  built  wretched  huts  in  church- 
yards, hoping  for  protection  from  the  sacredness  of  the  place, 
Whole  families,  after  sustaining  life  as  long  as  they  could  by 
eating  herbs,  roots,  and  the  flesh  of  dogs  and  horses,  at  last  died 
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of  hunger ;  and  you  might  see  many  pleasant  villages  without  a 
single  inhabitant."* 

After  this  contest  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  without  any 
decided  advantage  to  either  party,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  who 
commanded  the  empress's  army,  appeared  before  Lincoln,  where 
a  fierce  battle  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1141,  of 
which  an  old  writer  f  gives  us  a  very  animated  account.  He 
says  that  "  when  Stephen  was  left  alone  in  the  field  after  the  dis- 
persion of  his  army,  grinding  his  teeth  with  anger,  and  foaming 
like  a  wild  boar,  he  roared  out  like  a  lion  ;  and  though  alone, 
none  durst  approach  him,  and  with  his  double-edged  axe  he 
rushed  on  the  enemy ;  but  his  axe  being  broken,  and  after  that 
his  sword,"  he  was  taken  and  carried  prisoner  to  Bristol  Castle. 
Upon  this  great  victory,  Maude  was  acknowledged  as  queen,  and 
on  the  1st  of  June  entered  London  in  triumph.  But  instead  of 
acting  with  prudence,  or  even  with  gratitude,  she  became  in- 
flated by  her  success ;  and  despising  the  counsels  of  her  uncle, 
the  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  come  to  visit  her,  and  of  her  bro- 
ther, the  earl  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  she  owed  so  much,  she 
treated  her  friends  ungraciously,  and  her  enemies  insolently. 
She  insulted  the  citizens  of  London,  instead  of  granting  any  of 
their  requests ;  and  disgusted  all  orders  of  people  so  entirely, 
that,  even  while  she  was  making  preparations  for  her  coronation, 
she  found  herself  compelled  to  leave  London,  and  fly  to  Win- 
chester. Here  she  was  besieged  by  Stephen's  youngest  brother, 
Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester.  With  the  utmost  difficulty  she 
escaped  on  a  swift  horse  to  Devizes ;  but  the  earl  of  Gloucester, 
in  endeavouring  to  follow  her,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried 
to  Rochester  Castle.  He,  however,  was  soon  after  exchanged 
for  Stephen.  Thus,  by  both  being  taken  prisoners,  they  both 
regained  their  liberty. 

Stephen,  about  this  time,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  illness,  and 
was  disabled,  for  a  time,  from  taking  advantage  of  this  turn  of 
fortune  in  his  favour.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  regained  his 
health,  he  pursued  the  empress.  She  escaped,  borne  in  a  litter, 
like  a  corpse,  to  Oxford ;  and  took  refuge  there  in  the  castle, 
during  the  absence  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  had  gone  into 
Normandy  to  bring  Prince  Henry,  Maude's  eldest  son,  to  Eng- 
land. Stephen  continued  before  Oxford  for  three  months,  having 
sworn  not  to  raise  the  siege  till  he  had  taken  the  empress  pri- 

*  Gesta  Regis  Stephani.  f  Matthew  Paris. 
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soner.  At  last  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  extremity  by  famine  ; 
but  still  Maude's  spirit  was  too  proud  and  untameable  to  sur- 
render. The  ground,  it  being  now  the  middle  of  winter,  was 
covered  with  snow.  The  empress,  and  three  of  her  trusty 
knights,  attiring  themselves  wholly  in  white,  that  they  might  be 
the  less  easily  distinguished,  opened  by  night  a  postern  door, 
and  got  out  of  the  castle ;  and  after  crossing  the  frozen  river, 
and  walking  six  miles,  they  reached  Abingdon  in  safety,  where 
they  procured  horses  to  convey  them  to  Wallingford.  At  Wal- 
lingford,  Maude  was  met  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  on  his  return 
from  Normandy  with  Prince  Henry,  a  fine  promising  boy  of 
eleven  years  of  age  ;  and  she  soon  forgot  all  her  late  fatigues  and 
alarms  in  the  joy  of  that  happy  meeting. 

The  fatal  and  ruinous  warfare  between  Maude  and  Stephen 
continued  for  some  years  longer.  Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
people  were  become  so  much  accustomed  to  war  that  they  did 
not  know  how  to  leave  it  off;  but  in  the  year  1147  the  empress 
had  a  severe  loss,  in  the  death  of  her  faithful  friend,  the  earl  of 
G  loucester.  On  his  death,  feeling  herself  at  length  wearied  out 
with  the  struggle,  she  resigned  her  claims  to  her  son  Henry,  who 
went  into  Normandy  to  collect  an  army  which  might  enable  him 
to  renew  the  war.  To  that  country  she  also  retired,  and  spent 
there  the  remainder  of  her  life ;  never  interfering  in  public 
affairs,  except  when  she  could  be  useful  to  her  son,  to  whom 
she  was  always  a  devoted  mother.  [She  has  also  commonly  had 
the  credit  of  having  built  the  first  stone  bridge  ever  seen  in 
England,*  all  former  bridges  having  been  of  wood.  But  this 
credit  seems  to  be  due  in  reality  not  to  the  empress  Maude,  but 
to  Stephen's  own  wife,  Matilda.] 

The  flames  of  civil  war  had  latterly  been  subsiding,  but  they 
blazed  up  again  in  the  year  1153,  on  the  arrival  of  Prince  Henry 
from  Normandy.  Stephen  and  he  met  at  Wallingford.  The  two 
armies  faced  each  other  for  several  days  without  coming  to  an 
engagement.  Some  of  the  barons,  who  deplored  the  miseries  of 
the  country,  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  proposing  an  accommo- 
dation, to  which  Stephen  the  more  willingly  consented  from 
having  a  short  time  before  lost  his  eldest  son,  Eustace.  It  was 
agreed  that  Stephen  should  keep  the  crown  during  his  life,  and 
that  Henry  should  succeed  to  it  at  his  death.  The  news  of  this 
treaty  was  received  with  the  greatest  joy  all  over  the  country, 

*  That  at  Stratford-le-Bow,  called  le  Bow  from  the  arch  of  the  bridge. — 
{See  illustration  at  head  of  this  chapter.) 
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and  the  king  and  his  people  at  last  obtained  some  repose.  But 
the  following  year  some  disagreements  ensuing  between  Stephen 
and  Henry,  the  war  seemed  ready  to  burst  forth  again.  Hap- 
pily for  the  country,  the  death  of  Stephen  put  an  end  to  the 
contest. 

Stephen  died  at  Dover,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1154.  He 
married  Matilda,  heiress  to  the  earl  of  Boulogne;  and  had 
two  sons — 

Eustace,  who  died  young ; 

William,  who  inherited  his  mother's  patrimony  of  Boulogne. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XI. 

George.  Indeed,  mamma,  I  am  quite  glad  you  are  come  to 
the  end  of  that  tiresome  Stephen.  I  like  to  read  about  battles 
and  brave  men ;  but  this  was  such  disagreeable  backwards  and 
forwards  fighting,  that  I  am  quite  tired  of  it. 

Mrs.  Markham.  Of  all  kinds  of  warfare,  a  civil  war  is  the 
most  to  be  dreaded.  It  dissolves  all  the  natural  ties  of  kindred 
and  friendship,  and  hardens  and  exasperates  people's  minds  far 
more  than  fighting  with  a  foreign  enemy. 

Richard.  I  remember  your  telling  us  something  about  King 
Stephen  when  we  were  at  Rochester,  and  you  showed  me  that 
part  of  the  castle  which  he  rebuilt ;  but  as  I  did  not  then  know 
the  story,  I  do  not  remember  much  about  it. 

Mary.  Those  old  castles  must  have  been  uncomfortable  rub- 
bishy places  to  have  lived  in. 

Mrs.  M.  You  must  not  entirely  judge  of  them  as  habitations 
by  the  ruinous  remains  we  now  see.  Of  course  all  the  interior 
decoration  is  gone  ;  but  I  agree  with  you,  that  they  must  have 
been  very  comfortless,  gloomy  dwellings.  The  castle  of  Ro- 
chester is  a  very  good  specimen  of  an  ancient  castle,  being  more 
perfect  than  most  of  them.  You  remember  that  there  is  a  high 
tower,  which  stands  in  what  is  now  a  garden,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  high  walls,  or  at  least  the  remains  of  high  walls.  In 
one  corner  is  a  little  ruinous  tower,  through  which  there  is  an 
entrance.  On  the  outside  of  this  garden  is  another  enclosure, 
taking  a  larger  circuit,  which  may  still  be  traced  by  the  remains 
of  thick  solid  walls  with  towers  at  different  distances.  These 
outer  walls  seem  to  have  surrounded  the  castle  on  three  sides  ;  the 


Rochester  Castle. — Norman  Keep.  (Drawn  on  the  spot  by  George  Scharf,  junr.) 
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cliff  overhanging  the  river  being  a  sufficient  defence  on  the 
fourth,  where  there  is  only  the  wall  of  the  inner  enclosure.  In 
all  castles  there  was  such  an  inner  enclosure,  which  was  called 
the  inner  bailey ;  and  contained  the  square  tower,  or  keep,  in 
which  the  baron,  or  governor,  and  his  family  dwelt,  and  in 
which  all  the  stores  and  arms  and  valuable  things  were  kept. 
Under  the  keep  was  the  dungeon  for  prisoners.  The  chapel  also 
stood  in  the  inner  bailey. 

George.  Then  pray,  mamma,  where  did  all  the  soldiers  and 
servants  live  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Between  the  walls  of  the  outer  and  inner  enclosures, 
which  space  was  called  the  outer  bailey,  there  was  always  room 
enough  for  the  soldiers'  lodgings,  the  stables,  and  the  workshops 
for  the  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  other  artificers. 

Richard.  The  blacksmith  must  have  been  a  very  important 
person  to  all  those  knights  in  armour.  But  pray,  mamma,  in 
what  part  of  the  castle  was  the  postern  gate  ? 

Mrs.  M.  It  was  a  small  private  entrance,  which  was  generally 
concealed  from  view,  and  afforded  means  to  the  governor  of  going 
secretly  in  and  out  of  the  castle.  Kochester  Castle  is  now  so 
mere  a  shell  of  a  building,  that  we  can  only  conjecture  that  the 
two  rooms  in  the  centre  part,  which  have  ornamented  fire-places, 
and  pillars  on  the  walls,  were  the  state  apartments ;  and  that 
the  sleeping-rooms  were  those  little  dark  recesses  which  we  ob- 
served in  going  up  the  winding  stairs  which  lead  to  the  battle- 
ments. The  best  apartments  were  always  in  the  upper  stories  of 
the  castle,  because  the  windows  at  the  bottom  part  were  only 
little  slits  in  the  walls,  while  those  above  were  made  the  larger, 
the  farther  they  were  from  the  ground. 

Richard.     And  what  was  that  for  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Because  the  upper  parts  of  the  castle  were,  of  course, 
in  less  danger  from  the  enemy.  In  those  rooms,  therefore,  the 
inhabitants  indulged  themselves  with  air  and  daylight. 

Mary.  What  terrible  times  those  were,  in  which  one  was 
always  to  be  so  much  afraid  of  one's  enemies ! 

Mrs.  M.  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  very  shocking  state  of 
society,  when  every  baron  lived  in  his  castle  like  a  robber  in 
his  den,  and  only  sallied  out  to  plunder  and  fight. 

Richard.  Pray,  mamma,  what  was  the  difference  between 
knights  and  barons  ? 

Mrs.  M.    No  nobleman,  let  his  rank  have  been  ever  so  high, 
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could  be  considered  a  complete  soldier  till  he  was  knighted. 
There  were  many  different  orders  of  knighthood,  in  each  of 
which  different  ceremonies  and  vows  were  used ;  but  the  chief 
formality  was  the  kneeling  down  before  some  elder  knight,  who, 
giving  a  slight  blow  with  his  sword  on  the  left  shoulder,  said, 
"  In  the  name  of  God  and  St.  George,  rise  up,  Sir  John !  "  or 
"  Sir  Thomas  !  "  or  whatever  else  the  name  might  be.  Amongst 
the  different  sorts  of  knights,  you  have,  I  dare  say,  heard  of 
knights-errant.  This  order  was  first  introduced  in  England  in 
the  time  of  King  Stephen,  by  some  young  and  ardent  men, 
who,  abhorring  the  tyranny  of  those  lawless  barons,  bound  them- 
selves  by  solemn  vows  to  devote  themselves  to  the  protection  of 
the  injured  and  helpless.  The  knights-errant  were  not  formed 
into  a  regular  body,  but  were  quite  independent  of  one  another, 
and  travelled  about  from  place  to  place  for  the  purpose  of 
redressing  grievances.  Whether  they  really  did  in  this  way  the 
actual  good  they  proposed,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  they 
may  still  have  been  of  great  service  in  softening  the  ferocious 
manners  of  the  times,  by  instilling  the  most  exalted  principles  of 
honour.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  they  often  carried 
them  to  a  romantic  excess.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  seemed  to 
belong  wholly  to  the  Norman  character,  no  traces  of  it  having 
been  found  amongst  the  plain  and  rustic  Saxons. 

George.  I  should  like  to  know  what  ladies  did  in  those  trouble- 
some knock-about  times? 

Mrs.  M.  According  to  our  notions  of  comfort,  they  must  have 
fared  very  ill.  The  daughters  of  noblemen  were  commonly 
educated  in  nunneries  till  they  married  :  they  then  lived  in  their 
husbands'  castles,  and  were  very  often  besieged  and  taken  pri- 
soners, according  to  the  chances  of  war.  One  of  their  occupa- 
tions was  that  of  surgery ;  and  it  was  their  office  to  make  salves, 
and  attend  on  the  wounded :  but  their  chief  employment,  I  ap- 
prehend, was  embroidery  and  needle-v/ork ;  and  they  used  to 
sit  in.  the  great  hall,  surrounded  by  their  damsels,  working  with 
them,  and  setting  them  their  tasks,  like  the  dress-maker  and  her 
apprentices  we  saw  yesterday. 

Mary.  Dear  mamma,  how  very  odd  for  a  great  baron's  wife  ! 
And  did  they  never  go  visiting  or  have  company  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  should  think  not  during  the  civil  wars.  I  do  not 
think  that  even  you,  Mary,  would  like  to  go  visiting  with  a 
girard  of  soldiers  to  protect  you  from  being  slain  or  taken  pri- 
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soner  by  the  way.  But  they  had  no  want  of  society  at  home ; 
for  besides  the  menials  belonging-  to  the  castle,  every  lady  had  a 
number  of  damsels  attendant  on  herself,  who  were  the  daughters 
of  inferior  knights  and  barons,  or  perhaps  her  own  relations. 
And  every  castle  was  a  sort  of  school  for  young  nobles,  where, 
first  in  quality  of  pages,  and,  as  they  grew  older,  in  that  of 
squires,  they  learned  the  arts  of  war  and  hunting,  which  were 
the  chief  requisites  for  a  gentleman.  So  you  see,  though  the 
life  of  a  baron's  lady  in  an  old  castle  might  be  dull  and  monoto- 
nous, it  was  far  from  being  solitary. 

Richard.  Pray,  mamma,  where  did  all  the  common  soldiers 
come  from?  When  you  told  us  about  the  different  ranks  of 
people,  you  never  said  anything  about  the  soldiers. 

Mrs.  M.  The  soldiers  then  were  hardly  a  separate  class.  The 
king  gave  his  barons  lands  and  estates,  on  condition  that  they 
should  always  be  ready  to  attend  him  in  battle.  The  barons  let 
out  many  or  most  of  their  estates  to  persons  of  inferior  rank,  on 
the  same  condition  ;  and  these  again  had  others  under  them,  who 
held  by  similar  tenure.  Thus,  whenever  the  baron  marched  to 
war,  those  tenants,  who  thus  held  their  estates  by  the  condition 
of  military  service,  marched  with  him  ;  and  though,  after  a  time, 
it  was  allowable  to  compound,  or  for  people  to  pay  money  to 
excuse  themselves  from  actual  service,  yet  the  obligation  still 
remained  ;  and  this  sort  of  bond  between  the  king  and  his  barons, 
and  the  barons  and  their  retainers,  was  called  the  Feudal  System. 
Some  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  among  the  Saxons,  but  it  was 
completely  established  by  the  Conqueror. 

George.  I  hope  that  feudal  law  is  over  now.  I  do  not  think 
papa's  tenants  would  like  to  be  marched  off  to  battle  in  that 
manner. 

Mrs.  M.  I  do  not  think  they  would.  Nor  is  there  any  hazard 
that  they  will.  Happily  for  them  and  for  us,  things  are  much 
altered  for  the  better,  since  those  days. 

Richard.     Will  you  tell  us,  mamma,  how  the  change  came  ? 

31rs.  M.  You  must  have  patience,  my  dear ;  and,  as  I  pro- 
ceed in  my  history,  I  will  endeavour  to  direct  your  attention  to 
those  parts  of  it  in  which  the  unerring  hand  of  Providence 
has  at  length  brought  us,  by  gradual  steps,  from  a  state  of  anarchy 
and  slavery,  to  the  happy  condition  which  we  are  now  in.  But 
I  cannot  hope  to  explain  everything  to  you.  I  only  attempt  to 
gfive  you  as  much  knowledge  as  may  enable  you  to  read  other 
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and  fuller  histories  with  greater  pleasure  and  advantage  than 
you  would  be  able  to  derive  from  them  if  you  had  no  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

Mary.  Queen  Matilda  did  one  good  thing  in  building  that 
stone  bridge. 

Mrs.  M.  In  Stow's  Chronicle  is  the  following  account  of  her 
building  it : — "  This  Matilda,  when  she  saw  the  forde  to  be 
dangerous  for  them  that  travelled  by  the  Old  Forde  over  the 
river  Lue  (for  she  herself  had  been  well  washed  in  the  water), 
caused  two  stone  bridges  to  be  builded,  of  the  which  one  was 
situated  over  the  Lue  at  the  head  of  the  town  of  Stratford,  now 
called  Bow,  because  the  bridge  was  arched  like  a  bow ;  a  rare 
piece  of  worke :  for  before  that  time  the  like  had  never  been 
seen  in  England." 
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HENRY  11. 
Years  after  Christ,  1154—1189. 


Henry  II.  and  Becket.— From  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library. 

Henry  Plantagenet  was  the  eldest  son,  as  I  have  before  said, 
of  GeofFry,  earl  of  Anjou,  and  the  Empress  Matilda.  It  was  the 
custom,  before  family  surnames  were  adopted,  to  call  each  person 
by  a  surname  of  his  own  ;  as  Harold  Harefoot,  William  Rufus, 
and  so  on.  Thus  GeofFry  got  the  surname  of  Plantagenet,  from 
wearing  in  his  helmet  a  sprig  of  the  plant  genista,  or  broom ; 
and  Henry,  either  because  he  liked  the  name,  or  from  affection 
to  his  father's  memory,  retained  it,  and  by  this  means  it  became 
established  as  the  surname  of  his  family. 

Henry  had  had  the  great  advantage  of  receiving  a  part  of  his 
education  at  Bristol  Castle,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  earl 
of  Gloucester,  who,  I  have  already  told  you,  was  the  most  learned 
and  virtuous  nobleman  of  his  age.  And  though  he  was  still  very 
young  when  his  excellent  preceptor  died,  he  seems  to  have  bene- 
fited extraordinarily  from  his  instructions  ;  or,  perhaps,  necessity 
had  made  him  early  capable  of  judging  and  acting  for  himself. 
He  had  the  possession  of  Normandy  given  to  him  when  he  was 
only  sixteen  years  old.  By  his  father's  death  in  1151,  he  became 
possessed  of  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine.  The  year  following 
he  married  Eleanor,  heiress  of  Guienne  and  Poitou,  who  was 
many  years  older  than  himself,  and  had  before  been  married  to, 
but  had  been  divorced  from,  the  king  of  France,  with  who^ 
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had  lived  in  almost  continual  disagreement.  Thus  he  already 
possessed  a  very  large  dominion  in  France,  when  the  death  of 
Stephen  put  him  in  possession  of  England  also. 

He  was  at  this  time  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  of  the  middle 
size,  and  remarkably  strong  and  active.  His  countenance  is 
described  to  us  as  comely,  and  his  eyes  particularly  fine,  with 
usually  a  mild  expression,  but  very  sparkling  and  brilliant  when 
animated  or  angry.  In  after-life  he  was  inclined  to  grow  fat,  but 
he  guarded  against  it  by  abstemiousness  and  exercise.  He  was  a 
very  graceful  rider,  even  to  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Whilst 
under  the  earl  of  Gloucester's  care,  he  not  only  acquired  all  the 
common  military  accomplishments  of  the  times,  but  also  what 
was  then  uncommon,  a  taste  for  study.  He  delighted  in  the  con- 
versation of  learned  men ;  and  had  so  good  a  memory,  that  he 
remembered  every  book  he  had  read,  and  every  face  he  had 
seen.  He  had  an  affectionate  heart,  an  excellent  understanding, 
and  inherited  all  that  was  good  in  his  grandfather  Henry,  without 
the  alloy  of  his  bad  qualities.  He  was  the  first  king  since  Edward 
the  Confessor  who  came  fairly  by  the  crown ;  so  that  the  people 
of  England  were  prepared  to  receive  him  with  the  utmost  joyful- 
ness ;  and  not  the  less  because  of  the  Saxon  blood  he  inherited 
from  his  grandmother. 

The  first  thing  he  did,  on  coming  to  the  crown,  was  to  send 
away  all  the  foreign  soldiers  that  Stephen  had  brought  into  Eng- 
land, and  to  order  all  the  castles  that  had  been  built  during  the 
civil  wars  to  be  demolished.  He  also  confirmed  a  charter  of 
privileges  to  the  people ;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  our 
best  historians,*  "  No  king,  in  so  short  a  time,  had  done  so  much 
good,  and  gained  so  much  love,  since  Alfred. "  In  1155  he 
recovered  from  the  king  of  Scotland  that  part  of  the  north  of 
England  which  Stephen  had  ceded.  He  also  carried  his  arms 
against  the  Welsh,  who  had  been  very  troublesome  neighbours ; 
and  though  his  army  was  once  in  some  danger  of  being  defeated, 
he,  in  the  end,  made  an  advantageous  peace  with  them,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  give  up  some  places  which  they  had  taken  on  the 
English  border.  From  this  time  till  the  year  1163,  he  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  king  of  France,  in  pursuance 
of  a  claim  he  considered  himself  to  have,  in  right  of  his  wife,  on 
Toulouse,  and  some  other  territories.  This  war  ended  in  the 
marriage  of  Marguerite,  daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  to  King 
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Henry's  eldest  son,  Henry,  though  they  were  both  children.  In 
1 11)6  Constantia,  the  only  child  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  was 
betrothed  to  Henry's  third  son,  Geoffry ;  and  the  duke,  finding 
himself  unable  to  cope  with  his  turbulent  barons,  resigned  his 
duchy  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  England,  in  guardianship  for 
Constantia  and  Geofrry. 

You  will  have  thought  it  extraordinary  that  I  should  not  yet 
have  said  anything  to  you  about  Ireland.  That  fertile  island 
was  divided  into  five  separate  kingdoms.  Very  little  mention  is 
made  of  it  by  any  of  our  historians  till  the  year  1169,  when 
Dermot,  one  of  the  five  kings,  being  driven  from  the  kingdom 
of  Leinster,  came  over  to  England  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
Henry,  who  gave  him  some  money  from  the  royal  treasury,  and 
permitted  him  to  enlist  in  his  cause  any  of  the  English  whom  he 
could  prevail  upon  to  join  him.  Accordingly,  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, surnamed  Strongbow,  and  a  few  other  noblemen,  returned 
with  Dermot  to  Ireland,  and  with  their  assistance  he  soon  re- 
covered his  kingdom.  Not  contented  with  this  success,  he  now 
thought  that,  by  the  help  of  his  English  friends,  he  might  also 
possess  himself  of  the  other  four  kingdoms.  But  Strongbow  did 
not  dare  to  engage  in  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
island,  without  first  soliciting  Henry's  consent. 

The  king's  answer  was  for  some  time  delayed  ;  and  the  earl, 
meanwhile  hastening  his  preparations,  collected  in  England  an 
army  of  1200  men :  but  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  conveying 
them  to  Ireland,  he  received  Henry's  positive  commands  not  to 
proceed.  He  was,  however,  now  too  much  bent  on  the  enter- 
prise to  give  it  up  ;  so,  putting  life  and  honour  to  the  hazard,  he 
set  sail.  At  Waterford  he  was  joined  by  Dermot,  whose 
daughter  Eva  he  there  married,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  Meath,  which  was  soon  conquered.  The  year  following 
Dermot  died,  and  Earl  Strongbow,  in  right  of  his  wife,  succeeded 
to  his  possessions,  and  thus  became  king  of  great  part  of 
Ireland. 

Henry  had  been  exceedingly  displeased  with  the  earl  for 
having  disobeyed  him  ;  nor  was  he  appeased  till  Strongbow  came 
over  to  England  and  resigned  to  him  all  these  great  acquisitions. 
Henry  allowed  him  to  retain  part  of  Leinster,  and  went  over 
himself  in  1172,  with  a  fleet  of  400  vessels,  to  take  possession  of 
his  new  dominions.  The  petty  princes,  overawed  by  such  a 
powerful  force.,  immediately  submitted  ;  Roderick,  the  supreme 
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king  of  the  island,  consented  to  become  tributary ;  and  thus  this 
important  conquest  was  effected  without  bloodshed. 

I  must  now  tell  you  about  Thomas  a  Becket,  who  was  at  this 
time  a  very  distinguished  person,  and  whose  quarrels  with  King 
Henry  were  a  subject  of  concern  and  interest  even  to  many 
foreign  potentates.  Thomas  a  Becket  was  the  son  of  a  citizen 
of  London,  and  was  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  who  had  arrived  at 
any  kind  of  eminence  since  the  Conquest.  He  had  early  been 
remarked  for  his  great  abilities,  and  for  his  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  the  Empress  Maude.  When  Henry  came  to  the  throne,  he  se- 
lected Becket  as  his  favourite  and  companion  ;  and  at  length  made 
him  his  chancellor  ;  thus  placing  him  in  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
kingdom,  next  to  that  of  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  Pie 
also  confided  to  him  the  education  of  Prince  Henry,  his  eldest  son. 

Becket  now  indulged  himself  in  every  kind  of  luxury  and 
magnificence.  He  never  moved  without  a  numerous  train  of 
servants ;  his  dress  was  splendid  in  the  extreme ;  he  was  profuse 
in  his  gifts ;  the  luxury  of  his  table  and  of  his  furniture  was 
greater  than  had  ever  been  seen  before ;  and  Fitzstephen,  who 
was  his  secretary,  and  wrote  the  history  of  his  life,  states,  as  an 
instance  of  his  extreme  delicacy,  "  that  in  winter  his  apartments 
were  every  day  covered  with  clean  hay  and  straw,  and  in  sum- 
mer with  green  rushes  or  boughs,  that  the  gentlemen  who  paid 
court  to  him,  and  who  could  not,  by  reason  of  their  numbers, 
find  a  place  at  table,  might  not  soil  their  fine  clothes  by  sitting 
on  a  dirty  floor." 

Though  Becket  had  been  ordained  a  deacon,  he  considered 
himself  more  a  layman  than  an  ecclesiastic,  and  employed  his 
leisure  in  hunting  and  hawking,  and  similar  diversions.  He  also 
engaged  in  military  affairs,  and  conducted  700  knights,  at  his 
own  charge,  to  attend  the  king  in  his  war  in  France.  His  house 
was  a  place  of  education  for  the  sons  of  the  chief  nobility,  and 
the  king  was  often  present  at  the  entertainments  he  gave.  As 
an  instance  of  the  familiarity  with  which  the  king  treated  Becket, 
Fitzstephen  tells  us  the  following  story : — One  day,  while  they 
were  riding  together  in  the  streets  of  London,  they  met  a  poor 
beggar  shivering  with  cold.  The  king  made  the  observation, 
that  it  would  be  a  good  deed  to  give  that  poor  man  a  warm  coat. 
The  chancellor  agreed,  and  added,  "  You  do  well,  sir,  in  think- 
ing of  such  a  good  action."— "  Then  he  shall  have  one  pre- 
sently," said  the  king;  and,  seizing  on  the  chancellor's  cloak, 
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which  was  of  scarlet  lined  with  ermine,  he  tried  to  pull  it  off. 
The  chancellor,  not  liking  to  part  with  it,  held  it  fast,  and  the 
king  and  he  were  near  pulling  each  other  off  their  horses  in  the 
scuffle.  At  last,  Becket  letting  the  cloak  go,  the  king  gave  it 
to  the  beggar,  who,  you  may  be  sure,  was  much  astonished  at 
such  a  scene,  and  such  a  gift. 

The  power  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  at  this  time  at  its 
height,  and  the  bishops,  in  their  zeal  for  the  privileges  of  their 
order,  had  encroached  so  much  upon  the  rights  of  both  the  king 
and  the  people,  that  the  king  was  hardly  master  of  his  kingdom, 
or  the  people  masters  of  their  own  consciences.  Henry,  feeling 
the  inconvenience  of  this  church  tyranny,  had  long  meditated 
the  putting  a  check  to  it ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  he  promoted  Becket  to  fill  his  place,  believing  that 
he  would  be  ready  to  forward  the  design  of  lowering  the  pride 
and  power  of  the  clergy.  But  no  sooner  was  Becket  established 
in  his  new  dignity  than  he  seemed  changed  in  character,  as  well 
as  in  condition.  He  renounced  all  his  gay  and  active  amuse- 
ments, and  was  always  seen  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  or  absorbed 
in  deep  meditation.  He  affected  the  greatest  austerities :  he 
wore  sackcloth  next  his  skin,  and  never  changed  it  till  it  was 
full  of  dirt  and  vermin :  he  ate  nothing  but  bread,  and  drank 
water  in  which  fennel  had  been  steeped  to  make  it  nauseous :  he 
lacerated  himself  with  continual  scourging ;  and  he  every  day 
washed  the  feet  of  thirteen  poor  beggars.  In  short,  he  appeared  to 
take  a  satisfaction  in  inflicting  on  himself  the  severest  and  most 
ostentatious  penances. 

His  conduct  towards  the  king  was  not  less  changed  than  his 
personal  deportment  and  way  of  living.  He  withdrew  from  the 
intimacy  with  which  Henry  had  treated  him,  and  resigned  the 
office  of  chancellor,  saying  he  must  now  devote  himself  wholly 
to  his  spiritual  functions.  And  so  far  was  he  from  giving  any  aid 
to  the  king's  plans  of  reform,  that  he  set  himself  up  as  a  strenuous 
supporter  of  the  usurpations  of  the  clergy.  In  all  this  conduct 
he  was  encouraged  by  the  pope ;  and  Henry  was  thus  kept  in  a 
continual  ferment  for  eight  years. 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  intricate  particulars  of  these  dissen- 
sions, because  you  will  read  of  them  in  other  histories  when  you 
are  older,  and  you  will  then  understand  them  better  than  you 
can  now.  I  will  only  say,  that  Henry  was  so  much  disappointed 
and  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of  Becket,  that,  forgetful  of  all 
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his  former  regard  for  him,  he  certainly  treated  him  both  un- 
justly and,  on  some  occasions,  severely.  At  last,  in  a  moment 
of  great  irritation,  he  unhappily  exclaimed,  "  Is  there  nobody 
that  will  rid  me  of  this  turbulent  priest  ?"  Henry  probably  had 
no  sooner  said  these  words  than  he  forgot  them.  But  they  were 
not  forgot  by  some  of  those  who  heard  them,  and  who  thought 
that  they  should  do  the  king  an  acceptable  service  by  executing 
what  they  imagined  to  be  his  wish.  Four  gentlemen  of  his 
household  set  out  immediately  with  the  utmost  speed  from 
Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  where  the  king  then  was,  to  England. 
When  they  arrived  at  Canterbury,  they  demanded  admittance 
into  the  archbishop's  palace.  The  servants,  apprehensive  of 
some  evil  design,  obliged  their  master  to  fly  into  the  cathedral, 
thinking  that  the  sanctity  of  the  place  would  protect  him.  But 
the  assassins  followed  him ;  and,  because  he  would  not  submit  to 
be  their  prisoner,  they  slew  him  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  as  he 
knelt  before  it. 

"When  Henry  heard  of  this  murder,  he  was  so  much  shocked 
and  concerned  that  he  shut  himself  up  for  three  days,  and  re- 
fused to  let  anybody  come  near  him.  At  last  his  attendants 
forced  open  the  door  of  his  room,  and  persuaded  him  to  take 
some  refreshment.  The  king  afterwards  caused  a  magnificent 
tomb  to  be  erected  for  Becket  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  He 
walked  barefoot  to  the  shrine,  and  permitted  himself  to  be 
lashed  by  scourges  as  he  knelt  before  it ;  and  thus  considered 
himself  as  fully  absolved  from  all  guilt  which  he  might  have 
incurred  by  being  accessary  to  his  death. 

In  the  year  1173  Henry  appeared  to  have  arrived  at  the 
utmost  height  of  glory  and  dominion.  He  was  sovereign  ol 
England,  Ireland,  and  of  a  third  part  of  France.  All  his  do- 
minions were  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  But  it  seems  as  if 
princes  were  destined  to  pay  for  their  royalty  the  high  price  of 
that  domestic  happiness  which  their  subjects  often  enjoy,  and 
which  is,  after  all,  the  greatest  of  all  worldly  enjoyments.  The 
queen,  whom  he  had  married  for  the  sake  of  her  rich  dower,  was 
of  an  unamiable  and  jealous  temper,  and  not  only  gave  him 
much  vexation  by  her  own  conduct,  but  also  encouraged  her 
children  to  behave  undutifully  to  him.  Henry,  the  eldest  of 
them,  had  been  crowned  by  his  father  when  he  was  about  fifteen 
years  old,  it  being  not  uncommon  at  that  time  for  the  heir  to 
be  crowned  in  his  father's  lifetime.     He  soon  became  impatient 
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to  reign  in  reality,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  kings 
of  France  and  Scotland,  and  other  princes  who  were  jealous  of 
King  Henry's  power,  to  dethrone  him.  The  king  perceived  that 
his  son  was  less  dutiful  and  respectful  than  formerly,  and  there- 
fore removed  from  about  him  some  persons  who  gave  him  bad 
advice.  On  this,  the  prince,  and  his  brothers  Richard  and 
Geoffry,  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  join  him,  fled  to  the  court 
of  the  king  of  France  ;  and  even  Queen  Eleanor,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  man,  tried  to  escape  there  also,  to  the  very  same  king  from 
whom  she  had  formerly  been  divorced.  She  was,  however,  dis- 
covered, and  brought  back  to  Henry,  who  shut  her  up  in  strict 
confinement. 

The  rebellion  which  had  been  preparing  now  broke  out.  On 
the  side  of  Normandy,  Henry  was  beset  by  the  king  of  France 
and  the  earl  of  Flanders ;  while  William,  king  of  Scotland, 
marched  into  Cumberland,  where  he  was  joined  by  all  the  dis- 
contented barons  of  England.  But  in  no  part  of  his  reign  did 
Henry  act  with  more  wisdom  and  vigour  than  in  this  great 
emergency.  The  united  efforts  of  so  many  enemies  were  unable 
to  do  him  any  serious  injury;  and  in  the  following  year,  1175, 
all  their  schemes  were  frustrated  by  the  capture  of  William, 
king  of  Scotland,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Alnwick  Castle,  by 
a  body  of  400  knights  commanded  by  Ranolph  de  Glanville, 
who,  under  the  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  approached  the  castle 
without  being  perceived.  They  found  the  Scottish  king  and 
about  seventy  of  his  knights  amusing  themselves  with  tilting 
near  the  castle.  William  made  an  attempt  to  defend  him- 
self, and  called  out,  "  Now  let  us  see  who  are  the  best 
knights  !"  but  his  horse  being  killed  at  the  first  onset,  he  was 
taken  prisoner. 

When  the  news  of  this  event  was  brought  to  Henry,  he  was  in 
bed  ;  but  he  instantly  rose,  and  called  his  attendants  about  him, 
that  he  might  tell  them  the  happy  tidings.  The  king  of  France 
was  now  glad  to  make  peace,  and  thus  everything  turned  out 
prosperously  for  England.  Henry's  generosity  to  his  defeated 
enemies  was  much  to  be  admired.  He  gave  liberty  without 
ransom  to  above  nine  hundred  noblemen  who  were  made  pri- 
soners ;  and  he  gave  the  king  of  Scotland  his  liberty,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  and  his  successors  should  thenceforward  swear  fealty 
to  the  king  of  England.  He  pardoned  his  sons  on  the  score  of 
their  youth  ;  and,  to  keep  his  son  Henry  for  the  future  out  of  the 
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way  of  bad  advisers,  he  made  him  accompany   him  in  a  tour 
round  the  kingdom. 

But  though  Henry  behaved  to  his  son  in  the  kindest  and  most 
paternal  manner,  the  young  prince,  who  seemed  to  be  quite  de- 
void both  of  affection  and  gratitude,  grew  weary  of  the  constraint 
he  was  kept  in,  and  importuned  his  father,  under  different 
pretences,  to  let  him  quit  England.  This  at  last  the  king  very 
unwillingly  agreed  to,  and  the  prince  returned  immediately  to 
his  former  companions,  and  spent  his  time  in  all  kinds  of  idle 
amusements,  and  gave  the  king  continual  vexation  by  his  head- 
strong and  obstinate  conduct.  At  last,  the  prince  having  a 
quarrel  with  his  brother  Richard,  and  the  king  seeming  to  take 
Richard's  part,  the  prince,  in  the  violence  of  his  passion,  broke 
through  all  restraints,  and  was  actually  leading  an  army  against 
his  father,  when  the  tumult  of  his  mind  threw  him  into  a  fever. 
Finding  himself  dying,  he  sent  a  repentant  message  to  his  father, 
entreating  forgiveness  for  his  undutiful  behaviour,  and  beseeching 
that  he  would  come  and  see  him.  This  the  king  would  not  do, 
apprehending  his  illness  to  be  only  pretended  ;  but  he  sent  him  his 
ring  in  token  of  forgiveness.  The  prince  received  it  with  thank- 
fulness, and  a  little  before  his  death  desired  to  be  laid  on  a  heap 
of  ashes,  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  to  testify  his  deep  humi- 
liation and  contrition.  This  was  done,  and  in  this  state  he  died. 
Henry's  grief,  when  he  heard  that  his  son  was  dead,  was  very 
great  indeed.  He  bitterly  reproached  himself  for  having  refused 
to  go  to  him,  and  forgot,  in  sorrow  for  his  death,  all  his  faults 
and  misconduct. 

Prince  Henry  died  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age  ;  and, 
as  he  left  no  children,  his  next  brother,  Richard,  became  heir  to 
the  throne.  Richard  also  was  of  a  turbulent  disposition,  and  on 
many  occasions  behaved  very  ill  to  his  father.  In  the  year  1186, 
Henry's  third  son,  Geoffry,  was  killed  in  a  tournament  at  Paris. 
He  left  one  daughter,  called  the  damsel  of  Bretagne ;  but,  soon 
after  his  death,  a  posthumous  son  was  born,  who  was  named 
Arthur. 

In  the  year  1188  the  melancholy  news  arrived  in  Europe  of 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  and  the  defeat  of  the  Christian  army,  by 
Saladin,  sultan  of  Egypt.  The  consternation  which  this  news 
occasioned  flew  from  country  to  country,  and  fired  all  the  war- 
riors of  Europe  with  the  desire  of  driving  the  infidels  from  the 
holy  city.     Philip,  king  of  France,  and   Richard  Plantagenet, 
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were  amongst  the  first  to  take  up  the  cross.  Richard,  jealous 
of  the  favour  which  John,  his  youngest  and  now  only  surviv- 
ing brother,  had  with  his  father,  wanted  to  take  him  with  him 
to  the  Holy  Land  :  but  this  his  father  would  not  consent  to  ;  and 
Richard,  whose  fiery  temper  could  not  brook  the  least  contradic- 
tion, then  joined  Philip,  who  indeed  had  probably  drawn  him  on, 
in  making  war  upon  Henry,  instead  of  carrying  his  troops  to 
Palestine. 

Henry,  being  totally  unprepared  for  such  an  attack,  was 
obliged  to  subscribe  to  a  humiliating  treaty ;  but  what  afflicted 
him  most  of  all  was  the  conduct  of  John,  his  favourite  son,  who, 
forgetting  every  tie  of  duty  and  gratitude,  had  joined  in  the  re- 
bellion. This  seemed  to  weigh  down  the  poor  king's  heart  more 
than  any  other  affliction  of  his  life ;  and  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever  oc- 
casioned by  anxiety  of  mind.  Feeling  himself  dying,  he  desired 
to  be  carried  to  a  church  (I  believe  it  was  the  abbey  of  Fonte- 
vrault,  in  Anjou).  He  was  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and 
there  expired,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1189,  in  the  57th  year  of  his 
age,  and  35th  of  his  reign. 

He  married  Eleanor,  of  Poitou,  the  heiress  of  Guienne. 

Their  children  were — 

William,  who  died  when  a  child  ; 

Henry,  who  married  Marguerite  of  France,  and  died  in  1 1 82  ; 

Richard,  surnamed  Coeur  de  Lion  ; 

Geoffry,  married  Constance  of  Bretagne,  died  in  1186,  leaving 
a  son,  named  Arthur,  and  a  daughter ; 

John,  surnamed  Lackland ; 

Maud,  married  Alphonso  of  Castile  ; 

Joan,  married  William,  king  of  Sicily. 
He  had  many  natural  children,  but  little  is  known  about  any  of 
them,  except  Richard  Longespee,  and  Geoffry,  archbishop  of 
York,  who  were  his  sons  by  Rosamond  Clifford,  commonly  called 
Fair  Rosamond.  This  Geoffry  is  distinguished  above  all  Henry's 
other  sons,  as  being  the  only  one  who  behaved  to  him  with  gra- 
titude and  duty. 

One  of  Henry's  institutions  which  still  remains  is  the  division 
of  the  kingdom  into  circuits,  in  which  justices  appointed  by  the 
king  travel  round  to  decide  causes  and  administer  justice.  This 
at  that  time  was  a  most  necessary  protection  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  barons,  who  often  took  the  administration  of  the  laws  into 
their  own  hands.     It  was  during  this  reign  that  the  distinction 
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between  Saxons  and  Normans  began  to  wear  away,  and  that  they 
learned  to  consider  themselves  as  one  people. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XII. 

Richard.  How  shocking  it  was,  mamma,  that  such  a  great 
and  excellent  king  should  have  such  wicked  children  ! 

Mrs.  Markham.  I  fear  there  must  have  been  some  latent 
fault,  which  we  have  now  no  means  of  finding  out,  in  his  con- 
duct towards  his  sons.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  they  acquired 
habits  of  disobedience  to  their  father  by  seeing  how  little  har- 
mony subsisted  between  him  and  their  mother.  When  children 
see  their  parents  disagree,  they  seldom  learn  to  treat  them  with 
duty  or  respect. 

Mary.  I  wonder  Henry  could  marry  that  old  Queen  Eleanor, 
particularly  as  she  had  made  a  bad  wife  to  King  Louis. 

Mrs.  M.  If  we  could  know  Henry's  secret  thoughts,  I  dare 
say  he  often,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  thought  he  had  paid  a 
heavy  price  for  the  rich  provinces  she  brought  him. 

Richard.  As  Henry  was  so  fond  of  reading,  I  suppose  learn- 
ing was  less  uncommon  at  this  time  ? 

Mrs.  M.  His  grandfather,  Henry  the  First,  was  a  great  en- 
courager  of  it ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Plenry  II.  there 
were  many  learned  men,  both  poets  and  historians,  to  whom  we 
are  much  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the  events  of  their  times, 
and  of  the  times  before  them.  Of  these  the  most  eminent  are 
William  of  Malmsbury,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  the  last  of  whom  wrote  an  account  of  a  journey 
through  Wales,  and  also  a  description  of  Ireland,  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  conquest  of  that  island.  All  the  writers  of  this  time 
were  monks  and  priests.  As  for  the  laity,  few  of  them  could 
write  ;  it  was  a  great  thing  if  they  could  read.  I  must  not  for- 
get to  tell  you  of  Nicholas  Breakspear,  the  only  Englishman 
who  ever  arrived  at  the  popedom.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  menial 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  and  being  reproached  for  indolence, 
he  left  the  abbey  and  went  to  Paris,  where,  our  own  universities 
not  being  at  that  time  in  great  repute,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
English  students  to  resort.  At  Paris  he  applied  himself  so  earn- 
estly to  study,  that  he  obtained  the  notice  of  Pope  Eugenius  the 
Third,  who,  after  a  time,  made  him  a  cardinal ;  and  in  1154  he 
was  chosen  pope,  and  took  the  name  of  Adrian  IV. 
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George.  I  suppose  that,  as  there  were  so  many  writers,  books 
were  become  more  plentiful  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  invention  of  paper,  the  art  of  making  which 
was  discovered  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  of  infinite  advantage 
to  the  progress  of  learning.  Books  could  now  be  multiplied  at  less 
expense,  and  a  library  was  become  essential  in  every  monastery. 
Every  monastery  had  also  a  room  called  the  writing-room,  where 
the  younger  monks  were  employed  in  transcribing  books:  for 
printing  was  yet  unknown. 

Richard.     Pray,  mamma,  were  there  any  boys'  schools  ? 
Mrs.  M.     There  were  several  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  but,  we  are  told,  the  best  were  those  of  the  Jews. 

Mary.  Jews,  mamma  !  How  came  the  Jews  into  England  ? 
Mrs.  M.  You  know  that  ever  since  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus,  the  Roman  emperor,  72  years  after  Christ,  the  Jews 
have  been  an  outcast,  though  still  a  separate  people.  About  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  many  of  them  came  over  and  settled  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  they  were  treated  with  many  indignities,  and  were 
obliged  to  wear  a  square  yellow  cap,  to  distinguish  them  from 
Christians. 

Mary.  How  very  odd  it  was  of  Thomas  a  Becket  to  be  riding 
about  the  streets  in  a  scarlet  cloak  ! 

Mrs.  M.  It  would  seem  so  now  to  us,  but  it  was  then  the 
general  custom.  The  dress  of  the  nobility  was  at  that  time  very 
splendid.  Some  persons  wore  their  cloaks  so  long  that  they 
swept  upon  the  ground  ;  and  the  sleeves  of  the  gowns  came  down 
over  the  fingers,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  wearers,  who 
could  scarcely  walk  or  use  their  hands ;  but  Henry  II.  intro- 
duced the  Anjou  mode  of  wearing  short  cloaks,  which  gained 
him  the  surname  of  Court  Mantle. 

George.  Then  he  had  two  surnames,  Court  Mantle  and  Plan- 
tagenet  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  first,  I  suppose,  was  only  a  familiar  appellation, 
or  sort  of  nickname.  Family  surnames  were  unknown  before  the 
Conquest,  and  appear  to  have  been  then  introduced  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  many  of  the  Normans  who  came  over  to  England 
being  called  by  the  names  of  the  places  they  came  from  in  Nor- 
mandy. Their  children,  willing  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of 
their  Norman  origin,  also  called  themselves  by  the  same  names. 
The  present  noble  families  of  Seymour  (anciently  St.  Maur)  and 
Sackville,  and  many  others,  derive  their  names  in  this  manner 
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from  places  in  Normandy.  It  was  soon  found  that  family  names 
were  not  only  honourable,  but  also  convenient.  Accordingly 
they  have  become  universal :  but  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of 
they  were  only  assumed  by  distinguished  families ;  and  it  was 
a  long  time  before  they  were  adopted  by  the  lower  orders  of 
people. 

George.  How  I  should  like  to  have  seen  Thomas  a  Becket  in 
all  his  state  and  magnificence  ! 

Mrs.  M.  I  would  rather  have  seen  it  than  have  been  myself 
troubled  with  such  magnificence.  Fitzstephen  says,  that  when 
Becket  travelled  he  was  accompanied  by  two  hundred  knights, 
each  having  his  own  attendants ;  and  that  he  had  in  his  train 
eight  waggons,  containing  provisions,  furniture,  and  clothes,  be- 
sides twelve  pack-horses,  loaded  with  plate,  books,  and  money. 
To  each  waggon  was  chained  a  fierce  mastiff;  and  on  each  pack- 
horse  sat  an  ape  or  a  monkey. 

Mary.  And  then,  mamma,  how  shocking  it  was  that  the  poor 
man  should  be  so  barbarously  murdered ! 

Mrs.  M.  Murder  was  not  then  considered  as  the  great  and 
shocking  crime  which  it  is.  The  lawlessness  of  the  times,  and 
the  continual  wars,  made  men  savage  and  hard-hearted. 

George.  But  you  know  we  have  wars  still,  and  yet  people  are 
not  so  cruel  now. 

Mrs.  M.  There  are  many  reasons  to  account  for  this.  Among 
these,  I  may  mention  to  you,  that  the  use  of  fire-arms  now  en- 
ables armies  to  fight  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other.  In 
many  cases  the  men  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguish  each  other's 
faces.  Thus,  dreadful  as  a  battle  still  is,  it  is  not  so  morally 
injurious  as  formerly  ;  when,  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
almost  every  decisive  battle  was  fought  hand  to  hand,  and  each 
combatant  considered  his  antagonist  as  his  own  personal  enemy. 
Hence  arose  a  private  sentiment  of  exultation  at  the  sight  of  a 
dying  foe,  independent  of  the  general  feeling  for  the  public  cause. 
Men  of  the  higher  ranks  also  in  those  times  thought  but  little 
of  the  lives  of  persons  below  them.  Froissart,  in  the  history  of 
the  wars  of  France  of  the  14th  century,  very  much  censures  the 
ferocity  of  some  baron,  who  "  was  even  so  wicked,  that  he 
minded  no  more  the  killing  a  knight  or  a  baron  than  he  would  a 
mere  peasant."  Now  the  peasant's  life  is  as  much  protected  as 
the  baron's. 

Hichard.     It  seems  very  odd  that  so  little  should  be  known 
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about  Ireland  during  those    many   hundred  years  before   Earl 
Strongbow. 

Mrs.  M.  It  certainly  is  extraordinary  that  we  should  know  so 
little  about  such  near  neighbours.  Thus  much,  however,  is  known 
or  supposed, — that  in  the  fifth  century,  St.  Patrick,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Cornwall,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Wales,  was  carried  by  pirates 
to  Ireland,  and  that  he  converted  the  inhabitants,  who  till  then 
professed  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  to  Christianity.  From  that 
time  Ireland  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  learned  men  of  all  coun- 
tries ;  and  religion  and  science  flourished  there  till  the  eighth 
century,  when  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Danes,  who  de- 
stroyed all  the  churches  and  monasteries.  When  the  Danes  were 
expelled,  the  Irish,  not  having  an  Alfred  to  govern  them,  sank 
into  greater  barbarism  than  any  other  people  in  Europe ;  and  it 
was  not  till  many  years  after  Earl  Strongbow's  time  that  they 
assimilated  themselves  in  any  degree  to  the  manners  and  habits 
of  other  nations. 
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RICHARD  I. 
Years  after  Christ,  1189—1199. 


Shields  of  Richard  I. 


King  Richard  and  a  Bishop  from  the  Galilee  at  Durham. 

Richard,  surnamed  Cocur  de  Lion  from  his  undaunted  courage, 
had  received  from  nature  a  very  generous  disposition.  His  faults 
were  those  of  a  lofty,  headstrong'  spirit,  and  were,  perhaps,  too 
suitable  to  the  unruly  temper  of  the  time  he  lived  in,  to  be  then 
considered  as  reprehensible  or  dangerous.  For  his  father's  death 
he  felt  extreme  sorrow,  and  on  seeing  his  dead  body,  expressed  an 
ajrony  of  remorse  for  his  own  undutiful   conduct  towards  him. 
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He  is  said  by  the  historians  of  his  time  to  have  been  a  good  poli- 
tician, orator,  and  poet ;  but,  though  he  may  have  possessed  a 
great  deal  of  talent,  he  was  hot-headed,  and  had  no  judgment. 
His  appearance  was  highly  prepossessing.  His  eyes  were  blue, 
and  his  hair,  what  was  then  much  admired,  yellow  ;  and  his  coun- 
tenance animated  and  engaging.  He  was  tall,  and  his  figure  ex- 
tremely fine  :  he  had  a  majestic  and  stately  mien  ;  and  thisv  joined 
to  his  undaunted  courage,  and  an  alacrity  of  mind  that  never  for- 
sook him,  gave  him  on  all  occasions  a  wonderful  ascendancy  over 
men's  minds. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  release  his  mother 
from  her  long  confinement.  He  bestowed  many  kind  but  ill- 
judged  gifts  on  his  brother  John,  which,  instead  of  inspiring  him 
with  any  affectionate  feeling,  only  put  it  the  more  in  his  power, 
as  you  will  soon  hear,  to  show  his  ingratitude.  Richard  soon 
turned  his  whole  mind  to  the  crusade,  in  which,  as  you  were  told 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  reign,  he  had  before  been  medi- 
tating to  engage.  He  sold  the  royal  castles  and  demesnes  in 
order  to  raise  money,  and  had  recourse  to  many  unjust  and  un- 
worthy methods  of  extorting  it  from  his  subjects.  He  also,  for 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks,  absolved  the  king  of  Scotland 
from  his  oath  of  doing  homage  to  the  kings  of  England. 

At  length  the  mighty  armament  was  ready ;  and  Richard, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  the  English  barons,  all  as  eager  in  the 
cause  as  himself,  arrived  at  Messina  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1190.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Philip,  king  of  France ;  and  the 
season  being  too  far  advanced  for  them  to  proceed  immediately 
to  Palestine,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  pass  the  winter  in 
Sicily.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  difference  of  character  than 
that  which  existed  between  these  two  kings.  Richard,  though 
proud  and  domineering,  was  brave  and  generous.  Philip  was 
equally  proud,  but  was  sly  and  deceitful.  The  French  historians 
extol  him  as  one  of  their  best  and  wisest  kings,  and  have  given 
him  the  surname  of  Augustus  ;  but  what  they  have  called  wisdom 
and  policy,  I  should  be  inclined  to  call  craft  and  dishonesty. 

It  will  not  appear  surprising  that  two  such  opposite  characters 
should  quarrel  before  their  six  months'  residence  in  Sicily  was  over ; 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  first  aggression  came  from 
Richard.  He  had  long  been  contracted  to  Adelais,  sister  of  the 
French  king ;  but  Henry,  his  father,  had  repented  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  would  not  permit  it  to  be  fulfilled  while  he  lived ;  and 
Eng.  g 
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now  Richard,  having  become  enamoured  of  Berengaria,  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Navarre,  broke  off  his  engagement  to  Adelais. 
Early  in  1191  he  prevailed  with  his  mother,  Queen  Eleanor,  to 
bring  the  Princess  Berengaria  to  Messina.  They  arrived  the  day 
before  he  was  obliged  to  sail ;  but,  it  being  Lent,  the  marriage 
could  not  then  take  place.  Eleanor  returned  to  England,  and 
the  princess,  accompanied  by  the  queen  of  Sicily,  Richard's  sister, 
embarked  for  the  Holy  Land.  During  the  voyage  the  ship  the 
two  princesses  were  in  was  in  great  danger  from  a  violent  storm  ; 
and  the  king  of  Cyprus  refusing  to  admit  one  ship  into  his  har- 
bours, Richard  laid  siege  to  that  island,  and  in  a  short  time 
obtained  entire  possession  of  it.  Here  he  and  Berengaria  were 
married ;  and  after  leaving  a  governor  in  the  island,  he  sailed  for 
Acre,  where  the  king  of  France,  who  had  some  time  before  left 
Sicily  in  great  displeasure  with  Richard,  was  already  arrived. 

Acre  was  a  large  town  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Saracens,  and  had  been  besieged  for  the  last  two 
years  by  an  army  of  Christians  collected  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  Christians  were  now  in  their  turn  surrounded  and  besieged 
by  a  large  army  of  infidels,  under  the  famous  Saladin.  The 
arrival  of  Richard,  whose  valour  was  well  known,  revived  the 
courage  of  the  Christians ;  and  the  town,  being  attacked  night 
and  day,  was  cbliged  to  surrender  on  the  12th  of  July.  Soon 
after  the  captare  of  Acre,  the  king  of  France  returned  home,  pre- 
tending that  the  climate  disagreed  with  him ;  but  in  reality 
because  he  was  jealous  of  the  superior  glory  of  Richard,  and  had 
not  forgot  his  quarrel  with  him  at  Messina.  Before  he  went,  he 
solemnly  engaged  not  to  make  any  attempt  on  the  territories  of 
Richard,  though  at  this  very  time  he  entertained  the  full  inten- 
tion of  attacking  them  as  soon  as  he  got  back.  He  also  gave 
secret  orders  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  commander  of  the 
troops  he  left  behind,  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  thwarting  and 
mortifying  the  English  king. 

In  the  mean  time  Richard,  unsuspicious  of  these  designs, 
thought  only  of  his  open  and  declared  enemies.  He  displayed 
extraordinary  bravery  and  skill,  and  in  a  battle  near  Joppa, 
which  lasted  from  morning  till  night,  gained  a  great  victory  over 
Saladin.  The  victorious  Christians  then  entered  Joppa,  or  rather 
the  ruins,  which  were  all  that  was  left  of  the  town,  which  had 
been  wholly  dismantled  by  the  Turks.  Richard's  intention  was 
immediately  to  have  pursued  Saladin,  who  had  re-assembled  his 
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scattered  forces  at  Ascalon ;  and  had  he  done  so,  his  success 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  complete :  but  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  he  had  received,  insisted 
on  staying  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Joppa.  Richard  was  unwil- 
lingly obliged  to  submit,  and  a  delay  of  seven  weeks  was  caused 
by  that  useless  work.  When  they  at  last  set  forth  again,  the 
rains  and  natural  impediments,  to  which  were  added  those  that 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  still  threw  in  the  way,  prevented  their 
getting  to  Jerusalem  till  the  end  of  the  year  1191  :  and  when  at 
last  they  had  arrived  in  sight  of  it,  the  French  troops,  and  some 
others,  refused  to  advance  to  the  siege ;  and  Richard,  to  his 
bitter  mortification,  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Ascalon.  This 
march  is  described  as  the  most  painful  of  all  that  the  army  made  ; 
and  when  at  last,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  famine,  it  arrived  at 
Ascalon,  the  place  was  found  such  an  entire  ruin,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  set  to  work  immediately  to  repair  it.  Richard  set 
the  example  by  working  with  more  ardour  than  any  common 
labourer.  Soon  after,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  all  whom  he 
could  entice  to  follow  him,  separated  from  the  army,  and  went 
to  Tyre. 

In  the  mean  time  the  affairs  of  England  had  gone  on  very  ill. 
Prince  John  and  the  bishop  of  Ely,  to  whom  the  chief  authority 
had  been  given,  soon  disagreed,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  in  a 
state  of  disturbance.  At  last  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  country,  and  delegates  were  appointed,  who  acted  more  pru- 
dently. When  the  king  of  France  got  home,  he  lost  no  time  in 
inviting  John  to  unite  with  him  in  seizing  on  Richard's  terri- 
tories. John  was  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by  Queen  Eleanor, 
who  appears  to  have  acted  like  a  wise  and  good  woman  at  this 
juncture.  Philip  then  would  have  invaded  Normandy  with  his 
own  forces ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  design,  all  his 
barons  refusing  to  accompany  him  in  so  unjust  and  ungenerous 
an  attempt.  The  news  of  these  transactions  reached  Ascalon 
about  the  middle  of  April,  1192,  and  Richard  resolved  to  return 
to  Europe. 

But  while  Richard  was  preparing  for  his  return,  he  heard  that 
Saladin  was  besieging  Joppa,  and  that  the  Christians  there  were 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Giving  up,  therefore,  his  design 
of  immediately  embarking,  he  went  directly  to  Joppa,  and  de- 
feated the  Pagans  in  a  furious  battle,  in  which  he  performed 
prodigies  of  valour.     Soon  after  this  he  fell  ill,  and,  being  un- 
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able  to  pursue  his  advantages,  concluded  a  truce  with  Saladin 
for  three  years,  three  months,  three  weeks,  three  days,  and  three 
hours. 

Amongst  the  many  causes  that  had  from  the  first  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  army  in  the  East,  was  the  division  that 
arose  in  it  from  the  rival  interest  of  Conrad,  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  Guy  of  Lusignan,  who  each  contended  for  the  empty 
title  of  King  of  Jerusalem  ;  while  the  substantial  part,  the  kingdom 
itself,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks.  The  kings  of  France 
and  England  had  taken  opposite  sides  in  this  contest,  Philip 
taking  the  part  of  Conrad,  and  Richard  that  of  Lusignan. 
Richard,  before  he  quitted  Palestine,  was  called  on  by  the  whole 
army  to  decide  this  question.  He  decided  in  favour  of  Conrad  ; 
but,  to  compensate  the  disappointment  to  Lusignan,  bestowed  on 
him  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  a  far  more  substantial  gift  than  that 
which  his  rival  obtained,  for  Cyprus  remained  in  the  family  of 
Lusignan  during  the  period  of  three  hundred  years.  It  after- 
wards became  annexed  to  the  Venetian  dominions,  and  long 
remained  the  only  territory  that  was  gained  to  Christendom  by 
all  the  devastation  and  bloodshed  of  the  crusades.  In  1571  it 
was  again  taken  by  the  Turks.  As  for  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  he 
enjoyed  his  imaginary  dignity  only  a  few  days.  He  was  murdered 
by  some  of  the  mountaineers  of  Lebanon,  men  who  were  in  the 
service  of  a  Pagan  chief  who  was  called  "  the  old  man  of  the 
mountain ;"  and  this  event  Philip  tried  to  turn  to  the  injury  of 
Richard,  by  accusing  him  of  the  murder. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  the  two  queens  having  sailed  for 
England  previously,  Richard  commenced  his  disastrous  voyage. 
After  many  storms  at  sea,  he  was  shipwrecked  near  Aquileia. 
He  then  attempted  to  pass  through  Germany  in  the  disguise  of  a 
pilgrim.  Unfortunately  he  had  made  the  duke  of  Austria  his 
bitter  enemy  by  some  personal  affront  at  the  siege  of  Acre ;  and 
having  betrayed  himself  by  a  generosity  and  profuseness  more 
suitable  to  the  king  he  was,  than  to  the  pilgrim  he  wished  to  ap- 
pear, he  was  discovered  and  made  prisoner  by  his  unforgiving 
enemy,  who  afterwards,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  share  of  the 
ransom,  gave  him  up  to  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  news  of 
his  imprisonment  caused  the  greatest  sorrow  to  all  his  subjects, 
who  had  been  anxiously  watching  for  the  return  of  their  brave 
king.  John  alone  rejoiced  at  his  misfortune ;  and  by  spreading 
a  report  of  his  death  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  crown  for  him- 
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self.  The  king  of  France  also  made  an  attack  on  Normandy ; 
but  the  barons  remained  faithful  to  their  sovereign,  and  success- 
fully defended  their  country. 

Richard,  meanwhile,  was  treated  by  the  emperor  with  every 
possible  indignity,  was  confined  in  a  dungeon,  and  loaded  with 
chains  ;  but  his  cheerfulness  and  gay  humour  did  not,  even  under 
these  circumstances,  forsake  him,  and  he  found  amusement  in 
talking  facetiously  and  merrily  to  his  guards.  How  long  he  re- 
mained in  this  dungeon  I  do  not  exactly  know ;  but  after  a  time 
he  was  taken  to  the  town  of  Worms,  where  a  meeting  of  the 
princes  of  Germany,  called  a  Diet  of  the  Empire,  was  to  be  held. 
While  he  was  on  his  road  to  this  place,  he  was  met  by  some  per- 
sons from  England,  whom  his  mother  had  sent  to  attend  on  him. 
He  received  them  very  cordially,  and  inquired  with  the  greatest 
kindness  for  all  his  friends.  When  they  told  him  of  his  brother's 
base  behaviour,  he  was  extremely  shocked ;  but  presently  reco- 
vering his  cheerfulness,  said  with  a  smile,  "  My  brother  John  is 
not  made  for  conquering  kingdoms." 

When  Richard  arrived  at  Worms,  the  emperor,  by  way  of  jus- 
tifying his  own  ungenerous  behaviour,  accused  him  before  the 
diet  of  having  driven  away  the  king  of  France  from  Palestine,  of 
having  affronted  the  duke  of  Austria,  and  of  having  made  peace 
on  too  easy  terms  with  Saladin,  and  added  many  other  equally 
unfounded  charges.  But  Richard  defended  himself  so  eloquently 
and  pathetically,  that  many  persons  shed  tears  on  hearing  him, 
and  all  were  convinced  of  the  malice  of  his  accusers.  After  this 
the  emperor  behaved  somewhat  better  to  him,  and  agreed  to  set 
him  at  liberty  on  the  payment  of  100,000  marks  of  silver,  and 
on  his  giving  hostages  for  the  future  payment  of  50,000  marks 
more. 

When  this  treaty  was  made  known  in  France,  it  threw  Philip 
into  the  greatest  consternation,  and  he  sent  a  secret  message  to 
Prince  John,  bidding  him  "  take  care  of  himself,  for  the  devil  was 
unchained."  Philip  and  John  then  tried  to  bribe  the  emperor  to 
keep  Richard  a  year  longer  in  prison.  The  emperor,  who  was 
exceedingly  avaricious,  longed  to  accept  their  offer  ;  but  he  dared 
not  to  do  so,  for  the  pope,  Celestine  III.,  considering  Richard  as 
the  champion  of  Christendom,  threatened  the  emperor  with  ex- 
communication, if  he  refused  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  Queen 
Eleanor,  as  you  may  well  believe,  and  everybody  in  England  who 
loved  King  Richard  (and  there  were  many  who  did),  used  every 
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means  to  raise  the  sum  required  for  his  ransom.  A  general  tax 
was  levied  to  procure  it ;  but  this  not  being  found  sufficient,  the 
nobles  voluntarily  contributed  a  quarter  of  their  yearly  incomes, 
and  the  silver  that  was  in  the  churches  and  monasteries  was 
melted  down.  When  the  money  was  collected,  Queen  Eleanor 
took  it  herself  to  Germany,  and  had  the  happiness  of  receiving 
her  son,  and  bringing  him  to  England.  He  landed  at  Sandwich, 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1 194,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  fifteen 
months  of  which  he  had  been  a  prisoner.  lie  was  received  with 
overflowings  of  joy  ;  and  in  London  with  such  a  display  of  wealth, 
that  the  Germans  who  accompanied  him  exclaimed,  "  If  our  em- 
peror had  known  the  riches  of  England,  your  ransom,  O  king, 
would  have  been  much  greater  !  " 

After  Richard  had  settled  some  affairs  in  England,  and  been  a 
second  time  crowned,  that  he  might  wipe  off  the  stain  of  his 
captivity,  he  embarked  for  France,  to  defend  Normandy  against 
an  attack  which  Philip  was  preparing  to  make.  The  morning 
after  his  landing  at  Barfleur,  Prince  John  suddenly  rushed  into 
his  apartment,  and,  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  implored  his 
forgiveness,  which  the  king  immediately  granted,  though  he 
could  not  feel  any  cordial  affection  for  such  a  brother.  Indeed, 
he  soon  after  said  to  some  of  his  attendants,  "  I  wish  I  may 
forget  my  brother  John's  injuries  as  soon  as  he  will  forget  my 
pardon  of  them." 

The  four  following  years  were  passed  in  a  succession  of  wars 
and  truces  with  the  king  of  France.  At  last,  by  the  mediation 
of  the  pope,  a  truce  for  five  years  was  agreed  upon,  to  enable 
them  to  join  in  the  fourth  crusade,  which  was  now  about  to  take 
place.  But  the  death  of  Richard  himself  intervened  before  the 
crusade  began.  It  had  been  rumoured  that  a  considerable  trea- 
sure had  been  found  on  the  lands  of  the  viscount  of  Limoges. 
Richard  claimed  this,  as  of  his  right  as  sovereign  ;  and  on  the 
viscount's  refusing  to  give  up  more  than  a  part,  declared  posi- 
tively that  he  would  have  the  whole,  and  immediately  laid  siege 
to  the  castle  of  Chalus,  where  the  treasure  was  supposed  to  be 
lodged.  The  garrison  offered  to  surrender  the  castle,  and  all 
that  was  in  it,  provided  they  might  march  out  with  their  arms. 
Richard  vindictively  refused  their  offer,  protesting  he  would  take 
the  castle  by  force,  and  put  them  all  to  death.  On  the  26th  of 
March,  1199,  as  he  was  taking  a  survey  of  the  castle,  and 
giving  directions  for  the  assault,  he  was  wounded  by  an  arrow 
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from  the  crossbow  of  Bertrame  de  Gourdon.  The  wound  ap- 
peared trifling  at  first,  but  it  soon  turned  to  a  gangrene,  and  in 
a  few  days  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Before  he  died  the  castle 
was  taken,  and  all  the  garrison  were  instantly  hanged,  excepting 
Bertrame,  whom  the  king  ordered  to  be  brought  into  his  presence. 
"  What  harm  have  I  done  to  you,"  said  he  to  him,  "  that  you 
should  thus  have  attempted  my  death  ?" — "  You  killed  my  father 
and  brother  with  your  own  hands,"  replied  the  man,  "  and  in- 
tended to  have  killed  me,  and  I  am  ready  to  suffer  any  torments 
you  can  invent,  with  joy,  since  I  have  been  so  lucky  as  to  kill 
one  who  has  brought  so  many  miseries  on  mankind."  Richard, 
conscious  of  the  truth  of  this  bold  reply,  bore  it  with  patience, 
and  ordered  the  man  to  be  set  at  liberty  ;  but  this  command  was 
not  obeyed,  and  Bertrame  was  put  to  death  as  soon  as  the  king 
had  expired. 

Richard  died  on  the  6th  of  April,  1199,  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  his  age,  and  tenth  of  his  reign.  He  left  all  his  do- 
minions to  his  brother  John.  He  had  at  one  time  appointed 
Arthur  of  Brittany  his  heir,  but  on  his  death-bed  he  altered  his 
will,  for  what  reason  is  not  certainly  known  ;  though  he  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  influenced  by  Queen  Eleanor,  who  had  a 
great  hatred  to  Constance,  Arthur's  mother.  When  he  was 
dying,  he  remembered,  with  bitter  anguish,  his  undutiful  conduct 
to  his  father,  and  desired  to  be  buried  near  him.  He  married 
Berengaria  of  Navarre,  and  had  no  children. 

During  this  reign  (only  four  months  of  which  the  king  passed 
in  England)  the  disorders  of  the  country  arrived  at  a  pitch  that 
had  been  before  unknown.  No  man's  life  or  property  was 
secure ;  and  there  was  at  one  time  a  regular  band  of  robbers, 
which,  till  their  leader,  William  Fitzosbert,  was  taken  and 
hanged,  threatened  London  itself  with  destruction. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XIII. 

George.  Notwithstanding  what  you  said,  mamma,  about 
Cceur  de  Lion's  passionateness,  and  other  faults,  I  really  cannot 
help  liking  him  very  much  ;  he  was  such  a  fine  brave  fellow, 

Mrs.  Markham.  You  are  not  singular  in  your  way  of 
thinking ;  people  are  often  so  much  dazzled  by  brilliant  qualities 
as  to  overlook  great  faults. 

Richard.     I  should  have  liked  him  very  much  if  it  had  not 
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been  for  his  cruelty  to  the  people  at  that  castle — Chalus,  I  think 
it  was ;  however,  I  am  glad  he  got  punished  for  it. 

George.  I  wish,  however,  that  Richard  had  lived  to  go  back 
to  Palestine,  and  drive  out  all  those  wicked  Turks. 

Mrs.  M.  I  cannot  say  that  I  join  in  your  wish.  The 
crusaders  had  no  right  to  attack  the  infidels.  It  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  a  mad  and  unjust  war.  It  appears,  throughout  the 
whole  history  of  the  crusades,  that  though  God,  for  his  own  in- 
scrutable purposes,  had  determined  to  punish  the  infidels,  he  did 
not  choose  to  extirpate  them.  He  seems  to  have  pronounced  on 
the  Christian  arms,  as  on  the  waves  of  the  sea,  "  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go,  and  no  farther  :"  for  the  Christians  never  could  gain  any 
advantage  beyond  a  certain  point ;  and  all  their  victories  only 
brought  greater  sufferings  and  disasters  on  themselves. 

Richard.  The  more  I  hear  about  the  crusades,  the  more  I 
wonder  how  people  were  ever  brought  to  undertake  them. 

Mrs.  M.  Enthusiasm  can  make  people  undertake  anything. 
The  taking  up  the  cross  was,  as  I  have  said  before,  considered 
highly  honourable ;  and  the  vow  was  often  made  in  public,  in  a 
very  solemn  and  imposing  manner,  and  with  a  great  many  cere- 
monies, the  meaning  of  which  we  are  now  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 
I  remember  to  have  read  of  a  very  odd  one,  in  the  account  of  a 
great  banquet  given  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
preparatory  to  his  taking  the  cross.  A  roasted  pheasant  was 
brought  in,  and  was  carried  round  to  each  person  of  the  com- 
pany. The  duke  first,  with  the  most  solemn  oaths,  vowed  by 
the  pheasant  to  combat  with  the  infidels  until  death ;  and  after 
him  all  the  other  persons  present  made  vows  to  the  same  effect, 
though  with  different  conditions,  according  to  their  different 
feelings  and  circumstances.  In  some  instances  a  live  peacock 
was  introduced,  and  answered  the  same  purpose  as  the  pheasant. 

Mary.  I  wonder  how  people  could  know  one  another  when 
they  were  all  fighting  together,  covered  up  in  armour. 

Mrs.  M.  It  was  easy  to  distinguish  the  Turks  from  the 
Christians,  their  dress  and  appearance  being  totally  different ; 
but  amongst  the  Europeans  it  must  have  been  difficult,  notwith- 
standing the  custom  they  had  of  ornamenting  their  helmets  and 
shields  with  different  devices. 

George.  I  think,  mamma,  they  had  better  have  had  their 
names  written  on  their  shields  at  once. 

Mrs.  M.     That  would  have  been  a  good  plan,  had   they  all 
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been  scholars  ;  but  though  every  man  in  the  arnry  could  dis- 
tinguish an  eagle  from  a  lion,  there  might  not  have  been  one  in 
a  thousand  who  could  have  distinguished  the  name  of  George 
from  Richard.  Before  the  crusades,  every  knight  adopted  what 
crest  on  his  helmet,  and  device  on  his  shield,  he  liked  best :  but 
the  sons  of  those  who  had  fought  in  the  Holy  Land  had  a  pride 
in  adopting  the  devices  their  fathers  had  worn  there ;  and  thus 
coats  of  arms,  as  they  were  called,  became  hereditary  in  the 
families  of  the  crusaders. 

Mary.  Then,  mamma,  what  numbers  of  people  there  are 
whose  ancestors  were  at  the  Holy  Land,  for  almost  everybody's 
carriage  has  a  coat  of  arms  upon  it ! 

Mrs.  M.  Coats  of  arms,  or  armorial  bearings,  as  they  are 
called,  have  long  ceased  to  be  confined  to  the  descendants  of 
crusaders  ;  and  what  was,  at  that  time,  an  honourable  distinction, 
is,  at  present,  little  more  than  an  unmeaning  ornament. 

George.  I  wonder  how  that  wicked  duke  of  Austria  could 
find  out  Richard  when  he  was  travelling  in  disguise ! 

Mrs.  M.  There  are  many  different  stories  about  the  exact 
manner  in  which  the  discovery  was  made.  One  of  the  stories  is, 
that  he  travelled  under  the  name  of  Hugh  the  Merchant,  and 
betrayed  himself  by  presenting  a  splendid  ring  to  the  governor 
of  a  town  he  had  to  pass  through.  The  governor  let  him  pass, 
but  spread  the  intelligence  through  Germany  that  Hugh  the 
Merchant  was  no  other  than  Richard  Plantagenet.  Richard 
arrived,  however,  without  molestation,  at  Frisac,  near  Saltz- 
burg  ;  and  the  governor  there  sent  one  of  his  knights  to  examine 
who  he  was.  This  knight  was  by  birth  a  Norman,  and  instantly 
knew  the  king ;  but,  instead  of  betraying  him,  he  presented  him 
with  a  horse,  and  entreated  him  to  fly  and  save  himself.  Ac- 
companied by  a  boy  and  one  other  attendant,  he  reached  a  town 
near  Vienna.  Here  he  entered  a  house  of  public  entertainment, 
and,  that  no  suspicion  might  be  excited  concerning  his  rank, 
busied  himself  in  turning  the  spit ;  but  he  forgot  to  conceal  a 
splendid  ring  which  he  wore  on  his  finger :  and  a  man  who  had 
seen  him  at  Acre  knew  him,  and  gave  information  to  the  duke. 

Richard.  Is  that  pretty  story  true  about  Richard's  page 
finding  out  where  he  was  by  singing  a  song  under  his  prison 
windows  ? 

Mary.  O  !  I  remember !  and  when  he  left  off  singing, 
Richard  went  on  with  the  song. 
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Mrs.  M.  I  believe  there  is  no  other  authority  for  the  story 
but  an  old  French  romance.  It  is  very  certain  that  Richard 
was  fond  of  poetry,  and  amused  himself  in  composing  verses 
when  in  prison.  I  remember  some  very  touching  lines  said  to 
be  made  by  him  ;  but  as  they  are  in  the  Provencal  language,  a 
mixture  of  old  French  and  Italian  which  you  would  not  under- 
stand, I  will  attempt  a  translation  of  them  : — 

In  prison  pent,  the  weary  mind 

Will  grieve,  though  grieving  is  most  vain, 
And  oft  in  numbers  sad  complain 

Of  friends  forgetful  and  unkind. 

A  captive  still,  a  second  year, 

My  life,  my  hopes,  all  wear  away ; 

My  ransom  still  my  friends  delay, 
And  leave  me  lingering  here. 

Richard.  I  suppose  money  was  not  so  scarce  as  it  had  been, 
or  Richard's  ransom  could  not  have  been  sent  at  all. 

Mrs.  M.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  so  large  a  sum  could 
have  been  raised,  for  money  must  still  have  been  scarce,  although 
the  foreign  traders  and  the  Jews  had  made  it  more  plentiful  than 
it  was  before.  The  price  of  a  horse  or  cow  was  four  shillings, 
and  a  sheep  could  be  bought  for  tenpence. 

Richard.  How  was  it  that  the  Jews  were  richer  than  other 
people  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  were  the  only  people  who  lent  money  on 
interest,  usury  being  forbidden  amongst  the  Christians. 

Richard.  When  papa  comes  in,  I  must  get  him  to  tell  me 
all  about  usury  and  interest ;  but  now,  dear  mamma,  tell  us 
some  more  about  the  Jews. 

Mrs.  M.  They  had  the  reputation  of  being  very  rich,  and 
were  exposed  to  many  cruelties  and  extortions  on  that  account. 
There  is  a  sad  story  about  the  Jews  at  Lincoln,  and  if  you  like  I 
will  tell  it  you.  It  is  said  that,  in  derision  of  our  Saviour's 
death,  they  crucified  a  little  boy  called  Hugh  ;  and  they  were  in 
consequence  made  to  pay  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  by  way  of 
atonement  for  the  crime. 

Mary.     But  do  you  know  if  it  was  true  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  crime  is  said  to  have  been  committed  in  King 
John's  reign ;  but  all  I  know  about  it  is  that,  when  we  were  at 
Lincoln,  we  were  shown  a  house  where  it  is  pretended  the  man 
lived  who  killed  the  child.  It  certainly  is  a  very  curious  old 
house,  with   the  chimney  over    the  door,  a  mode   of  building 
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which  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  Jews  were  compelled  to 
adopt,  in  order  to  distinguish  their  houses  from  those  of  the 
Christians,  but  I  believe  it  was  only  according  to  the  common 
architecture  of  the  time.  As  to  the  story  of  the  murder,  I 
suspect  it  was  a  mere  pretext  for  fining  the  Jews.  There  are 
many  other  stories  of  the  same  sort.  It  was  considered  no  sin 
to  plunder  or  even  murder  a  Jew ;  and  more  especially  if  the 
end  proposed  was  to  get  money  for  a  crusade,  it  being  deemed 
that,  in  such  a  case,  the  cause  justified  the  crime. 

Mary.  Pray,  mamma,  tell  us  who  was  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  the  sheik,  or  prince,  of  a  tribe  of  Arabs  called 
Assassins,  who  dwelt  on  Mount  Lebanon ;  and  his  people,  who 
paid  him  a  religious  veneration,  abandoned  themselves  wholly  to 
his  will,  so  that  he  could  make  them  do  what  he  pleased.  He 
frequently  employed  them  to  go  in  various  disguises,  into  the 
Christian  camp,  and  secretly  murder  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons ;  so  that  no  one  could  consider  himself  as  secure.  And  hence 
came  the  name  assassin  for  a  secret  murderer.  The  word  sheik 
in  Arabic  means  old  man,  or,  as  we  should  call  it,  elder. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

JOHN. 

Years  after  Christ,  1199—1216. 


King  John  and  his  Queen  Isabella,  from  their  monuments. — Shields  of  England  and  France. 

John  came  to  the  crown  of  England  without  having  one  heart 
in  his  favour.  His  perfidiousness,  cruelty,  and  rapacity  were 
already  well  known,  and  he  had  neither  personal  bravery,  nor 
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mental  ability,  to  make  up  for  his  faults.  He  had  early  shown 
his  incapacity  for  government :  for  his  father,  Henry  II.,  in- 
tending that  Ireland  should  be  his  inheritance,  sent  him  there 
to  accustom  the  people  to  him.  But  he  insulted  the  Irish 
chiefs,  ridiculed  their  customs  and  habits,  and  behaved  with  so 
much  folly  and  levity,  that  his  father  thought  fit  to  alter  his  pur- 
pose. 

At  the  time  of  King  Richard's  death,  Arthur  of  Bretagne 
was  of  an  age  and  temper  to  feel  the  disappointment  of  being 
excluded  from  his  inheritance.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  a 
violent  temper,  and  by  her  advice  he  placed  his  cause  in  the 
hands  of  the  king  of  France,  who  was  glad  enough  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  England.  John, 
however,  found  means  to  persuade  Philip  that  it  would  be  more 
to  his  advantage  to  abandon  Arthur :  and  the  two  kings  entered 
into  a  treaty,  in  which  it  was  settled  that  Philip's  son  Louis 
should  marry  Blanche  of  Castile,  who  was  John's  niece  ;  and 
that  Arthur  should  be  given  up  to  John,  who  would  have  im- 
mediately put  him  to  death,  had  he  not  found  means  to  escape. 

Three  years  afterwards,  in  1202,  Arthur  married  a  daughter 
of  Philip,  who  then,  in  good  earnest,  undertook  his  cause,  and 
assisted  him  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Mirabel,  in  Poitou,  where 
his  grandmother,  Queen  Eleanor,  who  had  always  been  his  enemy, 
lived.  He  had  nearly  got  possession  of  the  castle,  when  John, 
acting  with  a  vigour  quite  unusual  to  him,  came  suddenly  to  his 
mother's  rescue,  and  took  the  unfortunate  Arthur  prisoner,  with 
his  sister  the  damsel  of  Bretagne,  who  was  carried  to  England, 
and  kept  in  perpetual  imprisonment  in  Bristol  Castle.  Arthur 
was  taken  to  the  castle  of  Falaise,  where  the  king  gave  orders  to 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  governor,  to  put  him  to  death.  But 
Hubert,  desirous  to  save  the  unhappy  young  prince,  placed  him 
in  concealment ;  and,  pretending  that  he  was  dead,  had  the 
funeral  service  publicly  performed  for  him.  But  the  Bretons 
were  so  much  exasperated  at  the  supposed  murder  of  their  prince, 
that  Hubert  found  it  necessary  to  inform  them  of  his  being  alive. 
No  sooner  did  John  hear  of  it  than  he  had  Arthur  removed  to 
Rouen,  where  he  himself  resided  ;  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  he  murdered  his  unfortunate  nephew  with  his  own  hands. 

This  barbarity  filled  every  mind  with  horror,  and  John  be- 
came an  object  of  universal  detestation ;  and,  partly  because  his 
barons  refused  him  assistance,  and  partly  from  his  own  sloth  and 
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cowardice,  he  made  but  little  opposition  to  the  wily  Philip,  who 
drove  him  step  by  step  out  of  Normandy,  and  severed  that  pro- 
vince from  the  crown  of  England,  after  it  had  been  for  three 
hundred  years  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  the  Danish 
Rollo.  His  mother's  inheritance,  also,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
John's  territories  in  France,  yielded  themselves  up  to  Philip. 

About  the  year  1208  John  had  a  quarrel  with  the  pope,  Inno- 
cent III.,  about  the  choice  of  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Innocent  insisted  on  the  election  of  Stephen  Langton,  an  English- 
man, whose  superior  abilities  had  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinal :  and  John  refusing  to  confirm  his  choice,  the  pope  laid 
the  kingdom  under  an  interdict.  This,  however,  John  did  not 
much  regard ;  and  he  occupied  himself  during  the  next  two  years 
in  expeditions  against  the  Irish  and  Welsh,  and  in  extorting 
money  from  his  own  subjects,  and  from  the  Jews  especially,  by 
many  unjust  and  cruel  methods.  One  of  his  contrivances  was  to 
assemble  all  the  abbots  and  abbesses  of  the  religious  houses  in 
London ;  and  when  he  had  collected  them  together,  he  kept  them 
prisoners  till  they  had  paid  him  a  very  large  sum  of  money. 

The  pope,  finding  that  his  interdict  made  no  impression,  now 
resolved  on  a  more  effectual  way  of  bringing  John  to  obedience. 
He  excommunicated  him,  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  published  a  sort  of  crusade  against  him,  exhorting 
all  Christian  princes  and  barons  to  unite  in  making  war  upon 
and  dethroning  him.  To  the  king  of  France  the  pope  applied 
particularly ;  and  Philip,  who,  you  may  believe,  was  not  slow  in 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered,  assembled  a  nu- 
merous fleet  and  army  at  Boulogne  for  the  invasion  of  England. 

The  dread  of  being  conquered  by  the  French  overpowered 
the  dislike  the  English  had  to  John.  They  flocked  to  him  in 
great  numbers  on  this  emergency,  and  a  large  army  was  soon  col- 
lected at  Dover.  While  affairs  were  in  this  state,  the  pope,  who 
only  wished  to  humble  John,  and  not  to  increase  the  power  of 
Philip,  sent  his  legate  Pandulf  to  England,  and  promised  John 
that  if  he  would  receive  Langton  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he 
would  recall  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  When  John  had 
agreed  to  this,  the  legate  required  him  to  resign  his  crown  to  the 
pope,  and  promised  that  the  pope  would  restore  it  to  him  again, 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  yearly  tribute  of  1000  marks,  and 
would  forbid  Philip  to  invade  the  realm  of  England.  John,  re- 
gardless of  everything  but  the  present  danger,  agreed  to  these 
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ignominious  terms  ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  took  off  his  crown 
(for  kings  in  those  days  often  wore  them),  and  laid  it  at  the  feet 
of  the  legate,  the  pope's  representative,  that  haughty  cardinal 
spurned  it  with  his  foot ;  and  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  con- 
sented to  replace  it  on  the  king's  head. 

Philip,  when  he  heard  of  these  arrangements,  and  was  ordered 
by  Pandulf  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  the  coast,  was  enraged 
beyond  measure.  But  as  he  did  not  dare  to  make  the  pope  his 
enemy,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  submit.  Unwilling,  how- 
ever, that  his  great  preparations  should  be  thrown  away,  he  de- 
termined to  attack  the  territories  of  Ferrand,  earl  of  Flanders. 
In  this  extremity  Ferrand  applied  to  John,  who  sent  to  his  assist- 
ance the  fleet  that  had  been  collected  for  the  defence  of  England. 
A  battle  ensued  between  the  English  and  French  fleets,  and  the 
English  were  completely  victorious.  Philip,  on  the  loss  of  his 
fleet,  returned  home  with  his  army  in  great  disorder. 

John  was  so  much  elated  by  this  victory,  that  he  wanted  to 
follow  it  up  by  the  invasion  of  France ;  but  his  barons  refused  to 
accompany  him.  He  therefore  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Otho,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  some  other  princes,  who  engaged 
to  enter  France  on  one  side,  while  John,  with  some  foreign  troops 
that  he  had  collected,  attacked  it  on  another.  Otho  accordingly 
entered  the  Netherlands ;  and  John  landed  an  army  in  Poitou, 
and  penetrated  into  Anjou  and  Bretagne.  But  the  army  of  the 
emperor  being  completely  defeated  at  Bouvines,  John  made  a  five 
years'  truce  with  Philip,  and  hastily  returned  to  England.  Here 
a  most  unwelcome  reception  awaited  him.  His  barons,  tired  out 
by  his  weakness  and  wickedness,  had  been  long  conspiring  toge- 
ther against  him.  They  were  now  joined  by  Stephen  Langton, 
the  new  archbishop,  who,  having  discovered  a  concealed  copy  of 
the  charter  granted  by  Henry  L,  drew  up  from  it  a  bill  of  rights 
and  privileges,  which  the  barons,  in  full  assembly,  approved  of. 

This  the  king,  on  his  return  from  France,  was  called  on  to 
sign  ;  but  he  refused  to  do  so.  At  last,  finding  himself  aban- 
doned by  everybody,  and  in  a  most  desolate  condition,  he  sent 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  nobleman  distinguished  for  virtue  and 
ability,  to  propose  a  conference  with  the  barons.  A  meeting 
accordingly  took  place  on  Friday,  the  15th  of  June,  1215,  in  a 
large  meadow  between  Windsor  and  Staines,  called  Runimede, 
which  means  the  meadow  of  council,  and  which  was  so  called 
because  it  had   been  used  by  the  Saxons  as  a  place  for  public 
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meeting's.  At  this  meeting  was  signed  the  famous  Magna  Charta. 
You  are  yet  too  young  to  understand  its  value  and  meaning  ;  but 
when  you  are  older  you  will  read  fuller  details.  In  the  mean 
time  it  is  enough  for  you  to  know  that  it  is  the  chief  foundation 
of  that  constitutional  freedom,  by  the  enjoyment  of  which  Eng- 
land has  been  so  long  distinguished  among  the  nations  of  Europe; 
and  which  we  thus  owe  in  great  measure  to  the  sense  aud  virtue 
of  those  noble  barons  who  extorted  this  "  Great  Charter"  from 
the  mean  and  irresolute  monarch  then  on  the  throne. 

King  John,  as  soon  as  he  quitted  Runimede,  retired  sullen 
and  out  of  humour  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  spent  three 
months  in  planning  schemes  for  revenging  himself  on  the  barons. 
He  made  himself  familiar  and  companionable  to  the  common 
sailors,  trying  to  gain  popularity  with  them ;  and  sent  agents  to 
raise  an  army  of  Brabanters,  promising  them  the  plunder  of  the 
barons'  estates.  Meanwhile  the  barons,  too  much  despising  the 
king  to  believe  him  capable  of  any  vigorous  measures,  had  made 
no  preparations  against  him,  and  were  amusing  themselves  with 
feastings,  tournaments,  and  bear-baitings,  the  usual  diversions  of 
the  times,  when  John,  starting  from  his  concealment,  appeared 
before  Rochester  Castle  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  foreign  sol- 
diers. The  barons  were  now  reduced  to  great  extremities,  and 
in  their  distress  resorted  to  the  worst  and  weakest  measure  thai 
could  have  been  thought  of.  They  invited  Louis,  eldest  son  of 
the  king  of  France,  to  come  to  their  aid,  promising  him  the 
crown  of  England  in  right  of  his  wife,  who,  if  you  remember, 
was  the  king's  niece.  Louis  landed  with  his  army  at  Sandwich, 
on  the  23rd  of  May,  1216,  retook  Rochester  Castle,  and  entered 
London  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  the  citizens  doing  homage  to  him 
as  their  proper  sovereign. 

It  was  now  King  John's  turn  to  fly,  and  the  barons'  turn  to 
pursue.  Every  place  submitted  to  them  till  they  came  to  Dover- 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  of  whom  you  have  heard  before,  was  governor 
there,  and  defended  the  castle  so  well,  that  Louis  swore  a  solemn 
oath  that  he  would  not  quit  its  walls  till  he  had  taken  it,  and 
hanged  all  the  garrison.  This  oath  was  the  preservation  of  Eng- 
land ;  for  the  delay  of  the  French  prince  before  Dover  Castle 
gave  the  barons  time  to  reflect  on  their  error  in  having  called  in 
his  aid,  and  many  of  them  abandoned  his  party,  and  joined  the 
king.  John  by  this  means  mustered  once  again  a  considerable 
army ;  but  as  he  was  marching  from  Lynn  in  Norfolk  into  Lin- 
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colnshire,  over  what  is  called  the  Wash,  the  rear  of  his  army  was 
overtaken  by  the  tide,  and  his  carriages,  money,  provisions,  and 
baggage  of  every  sort,  were  lost.  The  king  himself  got  safe  to 
Svvineshead  Abbey,  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  where,  it  is  said, 
one  of  the  monks  gave  him  poison  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
fatigue  and  anxiety  threw  him  into  a  fever.  With  great  diffi- 
culty he  reached  Newark,  where  he  died  on  the  19th  of  October, 
1216,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  eighteenth  of 
his  reign.  He  was  twice  married  ;  having  divorced  his  first  wife, 
the  heiress  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  for  no  other  reason  but 
Decause  he  had  become  attached  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Angouleme,  whom  he  married,  although  she  was  betrothed  to 
the  earl  of  Marche. 

By  his  first  wife  he  had  no  children ;  but  he  had  two  sons  and 
three  daughters  by  his  second  :— 

Henry,  who  succeeded  him  ; 

Richard ; 

Jane,  married  Alexander,  king  of  Scotland  ; 

Eleanor,  married  first  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  secondly  the  earl 
of  Leicester ; 

Isabella,  married  Frederick  II.,  emperor  of  Germany. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  the  reign  of  the  worst  king  and  the 
worst  man  that  ever  wore  the  crown  of  England  should  be  the 
one  that  has  brought  the  most  lasting  good  to  the  nation.  The 
Magna  Charta  has  consecrated  the  reign  of  King  John  to  all  suc- 
ceeding ages.  Besides  this  great  charter,  he  had,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  granted  one  to  the  citizens  of  London,  confer- 
ring on  them  many  of  the  privileges  they  at  this  day  enjoy. 

The  stone  bridge  over  the  Thames,  called  Old  London  Bridge, 
now  pulled  clown,  was  completed  in  this  reign.  The  former 
bridge  had  been  built  of  wood. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XIV. 

Richard.  I  remember  very  well,  when  we  were  once  coming 
from  Windsor  to  Staines,  papa  stopped  the  carriage,  and  we  all 
got  out  and  walked  in  a  flat  green  meadow,  which  you  told  us 
was  Runimede ;  and  I  could  not  think  why  you  and  papa 
thought  it  so  curious.  But  I  now  know  why  ;  and  if  ever  I  walk 
in  it  again,  instead  of  gathering  daisies  and  running  after  butter- 
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flies,  I  shall  be  thinking  of  all  the  noble  barons,  and  Saxons  be- 
fore them,  who  met  in  that  place. 

Mrs.  Markham.  The  meadow  we  were  in  was  where  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  assembled ;  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  actual  spot  where  the  kins:  and  the  barons  signed  the  Magna 
Charta  was  a  little  island  separated  from  the  meadow  by  the 
river,  and  now  planted  with  willows. 

Richard.  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  everything  that 
was  in  the  Magna  Charta. 

Mrs.  M.  That  you  may  easily  do  by  looking  into  Henry's 
History  of  England,  where  you  will  find  a  translation  of  it.  The 
charter  itself  is  in  Latin ;  and  as  I  think  you  would  be  tired 
with  reading  the  whole,  I  will  tell  you  some  brief  particulars  of 
it.  I  must  first  remind  you  that,  at  this  time,  the  power  of  the 
kings  was  very  oppressive,  and  had  become  more  and  more  so, 
till  at  length  no  subject,  that  is,  no  one  who  held  any  lands  or 
dignities  under  the  king,  could  act  in  the  commonest  affairs  of 
life  without  his  consent,  which  could  be  obtained  only  for  money, 
and  under  the  feudal  system  all  lands  and  dignities  were  held 
under  the  crown.  You  may  suppose  the  sort  of  interference  the 
king  had  in  every  person's  concerns,  when  I  tell  you  that  nobody 
could  marry  without  his  consent ;  and  that  he  could  oblige  heir- 
esses to  marry  whom  he  liked ;  and  even  widows,  who  often  paid 
fines  to  save  themselves  from  being  compelled  to  marry  again. 
We  read  of  a  countess  of  Chester,  who  paid  King  Stephen  five 
hundred  marks  that  she  might  not  be  obliged  to  marry  again  for 
five  years ;  and  of  a  countess  of  Warwick,  who  paid  King  John 
five  hundred  marks  that  she  might  not  be  obliged  to  marry  till 
she  pleased.  This  tyranny  of  the  king,  of  course,  did  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  the  common  people  :  but  then  they  were  under  the 
despotic  rule  of  their  own  masters,  which  was  quite  as  bad.  Jus- 
tice of  every  kind  was  bought,  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the 
other. 

George.  And  I  dare  say,  injustice  too,  mamma  !  Why,  if  a 
man  had  but  money,  he  might  have  bought  leave  to  do  anything 
he  liked. 

Mrs.  M.  He  undoubtedly  could  ;  and  the  object  of  the  Magna 
Charta  was  to  put  a  stop  to  those  fines  and  oppressions.  It  con- 
tained sixty-three  different  clauses ;  and  when  I  have  told  you 
what  a  few  of  them  were,  you  will  better  comprehend  the  sort  of 
vexatious  tyranny  the  kings  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise  over 
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the  people,  which  alone  could  make  such  clauses  necessary. 
These,  for  instance:  that  the  goods  of  every  free  man  shall  be 
disposed  of  after  his  death,  according  to  his  will :  that  if  he  die 
without  making  a  will,  his  children  shall  succeed  to  his  property  : 
that  no  officer  of  the  crown  shall  take  horses,  carts,  or  wood, 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner :  that  no  free  man  shall  be  im- 
prisoned, outlawed,  or  banished,  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land  ;  that  even  a  rustic  shall  not  by  any 
fine  be  bereaved  of  his  carts,  ploughs,  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry. This  last  was  the  only  article  in  that  great  charter 
for  the  protection  of  the  labouring  people.  The  invidious 
word  "  even  "  shows  plainly  how  little  they  were  considered  or 
thought  of. 

Richard.  And  I  think,  mamma,  that  was  very  ungrateful 
and  wicked  ;  for  what  would  the  king  and  his  great  barons  have 
done  without  them  ?  But  surely  there  must  have  been  laws  be- 
fore this  time? 

Mrs.  M.  Laws  there  were ;  but  they  were  very  ill  kept. 
Till  men  are  civilized  the  will  of  the  strongest  is  the  law,  to 
which  the  weakest  must  submit.  While  the  Romans  were  in  Bri- 
tain, the  island  was  governed  by  the  Roman  law ;  but  when  they 
departed,  every  vestige  of  their  government  and  of  their  language 
departed  with  them.  The  Saxons  brought  in  their  own  laws,  or 
rather  customs ;  for  there  were  no  written  laws  till  the  time  of 
Ethelred,  who,  if  you  remember,  was  the  first  Christian  king  of 
Kent.  The  code  of  Ethelred  still  exists,  and  strongly  shows  the 
simplicity  of  manners  in  those  ancient  times.  Alfred,  and  after 
him  Edward  the  Confessor,  also  made  codes  of  laws,  many  of 
which  are  still  in  force.  From  the  number  of  laws  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  which  are  to  be  found  in  those  ancient 
codes,  it  would  appear  that  our  Saxon  ancestors  were  a  most 
quarrelsome  race.  Indeed,  scarcely  any  meetings  were  held, 
either  for  business  or  pleasure,  without  ending  in  rioting  and 
bloodshed. 

Mary.     Pray,  mamma,  what  was  an  interdict  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Forbidding,  or  interdicting,  divine  service  to  be  pub- 
licly performed.  When  a  nation  was  under  an  interdict,  the 
churches  were  shut ;  the  bells  were  not  rung ;  the  dead  were 
buried  in  ditches  and  holes,  without  the  performance  of  the  fune- 
ral service  ;  diversions  of  all  kinds  were  forbidden  ;  and  every- 
thing wore  an  appearance  of  mourning  and  gloom. 
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Mary.     Was  that  the  same  as  excommunication  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No ;  excommunication  was  a  worse  sentence  still, 
and  was  levelled  at  persons,  as  an  interdict  generally  was  at 
nations.  A  person  who  was  excommunicated  was  considered  as 
unholy  and  polluted  :  every  one  was  forbidden  to  come  near  him, 
or  to  render  him  any  friendly  offices.*  Thus,  if  the  sentence 
could  have  been  fully  enforced,  it  was  possible  for  the  most 
potent  monarch  to  become,  by  a  single  mandate  of  the  pope,  a 
miserable  outcast. 

George.  Pray,  mamma,  can  you  tell  us  what  sort  of  place 
the  Wash  is? 

Mrs.  M.  I  have  never  crossed  it,  and  therefore  can  only  de- 
scribe it  to  you  from  the  accounts  of  those  who  have.  The  Washes 
• — for  in  fact  there  are  two — are  the  mouths  of  two  small  rivers 
on  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire.  At  low  water  they  are  nearly  dry, 
and  may  then  be  crossed  with  safety :  but  the  difficulty  \\as, 
before  the  present  bridges  were  built,  to  be  in  time  after  crossing 
one  to  cross  the  other  before  the  tide  rose ;  and,  on  account  of 
there  being  some  dangerous  quicksands,  it  was  at  all  times  neces- 
sary to  have  guides. 

George.  1  wonder,  as  John  was  such  a  coward,  that  he  should 
have  taken  his  army  into  such  a  dangerous  place. 

Mrs.  M.  When  God  wills  the  death  or  ruin  of  a  bad  man, 
he  frequently  causes  him  to  be  the  agent  of  his  own  destruction 
by  his  own  unaccountable  folly. 

George.  I  suppose  he  went  creeping  on,  expecting  that  time 
and  tide  would  wait  for  him. 

Mrs.  M.  He  could  not  travel  very  expeditiously  if  he  followed 
the  troublesome  custom  of  those  times,  which  was  for  people, 
wherever  they  went,  to  carry  all  their  goods  along  with  them. 
Peter  of  Blois,  who  was  chaplain  to  Henry  II.,  describes  very 
divertingly  the  manner  of  that  king's  travelling.  He  says, 
"  When  the  king  sets  out  in  the  morning,  you  see  multitudes  of 
people  running  up  and  down,  as  if  they  were  distracted,  horses 
rushing  against  horses,  carriages  overturning  carriages,  players, 
cooks,  confectioners,  mimics,  dancers,  barbers,  ail  making  a  great 
noise,  and  an  intolerable  jumble  of  horse  and  foot." 

Mary.     You  never  told  us,  mamma,  what  became  of  that  busy 

meddling  queen,  Eleanor. 

*  The  wife,  children,  and  domestics  of  an  excommunicated  person,  and  also 
medical  people,  and  of  course  priests,  were  still  allowed  to  have  access  to  hinx. 
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Mrs.  31.  She  died  a  very  old  woman,  soon  after  her  grand- 
son Arthur. 

George.  And  this  reminds  me,  mamma,  that  you  did  not  tell 
us  about  Hubert's  going  to  put  out  Prince  Arthur's  eyes  in  the 
prison. 

Mrs.  M.  Because  the  story  does  not  rest  on  good  authority ; 
and,  as  I  have  often  said,  I  never  tell  you  anything  in  my  history 
of  England  that  is  not,  as  I  believe,  strictly  true.  In  Shak- 
speare's  play  of  'King  John,'  parts  of  which  I  shall  soon  let  you 
read,  you  will  see  that  there,  as  well  as  in  your  favourite  little 
book  of  '  Stories  from  the  English  History,'  Arthur  is  represented 
as  being  quite  a  child  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  this  -must 
have  been  a  mistake,  since  he  was  old  enough  to  bear  arms  against 
his  uncle.  And  he  was  fifteen,  some  authors  say  eighteen,  when 
he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Mirabel. 

George.  I  am  quite  impatient  to  know  what  was  the  end  of 
the  French  prince's  invasion  of  England,  after  John's  death.  I 
hope  it  won't  be  like  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  over  again. 

Richard.  I  wonder  the  recollection  of  that  did  not  make  the 
barons  afraid  of  sending  for  the  French. 

Mrs.  M.  It  certainly  was  the  greatest  oversight  wise  and 
brave  men  could  have  been  guilty  of,  to  throw  away  the  freedom 
they  had  with  so  much  difficulty  obtained,  by  putting  themselves 
willingly  in  bondage  to  a  foreign  prince,  and  that  prince  the  son 
of  their  country's  most  inveterate  enemy. 

Mary.  You  forgot,  mamma,  to  tell  us  what  sort  of  looking 
person  King  John  was. 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  so  unamiable  and  disagreeable,  that  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  describing  him ;  so  you  shall  have  what  is  said  of 
him  in  the  words  of  an  old  chronicle  :  "  King  John  was  of  sta- 
ture indifferent  tall,  and  something  fat,  of  a  sour  and  angry 
countenance." 


Queen  Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  II.,  from  her  monument  at  Fontevrand. 


A.D.  1216. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

HENRY    III. 

Years  after  Christ,  121G — 1272. 


The  Quintain. 

When  King-  John  died,  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  called  Henry  of 
Winchester,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  only  eight  years  old. 
The  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  a  wise  and  good  man,  was  made 
protector  of  the  kingdom  and  governor  of  the  young  king ;  and 
while  he  lived,  the  youth  and  incapacity  of  Henry  were  of  no 
material  disadvantage  to  the  country.  Pembroke,  by  renewing 
the  Great  Charter,  and  seeing  that  the  articles  of  it  were  duly 
executed,  brought  back  most  of  the  rebellious  barons  to  the  royal 
cause.  Louis  continued  in  England  some  months  after  the  death 
of  John,  but  without  being  able  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
partisans  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  May,  1217,  he  encountered  the 
royal  army  at  Lincoln,  and  was  so  completely  beaten  in  a  battle 
which  was  fought  in  the  streets  of  that  town,  that  he  was  glad  to 
make  peace  with  the  protector,  and  to  withdraw  with  the  remnant 
of  iiis  army  into  France. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  governed  the  kingdom  with  honour, 
wisdom,  and  success,  till  1219,  when,  to  the  misfortune  of  Eng- 
land and  its  king,  he  died.  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  Peter  de 
Roches,  a  native  of  Poitou,  were  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

In  1223,  when  the  king  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  was  declared 
of  age  to  govern  by  himself.  In  1224,  Philip,  king  of  France, 
the  old  enemy  of  England,  died,  and   his  son  Louis  succeeded 
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him  ;  but  he  also  died  soon  after,  and  left  an  infant  son,  Louis 
IX.,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castile. 
Henry  thought  this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  Normandy,  and  led  an  army  there  in  1230 ;  but  he 
misconducted  the  expedition  to  such  a  degree,  that,  instead  of 
obtaining  any  advantages,  he  returned  in  a  few  months  to  Eng- 
land,  covered  with  disgrace. 

In  1236  he  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Provence, 
and  he  immediately  raised  her  friends  and  relations  to  some  of 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  which  gave  great  umbrage  to 
the  English  nobles.  This  king's  most  hurtful  folly  was  the 
weakness  with  which  he  attached  himself  to  strangers,  particu- 
larly to  foreigners,  and  the  fickleness  and  caprice  with  which  he 
cast  off  old  favourites  to  set  up  new  ones.  And  he  was  also  so 
profuse  in  his  generosity  to  his  favourites,  that  his  treasures  were 
soon  exhausted,  and  he  was  often  obliged  to  apply  to  parliament 
(as  the  great  council  of  the  nation  began  about  this  time  to  be 
called)  for  a  supply  of  money.  By  these  proceedings  he  made 
himself  every  year  more  and  more  hated  and  despised,  and  many 
plans  were  formed  for  deposing  him ;  but  for  some  time  none  of 
them  were  brought  to  bear,  though  a  general  discontent  per- 
vaded the  kingdom. 

The  pope,  profiting  by  Henry's  imbecility,  made  many  and 
great  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  benefices  were  by  his  means  rilled  with  Italians,  and  he  con- 
trived to  intermeddle  on  all  occasions.  In  1255  he  led  the  king 
into  great  and  useless  expense,  by  conferring  on  his  second  son 
Edmund  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily ;  which  he  did  in  the  hope  of 
revenging  a  quarrel  of  his  own  with  Manfred,*  king  of  Sicily,  by 
drawing  on  Henry  to  invade  that  island.  But  all  the  English 
barons  refused  to  give  the  least  assistance  to  this  wild  project. 
The  king,  finding  every  method  fail  of  extorting  money  from  his 
subjects  for  this  expedition,  resorted  to  one  that  was  till  then 
unknown.  He  gave  to  Italian  merchants  bills  of  exchange  to  a 
great  amount,  for  money  pretended  to  be  advanced  by  them  for 
the  Sicilian  war.  These  bills  were  drawn  on  all  the  prelates  of 
England,  who  at  first  refused  to  pay  the  demands  thus  made  on 
them  ;  but  through  the  remonstrances  of  the  pope  they  at  length 
submitted. 

About    this    time  Prince  Richard,   the  king's  brother,   who, 

*  By  our  own  and  the  old  French  historians  usually  called  Mainfroy. 
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though  not  otherwise  of  an  unamiable  character,  was  as  parsimo- 
nious as  the  king  was  profuse,  was  tempted  by  the  hope  of  being 
elected  emperor  of  Germany  to  depart  from  England,  with  a 
train  of  English  nobles,  and  all  his  treasure,  which  he  lavished 
fruitlessly  in  this  expedition.  He  soon  found  himself  deceived  in 
his  hopes,  and  was  only  repaid  by  the  empty  title  of  king  of  the 
Romans  for  this  expense  and  disappointment. 

The  absence  of  the  king's  brother,  and  of  so  many  nobles  who 
were  attached  to  the  royal  cause,  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  dis- 
affected barons  of  bringing  about  the  rebellion  they  had  planned. 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  once  been  one  of 
the  king's  favourites,  took  the  lead  in  this  rebellion.  The  barons 
assembled  at  Oxford  on  the  11th  of  June,  1258,  and  obliged  the 
king  and  his  eldest  son,  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  agree  to  a 
treaty,  by  which  twenty -four  of  their  own  body,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  De  Montfort,  had  authority  given  them  to  reform  all 
abuses.  The  barons,  under  this  pretext,  lorded  it  over  the  king, 
and  assumed  a  right  to  govern  the  kingdom ;  but  the  people, 
scarcely  acknowledging  such  rulers,  or  not  knowing  whom  they 
were  to  obey,  paid  no  respect  to  the  laws,  and  it  almost  seemed  as 
if  all  government  was  dissolved.  This  state  of  things  lasted  for 
six  years.  The  king  and  the  barons  were  continually  making 
treaties,  the  conditions  of  which  were  broken  as  soon  as  made. 

The  king  of  France,  Louis  IX.,  with  a  very  different  policy 
from  that  which  had  actuated  his  grandfather  Philip,  tried  to 
make  peace  between  Henry  and  his  barons,  and  to  place  the 
affairs  of  the  country  on  a  peaceable  footing.  Henry  was  too 
weak,  and  De  Montfort  too  ambitious,  to  listen  to  reason,  and  all 
Louis's  endeavours  were  unavailing. 

At  last  Prince  Edward,  who  inherited  more  of  the  capacity  and 
courage  of  the  Plantagenets  than  either  his  father  or  grandfather 
had  possessed,  became  old  enough  to  stand  forward  and  assert  his 
own  and  his  father's  rights  ;  and  many  barons,  disgusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  twenty-four  self-appointed  rulers,  joined  the  royal 
standard.  The  armies  of  the  king  and  of  the  earl  of  Leicester 
met  at  Lewes  in  Sussex,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1264.  The  royal 
army  was  formed  into  three  divisions :  one  commanded  by  the 
prince ;  another  by  the  king  of  the  Romans  and  his  son  Henry ; 
and  the  third  by  the  king  of  England  in  person.  The  rebel 
army  was  divided  into  four  bodies,  one  of  which,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  Londoners,  was  so  furiously  attacked  at  the 
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onset  by  Prince  Edward,  that  it  gave  way.  Edward,  inflamed  by 
youthful  ardour,  unwarily  pursued  the  fugitives  to  a  distance  of 
four  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  De  Montfort,  perceiving  the 
prince's  error,  took  such  advantage  of  it  that  he  defeated  the 
remainder  of  the  royal  army  and  made  the  two  kings  prisoners. 
And  Edward,  on  returning  from  his  pursuit  of  the  flying  London- 
ers, found,  instead  of  the  complete  victory  he  had  expected,  that 
his  father  and  uncle  were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
and  the  royal  army  beaten  and  dispersed.  He  endeavoured  to 
prevail  with  his  own  followers  to  renew  the  battle,  but  they  were 
too  much  confounded  and  dispirited  to  attempt  to  do  so.  Indeed 
earl  Warrenne,  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  royal  cause,  and 
many  others,  struck  with  dismay,  immediately  fled  and  escaped 
out  of  the  kingdom. 

Edward,  finding  himself  surrounded  by  Leicester's  troops,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  escaping,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  any  terms 
that  might  be  imposed  ;  and  he  and  his  cousin  Prince  Henry  were 
detained,  and  sent  strongly  guarded  to  Dover  Castle,  under  the 
colour  of  being  hostages  for  their  two  fathers ;  who,  nevertheless, 
still  were  in  effect  kept  prisoners.  Leicester  now  could  do  what- 
ever he  liked.  He  used  the  king's  name  for  his  own  ambitious 
purposes,  seized  on  the  property  of  many  of  the  loyal  barons, 
and  took  possession  of  some  of  the  royal  castles  in  the  king's 
name.  He  also  formed  plans  of  raising  himself  to  the  throne. 
But  his  ambition  caused  his  ruin.  The  earl  of  Gloucester,  his 
former  associate,  and  now  his  rival,  seeing  himself  eclipsed  by 
his  greatness,  secretly  planned  his  ruin.  Leicester,  perceiving 
himself  an  object  of  suspicion,  tried  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of 
the  people,  by  pretending  to  set  Edward  at  liberty,  and  restore 
him  to  his  father ;  but  as  Henry  was  in  reality  a  prisoner  also, 
this  pretended  liberty  amounted  in  fact  only  to  a  change  of  the 
prince's  place  of  confinement,  and  Leicester  became  the  more 
hated  for  this  deceit.  In  the  mean  time  Gloucester  had  retired 
to  his  estates  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  and  put  his  castle  in  a  state 
of  defence.  He  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  in  the  king's  name  by 
Leicester,  who  came  to  Hereford,  bringing  the  king  and  the 
prince  with  him. 

The  earl  of  Gloucester,  being  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of 
getting  the  prince  out  of  Leicester's  hands,  was  very  much 
pleased  at  this.  He  formed  a  plan  which  he  contrived  to  com- 
municate to  him  for  his  escape,  and  sent  him  a  horse  of  extra- 
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ordinary  fleetness.  The  prince,  according  to  Gloucester's  plan, 
pretended  to  be  very  ill,  and  in  a  few  days  appearing  a  little 
better,  he  obtained  Leicester's  permission  to  ride  out  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  Riding  slowly,  as  if  he  was  weak  and  ill,  he, 
after  some  little  time,  persuaded  the  gentlemen  who  were  his 
guards  to  ride  races  with  one  another.  When  he  thought  that 
their  horses  were  sufficiently  tired  with  this  exercise,  he  raised 
himself  erect  in  his  saddle,  and  telling  his  guards  "  he  had  long 
enough  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  their  company,  and  that  he  now 
bade  them  adieu,"  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  was  soon  be- 
yond the  reach  of  pursuit.  He  was  joined  immediately  by  the 
earl  of  Gloucester ;  and,  as  soon  as  his  escape  was  known,  all  the 
loyal  barons  flocked  to  him,  and  he  was  thus  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  army. 

Leicester,  having  the  old  king  still  in  his  power,  obliged  him  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  prince  a  traitor.  He  also 
sent  for  his  own  eldest  son  Simon  from  London,  who  accordingly 
set  out  to  join  him  with  a  great  reinforcement.  But  the  prince 
intercepted  and  defeated  Simon  at  Kenilworth ;  and  before  Lei- 
cester could  hear  of  his  son's  defeat,  Edward's  army  appeared  in 
sight,  bearing  in  front  the  banners  taken  from  young  De  Mont- 
fort  at  Kenilworth.  This  made  the  earl  at  first  suppose  that  the 
reinforcement  he  was  expecting  had  arrived ;  but,  when  the 
prince  advanced  near  enough  for  him  to  find  out  his  mistake,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Now  God  have  mercy  on  our  souls,  for  our  bodies 
are  Prince  Edward's  !  "  The  battle  soon  began,  and  poor  King 
Henry  was  dragged  into  the  midst  of  it  by  Leicester,  and  was 
near  being  killed  by  one  of  Prince  Edward's  soldiers  ;  but  he  called 
out,  as  the  soldier,  not  knowing  him,  was  going  to  strike  him 
down,  "  I  am  Henry  of  Winchester,  thy  king :  don't  kill  me." 
The  soldier  then  led  him  out  of  the  battle  ;  and  the  prince,  being 
informed  where  to  find  him,  flew  to  put  him  in  a  place  of  safety, 
and  then  returned  to  the  fight,  which  ended  in  his  gaining  a  com- 
plete victory.  Leicester  and  his  son  Henry  were  killed.  This 
important  battle  was  fought  at  Evesham,  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1265,  and  put  an  end  to  the  confederacy  of  the  barons.  Simon, 
De  Montfort's  eldest  son,  and  a  few  others,  still  made  indeed 
some  ineffectual  struggles ;  but  these  were  only  like  the  subsiding 
of  a  storm. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1270,  Prince  Edward  embarked  at  Ports- 
mouth for  the  Holy  Land,  meaning  to  join  the  king  of  France 
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(who  had  set  out  on  a  crusade,  the  seventh  and  the  last)  at 
Tunis ;  but,  on  his  arrival  there,  he  found  that  Louis,  who  has 
deservedly  acquired  the  surname  of  Saint,  had  died  of  the  plague. 
On  his  death  the  French  troops  returned  to  Europe  ;  but  Edward 
resolved  still  to  pursue  the  enterprise  with  his  own  little  army. 
He  conducted  it  with  great  skill  aud  valour ;  and  the  Saracens, 
who  found  him  a  very  powerful  enemy,  employed  an  assassin  to 
murder  him.  Edward  wrenched  the  dagger  from  the  man's  hand, 
and  killed  him  in  his  attempt,  not  however  before  he  had  himself 
been  wounded  in  the  arm  with  the  poisoned  weapon.  The  wound, 
we  are  told,  might  have  proved  fatal,  had  not  his  affectionate  wife 
Eleanor,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Palestine,  prevented  the 
effect  of  the  poison  by  sucking  the  wound.  He  set  out  on  his 
return  to  Europe  soon  afterwards. 

Whilst  the  prince  was  thus  exposing  himself  to  unnecessary 
perils  abroad,  the  royal  family  was  suffering  great  affliction  at 
home.  Prince  Henry,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  was  basely 
murdered  in  Italy  by  the  exiled  sons  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and 
his  poor  father  died  of  grief  at  Berkhampstead.  King  Henry 
was  become  old  and  feeble ;  his  government,  never  much  re- 
spected, was  now  totally  despised ;  and  riots,  robberies,  and 
excesses  of  all  kinds  were  perpetually  committed.  At  last  the 
king,  worn  out  b}r  infirmities,  died  at  Westminster  on  the  16th 
of  November,  1272,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
fifty-seventh  of  his  reign,  the  longest  reign  in  our  annals,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  George  III. 

Though  Henry  was  gentle  and  merciful  to  a  fault,  there  Mas 
not  one  person  found  to  lament  his  loss ;  so  contemptible  had  he 
made  himself  by  his  weak  and  deceitful  conduct.  His  appearance 
was  exceedingly  disadvantageous :  for,  though  he  was  of  a  toler- 
able height,  he  had  no  dignity  of  mien  or  manner,  his  counte- 
nance was  unpleasing,  and  his  left  eyelid  drooped  so  very  much 
as  almost  to  cover  the  eye.  Weak  as  he  was,  he  had  yet  wit 
enough  often  to  say  very  shrewd  and  cutting  things  to  his 
courtiers.  In  his  domestic  character  he  was  not  unamiable.  His 
conduct  to  his  queen  and  his  children  was  kind  and  affectionate, 
and  he  was  a  liberal  friend,  though,  at  the  same  time,  an  unsteady 
one.     He  was  a  great  encourager  of  the  fine  arts. 

lie  married  Eleanor  of  Provence. 

His  children  were — 

Edward  ; 
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Iklmund,  titular  king  of  Sicily  ; 

Margaret,  married  Alexander  III.,  king  of  Scotland ; 

Beatrix,  married  the  duke  of  Bretagne. 

It  is  remarked  of  this  reign,  that  trials  by  ordeal  were  abolished 
in  it ;  and  that  a  licence  was  granted  to  the  people  of  Newcastle, 
allowing  them  to  dig  for  coals,  the  first  mention  we  find  of  that 
useful  mineral.  In  this  reign  the  class  of  gentry  began  to  arise  ; 
but  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  still  remained  unchanged, 
and  slaves  were  bought  and  sold  like  brute  animals  at  the  fairs. 
There  were  no  regular  shops,  and  the  merchants  and  traders  tra- 
velled from  place  to  place  to  dispose  of  their  goods. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XV. 

George.  Though  Henry  III.  was  not  nearly  so  wicked  as 
Henry  I.,  I  cannot  help  disliking  him  a  great  deal  more,  he  was 
so  provokingly  stupid  and  silly. 

Mrs.  Markham.  You  will  find,  I  am  afraid,  many  of  your 
way  of  thinking:  folly  is  often  more  disliked  than  vice. 

Mary.  And  yet,  mamma,  that  is  very  hard,  for  people  cannot 
help  being  silly. 

Mrs.  M.  Neither  do  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Mary.  All 
people  who  are  not  absolute  idiots  may  improve  their  under- 
standings. 

Richard.  However,  poor  Henry  was  not  stupid  in  everything  ; 
for  you  said  he  was  an  encourager  of  the  fine  arts. 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  paintings  ;  and  during 
his  reign  the  art  of  painting  greatly  improved.  It  became  the 
fashion  to  adorn  the  walls  of  rooms  and  churches  with  historical 
pictures.  This  we  learn  from  some  of  our  ancient  records,  for 
these  pictures  have  either  all  faded  long  since,  or  have  been 
touched  up  too  often  to  leave  any  traces  of  the  work  of  the  ori- 
ginal artist.  Antiquaries  are  very  much  puzzled  to  imagine  what 
sorts  of  colours  were  used  in  these  large  paintings.  There  is 
reason  to  think  they  were  not  merely  water-colours,  and  yet  it  is 
commonly  supposed  that  the  art  of  painting  in  oils  is  of  much 
later  discovery.  The  only  paintings  which  we  can  rely  upon  as 
of  this  time  are  those  which  we  find  in  Missals,  as  the  Prayer- 
Books  of  the  Roman  Catholics  are  called,  which  are  often  orna- 
mented, or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  illuminated,  with  paintings, 
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beautiful  from  the  brightness  of  the  gold  and  colours,  and  curious 
from  the  excessive  delicacy  of  the  execution.  Many  of  these 
books  are  still  in  excellent  preservation :  I  believe  you  saw  one 
of  them  at  your  uncle's. 

Richard.  That  was  not  a  Prayer-Book,  mamma ;  that  was 
only  a  Latin  book. 

Mrs.  M.     All  prayers  in  churches  were  in  Latin  at  that  time. 

Mary.     Did  everybody  then  understand  Latin? 

Mrs.  M.  Scarcely  anybody  understood  it ;  but  the  saying  a 
great  many  prayers,  though  without  understanding  a  single  word 
of  them,  was  a  great  part  of  the  devotion  of  those  times. 

Mary.     Then  when  did  people  begin  to  pray  in  English  ? 

Mrs.  31.  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you  about  that 
hereafter :  at  present  we  have  other  things  to  speak  of.  Some  of 
the  finest  Gothic  buildings  we  have  were  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  The  heavy  style  of  early  architecture  was  now 
succeeded  by  one  of  much  greater  elegance  and  richness  of  orna- 
ment. Instead,  of  heavy  thick  shafts  to  the  pillars,  like  those  you 
saw  in  Rochester  Cathedral,  the  pillars  had  one  small  shaft  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  many  slender  ones,  so  as  to  form  one 
strong  and  elegant  pillar  composed  of  many  parts.  The  carved 
work  of  all  kinds  was  more  elaborate,  and  the  outsides  of  the 
churches  were  adorned  with  pinnacles,  and  with  loftier  steeples 
than  formerly.  Such  very  curious  and  complicated  buildings 
could  not  be  executed  by  common  workmen.  A  number  of  the 
best  artificers  incorporated  themselves  into  companies,  and  went 
about  from  place  to  place  as  they  were  wanted.  They  lived  in 
temporary  huts,  near  the  great  buildings  they  were  employed 
upon,  and  called  themselves  free  masons :  and  this  is  the  origin 
of  the  society  of  Free  Masons,  of  which  you  may,  perhaps,  have 
heard. 

Mary.  I  hope  they  sang  and  had  music  in  their  churches,  to 
make  up  for  the  prayers  being  in  Latin. 

Mrs.  M.  Much  attention  had  long  been  paid  to  church  music. 
There  were  also  organs :  indeed,  we  hear  of  an  archbishop,  so 
long  before  as  in  William  I.'s  time,  who  himself  both  played  on 
the  organ,  and  could  make  organs. 

George.     Did  they  play  on  anything  else  besides  organs  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  had  many  kinds  of  musical  instruments  :  harps, 
you  know,  were  in  use  in  Alfred's  time ;  but  from  the  want 
of  musical  notes  people  could  only  play  by  ear,  till  an  Italian 
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monk*   invented   the  musical    scale  we   now   use,   an   invention 
which,  he  thought,  "  atoned  for  all  his  sins." 

Richard.  He  must  have  thought  music  a  very  fine  thing,  to 
have  made  such  a  merit  of  it :  but  is  all  that  which  Mary  is 
learning  from  her  music-master  the  invention  of  that  old  monk  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Not  entirely :  the  division  of  the  notes  into  long 
and  short  was  invented  a  long  time  after,  by  some  person  whose 
name  is  unknown. 

Richard.  That  is  very  hard  ;  I  had  rather  be  remembered  for 
a  clever  invention  than  for  having  gained  a  battle. 

Mrs.  M.  Then  you  would  be  pleased  to  be  such  another  man 
as  Roger  Bacon,  who  lived  in  Henry  III.'s  reign ;  and  who  is 
remembered  for  more  clever  inventions  than  almost  anybody  I 
could  name.  This  extraordinary  person  was  a  monk  at  Oxford, 
and  was  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age.  He  applied  his  learn- 
ing to  the  discovery  of  useful  knowledge.  He  invented  tele- 
scopes, reading-glasses,  microscopes,  and  many  other  astronomical 
and  mathematical  instruments.  He  discovered  gunpowder,  though 
he  considered  it  as  an  object  of  mere  curiosity,  rather  than  as  an 
invention  that  could  be  applied  to  war.  He  invented  many  cu- 
rious machines,  and  made  many  valuable  discoveries  in  medicine. 
He  also  wrote  several  books ;  and  made  a  map,  a  thing  which 
excited  great  admiration. 

Richard.     Was  it  a  map  of  England  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No  ;  it  was  a  map  of  Tartary  ;  and  was  made  from 
the  descriptions  he  obtained  from  some  travellers  who  had  been 
there.  In  short,  his  genius  soared  so  far  above  all  his  contempo- 
raries, that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  magician,  and  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  was  kept  for  many  years.  He  at  length  returned 
to  Oxford,  and  died  there,  a  very  old  man,  in  1292.  Some  years 
ago,  a  place  called  Friar  Bacon's  Study  was  shown  among  the 
curiosities  of  the  city. 

George.  I  suppose  Oxford  was  very  famous  in  Roger  Bacon's 
time. 

Mrs.  M.  It  was  just  beginning  to  emerge  from  obscurity. 
The  four  oldest  of  the  colleges  now  existing  there  were  founded 
and  built  in  this  reign  ;  but  learning  was  still  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
The  chief  study  was  a  sort  of  quibbling  logic,  which  it  was  mere 
waste  of  time  to  learn.  The  sciences  were  little  understood  ;  and 
you  may  judge  of  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  as  to  medicine, 
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from  a  prescription  for  the  small-pox  given  by  a  learned  physi- 
cian, which  was  to  wrap  the  patient  in  red  cloth,  and  to  have  the 
hangings  and  quilt  of  the  bed  red  also. 

Richard.     Were  parliaments  first  owing  to  the  Magna  Charta  ? 

Mrs.  31.  The  first  certain  information  we  have  of  a  parlia- 
ment, like  the  parliaments  of  our  own  times,  is  in  1265,  when  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  in  the  king's  name,  sent  writs,  or  written  orders, 
to  the  sheriffs,  to  send  "  two  discreet  knights  from  each  county," 
to  serve  in  parliament.  Every  city  and  borough  was  also  ordered 
to  send  "  two  of  its  wisest  citizens  and  burgesses."  The  nobles 
attended  these  parliaments  in  their  own  right,  as  the  immediate 
servants  of  the  crown.  At  first  the  nobles  and  the  representatives 
of  the  counties  and  towns  assembled  in  one  house ;  but  afterwards 
they  divided  into  two  ;  and  hence  arose  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons;  the  one  composed  of  noblemen  who 
attend  there  in  right  of  birth  or  creation  ;  and  the  other  of  mem- 
bers, that  is,  members  of  the  Lower  House,  as  it  is  called,  elected 
by  the  people. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

EDWARD    I. 

Years  after  Christ  1272—1307. 


Monument  to  Queen  Eleanor  in  Westminster  Abbe}'. 

You  have  already  heard  so  much  of  Edward  in  the  last  reign, 
that  you  will  be  prepared  to  find  him  a  very  different  king  from 
his  father.     In  his  person  he  was  unusually  tall,  and  his  legs 
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being  somewhat  out  of  proportion,  he  had  the  surname  of  Long 
Shanks  given  to  him.  He  had  a  fine  open  forehead  and  regular 
features :  his  hair  and  complexion  Mere  fair  in  his  youth,  but  be- 
came darker  in  his  middle  age.  His  air  and  carriage  were  very 
commanding:  he  delighted  in  all  martial  and  manly  exercises, 
and  was  an  excellent  rider.  He  had  great  courage  and  military 
skill,  and  his  understanding  was  of  a  very  superior  order.  In 
the  relations  of  son,  husband,  and  father,  he  was  exemplary  :  and 
yet  this  man,  with  all  these  fine  and  noble  qualities,  was  the  oc- 
casion of  infinite  misery  to  many  thousands  of  people.  The  desire 
of  possessing  himself  of  the  whole  island  had  so  beset  his  mind, 
that  every  other  consideration  gave  way  to  it.  To  attain  this 
end,  he  turned  courage  into  mad  ferocity,  and  prudence  into 
deceit  and  craft.  But,  to  relate  everything  in  regular  order,  I 
must  return  to  the  time  when  Edward,  arriving  in  Sicily,  on  his 
return  from  the  Holy  Land,  heard  of  his  father's  death. 

On  receiving  this  news,  he  set  out  for  England,  but  he  de- 
laved  so  Ion":  on  the  road,  that  he  did  not  arrive  there  till  the 
2nd  of  May,  1274.  His  first  business  was  to  restore  the  police 
of  the  kingdom,  and  he  made  many  excellent  laws  and  regula- 
tions. His  expedient  to  fill  his  coffers  was  not  so  commendable. 
He  employed  commissioners  to  examine  into  the  titles  by  which 
all  persons  held  their  estates  ;  and  if  any  one  had  not  a  good 
title,  he  was  compelled  either  to  pay  a  great  fine,  or  to  forfeit 
his  land  to  the  king.  When  the  commissioners  came  to  Earl 
"Warrenne,  and  desired  him  to  produce  the  instrument  or  title  by 
which  he  held  his  estate,  he  drew  an  old  rusty  sword  out  of  the 
scabbard,  and  said,  "  This  is  the  instrument  by  which  my  an- 
cestors gained  their  estate,  and  by  which  I  will  keep  it  as  long 
as  I  live."  When  this  answer  was  reported  to  Edward,  he 
became  sensible  of  the  hazard  he  was  incurring,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  commission. 

The  Welsh,  under  their  prince  Llewellyn,  had  long  been  very 
Iroublesome  neighbours  to  the  English.  They  had  joined  in 
Leicester's  rebellions,  and  did  not  keep  the  terms  of  peace  which 
Edward  made  with  them  on  coming  to  the  throne.  Perhaps 
Edward  Mas  not  sorry  to  have  this  pretext  for  making  war  on 
them  ;  and  they,  presuming  too  much  on  their  own  strength, 
attacked  his  army  on  the  11th  of  December,  1282,  and  were 
totally  defeated.  Their  king  Llewellyn  was  killed  in  the  battle, 
and  his  brother  David  was  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  like  a 
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common  traitor.  His  head  was  put  on  the  walls  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  his  limbs  were  quartered,  according  to  the  bar- 
barous custom  of  those  times,  and  were  hung  up  in  four  different 
places,  at  York,  Winchester,  Bristol,  and  Northampton. — David 
being-  the  last  branch  of  that  family  of  ancient  kings,  Edward 
took  undisputed  possession  of  Wales  ;  and  promising  the  people 
a  prince  of  their  own  country,  who  could  speak  no  English, 
presented  to  them  his  own  eldest  son,  born  a  few  days  before  in 
Carnarvon  castle,  who  was  thence  called  prince  of  Wales,  as  all 
the  eldest  sons  of  our  English  kings  have  been  called  since. 

Thus  much  of  Edward's  desire  to  unite  the  whole  island  under 
his  own  dominion  being  accomplished,  we  shall  next  see  how 
nearly  Scotland  also  was  thrown  into  his  grasp. 

The  kings  of  England  and  Scotland,  considering  how  apt  near 
neighbours  are  to  quarrel,  had  lived  in  singular  harmony,  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  two  reigns,  in  which  the  intermarriages 
between  the  royal  families  of  Scotland  and  England  had  made  a 
family  as  well  as  national  union.  Alexander  III.  had  married 
king  Edward's  sister,  who  died,  leaving  only  one  child,  Mar- 
garet, who  afterwards  married  the  king  of  Norway,  and  died, 
leaving  a  daughter  about  three  years  old.  Alexander  himself 
died  in  1286,  and  his  infant  grandchild  became  heiress  of  his 
dominions.  Edward  proposed  to  the  king  of  Norway  that  the 
prince  of  Wales  should  marry  his  daughter,  the  little  queen  of 
Scotland.  Such  early  marriages  were  then  not  uncommon. 
Indeed  Alexander  and  his  queen  had  been  betrothed  when  neither 
of  them  was  a  year  old.  The  king  of  Norway  and  the  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  having  consented  to  this  match,  the  young 
queen  was  on  her  way  to  Scotland,  when,  being  taken  ill,  she 
was  obliged  to  be  landed  at  the  Orkneys,  and  there  she  died. 

The  death  of  a  girl  of  three  years  old  was  never  before  so 
much  lamented,  nor  has  ever  since  produced  such  disastrous  con- 
sequences. What  might  have  happened,  had  she  lived,  we  know 
not ;  but  her  death  prevented  the  union  between  the  two  nations, 
and  plunged  Scotland  into  long  and  bloody  private  feuds  and 
public  wars.  No  fewer  than  thirteen  competitors  for  the  throne 
sprung  up.  Robert  Bruce  and  John  Balliol  Mere  the  two 
whose  claims  were  the  strongest ;  and  they  agreed  to  refer  the 
decision  to  Edward,  who  was  so  much  looked  up  to  by  the 
princes  of  Europe,  that  he  had  before  been  applied  to,  to  deter- 
mine a  competition  for  the  crown  of  Sicily.    In  that  case,  where 
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his  interest  was  not  concerned,  he  had  given  a  wise  and  equitable 
decision.  Happy  had  it  been  for  both  England  and  Scotland, 
would  he  have  done  so  now ;  but  the  temptation  offered  was  too 
great  for  him  to  resist.  He  came  to  Norham,  on  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  with  a  numerous  army  ;  and  first  insisted  that  his 
supremacy  over  Scotland  should  be  admitted  ;  which  the  Scots 
agreed  to  after  much  hesitation.  He  then  required  that  the 
royal  castles  and  places  of  strength  should  be  put  into  his  hands  ; 
and,  when  this  was  done,  he  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  Balliol, 
who  was  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland.  But  the  mere  name  of 
king  was  all  that  he  obtained,  for,  being  of  a  weak  capacity,  he 
could  make  no  resistance  to  the  encroachments  and  exactions  of 
Edward,  who  treated  him  like  a  child,  and  was  disposed  to  treat 
the  Scots  like  slaves.  On  their  refusing  to  submit  tamely,  he 
marched  into  Scotland,  and  defeated  at  Dunbar  the  army  of 
Balliol.  Balliol  then  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  kinsr 
of  England,  who  obliged  him  to  make  a  solemn  renunciation  of 
his  crown,  and  detained  him  a  prisoner  for  three  years.  He  was 
then  allowed  to  retire  to  France,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  having  been  nominally  a  king  for  four  years. 

"While  Edward  was  thus  endeavouring  to  increase  his  dominions 
in  one  quarter  by  injustice  and  violence,  he  lost  part  of  them  in 
another  by  an  artifice  more  contemptible,  but  not  more  unjust, 
than  those  which  he  had  himself  practised.  Guienne,  the  in- 
heritance of  the  old  queen  Eleanor,  had  still  remained  to  her 
posterity,  when  almost  every  thing  else  they  had  possessed  in 
France  was  gone.  Some  disputes  arising  with  Philip  the  Fair, 
king  of  France,  about  the  ceremony  of  doing  homage  for  that 
duchy,  Edward,  by  way  of  a  form  of  acknowledgment  of  the 
feudal  superiority  of  the  king  of  France,  was  persuaded  to  sur- 
render the  duchy  to  Philip,  who  promised,  on  the  word  of  a 
king,  to  restore  it  immediately ;  but  when  that  wily  monarch 
had  got  possession,  he  would  not  resign  it,  and  Edward  was  too 
deeply  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  to  be  able  at  that  time 
to  avenge  himself. 

In  1291  Edward  had  the  affliction  of  losing  his  queen.  She 
died  at  Ilarby,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  Edward  accompanied 
her  body  from  thence  to  its  burial-place  at  Westminster ;  and, 
to  commemorate  her  worth,  and  his  own  grief,  lie  caused  a  stone 
cross  to  be  erected  at  every  place  where  the  procession  stopped 
on  this  melancholy  journey. 
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After  the  imprisonment  of  Balliol,  Edward  treated  Scotland 
like  a  conquered  country,  and  carried  off  the  regalia  and  a  stone 
chair  from  Scone,  near  Perth,  ill  which  the  kings  of  Scotland 
were  crowned,  and  on  which  the  Scots  set  an  extraordinary  and 
superstitious  value.  Earl  Warrenne  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  kingdom,  and  all  the  offices  of  state  were  given  to  English- 
men. The  Scots  groaned  bitterly  under  this  degradation  ;  and, 
in  1297,  William  Wallace,  whose  name  will  never  be  forgotten, 
stood  forth,  though  only  a  private  gentleman  of  small  estate,  to 
rescue  his  fallen  country.  He  was  soon  joined  by  several  of  the 
nobility  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  many  impediments  he  met 
with  from  the  jealousies  of  some  of  the  nobles,  he  maintained  the 
glorious  struggle  for  eight  years,  but  with  various  success.  At 
one  time  he  pushed  his  victorious  arms  into  England ;  but  at 
another  his  cause  was  nearly  ruined  at  Falkirk,  where  Edward 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  At  last,  in  1305,  he  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  put  him  to  death. 

John  Balliol  had  died  in  France  the  year  before,  and  Robert 
Bruce,  son  of  the  former  competitor,  now  stood  alone  as  claimant 
to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  He  collected  a  small  army;  and  the 
countess  of  Buchan,  in  whose  family  the  right  of  crowning  the 
king  had  been  hereditary,  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head  ;  her 
brother,  who  ought  to  have  done  it,  being  in  the  English  interest. 
When  Edward  heard  of  this,  he  was  enraged  beyond  measure, 
and  vowed  the  destruction  of  The  Bruce,  whose  escapes  and 
adventures  were  very  extraordinary  ;  but  as  I  am  relating  to  you 
the  history  of  England,  and  not  of  Scotland,  I  must  pass  them 
over.  Edward's  next  and  last  expedition  began  with  a  very 
singular  ceremony.  He  assembled  all  his  nobility  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and,  with  many  solemnities,  caused  two  live 
swans,  adorned  with  bells  of  gold,  to  be  brought  in.  By  these 
swans  he  took  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  march  into  Scotland, 
and  never  return  till  he  had  brought  it  into  entire  subjection. 
And  he  kept  his  vow ;  but  not  in  the  way  he  had  intended,  for 
he  did  not  subjugate  Scotland,  and  he  never  returned.  He  spent 
many  months  in  a  vain  pursuit  of  Bruce  and  his  adherents,  who 
contrived  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  fastnesses  amongst  the 
mountains,  watching  for  favourable  opportunities  of  coming 
forth  from  their  hiding-places,  and  annoying  the  English.  At 
last  Edward,  exasperated  by  disappointment,  sent  for  all  the 
forces  in  his  dominions  to  meet  him  at  Carlisle.     Before  they 
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could  arrive  lie  became  so  ill  as  to  be  confined  to  his  chamber. 
It  was  reported  that  he  was  dead,  and  to  show  the  falsehood  of 
the  report  he  set  out  from  Carlisle  ;  but  when  he  had  advanced 
a  few  miles,  to  a  place  called  Burgh  on  the  Sands,  he  was 
obliged  to  stop.  He  there  expired  in  a  tent  by  the  road-side,  on 
the  7th  of  July,  1307.  He  was  seventy  years  old,  and  had 
reigned  thirty-five  years.  He  was  twice  married :  first,  to 
Eleanor  of  Castile,  by  whom  he  had  fifteen  children ;  and, 
secondly,  to  Marguerite,  sister  of  the  king  of  France,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons. 

The  children  of  Eleanor  were, — 

John,  Henry,  Alphonso,  and  six  daughters, — died  young ; 

Edward,  succeeded  to  the  crown ; 

Eleanor,  married  the  earl  of  Bar ; 

Joan  of  Arce,  married  the  earl  of  Gloucester ; 

Margaret,  married  the  duke  of  Brabant ; 

Elizabeth,  married  the  earl  of  Holland  ; 

Mary,  a  nun. 

The  sons  of  Marguerite  were, 

Thomas  of  Brotherton,  earl  of  Norfolk  ; 

Edmund  of  Woodstock,  earl  of  Kent. 

Edward,  before  he  died,  charged  his  eldest  son  to  send  his 
heart  to  the  Holy  Land ;  to  carry  his  body  with  the  army  into 
Scotland,  and  not  to  bury  it  till  he  had  made  a  complete  con- 
quest of  that  country ;  and  never  to  recall  Piers  Gaveston,  a 
wicked  favourite  of  the  son,  whom  the  father  had  banished. 

Amongst  the  many  violent  acts  of  Edward  was  the  banishment 
of  the  Jews.  He  drove  them  out  of  the  country,  and,  leaving 
them  only  money  enough  to  enable  them  to  reach  some  foreign 
land,  seized  on  all  the  rest  of  their  property 
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George.  To  be  sure  it  was  very  wrong,  but  still  it  was  very 
natural  that  Edward  should  like  to  have  the  whole  island  to 
himself. 

Mrs.  Marltham.  It  was  as  natural,  and  quite  as  wrong,  as  if 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  should  like  to  have  all  Yorkshire,  because  he 
has  large  estates  there. 

Mary.  It  seems  to  me  very  odd  that  people  should  put  them- 
selves to  so  much  trouble  to  get  kingdoms  when,  after  all,  they 
can  keep  them  but  such  a  little  time. 
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Mrs.  M  If  all  people  were  true  Christians,  I  believe  there 
would  be  no  conquerors  ;  but  it  is  our  business  at  this  moment 
not  to  think  about  what  people  ought  to  have  done,  but  what 
they  did.  Edward,  by  establishing  English  laws  and  customs  in 
Wales,  united  that  principality  with  England ;  but  his  attempts 
to  subjugate  Scotland  only  inflamed  the  Scots  with  a  more  im- 
placable hatred  to  him  and  the  English :  so  that  his  fatal  thirst 
of  conquest  turned  two  peaceable  and  friendly  neighbours  into 
inveterate  enemies ;  and  this  enmity  did  not  abate  for  upwards  of 
a  century.     After  that  time  it  began  to  subside. 

Richard.     What  sort  of  trade  had  people  in  those  days  ? 

Mrs.  M.  A  great  deal  of  trade  of  various  kinds,  and  par- 
ticularly foreign  trade,  was  then  carried  on  in  England.  The 
first  commercial  treaty  we  know  of,  to  which  this  country  was  a 
party,  was  made  between  Henry  the  Third  and  the  king  of  Nor- 
way. The  trade  of  England  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  Germans. 
The  principal  commodities  were  wool,  lead,  and  tin.  These 
were  brought  to  certain  towns  in  different  parts  called  the  staple 
towns,  where  the  collectors  of  the  king's  customs  were  appointed 
to  receive  the  duty.  The  goods  were  then  sold  to  the  German 
traders,  who  were  called  the  merchants  of  the  staple ;  and  these 
people  exported  them  abroad,  and  imported  gold,  silver,  and 
various  goods  in  return.  The  Lombards  also  were  another  set 
of  foreigners  who  settled  in  England.  Their  business  was  chiefly 
to  lend  money  on  interest.  Lombard  Street,  in  London,  was  so 
named  from  them. 

George.  But  what  did  the  natives  do  all  this  time  ?  Did 
they  sit  with  their  hands  before  them,  and  let  these  Germans 
and  Lombards  buy  and  sell  for  them  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  made  a  serious  remonstrance  to  Edward, 
begging  that  the  "  merchant  strangers"  might  be  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom  :  but  the  answer  they  got  from  the  king  was,  "  I  am  of 
opinion  that  merchant  strangers  are  useful  and  beneficial  to  the 
great  men  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  I  will  not  expel  them." 
In  fact,  they  not  only  imported  silks,  wines,  spices,  and  other 
luxuries  that  were  used  only  by  the  nobles,  but  also  were  in  the 
practice  of  lending  them  money. 

Richard.  But  I  should  have  thought  that,  as  Edward  was 
such  a  warlike  king,  his  subjects  would  have  liked  to  be  soldiers 
much  better  than  to  be  shopkeepers. 

Mrs.  M.     In  all  ages  and  times  people  have  been  covetous 
Eng.  i 
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of  money,  and  have  liked  to  get  what  they  could  of  it.  However, 
you  are  right  in  supposing  that  the  people  imbibed  something  of 
the  spirit  of  their  monarch.  Their  very  amusements  were  all  of 
a  martial  sort ;  and  instead  of  going  to  balls  and  assemblies, 
their  diversions  were  tournaments  and  tiltings. 

Mary.  O,  pray,  mamma,  tell  us  what  sorts  of  games  those 
were ! 

George.  The  games  of  broken  bones  and  bloody  noses, 
Mary ;  —  but,  mamma,  I  dare  say,  Avill  tell  us  all  about  them. 

Mrs.  M.  I  will,  as  well  as  I  can.  In  times  when,  as  I  have 
said  before,  every  battle  was  little  more  than  an  assemblage  of  so 
many  single  combats  of  men  fighting  hand  to  hand,  it  behoved 
every  knight  to  fight  well ;  and  the  learning  the  use  of  arms  was  a 
necessary,  perhaps  I  might  add  a  principal,  part  of  the  education 
of  a  gentleman.  To  every  castle  belonged  a  paled  court  called 
the  tilt-yard,  where  the  young  men  used  to  practise  all  the 
exercises  and  manoeuvres  requisite  to  make  them  good  warriors. 
These  exercises,  and  the  mock  combats  in  which  they  engaged, 
were  always  practised  with  blunt  spears,  and  it  was  thought  very 
dishonourable  for  them  to  wound  each  other.  They  had  also 
many  games  in  these  tilt-yards  which  were  excellently  calculated 
to  improve  their  strength  and  agility.  Riding  at  the  ring  was 
one  of  these ;  the  object  of  which  was,  while  riding  at  full  speed 
to  run  the  point  of  the  spear  through  a  small  ring  that  hung 
suspended  from  a  high  post.* 

Mary.  I  should  like  that  very  well ;  because  there  could  be 
none  of  George's  bloody  noses  at  that  game. 

Mrs.  31.  But  there  might  be  broken  bones  ;  for,  if  the  rider 
did  not  sit  well,  he  had  a  great  chance  of  being  knocked  off  Iris 
horse.  Even  the  little  boys  in  their  plays  delighted  in  mimic 
exercises  of  the  same  sort.  One  of  their  favourite  games  was 
that  of  the  quintain.  The  quintain  itself,  as  I  have  heard  it 
described,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  something  like  a  turnstile, 
with  two  arms  instead  of  four.f  On  one  arm  was  a  painted 
board  or  shield,  and  to  the  other  hung  a  bag  of  sand,  or  a  piece 
of  wood.  The  play  was  for  a  boy  to  run  at  the  shield,  and  to 
push  it  with  a  long  stick.  AVhen  the  shield  was  struck,  of  course 
the  arms  of  the  quintain  to  which  it  was  fastened  turned  round 
instantly ;  and,  if  the  boy  was  not  very  quick  in  his  movements, 
the  bag  of  sand  would  give  him  a  great  knock  on  the  back  before 
*  See  page  172.  f  Stee  Pa£e  ll7- 
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he  could  get  out  of  the  way.  1  was  lately  told  that  there  is  still 
a  quintain  existing  at  Mailing,  in  Kent.  At  the  first  sight  of  it, 
the  gentleman  who  told  me  this,  thought  it  was  a  guide-post ; 
but  on  inquiry  he  found  it  was  the  relic,  and  probably  the  only 
one  left,  of  the  quintain,  the  favourite  diversion  of  our  ancestors. 

George.     It  shall  not  be  the  only  one  long ;  for,  if  you  and 
papa  will  allow  of  it,  Richard  and  I  will  soon  have  a  quintain  of 
our  own. 

Mary.  But  now,  mamma,  will  you  tell  us  all  about  tourna- 
ments ? 

Mrs.  31.  It  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  tell  you  all 
about  them ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  tell  you  a  little.  A  tour- 
nament was  a  public  meeting  of  knights,  to  display  their  skill 
and  courage  in  mock  combats.  These  meetings  were  commonly 
proclaimed  for  a  long  time  beforehand,  that  knights  from  a  dis- 
tance might  be  able  to  attend.  They  were  in  general  held  by 
kings  and  princes ;  and  queens,  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  nobles,  were  among  the  spectators ;  and  the  most  beautiful 
lady,  or  the  one  of  the  highest  rank,  commonly  bestowed  a  scarf, 
or  some  such  prize,  on  the  knight  who  acquitted  himself  best. 
But  were  I  to  describe  to  you  the  splendour  of  the  dresses,  the 
trappings  of  the  horses,  the  noise  of  the  trumpets,  the  number  of 
the  pages,  squires,  banner-bearers,  and  all  the  ceremonials  of 
those  knights  who  fought,  and  of  those  who  were  the  judges  of 
the  combat,  I  should  not  finish  to-night.  If  you  wish  to  know 
more  about  them,  you  may  look  into  Henry's  History  of  Eng- 
land, where  you  will  find  the  full  description  of  a  grand  tourna- 
ment that  was  held  at  Smithfield  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

Richard.  One  would  think  Smithfield  but  a  very  bad  place 
for  the  exhibition  of  anything  splendid. 

Mrs.  M.  You  forget  we  are  talking  of  things  that  happened 
above  four  hundred  years  ago.  Smithfield  is  in  the  centre  of 
what  was  then  the  gayest  part  of  London  ;  and  Charing,  where 
Charing  Cross  now  is,  was  then  a  little  village  in  the  fields,  mid- 
way between  the  two  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 

Mary.  It  seems  very  odd  to  think  of  things  having  ever  been 
different  from  what  they  are  now. 

Mrs.  M.  And  yet  you  are  aware  that  great  changes  must  ne- 
cessarily have  taken  place  in  everything.  In  the  year  1288 
there  were  only  two  clocks  in  the  whole  kingdom.  One  was 
over  the  gateway  at  Westminster,  and  the  other  at  Canterbury. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

EDWARD    II. 

Years  after  Christ,  1307—1327, 


Great  Seal  of  Edward  I.  and  II. 

The  reign  of  Edward  the  Second  has  always  appeared  to  me  to 
be  the  most  distressing  period  of  English  history ;  being  nothing 
but  a  detail  of  follies  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  of  violences  on 
that  of  the  nobles.  The  king  began  his  reign  with  disobeying  all 
the  dying  commands  of  his  father.  He  recalled  Gaveston  from 
banishment ;  and,  abandoning  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  gave 
himself  up  to  frivolous  and  idle  amusements.  He  resembled  his 
father  in  the  beauty  of  his  person,  but  not  in  the  qualities  of  his 
mind.  He  was  weak,  passionate,  and  irresolute,  fond  of  trifling 
diversions,  and  if  we  may  believe  historians,  was  addicted  to  the 
ignoble  vice  of  drinking  to  excess.  He  was  devotedly  attached 
to  his  favourites,  who  were,  with  I  believe  no  exception,  ill- 
chosen  and  unworthy  persons.  The  only  kingly  quality  lie  pos- 
sessed was  that  of  personal  courage ;  but  this,  as  it  was  not  guided 
by  discretion,  was  of  no  service  to  himself  or  his  country. 

In  1307  Edward  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
king  of  France — a  most  unfortunate  marriage  for  him,  as  you 
will  hear  in  the  sequel ;  though  at  first  the  queen  had  the  greater 
cause  for  complaint,  as  the  king  neglected  her  society,  and  spent 
all  his  time  with  his  favourite  Gaveston.  Piers  Gaveston  was  a 
native  of  Gascony  ;  and  his  elevation  to  riches  and  honours  made 
him  an  object  of  general  dislike  to  the  old  nobility  of  England — 
a  dislike  which  was  greatly  increased  by  his  own  conduct ;    for  he 
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treated  the  nobles  with  the  utmost  insolence,  and  used  to  divert 
himself  and  his  royal  master  by  turning  them  into  ridicule,  and 
giving  them  contemptuous  nicknames.  This  treatment  they  so 
highly  resented,  that  they  entered  into  a  confederacy  against  him, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  king's  cousin,  the  earl  of  Lancaster, 
a  very  rich  and  powerful  baron,  the  son  of  that  prince  Edmund 
who  had  been  titular  king  of  Sicily.  The  demand  of  the  confe- 
derate nobles  was,  that  Gaveston  should  be  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Edward  affected  to  comply  with  their  demand  ;  but  instead 
of  sending  him  back  to  Gascony,  as  they  had  meant,  he  made 
him  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  the  year  after  recalled  him. 

In  1312,  the  nobles,  and  indeed  the  whole  nation,  were  so 
completely  exasperated  against  the  king  and  Gaveston,  that  a 
civil  war  broke  out.  The  earl  of  Lancaster,  who  was  the  leader 
of  the  barons'  army,  hearing  that  Gaveston  was  in  Scarborough 
castle,  despatched  the  earl  of  Pembroke  against  that  place,  who 
took  Gaveston  prisoner,  and  brought  him  to  his  own  castle  of 
Deddington  in  Oxfordshire.  One  day  when  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke was  absent  from  his  castle,  it  was  beset  by  a  party  of 
troops,  headed  by  Guy  earl  of  Warwick,  who  took  Gaveston  to 
Warwick,  where  Lancaster  and  the  other  confederate  nobles 
were  assembled.  The  next  day  they  carried  him  to  a  neighbouring 
hill,  called  Blacklow  Hill,  and  there  they  put  him  to  death,  satiat- 
ing their  savage  hatred  by  looking  on  while  his  head  was  severed 
from  his  body.  When  the  king  heard  of  the  death  of  his  favour- 
ite, he  was  thrown  into  agonies  of  grief,  and  made  unwonted  ex- 
ertions to  revenge  his  "death :  but  he  had  so  completely  lost  the 
affections  of  his  people,  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  make  his 
resentment  felt,  and  was  obliged  to  smother  it,  and  accept  of 
peace  on  the  terms  the  barons  chose  to  offer. 

While  England  was  thus  distracted  by  its  own  internal  broils, 
Robert  Bruce,  by  his  courage  and  intrepidity,  had  established 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  He  drove  the  English  out  of 
that  country  step  by  step  ;  till,  in  1314,  nothing  remained  to  them 
but  the  castles  of  Stirling,  Dunbar,  and  Berwick.  At  last  Ed- 
ward resolved  to  rouse  himself  and  his  people,  and  to  reduce 
Scotland  to  the  English  yoke  by  a  single  blow.  He  entered 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  the  largest  army  that  had  ever  marched 
out  of  England ;  and  arriving  on  the  24th  of  June  within  three 
miles  of  Stirling,  he  there  saw  the  Scottish  army  drawn  up  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  river  Bannock. 
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Bruce  had  only  been  able  to  muster  about  30,000  men  to 
oppose  the  immense  host  of  the  king  of  England ;  but  he  chose 
his  position  with  great  judgment,  and  neglected  nothing  that 
could  facilitate  his  success.  He  placed  his  army  on  a  rising 
ground,  with  the  river  in  front,  and  a  bog  on  one  side  ;  and  to 
make  the  approach  still  more  difficult,  he  caused  pits  to  be 
dug,  and  filled  with  sharp  stakes,  and  the  tops  covered  over  and 
concealed  by  turf  and  leaves. 

The  English  halted  for  the  night :  and,  confident  in  their 
numbers,  and  despising  the  little  army  opposed  to  them,  spent 
the  hours  in  feasting  and  merriment ;  while  the  Scots,  whose  very 
existence  as  a  nation  depended  on  the  result  of  the  coming  day, 
passed  their  time  in  devotion,  and  in  mutual  exhortations  to  con- 
quer nobly  or  to  die.  The  young  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  king's 
nephew, who  commanded  the  cavalry,  was  the  first  to  advance  from 
the  English  army ;  and  falling  into  one  of  the  covered  pits,  was 
the  first  to  die  on  that  disastrous  field.  The  cavalry  having  lost 
its  leader  was  thrown  into  confusion  ;  and,  being  attacked  by  Sir 
James  Douglas,  was  put  to  the  rout.  The  infantry,  astonished 
by  the  defeat  of  the  cavalry,  and  mistaking  some  boys  and  wag- 
goners of  the  Scottish  army,  who  were  furnished  with  banners, 
for  another  army,  fled  without  striking  a  single  blow. — So  great 
was  the  panic  of  the  flying  multitude,  that  Edward  found  it  im- 
possible to  rally  his  forces,  and  was  himself  obliged  to  fly  to  avoid 
being  taken  prisoner.  The  number  of  the  slain  was  very  great, 
and  would  have  been  still  greater,  had  not  the  Scots  been  more 
intent  on  plundering  the  English  camp  than  on  pursuing  the  fu- 
gitives, who  had  eighty  miles  to  go  before  they  could  reach  a 
place  of  security.  And  thus  ended  the  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
a  battle  which  established  Bruce  on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  and 
which  is  remembered  by  the  English  as  the  most  signal  over- 
throw they  have  sustained  since  the  Conquest.  The  wife  and 
daughter  of  Bruce,  who  had  been  prisoners  in  England  ever 
since  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  were  restored  to  him  on  an 
exchange  of  prisoners ;  and  many  Scottish  lords  and  gentlemen 
now  also  obtained  their  liberty. 

When  Edward  returned  to  England  after  this  discomfiture,  he 
found  his  power  more  curtailed  than  ever.  The  country  was 
torn  in  pieces  between  two  parties,  the  royalists  and  the  partisans 
of  the  earl  of  Lancaster.  The  king,  whose  infirm  mind  was  un- 
able  to  support  itself  without  being  propped  up  by  a  flatterer, 
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weakened  his  own  cause,  and  drove  from  him  many  loyal  hearts, 
by  the  injudicious  choice  he  made  of  a  new  favourite,  a  Welsh 
gentleman,  called  Hugh  Spenser,  a  man  of  an  insolent  temper 
and  a  rapacious  disposition.    The  king  loaded  him  and  his  father 
with  honours  and  riches,  which  soon  made  them  as  much  objects 
of  jealousy  and  hatred  as  Gaveston  had  been.  At  last,  in  March, 
1322,  the  earl  of  Lancaster  was  taken  prisoner  at  Boroughbridge, 
and  carried  to  Pontefract.    After  a  short  trial  he  was  condemned 
to  death ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  March,  this  once  powerful  noble- 
man, placed  on  a  miserable  horse,  and  clothed  in  a  shabby  dress, 
was  led  out  of  Pontefract,  which  had  been  his  own  chief  place  of 
residence,  and  taken  to  a  hill  near  the  town,  and  there  beheaded 
with  the  same  circumstances  of  savage  cruelty  which  had  taken 
place  when  he  himself  put  Gaveston  to  death.     Eighteen  other 
noblemen  were  also  beheaded,  and  many  estates  were  forfeited  to 
the  king,  most  of  which  he  bestowed  on  his  avaricious  favourite. 
In  this  year  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  two  kings  of  France 
and  of  England,  about  the  old  story  of  doing  homage  for  Guienne, 
which  had  been  restored  to  the  English  king.    And,  in  1325,  the 
queen  Isabella  was  sent  to  accommodate  matters  between  her 
husband  and  her  brother.     The  queen,  when  she  had  been  some 
time  in  France,  refused  to  return  to  England.     She  collected 
about  her  all  the  nobles  who  had  been  exiled  on  account  of  Lan- 
caster's rebellion ;  and  placing  one  of  them,  Poger  Mortimer,  a 
man  of  infamous  character,  at  the  head  of  her  councils,  set  her- 
self up  in  rebellion  against  her  husband.     The  king  of  France 
disapproving  her  conduct,  and  refusing  to  give  any  aid  in  this 
enterprise,  she  left  Paris,  and  applied  to  the  earl  of  Hainault, 
who  assisted  her  with  a  small  fleet  and  some  troops,  with  which 
she  landed  at  Orwell  Haven,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1326. 

The  Spensers  were  so  much  detested,  that,  out  of  hatred  to 
them,  many  nobles  joined  the  queen,  who  set  out  with  a  nu- 
merous army  in  pursuit  of  the  king.  The  king,  abandoned  by 
everybody,  fled  into  Wales,  in  hopes  of  raising  an  army  there.  In 
this  hope  he  was  disappointed ;  and  he  next  embarked  for  Ire- 
land, in  the  belief  that  he  should  there  find  a  place  of  refuge  : 
but,  being  driven  about  by  adverse  winds,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
land  near  Swansea.  He  then  sought  to  conceal  himself  and 
a  few  followers  in  the  monastery  of  Neath  ;  but  his  retreat  was 
soon  discovered,    and  Henry  earl  of  Lancaster  (son  to  the  earl 
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who  was  executed  at  Pontefract)  made  him  a  prisoner  and  carried 
him  to  Kenil worth.  Both  the  Spensers  were  taken  at  Neath 
with  the  king,  and  fell  sacrifices  to  the  hatred  of  the  people. 

In  the  meantime,  the  king's  eldest  son,  Edward  prince  of 
Wales,  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  old,  had  been  placed  by  his  mother 
and  Mortimer  at  the  head  of  the  rebel  army,  and  had  been  de- 
clared regent.  But  as  the  authority  he  possessed  was  a  mere 
name,  the  kingdom  was  in  a  deplorable  state.  There  was  no 
government,  the  courts  of  justice  were  shut,  and  the  people  com- 
mitted all  kinds  of  violence  without  control.  The  mobs  of  Lon- 
don and  other  cities  committed  robberies  and  murders  with  im- 
punity, and  were  called  by  the  name  of  the  Riflers. 

The  queen  and  Mortimer  having  got  the  king  into  their 
power,  declared  him  incapable  of  governing,  deposed  him,  and 
proclaimed  the  prince  king  in  his  stead.  But  the  prince  refused 
to  be  king  in  his  father's  lifetime  without  his  consent.  To  re- 
move this  scruple,  the  parliament  sent  a  deputation  to  Kenil- 
worth,  to  intimate  to  the  king  the  sentence  of  his  deposition,  and 
to  procure  his  consent  to  the  coronation  of  his  son.  As  soon  as 
the  poor  miserable  king  saw  the  deputies,  he  fainted  away  ;  and 
when  he  recovered,  and  was  told  their  errand,  he  said  to  them 
that  he  was  in  their  power,  and  must  submit  to  their  will.  Judge 
Trussel,  one  of  the  party,  then,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
England,  renounced  all  fealty  to  Edward  of  Carnarvon :  and  Sir 
Thomas  Blount,  high  steward,  broke  his  staff,  and  declared  all 
the  king's  officers  discharged  from  their  service. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  a  period  of  nearly 
twenty  years  of  public  disgrace  and  private  calamity.     But  his 
own  miseries  did  not  end  with  it.     After  his  deposition  he  was 
put  under  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster ;  but  the  queen  and 
Mortimer  thinking  that  Lancaster  treated  the  king  too  humanely, 
removed  him  to  the  custody  of  Lord  Berkeley,  John  de  Maltravers, 
and  sir  Thomas  Gournay,  who  were  to  keep  him  each  a  month 
by  turns.     Lord   Berkeley  behaved  very  well  to  him ;    but  it 
seems  as  if  the  other  two  were  desirous  to  kill  him  by  ill  usage. 
They  hurried  him   about  from   castle  to  castle,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  but  half  clothed.     One  day  Maltravers  ordered 
him  to  be  shaved  with  water  out  of  a  dirty  ditch,  and  refused  to 
let  him  have  any  other.     The  miserable  king  shed   tears  at  this 
usage,  and,  while   the  tears  were  trickling  down  his  cheeks,  said 
with  a  smile  of  grief,  "  Here  is  clean  warm  Mater  whether  you 
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will  or  no."  But  these  varied  insults  and  cruelties  did  not  sa- 
tisfy the  savage  hearts  of  the  queen  and  Mortimer,  who  there- 
fore ordered  Gournay  and  Maltravers  to  despatch  him  without 
delay:  and  they,  taking  the  opportunity  of  Lord  Berkeley's  ab- 
sence, murdered  the  king  at  Berkeley  Castle,  with  circumstances 
of  great  cruelty.  He  was  murdered  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1327,  in  the  forty -third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  called  Edward 
of  Carnarvon  from  having  been  born  there.  He  married  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Philip  IV.  king  of  France,  and  had  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  ; — 

Edward  ; 

John,  died  young; 

Jane,  married  David  king  of  Scotland  ; 

Eleanor,  married  the  Duke  of  Gueldres. 

Amongst  the  other  calamities  of  this  reign  was  a  most  griev- 
ous famine.  Provisions  became  so  scarce  and  dear,  that  the 
nobles,  whose  state  and  magnificence  were  chiefly  shown  in  the 
number  of  their  retainers,  were  obliged  to  discard  many  of  them. 
These  people,  having  been  accustomed  to  lead  idle  lives  in  the 
castles  of  their  lords,  commonly  turned  robbers  to  obtain  a  live- 
lihood ;  and  this  they  did  in  such  great  numbers,  that  the  coun- 
try was  overrun  by  them. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XVII. 


Queen  Isabella  going  to  Paris,  1325. 

George.  Pray,  mamma,  was  the  famous  Robin  Hood  one  of 
these  robbers  ?  I  think  he  must  have  lived  about  the  time  you 
are  speaking  of. 
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Mrs.  Markham.  His  time  was  over  before  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Second.  He  died  in  the  year  1247.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  man  of  birth  and  fortune,  and  to  have  squandered  his  pa- 
trimony. He  then,  as  the  story  goes,  betook  himself  to  the  woods 
and  forests,  and  became,  if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase,  a  sort  of 
gentleman  robber,  and  pacified  his  conscience  by  robbing  only 
the  rich,  and  by  being  beneficent  to  the  poor.  But  his  fame  is 
more  owing  to  the  ballads  that  have  been  made  on  him  than  to 
any  of  lus  own  good  -«r  bad  deeds. 

Richard.  I  think,  mamma,  one  remembers  a  song  or  a  poem 
better  than  anything  in  prose ;  for  while  you  were  telling  us 
about  Bannockburn,  I  directly  thought  of  some  lines  papa  once 
repeated  to  us  : — 

"  O,  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight, 
Or  well-skill'd  Bruce  to  rule  the  fight, 
And  cry--'  Saint  Andrew  and  our  right! ' 
Another  sight  had  seen  that  morn, 
From  Fate's  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn, 
And  Flodden  had  been  Bannock-bourne !  " 

Mary.  "Why  should  anybody  wish  to  see  another  Bannock- 
burn, if  it  was  the  most  unfortunate  battle  that  ever  was  fought  ? 

Mrs.  31.  It  was  unfortunate  to  the  English,  but  glorious  to 
the  Scots.  There  is  a  homely  saying,  yet  not  an  untrue  one,  in 
regard  to  worldly  gains  and  losses,  that  "  One  man's  loss  is  an- 
other man's  gain."  And  so  it  was  natural  that  the  author  of  the 
poem,  from  which  your  papa  repeated  those  lines,  should,  being 
a  Scotsman,  speak  exultingly  of  the  battle  of  Bannockburn. 
Historians  tell  us  that  after  the  loss  of  that  battle  the  English 
were  so  much  dispirited  and  cast  down,  that  for  a  time  they  lost 
their  wonted  courage  j  and  that  it  was  some  years  before  they 
regained  it. 

George.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  the  English  having  ever 
been  cowards  !     I  hope  they  were  not  long  so  ? 

Mrs.  M.  A  little  humiliation  for  a  time,  I  dare  say,  did  them 
individually  no  harm.  Froissart  tells  us,  in  his  Chronicles,  that 
"  the  English  were  so  proud  and  haughty,  that  they  could  not  be- 
have to  the  people  of  other  nations  with  civility."  Kor  does  he 
give  a  more  favourable  account  of  the  Scots  ;  for  he  says  of  them 
that  "  they  are  naturally  fierce  and  unpolished,  and  in  Scotland 
there  is  little  or  no  politeness,  the  people  being  a  herd  of  savages, 
envying  the  riches  of  others,  and  tenacious  of  their  own  posses- 
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sions."     However,  I  trust  that  both  the  English  and  Scots  are 
improved  since  those  days. 

Richard.  Pray,  mamma,  did  the  Scots  speak  English  then  as 
they  do  now? 

Mrs.  M.  Erse  or  Gaelic  was  their  original  language :  but 
great  part  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  being  conquered  by  the 
Saxons  about  the  time  when  they  made  themselves  masters  of 
England,  the  Saxon  became  the  language  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  Saxon  so  introduced  into  Scotland,  continuing 
afterwards  unmixed  with  the  Norman,  remained  much  purer 
there  than  in  England.  In  England  there  arose,  in  different 
districts,  so  great  a  difference  of  dialect  and  pronunciation,  that 
one-half  of  the  kingdom  did  not  understand  the  other.  A  writer 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  words  which  I  cannot  pretend  to 
interpret,  reproaches  the  people  of  Northumberland  and  York- 
shire for  having  a  language  "  so  sharp,  slytting,  froting,  and 
unshape,  that  ^ve  southern  men  may  not  understand  them."* 

Richard.  What  a  shocking  thing  such  a  famine  must  be  as 
that  which  happened  in  this  last  reign  you  have  been  telling 
us  of! 

Mrs.  M.  A  famine  such  as  that  is  one  of  the  severest  chas- 
tisements God  can  inflict  on  his  rebellious  creatures. 

George.     Were  the  people  good  farmers  at  that  time  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  do  not  suppose  they  were.  Agriculture  was  left 
entirely  to  rustics,  and  was  held  beneath  the  attention  of  a  gen- 
tleman. It  was  one  of  the  charges  against  Edward  II.  that  he  was 
fonder  of  agriculture  than  of  military  exercises.  Farming  was 
not,  however,  entirely  below  the  consideration  of  the  state ;  for, 
in  a  book  of  laws  made  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  there 
are  very  particular  directions  when  and  how  to  till  the  ground. 
It  was  then  a  rule  to  let  the  land  lie  fallow,  or  barren,  every  third 
year ;  and,  as  they  had  no  means  of  fatting  cattle  in  the  winter, 
every  family  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  when  the  sheep  and  oxen 
were  made  fat  by  grass,  killed  beef  and  mutton  enough  to  last 
them  till  the  spring. 

Mary.     But  how  could  they  make  it  keep  so  long? 

Mrs.  M.    They  salted  and  pickled  it,  as  we  do  bacon  and  pork. 

George.  I  think  they  must  have  been  tired  of  living  on  salt 
meat  all  the  winter. 

*  Ho  adds,  "  They  use  strange  whaffiing,  chytryng,  harring,  garryng,  and 
grysbyting." 
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Richard.     You  forget,  George,  that  they  could  hunt  venison 
and  catch  birds  and  fish  in  the  winter. 

Mrs.  M.  One  way  or  other,  the  nobles  and  rich  people  con- 
trived to  live  very  sumptuously.  Edward  the  Second  issued  a 
proclamation,  forbidding  the  people  of  his  realm  to  have  at  din- 
ner more  than  two  courses.  "  Whereas,  by  the  outrageous  and 
excessive  multitude  of  meats  and  dishes  which  the  great  men  of 
our  kingdom  have  used  and  still  use  in  their  castles,  many  great 
evils  have  come  upon  our  kingdom,  the  health  of  our  subjects  has 
been  injured,  their  goods  consumed,"  &c  &c. — The  rest  of  the 
proclamation  is  very  amusing ;  but  it  is  too  long  to  repeat  to 
you.  The  royal  feasts  were  beyond  anything  we  ever  hear  of  in 
our  time.  At  the  marriage  feast  of  Henry  the  Third's  brother 
there  were  thirty  thousand  dishes.  It  was  the  custom  for  kings 
to  be  attended  at  table  by  their  physicians,  to  tell  them  what  to 
eat — a  necessary  precaution,  it  should  seem,  since  their  banquets 
were  so  profuse. 

George.  These  dinners  of  thirty  thousand  dishes  must  have 
taken  a  long  time  to  eat.     What  o'clock  did  they  begin  at? 

Mrs.  M.  Those  feasts  were  extraordinary  things,  and  could 
not  come  often.  The  usual  hour  of  dinner  amongst  the  higher 
classes  was  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  had  no  meal 
equivalent  to  our  tea ;  but  early  in  the  evening  had  a  good  solid 
supper.  And  in  great  houses,  before  the  company  retired  to  bed, 
cakes  and  spiced  wines  were  handed  round. 

Richard.  I  suppose  wine  was  formerly  made  in  England,  be- 
cause you  know,  mamma,  one  of  my  grandpapa's  fields  is  called 
the  Vineyard. 

Mrs.  M.  There  are  a  great  many  places  of  that  name  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  this  naturally  leads  one  to  sup- 
pose that,  at  some  time  or  other,  wine  was  made  here.  Indeed 
there  is  a  place  at  Rochester  called  the  Vines,  and  some  charter 
was  held  there  on  condition  of  furnishing  the  bishop  yearly  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  wine. 

Mary.  Then  why  do  not  we  make  wine  now  ? 
Mrs.  M.  It  is  a  general  notion  that  our  climate  has  under- 
gone a  change  which  will  not  allow  grapes  to  ripen  sufficiently 
to  make  good  wine ;  but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  the  change  is 
in  ourselves,  and  that  we  should  not  be  contented  with  such  wine 
as  satisfied  our  ancestors.  My  reason  for  thinking  so  is,  that  all 
other  trees  and  plants,  as  far  as  we  can  know,  flourish  as  well  now 
as  they  did  formerly. 
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Mary.     Had  they  pretty  gardens  then  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  houses  of  the  nobility  had  commonly  some  sort 
of  garden  or  "  pleasance  "  attached  to  them  ;  and  all  the  monas- 
teries had  orchards  and  gardens,  including  a  "  herberie,"  or 
physic-garden,  the  chief  medicinal  nostrums  of  the  times  being 
preparations  from  herbs.  We  do  not  hear  of  ornamental  garden- 
ing till  many  years  afterwards  ;  and  the  list  of  culinary  vegetables 
at  this  time  cultivated  was  very  scanty,  there  being  few  besides 
carrots,  parsnips,  and  cabbages  in  general  use. 

Mary.     You  forgot  potatoes,  mamma  ! 

Mrs.  M.  There  was  not  such  a  thing  as  a  potato  in  Europe 
at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of.  This  root  was  first  brought  from 
America  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Mary.  Pray,  mamma,  whom  did  you  mean  when  you  spoke 
of  God's  rebellious  creatures  ? 

Mrs.  M*  I  meant  ourselves,  and  all  people.  We  are  all 
God's  rebellious  creatures,  daily  neglecting  to  do  his  will  and 
receiving  his  benefits  with  unthankful  hearts. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

EDWARD  III. 

Years  after  Christ,  1327—1377. 


Edward  III.  and  Shield. 


His  effigy  from  the  monument  at  Westminster*  and  full  armour 
from  an  old  MS. 


Edward  III.,   at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  not   being 
more  than   fifteen  years  old,  was  only  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
queen  and  Mortimer,  who  confiscated  the  property  of  the  Spensers, 
Exu.  k 
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and  appropriated  it  to  their  own  purposes.  They  caused  the  late 
king's  brother,  the  earl  of  Kent,  to  be  executed  under  a  false 
charge  of  treason  ;  and  by  their  revengeful  and  rapacious  conduct 
made  themselves  so  much  hated  by  the  people,  that  the  nation 
would  soon  have  been  thrown  into  internal  confusion,  had  not  a 
foreign  foe  appeared,  and  drawn  the  public  attention  to  a  more 
pressing  danger. 

Robert  Bruce  thought  this  a  favourable  time  to  retaliate  on  the 
English  for  all  the  sufferings  they  had  brought  on  Scotland,  and 
began  hostilities  on  the  border.  Edward  immediately  took  the 
field  against  him ;  and  though  no  brilliant  action  was  performed 
on  either  side,  showed  Bruce  that  he  had  roused  a  far  more  for- 
midable antagonist  than  the  late  king  had  been.  Bruce  was  glad 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  war  by  entering  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  queen  for  the  marriage  of  his  infant  son  with  her  daughter 
Jane. 

In  1328  Edward  married  Philippa  of  Hainault,  a  queen  of  the 
highest  and  most  irreproachable  character,  and  no  less  distin- 
guished for  her  sense  and  intrepidity,  when  the  occasion  called 
these  qualities  forth,  than  for  her  benevolence  and  gentleness  to 
all  whom  she  could  benefit  by  her  kindness.  Edward  also  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  kings,  though  he  has  been 
more  commonly  admired  for  his  bravery  and  military  skill  than 
for  his  many  other  better  qualities.  He  was  tall  and  majestic  in 
his  figure,  and  his  countenance  bore  a  very  noble  expression. 
His  address  was  pleasing,  and  he  excelled  in  all  manly  and  war- 
like exercises.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  the  learning  of  his 
time,  and  had  an  excellent  understanding ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
his  country,  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  early  engrossed  by 
one  ruinous  desire — the  desire  of  making  conquests. 

His  mother  had  had  three  brothers,  who  were  all  kings  of 
France  one  after  the  other,  and  who  all  died  leaving  only 
daughters.  There  is  a  law  in  France,  called  the  Salique  law, 
which  excludes  daughters  from  inheriting  the  crown.  Conse- 
quently when  Charles,  the  last  of  the  three  brothers,  died,  Philip 
of  Valois,  his  uncle's  son,  became  king,  as  being  the  next  male 
heir.  But  Edward  affirmed  himself  to  be  the  next  male  heir, 
being  nephew  to  the  late  king,  and  contended  that  though  his 
mother,  according  to  the  French  law,  could  not  be  queen,  still 
he  might  be  king,  as  inheriting  through  her. 

But  before  Edward  could  be  master  of  France,  it  was  neces- 
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sary  for  him  to  be  master  of  himself,  and  to  shake  off  the  bondage 
in  which  his  mother  and  Mortimer  still  kept  him.  He  had  soon 
an  opportunity  of  doing-  this.  Isabella  and  Mortimer  (now  earl 
of  March)  resided  at  Nottingham  Castle.  Edward,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  governor,  contrived  to  get  through  some  sub- 
terranean passages  into  an  apartment  where  Mortimer  and  the 
queen  were;  and  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  queen,  who 
called  upon  her  son  "  to  have  pity  on  the  gentle  Mortimer," 
seized  and  had  him  carried  away  prisoner  to  Westminster.  Mor- 
timer was  soon  after  hanged  on  a  gibbet  at  Tyburn.  The  queen- 
mother  was  deprived  of  all  her  ill-gotten  riches,  and  was  confined 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life  a  sort  of  state  prisoner  at  Castle- 
Rising. 

The  king  now  took  the  administration  of  affairs  into  his  ow  n 
hands,  and  by  his  wise  regulations  gave  early  proof  (for  he  was 
only  eighteen)  of  his  great  capacity ;  but  unhappily  his  love  of 
war  soon  called  him  off  from  the  arts  of  peace.  In  the  year  1331 
he  renewed  hostilities  with  Scotland,  where  David,  son  of  the 
brave  Robert  Bruce,  was  now  king,  a  child  of  only  seven  years 
old.  David  was  driven  in  less  than  a  year  from  the  throne  his 
father  had  so  hardly  won,  and  was  conveyed  into  France ;  and 
the  son  of  John  Balliol  was  recalled  from  his  retirement  and 
made  king  of  Scotland,  if  king  he  could  be  called,  who  was 
only  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Edward,  and  who  was  placed  on  the 
throne  and  displaced  from  it,  as  the  party  of  the  English  or  of 
Tlie  Bruce  prevailed. 

At  last  Edward,  tired  of  this  unprofitable  war,  determined  to 
abandon  it,  and  to  apply  all  his  strength  to  the  project  he  had  so 
long  harboured  against  France.  He  was  occupied  during  two 
years  in  raising  money  and  making  preparations.  In  1338  he 
landed  with  an  army  at  Antwerp,  but  found  himself  unable  then  to 
proceed.  In  1340  he  sailed  again,  and  encountering  the  French 
fleet  off  Sluys,  completely  defeated  it,  after  a  most  bloody  and 
obstinate  fight.  This  defeat  was  so  entirely  unexpected  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  that  no  one  dared  to  tell  Philip  of  it,  till  at 
last  it  was  hinted  to  him  by  his  jester,  who  said  in  his  hearing, 
"  Oh  !  what  dastardly  cowards  those  English  are  !  " — "  How  so  ?" 
said  the  king.  "  Because,"  rejoined  the  jester,  "  they  did  not 
jump  into  the  sea  as  our  brave  men  have  done."  The  king  then 
demanded  an  explanation,  and  heard  from  his  courtiers  the  whole 
disastrous  story. 
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After  the  victory  of  Sluys,  Edward  disembarked  his  men,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Tournay  ;  but  here  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  make  a  truce  with  Philip.  He  returned  in  1340  to  England, 
where  his  absence  had  produced  many  inconveniences.  He  was 
at  this  time  involved  in  great  difficulties.  All  his  allies  deserted 
him :  he  had  drained  the  country  of  money,  and  was  obliged  to 
pawn  the  crown,  and  even  the  queen's  jewels.  Still  nothing  could 
divert  him  from  his  inordinate  ambition  to  possess  himself  of  the 
crown  of  France ;  and  he  continued  to  make  many  unavailing 
attempts  on  that  country.  At  last  in  1346  success  seemed  likely 
to  crown  his  efforts.  He  landed  at  La  Hogue,  in  Normandy,  on 
the  12th  of  July,  with  an  army  of  thirty-two  thousand  men,  in 
which  was  his  eldest  son,  who  has  been  called  the  Black  Prince ; 
so  called,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  colour  of  his  armour. 

Philip,  hearing  of  this  invasion  of  the  English,  assembled  a 
large  army  to  oppose  them,  and,  breaking  down  all  the  bridges 
as  he  passed,  came  in  sight  of  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
near  Rouen.  The  two  armies  marched  for  some  time  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  river ;  the  English  on  the  left  or  western,  the 
French  on  the  right  or  eastern  side.  Edward  wished  very  much 
to  cross  over,  but  could  not,  on  account  of  the  bridges  being 
broken.  At  last  he  contrived  to  cross  by  means  of  a  stratagem. 
He  made  preparations  for  repairing  the  bridge  at  Poissy,  and  then 
suddenly  decamped,  as  if  to  march  farther  up  the  river.  The 
French  also  set  off  in  the  same  direction,  which  Edward  no 
sooner  perceived  than  he  hastily  turned  back  to  Poissy,  and, 
repairing  the  bridge  with  the  utmost  expedition,  crossed  over 
it,  and  turned  off  towards  Flanders,  while  the  French  were 
keeping  along  the  side  of  the  river.  But  when  he  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Somme  he  found  himself  in  a  still  worse  dilemma. 
Here  also  the  bridges  had  been  destroyed,  and  Gondemar  de  Faye 
was  on  the  opposite  side  to  prevent  his  crossing,  and  the  king  of 
France  was  behind  him  with  100,000  men.  Edward  offered  a 
hundred  marks  to  any  one  who  would  show  him  a  ford,  and  a 
peasant  was  tempted  by  the  promised  reward  to  point  out  a  place 
at  Blanchetaque,  between  Abbeville  and  the  sea,  where  it  was 
possible  to  cross  at  low  water.  Edward  first  plunged  into  the 
water,  calling  out,  "  Let  him  who  loves  me  follow."  The  whole 
army  instantly  followed,  and  before  Philip  could  arrive  at  the 
same  place,  the  rising  of  the  tide  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
cross  over,  and  obliged  him  to  go  round  by  Abbeville. 
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Edward,  after  he  had  crossed  the  ford,  surprised  Gondemar, 
and  defeated  him  ;  and  the  next  day,  the  25th  of  August,  had 
time  to  post  himself  in  an  advantageous  position  on  the  plain  of 
Cressy,  before  Philip  and  his  army  came  up  with  him.  The  king 
of  France  thinking  the  English  were  now  in  a  complete  trap,  and 
that  he  had  only  to  overtake  them  to  gain  an  easy  victory,  had 
marched  with  all  haste  from  Abbeville  ;  but  when  he  saw  how 
advantageously  they  were  posted,  he  ordered  his  men  to  halt  for 
the  night,  that  they  might  rest  and  refresh  themselves  before  the 
engagement  began.  But  military  discipline  was  then  so  imper- 
fect, that  the  order  was  not  attended  to,  and  the  foremost  troops 
kept  advancing  in  a  disorderly  manner,  till  they  arrived  in  front 
of  the  English.  Edward  had  disposed  his  forces  in  the  most  judi- 
cious manner  ;  and  after  he  had  ridden  along  the  lines,  and  en- 
couraged the  men  with  words  and  looks,  he  ordered  them  to  sit 
down  in  their  ranks  on  the  grass  and  take  refreshment.  But  as 
soon  as  they  saw  the  French  approaching,  they  sprang  from  the 
ground  ;  every  horseman  mounted  his  horse,  every  archer  made 
ready  his  bow,  each  foot-soldier  stood  ready  in  his  place,  and 
waited  with  firmness  for  the  moment  of  attack. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  Philip's  ad- 
vanced troops  came  up  with  the  English,  and  the  battle  soon 
became  general.  At  the  first  onset,  the  part  where  the  prince  of 
"Wales  was  posted  was  furiously  beset,  and  the  king,  who  had  taken 
his  station  on  the  top  of  a  windmill,  from  whence  he  could  over- 
look the  whole  field,  was  importuned  to  go  to  his  succour,  but  he 
refused,  saying,  "  He  would  not  deprive  his  son,  and  those  who 
were  with  him,  of  the  honour  of  the  victory."  These  words 
being  repeated  to  the  prince  and  his  companions,  inspired  them 
with  extraordinary  courage.  After  fighting  till  the  close  of  the 
evening,  the  French  army  was  completely  discomfited.  The  king 
fled,  accompanied  only  by  five  knights  and  about  sixty  soldiers, 
leaving  on  that  bloody  field  eighty  bannerets,  and  forty  thousand 
dead  and  dying  men.  Amongst  the  slain  was  the  old  king  of 
Bohemia,  who,  being  blind,  had  been  led  into  the  battle  by  two 
knights,  one  on  each  side  of  his  horse.  The  motto  on  his  shield 
was  Ich  dien,  which  means  /  serve.  These  words  were  adopted 
by  the  Black  Prince  in  commemoration  of  this  great  day,  and 
have  been  the  motto  of  the  princes  of  Wales  ever  since. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  Edward  rushed  to  his  son,  and  em- 
braced  him   with  great  affection,  while  the  prince  fell  on   his 
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knees  before  his  father,  and  craved  his  blessing.  Edward  stayed 
three  days  at  Cressy  to  bury  the  dead,  and  then  marched  to  Ca- 
lais, with  the  intention  of  laying  siege  to  it ;  but,  finding  it  too 
strong  to  take  by  storm,  he  determined  to  subdue  it  by  famine. 
He  stationed  his  fleet  directly  opposite  the  harbour,  and  built 
huts  for  his  soldiers  all  round  the  town,  so  as  completely  to  in- 
vest it,  and  prevent  it  from  getting  assistance  either  by  land  or 
sea.  He  then  sat  down  patiently  waiting  the  result.  John  de 
Vienne,  the  governor,  seeing  himself  shut  up  from  all  succour, 
determined  to  hold  out  to  the  utmost,  in  hopes  that  Edward's 
patience  would  be  tired,  and  that  he  would  raise  the  siege  ;  and, 
to  make  the  provisions  that  were  in  the  town  last  the  longer,  he 
turned  seventeen  hundred  old  people,  women,  and  children  out 
of  it.  When  Edward  saw  all  these  forlorn  wretches  thrust  out 
from  Calais,  and  the  gates  locked  upon  them,  he  had  compassion  on 
them,  and  gave  them  food  and  money,  and  let  them  pass  through 
his  army  in  safety. 

After  the  siege  had  lasted  eleven  months,  the  garrison  were  in 
so  much  distress  for  want  of  food  that  they  were  reduced  to  eat 
horses,  dogs,  and  cats,  till  even  these  failed,  and  John  de  Vienne 
found  himself  obliged  to  capitulate.  Edward  agreed,  after  some 
hesitation,  that  on  condition  that  six  of  their  principal  citizens 
should  come  to  him  barefooted,  with  ropes  about  their  necks, 
and  bring  him  the  keys  of  the  town,  he  would  spare  the  lives  of 
the  rest.  The  people  of  Calais  were  greatly  distressed  when 
they  heard  the  terms  the  king  of  England  insisted  on.  While 
they  were  deliberating  on  what  was  to  be  done,  Eustace  de  St. 
Pierre,  one  of  the  richest  merchants  of  the  town,  offered  himself 
as  the  first  of  the  six  victims.  His  example  inspired  five  others 
with  equal  courage,  and  after  a  sorrowful  parting  with  their 
friends  (for  they  all  expected  to  be  hung)  they  appeared  before 
Edward.  He  affected,  for  it  is  supposed  he  was  not  really  in 
earnest,  to  be  so  much  enraged  against  the  people  of  Calais  for 
holding  out  so  long  against  him,  that  he  ordered  these  six  men  to 
be  executed.  Queen  Philippa  then  fell  on  her  knees  before 
him,  and  besought  him  to  pardon  them.  The  king  granted  her 
request,  and  she  had  them  conducted  to  her  apartment,  where  she 
entertained  them  honourably,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  town, 
bestowing  on  them  many  rich  presents.  Edward  took  possession 
of  Calais  on  the  4th  of  August,  1347,  and  turning  out  all  the 
old  inhabitants,  peopled  it  entirely  with  his  own  subjects. 
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"While  these  tilings  had  been  going  on  in  France,  David  Bruce 
had  been  recalled  to  Scotland,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  Ed- 
ward's absence  to  invade  England.  But  queen  Philippa  acted 
with  such  vigour,  that  an  army  was  speedily  raised,  and  he  was 
taken  prisoner  near  Durham,  and  afterwards  brought  to  the 
Tower  of  London.  The  queen  hastened  over  to  France  to  carry 
this  good  news  to  Edward,  and  had  arrived  just  before  the  sur- 
render of  Calais. 

Edward's  successes  in  France  were  interrupted  during  the  next 
six  years  by  a  most  terrible  pestilence — so  terrible  as  to  be  called 
the  black  death — which  raged  throughout  Europe,  and  proved  a 
greater  scourge  to  the  people  than  even  the  calamities  of  war. 

In  1350  Philip  of  Yalois  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
John.  But  neither  this  event,  nor  the  pestilence,  nor  the  truces 
which  had  been  made  (but  ill  kept),  had  any  permanent  effect  in 
repressing  the  animosity  with  which  the  war  between  the  two 
rival  nations  was  still  carried  on.  In  this  war  the  English  had 
generally  the  advantage ;  and  of  the  heroes  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  it  none  surpassed  the  Black  Prince  in  valour  and 
prowess.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1356,  he  marched  from  Bordeaux 
with  an  army  of  12,000  men,  and,  after  taking  and  burning 
many  towns  and  villages,  he  encamped  on  the  1 7th  *of  September 
within  two  leaorues  of  Poitiers.  The  same  evening-  the  kino:  of 
France,  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  encamped  within  a  mile 
of  the  prince,  who,  when  he  saw  the  French  army  advance  thus 
unexpectedly  upon  him,  exclaimed  "  God  help  us  !  it  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  fight  bravely."  The  cardinal  of  Perigord,  who 
was  with  the  French  army,  was  very  desirous  to  prevent  an 
engagement,  and  rode  backwards  and  forwards  several  times  be- 
tween John  and  the  prince,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  make  peace. 
The  prince  said  to  him,  "  Save  my  honour,  and  the  honour  of 
my  army,  and  I  will  readily  listen  to  any  reasonable  conditions." 
But  John  would  consent  to  nothing,  unless  the  prince  and  a  hun- 
dred of  his  knights  would  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
The  reply  of  the  prince  to  this  was,  that  "  He  would  never  be 
made  a  prisoner  but  sword  in  hand."  The  cardinal,  finding  his 
endeavours  unavailing,  retired  to  Poitiers. 

Early  in  the  morning  on  Monday,  the  19th  of  September, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  drew  up  his  army  in  excellent  order,  and 
riding  along  the  lines  with  a  countenance  in  which  modesty, 
goodness,  and  fortitude  were  expressed,  exhorted  his  men  to  fight 
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valiantly  ;  saying,  that  he  himself  was  resolved  to  conquer  or  die, 
and  that  England  should  never  have  to  pay  a  ransom  for  him. 

The  king  of  France  formed  his  army  in  three  divisions ;  and 
because  the  English  had  posted  themselves  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  could  be  approached  only  by  a  narrow  lane  covered  on 
each  side  by  high  hedges,  he  ordered  a  separate  detachment  to  go 
first,  and  clear  a  passage  for  the  rest.  When  this  detachment 
entered  the  lane,  it  found  that  a  line  of  English  archers  was 
placed  behind  each  hedge.  These  archers,  who  were  themselves 
out  of  all  danger,  killed  and  wounded  a  great  number  of  the 
French  soldiers.  Of  those  who  escaped,  some  got  to  the  end  of 
the  lane,  and  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners  by  the  Black 
Prince,  who  was  there  in  waiting  for  them  ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber, turning  back,  rushed  down  the  lane  to  their  own  army,  and 
threw  it  into  some  confusion.  Before  order  could  be  restored, 
the  Captal  de  Buch,  whom  the  prince  had  sent  during  the  night 
to  lie  in  ambush  near  the  French  camp,  fell  upon  their  army  in 
flank,  attacking  that  part  where  the  dauphin  was  stationed.  In 
their  anxiety  to  remove  their  young  prince  from  danger,  the 
officers  who  were  with  him  hurried  him  out  of  the  field  ;  thus 
setting  the  example  of  flight,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the 
whole  division.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  commanded  another 
division,  perceiving  this  movement,  imagined  all  was  lost,  and  fled 
precipitately.  Thus  were  two-thirds  of  the  French  army  con- 
quered more  by  their  own  fears  than  by  the  arms  of  the  enemy. 

The  king's  division,  meanwhile,  which  was  alone  much  supe- 
rior in  numbers  to  the  whole  English  army,  resolutely  main- 
tained its  ground.  The  English,  encouraged  by  seeing  victory 
more  within  their  grasp,  and  the  French  perceiving  that  it  was 
now  necessary  for  them  to  exert  their  utmost  valour,  fought 
desperately  :  but  at  length  three  of  the  French  generals  being 
killed,  the  cavalry  gave  way,  and  the  king,  who  had  shown  great 
personal  bravery,  was  left  towards  the  end  of  the  clay  with  a  few 
followers  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  being  surrounded  by  English 
and  Gascons,  he  and  his  youngest  son  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
Black  Prince,  being  overpowered  by  excessive  fatigue,  had  at  this 
time  been  persuaded  to  take  some  rest  in  a  little  tent.  On  bein^- 
informed  that  John  had  been  taken,  he  sent  the  enrl  of  Warwick 
to  conduct  the  royal  prisoner  to  his  tent.  The  king  was  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers  who  were  clamorously  disputing  for  the  pos- 
session of  him,  when  the  earl  arrived,  and,  rescuing  him  from 
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their  turbulence,  led  him  to  the  prince,  who  received  him  with 
every  mark  of  respect  and  sympathy ;  and,  having  ordered  a  mag- 
nificent supper  to  be  served  up,  would  not  sit  in  his  presence,  but 
stood  behind  his  chair,  trying  to  soothe  and  comfort  him.  The 
king,  much  affected  by  this  generous  treatment,  burst  into  tears, 
and  declared  that  though  it  was  his  fate  to  be  a  captive,  he  re- 
joiced that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  most  generous  and 
valiant  prince  alive. 

The  loss  of  the  French  in  this  battle  was  very  great.  Besides 
those  who  were  taken  prisoners,  there  were  above  6000  men-at- 
arms  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  prince,  after  returning  thanks 
to  God  for  the  victory,  praised  his  troops  for  their  conduct,  and 
gave  rewards  and  dignities  to  those  who  had  more  particularly 
distinguished  themselves.  He  remained  at  Bordeaux  till  the  24th 
of  the  following  April,  when  he  sailed  with  his  royal  prisoners  to 
England.  On  their  approach  to  London,  they  were  met  by  a 
train  of  a  thousand  citizens  in  their  best  array,  who  conducted 
them  with  great  state  to  Westminster.  The  Black  Prince,  in  a 
plain  dress,  and  on  a  little  palfrey,  rode  by  the  side  of  the  king  of 
France,  who  was  clad  in  royal  robes,  and  mounted  on  a  beautiful 
horse.  When  they  arrived  at  Westminster,  King  Edward  met 
them  and  embraced  the  captive  king  with  every  mark  of  respect 
and  affection.  He  and  his  son  were  lodged  first  in  the  palace  of 
the  Savoy,  and  afterwards  at  Windsor,  and  were  treated,  during 
the  three  years  they  remained  in  England,  more  like  visitors  than 
prisoners.  Edward  had  now  two  captive  monarchs  in  his  king- 
dom ;  but  on  the  3rd  of  October  David  Bruce  regained  his  liberty, 
and  returned  to  Scotland,  after  a  captivity  of  eleven  years. 

France  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion  by  the  misfor- 
tune of  her  king.  The  dauphin  was  appointed  regent ;  and  the 
necessities  of  the  country  were  so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  Edward,  by  which  he  gave  up  to  him  in 
full  sovereignty  a  large  tract,  containing  several  provinces,  to 
which  Edward's  town  of  Bordeaux  formed  a  sort  of  capital. 
John's  ransom  was  fixed  at  three  millions  of  gold  crowns,  and 
forty  noblemen  were  to  be  sent  over  to  England  as  hostages  till 
the  money  should  be  paid.  This  treaty,  after  many  tedious  ne- 
gotiations, was  at  last  completed.  Edward  accompanied  John  to 
Calais,  and  the  two  kings,  with  many  expressions  of  affection  and 
regard,  parted  on  the  24th  of  October,  1360.  Edward  then 
returned   to  England,   after   bestowing   all    his    newly  acquired 
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French  provinces  on  the  Black  Prince,  who  went  to  hold  his 
court  at  Bordeaux  with  the  princess  Joan  his  wife,  the  beautiful 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  earl  of  Kent.  She  had  before  been 
married  to  Sir  John  Holland,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons. 

The  duke  of  Anjou,  one  of  the  hostages  who  had  been  given 
for  the  payment  of  John's  ransom,  having  escaped,  and  the  dau- 
phin making  some  difficulty  in  fulfilling  the  articles  of  the  late 
treaty,  John,  who  felt  that  by  this  breach  of  faith  his  own  honour 
was  impeached,  returned  to  England  to  put  himself  again  in  Ed- 
ward's hands ;  and,  falling  ill  of  a  fever,  he  died  at  the  palace  of 
the  Savoy,  April  8,  1364. 

I  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  confine  myself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  concerns  of  our  own  country  ;  but  the  affairs  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  become  as  I  advance  so  much  intermingled,  that  1 
must  enter  somewhat  into  the  history  of  foreign  countries.  France, 
amongst  the  many  miseries  by  which  it  was  at  this  time  desolated, 
suffered  intolerably  from  the  insolence  and  licentiousness  of  nu- 
merous bands  of  foreign  soldiers,  who  called  themselves  the  "  free 
companies,"  and  would  submit  to  no  authority  but  that  of  their 
own  particular  commanders.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  soldiers 
disbanded  from  the  great  armies  of  France  and  England,  and 
they  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  enlist  again  with  any  party 
that  would  hire  their  services.  In  the  interim  they  possessed 
themselves  of  some  strong  castles  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  lived  entirely  by  plunder. 

These  men,  by  their  violence  and  rapacity,  were  the  scourge 
of  France.  The  pope,  with  many  promises  of  present  gain  and 
future  pardon  for  their  sins,  which  were  many  and  grievous, 
tried  in  vain  to  tempt  them  to  undertake  a  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land  ;  but  neither  glory  nor  religion  could  detach  them  from 
their  freebooting  life.  At  last  the  dauphin,  now  Charles  the 
Sixth,  contrived  means  of  getting  them  out  of  his  kingdom. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  very  wicked  king  of  Castile,  called 
Pedro  the  Cruel ;  he  had  a  half-brother,  Henry  of  Trastamare,  a 
good  man,  and  much  beloved  by  the  people,  who  wished  him  to 
be  king  instead  of  his  brother ;  and  Charles,  thinking  this  a  good 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the  free  companies,  sent  them, 
under  the  command  of  Du  Guesclin,  one  of  the  bravest  generals 
France  ever  possessed,  to  assist  Henry  in  driving  Pedro  from  the 
throne.  The  companies,  after  having  stripped  France,  were  very 
ready  to  rush  like  a  swarm  of  locusts  into  Spain.     Pedro  was 
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:»oon  driven  from  his  throne,  and  fled  with  his  two  daughters  to 
Bordeaux,  to  implore  the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  Black 
Prince,  who  engaged  heartily  in  the  cause  of  the  dethroned  mo- 
narch, and,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  marched  an  army  of  30,000  men  into  Spain.  Henry 
of  Trastamare  met  them  with  a  force  of  more  than  100,000  men  ; 
and  the  battle  of  Najara  was  fought  between  these  two  unequal 
armies  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1367.  In  this  battle  the  skill  and 
valour  of  our  brave  prince  and  his  well-disciplined  troops  over- 
threw the  immense  host  of  Spain  ;  and,  against  the  wishes  and 
endeavours  of  the  whole  nation,  replaced  a  hated  tyrant  on  the 
throne. 

Pedro  no  sooner  found  himself  thus  re-established,  than  he  for- 
got his  obligations  to  the  Black  Prince,  and  treated  him  with 
great  ingratitude.     Many  of  the  English  soldiers  fell  victims  to 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate ;  the  health  of  the  prince  also 
suffered  exceedingly,  and,  in  great  disgust   at  the  conduct  of 
Pedro,  he  returned  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army  to 
Bordeaux.      Henry  of  Trastamare,  as   soon    as    he  knew  that 
the  English  had  withdrawn  from  Spain,   returned  there,  and, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  France,  attacked  and  defeated 
Pedro  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  slew  him  with  his   own  hand. 
Henry  then  peaceably  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  two  daugh- 
ters of  Pedro  fled  to  Bordeaux,  and  again  claimed  the  protection 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.    These  two  princesses  soon  after  married 
two  of  the  English  princes,  the  third  and  fourth  sons  of  King 
Edward.     Constantia,  the  eldest,  married  John  of  Gaunt,  whose 
first  wife  had  been  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster. 
Isabella,  the  other  sister,  married  Edmund  duke  of  York.     The 
duke  of  Lancaster  immediately  on  his  marriage  assumed,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  the  title  of  king  of  Castile. 

The  Black  Prince,  from  the  time  of  his  return  from  Spain,  be- 
came subject  to  such  continual  ill  health,  that  it  was  generally 
believed  he  had  been  poisoned.  His  illness  had  a  most  un- 
happy effect  upon  his  temper,  which  was  so  much  altered  by 
it,  that,  from  being  the  most  benevolent  and  generous  of  men,  he 
became  cruel  and  morose ;  and  thus,  during  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  lost  the  affections  of  his  French  subjects,  though  his  English 
ones,  to  whom  he  showed  more  tenderness,  loved  and  honoured 
him  to  the  last.  After  some  months  of  constant  suffering,  he  be- 
came unable,  from  weakness,  to  mount  his  horse,  and  was  obliged 
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to  give  up  the  command  of  his  army.  From  this  time  the  glory 
of  England  declined ;  every  expedition  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
fleet  suffered  a  signal  defeat  off  Rochfort.  These  mortifications, 
and  his  continued  illness,  increased  the  irritability  of  the  prince's 
mind.  He  returned  to  England,  as  a  last  hope,  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health  ;  but  after  lingering  some  time,  he  died  on  the  8th 
of  June,  1376,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

His  death  was  felt  throughout  England  both  as  a  private  and 
as  a  public  loss ;  and  though  the  parliament  was  at  that  time 
much  displeased  with  the  king  on  the  subject  of  raising  subsidies, 
it  expressed  the  utmost  sympathy  in  his  grief  on  his  son's  death, 
and  showed  its  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  prince  by  attending 
his  remains  to  Canterbury,  where  his  monument  is  still  to  be 
seen.  The  Captal  de  Buch,  one  of  the  brave  commanders  in  the 
prince's  army,  was  so  much  afrlicted  by  his  death,  that  he  refused 
all  nourishment,  and  thus  soon  followed  his  lamented  master. 

The  loss  of  his  son  broke  down  the  heart  of  the  poor  old  king, 
who  did  not  long  survive  him,  and  died  at  his  palace  at  Shene, 
June  1,  1377,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-first 
of  his  reign. 

Queen  Philippa  is  mentioned  by  all  historians  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise.  She  and  Edward  lived  together  in  uninter- 
rupted harmony  forty-two  years. 

Their  sons  were — 

1.  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

2.  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  who  died  in  1368,  leaving  an 
only  daughter,  married  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March. 

3.  John  of  Gaunt,  married  first  Blanch,  heiress  of  the  earl  of 
Lancaster,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Henry,  afterwards  king, 
and  two  daughters.  His  second  wife  was  Constantia  of  Castile, 
by  whom  he  had  Catherine,  married  to  the  king  of  Castile. 
His  third  and  last  wife  was  Catherine  Swynford,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons — John  Beaufort,  who  was  great-grandfather  to 
Henry  VII.,  and  Henry  Beaufort,  cardinal  of  Winchester. 

4.  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  married  Isabella  of  Castile,  by 
whom  he  had  Richard,  who  married  his  cousin  Anne  Mortimer, 
and  was  the  father  of  Richard  duke  of  York. 

5.  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester ; 
And  three  other  sons,  who  died  young. 

Their  daughters  were — Isabel,  duchess  of  Bedford  ; 
Joan,  contracted  to  Pedro  the  Cruel,  but  died ; 
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Mary,  duchess  of  Bretagne ; 

Margaret,  countess  of  Pembroke. 

Edward  III.  founded  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter, 
He  rebuilt  and  enlarged  the  castle  of  Windsor  ;  and  every  county 
was  assessed  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  masons  and  artificers' 
to  complete  the  work.  He  also  rebuilt  St.  Stephen's  chapel  at 
Westminster,  where  the  house  of  commons  now  holds  its  assem- 
blies. Its  first  assemblies  were  held  in  the  chapter-house  at 
Westminster.  The  division  of  the  house  of  parliament  into  lords 
and  commons,  the  exact  commencement  of  which  is  not  known, 
was  thoroughly  established  in  this  reign,  in  the  first  part  of 
which  the  knights  of  the  shire  sat  with  the  lords ;  though  before 
the  middle  of  it  they  had  taken  their  places,  as  now,  in  the  house 
of  commons.  The  laws  and  statutes  were  in  this  reign  com- 
manded to  be  written  in  English,  having  been  written  in  Nor- 
man French  ever  since  the  Conquest.  There  is  a  passage  in  Sir 
Matthew  Hale's  History  of  the  Common  Law,  which  reflects  so 
much  credit  on  this  reign,  that  I  must  copy  it : — U  Under  the  long 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third  the  law  was  improved  to  its  greatest 
height.  The  judges  and  pleaders  were  very  learned,  and  their 
pleadings  polished  ;  yet  they  have  neither  uncertainty,  prolixity, 
nor  obscurity.  They  were  plain  and  skilful,  and  in  the  rules  of 
law,  especially  in  relation  to  real  actions  and  titles  of  inherit- 
ance, very  learned  and  excellently  polished  :  so  that  at  the  latter 
end  of  this  king's  reign  the  law  seemed  to  be  near  its  meridian." 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XVIII. 


A  Cannon  in  1377. 


Richard.     I  only  wish   Edward   had  had   more  right  on  his 
side  in  his  wars  in   France.     There  would   then  be  still   more 
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pleasure  in  reading  of  liis  victories,  which,  to  be  sure,  whether 
his  cause  was  right  or  wrong,  were  very  glorious. 

George.  As  Edward  was  such  a  fighting  king,  he  had,  I 
should  suppose,  a  great  many  brave  knights  about  him. 

Mrs.  Markham.  He  had  so  many  that  it  would  take  up  too 
much  time  to  enumerate  them  all.  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  Sir  John 
Chandois,  and  Sir  Walter  Manny  are  perhaps  those  whose  ex- 
ploits are  most  frequently  mentioned.  Sir  Walter  Manny  was  a 
native  of  Hainault,  and  came  to  England  as  page  to  Queen 
Philippa.  When  he  first  began  his  career  of  arms,  he  and  some 
young  companions  of  his  own  age,  each  put  a  black  patch  over 
one  eye,  and  vowed  not  to  take  it  off  till  they  had  performed 
some  brave  action  in  the  wars  in  France ;  and  I  dare  say  Sir 
Walter  was  soon  able  to  remove  his  patch,  for  he  was  a  most 
valiant  knight.  He  was  also  a  beneficent  one ;  for  during  the 
great  pestilence  he  bought  a  piece  of  ground,  which  he  gave  for 
a  burying-ground  for  those  who  died  in  London  of  that  dreadful 
disease.  He  also  founded  a  priory  called  the  Chartreuse:  the 
priory  was  dissolved  at  the  Reformation,  and  was  made  private 
property  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  bought  by  a  rich 
merchant  of  the  name  of  Sutton,  who  endowed  it  as  a  public 
school,  and  also  founded  an  hospital  there ;  and  this  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  Charter  House  School,  the  name  being  a  corruption 
of  the  above  French  appellation. 

George.  Well,  then,  if  papa  sends  me  to  the  Charter  House, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  fight  and  give  a  boy  a  black  eye,  I'll  tell  him 
I  gave  it  him  in  honour  of  old  Sir  Walter  and  his  black  patch. 

Mrs.  M.  Then  at  the  same  time  I  hope  that,  in  honour  of 
the  same  valiant  knight,  you  will  be  generous  in  victory,  and 
honourable  in  all  your  actions.  The  reign  of  Edward  the  Third 
was  the  reign  of  heroes.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  king  and  of 
the  Black  Prince  inspired  the  young  nobility  with  an  enthusiastic 
valour,  and  it  was  to  encourage  this  chivalrous  spirit  that  the 
king  instituted  the  order  of  the  Garter. 

Mary.  Was  it  not  called  so  because  a  lady  lost  her  garter  at 
a  ball  ? 

Mrs.  M.  There  is  a  vulgar  story  that  this  happened  to  the 
countess  of  Salisbury  at  a  ball  at  court,  and  that  the  king  see- 
ing the  courtiers  smile  at  the  lady's  confusion,  good-naturedly 
took  up  the  garter,  and  bound  it  round  his  own  leg,  saying, 
"  Honi  soit  qui   mal  y  pense ; "  which  words  have  been  adopted 
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as  the  motto  of  the  order.  But  this  story  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  a  mere  fabrication,  the  annexing  of  the  garter  to  an 
order  of  knighthood  having,  it  is  supposed,  the  much  more  ho- 
nourable origin  of  being  derived  from  Richard  the  First,  who 
gave  a  leathern  strap  to  gird  round  the  knee,  as  a  distinction  to 
some  of  the  brave  knights  who  fought  with  him  in  Palestine. 
Edward  also  made  the  foundation  which  still  subsists  of  the  Poor 
Knights  of  Windsor,  as  a  retirement  for  those  who  were  too  old 
for  service.  The  present  houses  of  the  Poor  Knights  were  built 
by  him,  and  I  have  been  in  one  of  them,  the  walls  of  which  are 
eight  feet  thick ;  so  massy  were  buildings  formerly  made. 

Richard.  The  more  I  think  of  the  battles  of  Cressy  and 
Poitiers,  the  more  surprising  it  seems  that  such  handfuls  of  men 
should  beat  the  immense  armies  of  the  French ! 

Mrs.  M.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Edward  owed  the  first  of 
these  victories  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  which  was  first 
used,  it  is  said,  in  war,  in  that  battle.  Some  writers,  indeed,  tell 
us  it  had  been  used  before  in  other  countries  ;  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  was  a  novelty  to  the  French,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  should  have  been  dismayed  by  the  smoke  and  noise.  When 
multitudes  once  begin  to  fly,  they  are  more  hurt  by  one  another 
than  by  the  enemy ;  and  this  was  particularly  the  case  in  those 
times,  when  people  were  cased  in  such  heavy  armour,  that  when 
once  thrown  down,  they  could  not  rise  without  help. 

George.     Did  not  you  once  tell  us  who  invented  gunpowder  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Gunpowder  was,  I  believe,  first  invented  by  Friar 
Bacon,  though  Schwartz,  a  German,  also  claims  the  merit  of  the 
discovery.  It  was  used  at  first  to  shoot  off1  darts  and  arrows  and 
stones  from  an  imperfect  sort  of  cannon,  which  was  composed  only 
of  bars  of  iron  joined  together  by  hoops,  and  which  commonly 
burst  after  the  third  or  fourth  discharge.  Experience,  however, 
taught  people  to  improve  upon  them.  Stone  balls  were  used  for 
some  time,  before  the  practice  of  casting  iron  ones  was  adopted. 

Mary.  I  could  not  understand  that  story  about  the  king  of 
France  and  his  jester. 

Mrs.  M.  It  was  formerly  customary  for  kings  and  nobles  to 
have  amongst  the  number  of  their  attendants  one  whose  business 
it  was  to  play  the  fool,  and  who  was  privileged  to  say  or  do  any- 
thing that  was  ridiculous,  for  the  sake  of  diverting  his  master. 

Mary.  That  would  just  have  suited  me.  I  could  have  done 
very  well  for  some  little  princess's  fool. 
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Mrs.  M.  It  required  some  cleverness  to  be  a  good  fool.  In 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  which  you  will  one  day  read,  you  will 
see  that  in  many  of  them  the  fool  is  a  veiy  prominent  character, 
and  has  a  great  deal  of  wit. 

Richard.  O,  mamma !  I  have  read  one  of  those  plays.  It 
was  i  As  you  Like  It,'  and  there  is  a  very  entertaining  fool  in  it, 
"  a  motley  fool,"  as  he  is  called. 

Mrs.  M.  That  was  because  the  fool's  dress  was  motley ;  that 
is,  made  of  different  colours.  He  also  wore  a  cap  made  with  two 
great  ears,  to  resemble  asses'  ears,  and  he  had  little  sheep-bells 
fastened  to  different  parts  of  his  dress. 

Richard.  Well,  I  should  neither  have  liked  to  have  been  a 
fool  myself,  nor  to  have  lived  in  a  house  with  one,  with  all  his 
tiresome  jingling  bells. 

Mrs.  M.  Then  you  are  more  fastidious  than  our  ancestors 
were,  who  liked  the  noise  of  the  fool's  bells,  as  well  as  his  witty 
jests.  An  old  German  writer,  who  lived  not  long  after  this  time, 
says  of  the  English,  "  that  they  are  very  fond  of  noises,  such  as 
the  ringing  of  bells  and  beating  of  drums."  And,  indeed,  all  the 
diversions  of  the  English,  whatever  they  may  be  now,  were  for- 
merly of  a  noisy  and  tumultuous  kind.  When  a  nobleman 
opened  his  castle  to  his  guests,  on  occasions  of  public  festivity, 
the  courts  and  halls  were  crowded  with  minstrels,  mimics,  jug- 
glers, and  tumblers ;  and  there  was  a  confusion  and  mixture  of 
feasting,  drinking,  dancing,  singing,  tumbling,  and  buffoonery, 
which  would  appear  very  strange  to  us  now  in  any  nobleman's 
mansion. 

Mary.  Why  did  not  these  jugglers  and  tumblers  show  their 
tricks  at  their  own  houses,  or  at  the  playhouses  ? 

Mrs.  M.  There  was  not  at  that  time  a  playhouse  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  These  people  used  to  travel  about  the  country,  and, 
when  they  were  not  received  into  private  houses,  they  exhibited 
their  tricks  in  carts  in  the  open  streets.  Indeed  it  appears  as  if 
the  streets  used  to  be  scenes  of  great  gaiety ;  for  we  are  told  that 
the  servants  of  the  citizens  of  London  were  accustomed  on  summer 
evenings  to  dance  in  the  streets  before  their  masters'  doors. 

Richard.  That  might  do  veiy  well  when  there  were  no  car- 
riages passing. 

Mrs.  M.     There  were  no  carriages  then. 

Mary.     Then  how  did  people  go  about  ? 

Mrs.  M.    Queens  and  persons  of  high  rank  were  occasionally 
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conveyed  in  horse  litters.  I  have  seen  pictures  of  these  litters ; 
they  were  like  a  bedstead  fastened  by  shafts  before  and  behind  to 
two  horses  (something  in  the  manner  in  which  sedan  chairs  are 
carried  by  men).  Over  the  litter  there  was  a  canopy  held,  sup- 
ported on  four  long  poles,  each  pole  carried  by  a  man  on  foot ; 
so  that  this  mode  of  travelling  was  not  a  very  expeditious  one. 
The  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  on  occasion  of  an  an- 
nual merry-making  in  the  country,  used  to  ride,  while  their  wives 
went  in  waggons  ;  but  the  usual  way  for  ladies  "  to  go  about," 
as  well  as  gentlemen,  was  on  horseback. 

Richard.  And  besides  you  know,  mamma,  London  was  not 
so  large  as  it  is  now.  The  new  streets  were  not  built,  I  dare 
say,  then. 

Mrs.  M.  No,  nor  many  which  we  now  call  old  streets.  I 
have  before  told  you  that  the  city  of  London  and  the  village  of 
Westminster  were  then  separate.  The  road  from  Temple-bar  to 
St.  Giles's  was  so  very  bad  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
that  the  first  turnpike  toll  in  England  was  levied  to  repair  it ; 
and  all  beyond  St.  Giles's  church  was  a  wild  thicket.  What  is 
now  the  Strand  was  occupied  by  noblemen's  houses,  which  had 
gardens  running  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

RICHARD    II. 

Years  after  Christ,  1377—1399. 


John  Ball— the  crazy  priest  of  Kent,  and  a  Jester  of  the  14th  century. 

Richard  of  Bordeaux  was  the  only  surviving  child  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  and  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  death  of  his 
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grandfather.  There  was  no  regent  appointed ;  but  the  young 
king's  three  uncles  took  the  direction  of  affairs  upon  themselves. 
John  of  Gaunt,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  had  a  high  spirit  and 
great  ambition.  He  was  not  of  an  engaging,  popular  temper ; 
but  being  a  man  of  activity  and  exertion,  he  had  had,  even  in  his 
father's  lifetime,  great  authority  in  the  state.  The  duke  of  York 
was  well-meaning,  but  indolent,  and  of  slender  capacity.  The 
duke  of  Gloucester  was  turbulent,  bold,  and  meddling ;  but  John 
being  the  oldest,  and  perhaps  the  most  ambitious,  had  the  chief 
sway  in  their  councils.  Yet  he  soon  showed  himself  ill  qualified 
to  be  the  leader  of  affairs,  and  plunged  the  country  into  great  dis- 
tresses by  several  unprofitable  expeditions  both  into  France  and 
Scotland. 

In  1381  a  poll-tax  of  a  shilling  a  head,  levied  on  all  persons 
throughout  the  kingdom  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  raised  the  dis- 
contents of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  to  the  greatest  pitch. 
One  of  the  persons  employed  to  collect  this  tax  having  been 
killed  in  a  quarrel  with  a  tyler  at  Deptford,  called  Walter,  a 
crowd  collected  ;  and  from  this  small  beginning  a  serious  dis- 
turbance broke  forth.  Wat  Tyler,  as  he  is  called,  took  upon 
himself  the  command  of  the  insurgents,  and  sent  messages  into 
the  neighbouring  counties,  inviting  the  common  people  to  join 
together,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  servitude,  and  to  take  ven- 
geance on  their  oppressive  masters.  The  people  willingly  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  leaving  their  employments  hastened  to  Black- 
heath,  the  place  of  rendezvous,  burning  the  houses  and  plunder- 
ing the  estates  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  they  passed.  The 
frenzy  of  the  people  was  encouraged  by  the  declamations  of  one 
John  Ball,  a  crazy  priest,  who  went  about  exhorting  the  lower 
people  to  destroy  all  their  superiors.  The  mob  when  assembled 
at  Blackheath,  amounted  to  300,000  men.  Wat  Tyler,  and  an- 
other man,  called,  from  his  business  as  a  thresher,  Jack  Straw, 
were  appointed  leaders,  and  they  all  set  off,  like  hounds  in  full 
cry,  towards  London.  The  king's  uncles  were  absent  from  the 
kingdom ;  and  this  insurrection  was  so  sudden,  that  no  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  checking  it.  The  king,  with  his  mother, 
and  a  small  number  of  the  nobility,  took  refuge  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

The  insurgents  sent  to  the  king  a  knight  whom  they  had  made 
prisoner,  to  say  that  they  wanted  to  speak  with  him  about  the  go- 
vernment  of  the  kingdom,  which  his  uncles  managed  very  ill. 
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The  king  returned  for  answer,  "  that  if  they  would  approach 
the  Thames,  he  would  speak  with  them  the  next  morning."  In 
the  morning  the  king  went  on  board  his  barge,  and,  attended  by  a 
few  noblemen,  rowed  towards  Rotherhithe,  where  about  ten  thou- 
sand of  this  rabble  were  waiting  by  the  river-side.  These  people, 
when  they  saw  the  royal  barge  approaching,  set  up  such  fright- 
ful outcries,  that  the  king  was  persuaded,  by  those  who  were  with 
him,  to  row  back  to  the  Tower.  The  return  of  the  king  exas- 
perated the  rioters,  and  they  rushed  forwards  to  London,  destroy- 
ing everything  they  met  in  their  way ;  and  they  beheaded  every 
gentleman  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  their  hands. 
The  gate  on  the  bridge  had  been  shut ;  but  it  was  opened  by  the 
friends  of  the  rioters  in  the  city.  Wat  Tyler  and  his  mob  then 
rushed  in,  and  spread  all  over  London,  filling  every  place  with 
terror.  They  were  particularly  furious  against  the  Lombards 
and  Flemings ;  and  those  who  could  not  pronounce  the  words 
bread  and  cheese,  with  a  proper  English  accent,  were  judged  to 
be  foreigners,  and  had  their  heads  chopped  off  on  the  spot. 

The  mob  then  pillaged  and  burnt  John  of  Gaunt's  palace  at 
the  Savoy,  and  destroyed  the  Temple,  and  all  the  records  that 
were  kept  in  it ;  and  there  is  no  saying  to  what  excesses  they 
would  have  proceeded,  had  not  the  greatest  part  of  them  happily 
become  stupified  by  the  quantity  of  wine  they  had  gorged  them- 
selves with.  In  this  state  they  lay  sleeping  and  intoxicated 
about  the  streets.  The  respite  thus  gained  gave  the  terrified  in- 
habitants time  to  take  some  measures  for  the  general  security. 
A  council  was  held,  in  which  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  Sir 
William  Walworth,  proposed  to  rush  into  the  streets  and 
slaughter  the  insurgents,  while  overpowered  by  wine  and  sleep. 
But  this  advice  was  overruled  ;  and  it  was  determined  that  a 
message  should  be  sent  to  them  from  the  king,  to  say  that  if 
they  would  peaceably  retire  to  Mile-end,  he  would  meet  them 
there  on  the  morrow,  and  hear  their  grievances.  The  next  day, 
June  the  14th,  the  king,  with  a  few  unarmed  attendants,  left  the 
Tower  and  proceeded  to  the  appointed  place,  where  he  found 
about  60,000  persons  assembled.  The  king,  in  a  gentle  manner, 
asked  them  what  they  wanted.  They  replied,  u  They  wanted 
the  freedom  of  themselves  and  children."  The  king  promised 
that  their  desire  should  be  granted,  and  that,  if  they  would  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  he  would  give  them  charters  for  their 
freedom.     Immediately  thirty  clerks  were  set  to  work  to  write 
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these  charters,  which  were  given  to  all  who  demanded  them  :  the 
mob  then  dispersed,  and  every  one  returned  peaceably  and  con- 
tentedly to  his  home. 

In  the  mean  time  Wat  Tyler,  with  Jack  Straw,  and  the  most 
desperate  of  the  party,  instead  of  going  with  the  others  to  meet 
the  king  at  Mile-end,  had  broken  into  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
murdered  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
many  other  persons  whom  they  found  there.  Their  design  was 
to  seize  on  the  young  king,  to  murder  all  the  nobility,  and  to 
plunder  and  then  burn  London.  But  on  the  following  day, 
June  15,  they  were  stopped  in  their  mad  career.  The  king  was 
passing  through  Smithfield,  attended  by  the  lord-mayor  and 
about  sixty  horsemen.  Wat  Tyler  met  them  with  20,000  of  the 
insurgents,  and  riding  up  to  the  king  behaved  with  so  much  au- 
dacity, that  Walworth,  unable  to  endure  the  sight  of  this  clown's 
insolence  to  his  sovereign,  drew  his  sword,  and  felled  him  to  the 
ground  with  a  blow. 

The  rioters  seemed  for  a  moment  stunned  with  surprise  by  the 
loss  of  their  leader ;  and  before  they  had  time  to  recover  them- 
selves, the  young  king,  with  astonishing  presence  of  mind,  rode 
up  to  them,  and  said,  "  My  friends,  be  not  concerned  for  the  loss 
of  your  unworthy  leader  ;  I  will  be  your  leader."  And  turning 
his  horse,  he  rode  into  the  open  fields  at  the  head  of  the  multi- 
tude, who  seemed  to  follow  him  unconsciously,  and  without 
knowing  why.  A  cry,  meanwhile,  had  arisen  in  the  city,  that 
the  king  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  instantly 
some  thousands  of  brave  men  flew  to  his  rescue.  When  they 
appeared,  the  mob,  seized  with  a  panic,  fell  on  their  knees  be- 
fore the  king,  imploring  his  pardon,  which  he  granted  them  on 
condition  that  they  dispersed  and  returned  to  their  homes.  This 
they  all  did  ;  and  thus  the  insurrection  melted  away,  like  snow 
in  a  sudden  thaw. 

Richard's  conduct  during  this  disturbance  naturally  led  his 
people  to  imagine  that  he  had  inherited  the  courage  and  vigour 
of  mind  of  the  Plantagenets ;  but  the  fair  promise  which  he 
had  thus  given  was  soon  blighted.  He  betrayed,  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  age,  a  weakness  and  frivolity  which  made  him  totally 
unfit  for  the  government  of  a  kingdom.  His  person  was  extraor- 
narily  beautiful :  he  loved  pomp  and  show,  and  hated  business  ; 
and  it  has  even  been  asserted  by  some  writers  that  his  uncles  pur- 
posely neglected  his  education,  and  led  him  into  vain  and   idle 
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amusements,  that  he  might  be  the  less  inclined  to  interfere  with 
their  ambitious  designs.  When  the  ferment  of  the  insurrection 
was  over,  and  the  country  was  restored  to  tranquillity,  Richard 
revoked  all  the  charters  of  freedom  which  he  had  given,  and 
compelled  the  bond-tenants  to  return  to  their  state  of  villanage, 
and  perform  all  their  accustomed  services  to  their  lords.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  married  Anne  of  Bohemia,  who  was  long  re- 
membered in  England  by  the  name  of  the  good  Queen  Anne. 

During  the  next  five  years  nothing  material  occurred,  and  1  he 
chief  business  of  the  parliament  was  to  keep  a  check  on  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  who  wanted  to  drain  England  of  men  and  money  to 
prosecute  the  claim  on  the  crown  of  Castile  which  he  possessed 
in  right  of  his  wife,  who,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  was  daughter 
of  Pedro  the  Cruel.  It  was  long  before  he  could  prevail  on  the 
parliament  to  grant  the  necessary  supplies.  At  last,  in  1386,  he 
raised  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and,  taking  the  duchess  and  his 
three  daughters  with  him,  sailed  for  Spain.  He  landed  at  Co- 
runna,  and  his  troops  were  suffered  to  overrun  the  province  of 
Galicia  without  much  opposition ;  for  the  king  of  Castile,  who 
was  son  of  Henry  of  Trastamare,  trusting  that  the  same  causes 
would  destroy  the  forces  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  which  had  for- 
merly been  so  fatal  to  those  of  the  Black  Prince,  avoided  meeting 
him  in  the  field. 

At  the  end  of  this  bloodless  campaign  the  king  of  Portugal, 
who  had  always  favoured  the  duke's  claims,  entered  into  close 
alliance  with  him,  and  married  his  eldest  daughter  by  his  first 
wife.  In  the  following  year  the  king  of  Castile,  being  joined  by 
some  French  troops,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The 
English  and  Portuguese  armies  took  the  field  together,  and 
gained  some  places  of  little  importance  in  Leon.  But  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate  to  those  whose  constitutions  were  not 
inured  to  it  had  already,  as  had  been  foreseen,  destroyed  two- 
thirds  of  the  English.  Those  who  survived  were  reduced  to  a 
deplorable  state  of  weakness  ;  and  the  duke  himself  was  so  ill  as 
to  be  nearly  at  the  point  of  death.  In  this  extremity  he  retired 
into  Guienne  with  his  family,  and  the  shattered  remains  of  his 
army.  lie  now  sought,  as  he  could  not  gain  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tile by  force  of  arms  for  himself,  to  procure  it  by  policy  for  his 
daughter  Catherine.  Pretending  to  negotiate  for  her  marriage 
with  a  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  and  transfer  her  mother's 
claims  to  her,  he  so  much  alarmed  the  king  of  Castile,  that  he 
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immediately  demanded  the  princess  in  marriage  for  his  eldest  son. 
The  duke  consented  ;  and,  well  pleased  at  having  thus  secured  the 
crown  to  his  posterity,  returned  to  England  in  1389. 

During  the  three  years  of  Lancaster's  absence,  Richard,  by  his 
abuse  of  the  royal  power  in  displacing  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  putting  in  their  places  his  own  idle  favourites,  had 
made  himself  exceedingly  unpopular.  The  parliament  had  also 
made  great  stretches  of  power ;  had  condemned  and  imprisoned 
one  of  the  king's  chief  favourites,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of 
Suffolk,  and  obliged  the  king  to  sign  a  commission  of  regency  to 
fourteen  noblemen,  thus  divesting  himself  of  all  authority. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  was  at  the  head  of  the  party  against  his 
nephew,  and,  not  contented  with  reducing  him  to  be  a  mere  cipher, 
determined  to  destroy  every  friend  that  remained  to  him.  Ri- 
chard, though  he  had  assembled  around  him  so  many  vicious 
characters,  had  still  preserved  his  respect  for  Sir  Samuel  Burleigh, 
a  good  and  venerable  old  man,  who  had  been  appointed  his  tutor 
by  the  Black  Prince,  by  whom  he  had  been  greatly  esteemed. 
Neither  that  circumstance,  nor  his  age  and  virtue,  could  preserve 
him  from  the  malice  of  Gloucester,  who  procured  his  condemna- 
tion on  a  pretended  charge  of  high  treason  ;  and  though  the  good 
queen  Anne  remained  on  her  knees  three  hours  before  the  inex- 
orable Gloucester,  entreating  for  his  life,  he  was  executed  as  a 
common  traitor.  De  la  Pole  and  a  few  others  saved  their  lives  by 
a  timely  flight.  The  rest  of  the  king's  favourites  were  put  to 
death.  In  this  year,  1388,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Otterburn, 
between  the  English  and  Scots,  in  which  Lord  Douglas  was 
killed,  and  Henry  Percy,  better  known  as  Harry  Hotspur,  was 
taken  prisoner.  It  was  an  engagement  of  no  material  conse- 
quence ;  but  Shakspeare  has  made  it  so  much  celebrated,  that  I 
must  not  altogether  pass  it  by. 

After  a  quiet  submission  of  about  a  year  and  a  half  to  his 
uncle's  tyranny,  Richard  suddenly  roused  himself  into  exertion, 
and  asserted  his  own  right  to  hold  the  reins  of  government.  He 
took  the  great  seal  from  Archbishop  Arundel,  a  creature  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  gave  it  to  William  of  Wykeham,  and 
acted  with  so  much  sense  and  vigour,  that  Gloucester  and  his 
party  were  thunderstruck,  and  relinquished  their  assumed  autho- 
rity. The  duke,  however,  was  not  of  a  character  to  submit 
patiently;  and  though  the  king  conferred  on  him  grants  of  im- 
mense value,   in  hopes   to  purchase  his  friendship,  he  was  con- 
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tinually  engaged  in  factious  schemes.  He  at  length  retired  to 
his  castle  of  Pleshy,  in  Essex,  where  frequent  meetings  were 
held  by  the  discontented  nobles.  The  king,  hearing  that  Glou- 
cester had  a  design  of  seizing  his  person,  determined  to  be 
beforehand  with  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  seized  by  surprise 
and  conveyed  to  Calais.  His  chief  associates,  the  earls  of  War- 
wick and  Arundel,  were  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower.  The 
duke  of  Gloucester  was  then  accused  of  high  treason,  and  a  par- 
liament was  summoned  at  Westminster,  September  17th,  1397, 
to  proceed  on  his  trial. 

So  many  nobles  came  to  attend  this  trial,  that  every  lodging 
in  London,  and  for  ten  miles  round,  was  filled.  When  the  day 
of  trial  arrived,  the  governor  of  Calais  was  summoned  to  produce 
his  prisoner ;  but  instead  of  producing  him,  he  sent  word  that 
Gloucester  had  died  in  prison.  The  exact  particulars  of  his 
death  were  never  known :  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  murdered  by  the  king's  orders.  The  king  is  sup- 
posed to  have  acted  on  this  occasion  by  the  advice  (advice  he 
lived  bitterly  to  rue)  of  a  French  nobleman,  the  earl  of  St.  Paul. 

The  following  year  a  quarrel  arose  between  Henry  Bolingbroke, 
John  of  Gaunt's  only  son,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  It  seems 
that  the  duke  had  spoken  of  the  king  as  having  instigated  the 
murder  of  Gloucester,  and  that  Bolingbroke,  indignant  at  the 
charge,  took  it  up  as  a  personal  offence.  Richard,  whose  guilty 
conscience  did  not  dare  to  have  the  matter  openly  discussed  in  a 
court  of  justice,  adjudged  it  to  be  determined  by  a  single  combat, 
which  Norfolk  and  Bolingbroke  were  to  fight,  on  September 
16th,  1398,  at  Coventry.  The  nobles  and  the  parliament  were  al- 
ready assembled  to  see  the  fight,  and  the  combatants  had  entered  the 
lists,  when  the  king  forbade  them  to  engage,  and  banished  Henry 
Bolingbroke  for  ten  years,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  for  life ; 
who  both  left  the  kingdom  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  sentence. 

In  1399,  John  of  Gaunt,  "  time-honoured  Lancaster,"  died, 
and  Richard  seized  on  all  his  great  estates.  Bolingbroke  was  at 
the  court  of  France  when  he  was  informed  of  this  injustice  done 
to  him.  He  resolved  immediately  to  reclaim  his  rights;  and 
being  assisted  with  ships  and  soldiers  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
he  came  over  to  England,  and  landed  July  4,  1399,  at  Ravens- 
burgh.*     The  king  was  at  that  time  in  Ireland,  where  he  had 

*  A  town  in  Yorkshire,  near  the  mouth  of  the  H umber,  which  has  been 
long  washed  away  by  the  encroachments  of  the  sea. 
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gone  with  a  considerable  force,  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  an 
insurrection,  and  his  uncle  the  duke  of  York  was  left  regent 
during  his  absence. 

It  is  probable  that  when  Bolingbroke  first  landed  he  had  no 
view  beyond  that  of  getting  back  his  inheritance ;  but  finding 
himself  joined  by  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmor- 
land, and  by  other  powerful  noblemen,  he  soon  began  to  enter- 
tain designs  upon  the  throne  itself.  The  duke  of  York  was 
preparing,  on  the  king's  part,  to  make  resistance  ;  but  he  too 
being  persuaded  by  Bolingbroke,  in  an  interview  which  he  had 
with  him  at  Bristol,  that  he  was  only  come  to  claim  his  own 
inheritance,  joined  him  with  the  forces  under  his  command. 

Richard  himself  soon  after  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  and  find- 
ing that  his  uncle,  instead  of  having  an  army  ready  for  his 
service,  had  gone  over  to  the  party  of  Bolingbroke,  retired  with 
a  few  friends  to  Conway.  After  some  short  negotiations,  he  im- 
prudently agreed  to  a  personal  conference  with  his  cousin  at 
Flint  Castle ;  but  as  he  was  on  his  way  there  with  a  few  attend- 
ants, he  was  met  by  Bolingbroke,  who  conveyed  him  to  London, 
and  sent  him  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Bolingbroke  at  first  told 
the  king  he  only  intended  to  assist  him  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  as  soon  as  he  found  him  completely  in  his  power, 
he  openly  declared  his  own  design  upon  the  crown,  and  obliged 
him  to  sign  a  paper  containing  his  resignation  of  the  kingdom. 
This  paper  was  read  before  and  approved  of  by  the  parliament.  A 
list  of  crimes  and  errors  of  which  the  king  had  been  guilty  was 
read,  and  he  was  then  declared  solemnly  deposed  ;  and  the  arch- 
bishops of  York  and  Canterbury  led  Bolingbroke  to  the  empty 
throne,  and  placed  him  on  it. 

Richard  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Pontefract  Castle,  and 
was  there  put  to  death  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1400,  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign. 
He  married,  first,  Anne  of  Bohemia;  and  secondly,  Isabella  of 
France,  and  left  no  children. 

In  this  reign  the  first  seeds  were  sown  of  the  Protestant  or 
reformed  religion.  John  Wickliffe,  a  priest  who  had  the  living 
of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire,  became  known,  in  the  latter  end 
of  Edward  the  Third's  reign,  by  a  controversy  with  the  begging 
friars.  He  afterwards  attacked  the  corruptions  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  monastic  clergy ;  and  thougli  he  might  not,  perhaps,  be 
the  first  who  discovered  the  fallacy  of  many  of  the  doctrines  of 
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the  church  of  Rome,  he  was  the  first  who  dared  to  inveigh 
against  them  publicly.  During  his  life  no  positive  step  was 
taken  to  bring  about  the  reformation  of  the  church ;  yet  he  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  which  afterwards  followed,  by  awakening 
people's  minds  to  the  conviction  that  the  Romish  church  had  gone 
far  astray  from  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion.  Till  the 
time  of  Wicklifle  there  were  none  but  Latin  Bibles,  which  were 
only  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  the  priests ;  so  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  was  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures. 
Wickliffe  undertook  and  completed  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
English.  This,  though  highly  acceptable  to  the  laity  in  general, 
was  universally  disapproved  of  by  the  bishops,  and  all  who  were 
attached  to  the  Romish  corruptions  ;  and  a  bill  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords  to  suppress  the  English  translation.  But  the 
bill  was  rejected  in  consequence  of  the  warm  remonstrance  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  who  concluded  by  saying,  "  We  will  not  be  the 
dregs  of  all,  seeing-  that  other  nations  have  the  law  of  God,  which 
is  the  law  of  our  faith,  written  in  their  own  language." 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XIX. 


riltiog  at  the  King. 

Richard.  There  is  no  pleasure  in  reading  of  any  person  being 
imprisoned  and  murdered  ;  yet  I  think  Richard  deserved  his  fate, 
and  did  everything  he  could  to  draw  it  on  himself. 

George.  Yes  :  the  revoking  all  the  charters  of  freedom  that 
he  had  given  to  those  poor  slaves  was  the  beginning  of  all  his 
bad  deeds. 

Mrs.  Markham.  1  do  not  wonder,  George,  at  your  being 
particularly  shocked  by  that  ungenerous  act:  but  remember  also 
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that  no  person,  whether  king  or  subject,  ought  ever  to  make  any 
promise  without  the  firm  intention  of  performing  it. 
Mary.     What  became  of  John  Ball  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  do  not  recollect  that  his  fate  is  mentioned ;  in- 
deed, he  might  not  perhaps  be  remembered  at  all,  but  for  two 
lines  he  was  continually  repeating  in  his  harangues  to  the  com- 
mon people : — 

"  When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  " 

Mary.  You  said,  mamma,  that  Wat  Tyler's  mob  destroyed 
the  Temple.  I  did  not  know  that  we  had  any  temples  in  England. 

Mrs.  M.  It  is  the  name  of  a  building  that  was  once  a  mo- 
nastic house,  belonging  to  the  Knights  Templars,  an  order  of 
monkish  knights,  who,  instead  of  living  in  monasteries  and  wear- 
ing cowls,  put  on  armour,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  protec- 
tion of  those  who  went  on  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land.  They 
also  took  on  themselves  the  vow  of  celibacy,  and  observed  other 
monastic  rules.  This  order  was  after  a  time  dissolved ;  and 
Edward  III.  granted  their  house,  which  from  them  was  called 
the  Temple,  to  the  students  of  the  common  law,  by  whom  it  is 
still  inhabited.  The  Temple  church  was  built  by  the  Templars, 
after  the  model  of  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  contains 
several  monuments  of  the  old  knights.* 

Richard.     Who  were  those  begging  friars  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  were  people  who,  because  our  Saviour  and 
the  apostles  avoided  worldly  riches  and  honours,  attempted  to 
imitate  them  by  going  about  begging,  and  who  seemed  to  think 
that  poverty  and  beggary  were  the  essence  of  religion.  Such 
and  so  great  are  the  errdrs  into  which  even  well-meaning  people 
may  be  betrayed  by  ill-instruction  or  ignorance. 

Richard.     Was  the  Bible  we  read  translated  by  Wickliffe  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No  ;  the  translation  now  in  use  was  made  many 
years  afterwards.  You  shall  hear  about  that  when  we  come  to 
the  reign  of  James  I.  Even  Wickliffe  was  not  the  first  who  gave 
this  country  a  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  old  Saxon  bishop 
Adhelm  translated  the  book  of  Psalms  into  Saxon  in  the  year 
706.  The  venerable  Bede  also  made  a  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  ;  but  when  the  popes  began  to  rule  the  affairs  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  none  but  Latin  Bibles  were  allowed  to  be  used. 

*  This  church  has  also  been  recently  (1843)  disencumbered  of  many  mo- 
iern  additions  and  inconsistencies,  and  restored,  as  is  said,  on  what  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  its  primitive  model. 
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Richard.     What  could  be  the  reason  of  that  ? 

3Irs.  31.  I  am  afraid  that  one  reason  must  have  been  the  de- 
sire to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  and  so  to  prevent  them  from 
questioning  the  authority  of  the  priests  and  the  monks. 

Mary.  Then  how  very  glad  the  Wickliffites  must  have  been 
when  they  got  a  Bible  in  English  ! 

Mrs.  31.  The  followers  of  WIcklifFe  were  called  Lollards,  a 
name  given  them  by  their  adversaries  out  of  derision,  the  word 
meaning  "  noisome  weed."  Wickliffe's  opinions  were  not  confined 
to  our  island.  A  young  Bohemian  gentleman,  who  came  to 
England  in  the  train  of  Richard's  first  queen,  became  a  proselyte 
to  them  during  his  residence  here,  and  on  his  return  to  Bohemia 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  new  doctrine  amongst  his  country- 
men, which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany. 

Mary.     Did  Richard  and  his  queen  become  Lollards? 

Mrs.  31.  The  king  was  too  much  occupied  with  frivolous 
amusements  to  concern  himself  about  serious  matters ;  but  the 
queen  was  one  of  Wickliffe's  best  friends.  John  of  Gaunt  was 
also,  at  one  time,  a  very  warm  advocate  for  the  new  doctrine ; 
but  after  a  time  his  zeal  cooled.  Indeed,  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  forbore  to  interfere  in  any  public  or  party  concern. 
His  once  turbulent  ambition  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  having 
two  of  his  daughters  queens  ;  and  ever  after  his  return  from  Spain 
he  led  a  private  life.  His  second  wife  died  in  1394,  and  he  mar- 
ried almost  immediately  afterwards  Catherine  Swynford,  who  had 
been  governess  to  his  daughters,  and  who  was  sister  to  the  wife 
of  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry. 

3Iary.     Father  of  English  poetry  !     What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mrs.  31.  It  means  that  he  was  our  first  eminent  poet.  In- 
deed, few  of  our  modern  poets  have  equalled  him  in  the  excel- 
lence of  his  descriptions ;  but,  from  the  great  changes  thai  have 
taken  place  in  our  language  since  his  time,  his  poetry  is  often  so 
obscure,  that  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  old  style  of  writing 
cannot  easily  understand  it. 

Richard.     Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  like  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  believe  I  can  recollect  a  pretty  description  of  the 
morning,  which  you  will  find  intelligible. 

"  The  busy  lark,  the  messenger  of  clay, 
Saluteth  with  her  song  the  morning  grey; 
And  fiery  Phoebus  riseth  up  so  bright, 
That  all  the  orient  laugheth  at  the  sight; 
And  with  his  beames  drieth  in  the  cjreves 
The  silver  droppes  hanging  on  the  'leaves." 
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Richard.  I  know  that  Phoebus  means  the  sun,  and  the  orient 
means  the  east ;  but  I  do  not  understand  what  greves  are. 

Mrs.  M.     The  same  as  groves. 

George.     Is  Chaucer  the  only  old  poet  we  have  ? 

Mrs.  M.  There  are  some  others  as  old  and  older,  whose 
works  have  been  preserved  to  us,  but  none  who  can  bear  any 
comparison  with  him.  There  was  a  poet  who  lived  about  this 
time,  Robert  Lang-land,  a  priest  of  Oxford,  who  wrote  a  very 
severe  satire  against  persons  of  all  professions,  called  the  "  Vision 
of  Pierce  Plowman,"  which  for  the  insight  it  gives  us  into  the 
manners  of  the  times,  is  a  verv  valuable  relict. 

Richard.   Is  that  as  difficult  to  understand  as  Chaucer's  poetry  ? 

Mrs.  M.  You  will  find  it  more  so.  It  is  without  rhyme,  and 
is  written  in  a  very  singular  kind  of  verse,  which  is  called  alli- 
terative, and  which  consists  in  having,  in  the  same  line,  as  many 
words  as  possible  beginning  with  the  same  letter.  You  will  have 
a  better  idea  of  it  if  I  can  find  a  passage  not  too  difficult  for  you 
to  make  out.  Here  is  one.  The  poet  is  satirising  the  magnifi- 
cence of  a  monkish  dwelling,  and  says — 

"  I  found  there 
A  hall  for  a  high  king,  a  household  to  holden, 
With  broad  boards  aboutew,  y-benched  well  clean : 
With  windows  of  glass  wrought  as  a  church, 
And  chambers  with  chimneys,  and  chapels  gay." 

George.  You  said  Richard  was  fonder  of  amusement  than  of 
anything  serious  :  what  sort  of  things  did  he  amuse  himself  with  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  fond  of  tournaments,  and  all  kinds  of  shows  : 
he  was  a  great  lover  of  dress,  and  encouraged  it  in  his  courtiers, 
as  it  should  appear,  for  the  fashions  of  his  time  were  more  costly 
and  absurd  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  A  fine  gentleman 
did  not  then  think  himself  well  dressed  unless  his  clothes  were 
literally  made  of  patchwork.  For  instance,  one  sleeve  was  blue, 
the  other  green  ;  one  stocking  red,  and  the  other  white ;  a  boot 
on  one  foot  and  a  shoe  on  the  other.  And  they  not  only  wore 
many  different  colours,  but  had  also  a  great  variety  of  clothes. 
It  is  recorded  of  Sir  John  Arundel  that  he  had  fifty-two  suits  of 
gold  tissue.  There  is  an  old  Scotch  song  ridiculing  this  passion 
for  dress  amongst  the  fine  gentlemen  of  Richard's  court.     I  only 

remember  one  stanza : — 

"  Long  beards,  thriftless, 
Painted  hoods,  witless, 
Gay  coats,  graceless, 
Maketh  England  thriftless." 
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George.  Well,  I  like  the  fighting  days  of  Edward  III.  better 
than  the  dressing  days  of  Richard  II. 

Mrs.  M.  And  yet  "  the  fighting  days"  of  Edward  III.  pro- 
duced in  the  young  nobility  a  ferocious,  overbearing  character, 
which  made  them  perpetually  think  themselves  affronted,  and  en- 
titled to  revenge  these  supposed  affronts  by  open  violence.  I 
recollect  a  very  striking  anecdote  exemplifiying  this,  in  Froissart's 
Chronicles.  King  Richard  marched  into  the  north  in  1385  to 
check  an  incursion  of  the  Scots,  and  halted  some  days  at  Beverley 
by  the  way.  His  army  was  too  numerous  to  be  lodged  in  the 
town,  and  part  was,  therefore,  dispersed  in  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages. A  poor  German  knight,  who  was  one  of  those  who  were 
so  dispersed,  was  looking  for  a  lodging,  and  trying  in  very  bad 
English  to  make  himself  understood.  A  squire  belonging  to  the 
king's  half-brother,  Sir  John  Holland,  began  to  abuse  the  poor 
German,  and  laughed  at  him ;  but  an  archer  of  Sir  Ralph  Staf- 
ford's took  part  with  the  German,  and  shot  the  squire.  When 
Sir  John  Holland  heard  of  his  squire's  death,  he  made  a  vow 
that  he  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  he  had  killed  the  German 
knight,  the  innocent  cause  of  the  affray ;  and,  riding  furiously 
about  the  lanes  in  search  of  him  till  it  was  dark,  he  met  Sir 
Ralph  Stafford  in  a  narrow  lane,  and  struck  at  him  with  his 
sword  as  he  passed.  The  blow  was  fatal ;  but  Sir  John  Holland 
rode  on  without  perhaps  knowing  at  the  moment  that  he  had 
killed  him. 

Mary.     But  was  not  he  hanged  for  the  murder? 

Mrs.  M.  He  would  have  been,  had  he  not  taken  refuge  in  the 
sanctuary  of  St.  John  of  Beverley.  The  king  was  exceedingly 
angry  with  him,  and  refused  to  pardon  him  ;  and  his  mother,  the 
princess  of  Wales,  was  so  miserable  that  she  died  of  grief.  He 
afterwards  obtained  the  king  s  pardon,  and  was  made  duke  of 
Exeter,  and  married  John  of  Gaunt's  youngest  daughter. 

George.  To  be  sure  he  was  the  king's  brother,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, accounts  for  his  not  being  punished  as  he  deserved. 

Mrs.  M.  But  I  have  not  quite  finished  my  story ;  in  which, 
as  the  beginning  has  shown  you  an  example  of  the  lawless  man- 
ners of  the  age,  so  the  end  exhibits  an  instance  of  the  high- 
wrought  feelings  of  honour  which  are  characteristic  of  chivalry. 
Sir  Ralph  was  a  very  accomplished  young  man,  and  the  only  son 
of  an  old  Lord  Stafford,  who  was  then  with  the  royal  army. 
Lord  Stafford,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the  first  burst  of 
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grief  at  his  son's  shocking-  murder  went  to  the  king,  and  told 
him  that,  as  he  was  on  the  road  to  fight  the  Scots,  he  would  not 
let  his  grief  prevent  him  from  serving  his  country  in  the  hour  of 
need.  "  And,"  added  he,  "  during  this  expedition  I  shall  not 
think  of  my  affliction  ;  for  I  like  not  that  the  Scots  be  rejoiced 
at  the  misery  of  the  earl  of  Stafford."  The  afflicted  old  man 
accordingly  accompanied  the  army  into  Scotland,  and  performed 
all  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  commander,  as  if  he  had  had  a 
heart  free  from  sorrow ;  but  as  soon  as  the  expedition  was  ended 
he  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  on  account  of  his  son's  death,  and  did 
not  live  to  return. 

Richard.  Those  "  Chronicles  "  of  Froissart  must  be  very 
entertaining. 

Mrs.  M.  Froissart  was  a  native  of  Hainault ;  and,  having 
been  desired  in  his  youth,  by  his  "  dear  lord  and  patron,"  Robert 
de  Namur,  to  write  the  history  of  the  wars  of  his  own  time,  he 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  that  purpose,  and  to  travelling  about  to 
collect  news.  He  was  some  time  in  England  in  the  service  of 
Queen  Philippa,  and  has  given  us  more  minute  details  of  passing 
events  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer. 

Richard.  I  must,  dear  mamma,  ask  you  one  more  question. 
Was  not  Richard  II.  the  first  king  who  made  dukes  ?  for  I  do  not 
think  you  have  mentioned  any  before. 

Mrs.  M.  You  forget  the  five  sons  of  Edward  III.,  who  were 
all  made  dukes  by  their  father.  They  were  the  first  persons  who 
bore  that  title  in  England.  The  Black  Prince  was  the  first  duke 
of  Cornwall. 


Costumes  of  the  Period,  from  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry,  and  a  MS.  in  the  Uritish  lUuseimi, 

drawn  from  the  01  iginals. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

HENRY  IV. 

Years  after  Christ,  1399—1413. 


Shield  of  Henry  IV. 


Effigies  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  Queen,  from  a  Monument  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Henry  IV.,  only  three  months  before  he  obtained  the  crown, 
was  wandering  about,  a  banished  man,  in  a  foreign  land.  His 
success  was  the  more  surprising,  because  he  had  no  personal  qua- 
lities, except  the  kingly  quality  of  courage,  to  attach  the  people 
to  him.  Nor  had  he,  even  after  Richard,  the  next  right  of  inhe- 
ritance ;  for  the  undoubted  heir  was  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March,  whose  grandmother  was  daughter  of  Lionel  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, elder  brother  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Mortimer  was  at  this 
time  a  child  of  seven  years  old ;  and  though  the  parliament 
passed  him  by,  and  settled  the  crown  on  Bolingbroke  and  his 
heirs,  yet  Henry  thought  him  too  dangerous  a  rival  to  be  at 
large,  and  kept  the  poor  boy  a  prisoner  at  Windsor. 

The  king  himself  was  in  no  enviable  condition.  His  life  was 
made  miserable  by  continual  apprehensions  of  plots  and  conspira- 
cies— apprehensions  as  much  occasioned  by  his  own  jealous  and 
suspicious  temper,  as  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  He  had  possessed  the  crown  only  a  few  months  when  a 
very  dangerous  conspiracy  against  him  was  entered  into  by  some 
nobles  attached  to  Richard,  which  soon  after  broke  out  into  an 
open  war.  A  man  called  Maudlin,  who  greatly  resembled  Richard, 
was  dressed  up  to  personate  him  ;  but  a  division  ensuing  between 
the  leaders  of  the  party,  it  was  soon  and  easily  crushed.     All  the 
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nobles  who  were  taken  in  arms  were  beheaded,  and  thus  a  bloody 
beginning  was  made  to  this  distracted  reign.  Henry,  believing 
that  while  Richard  lived  he  never  should  possess  the  throne  in 
peace,  caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  prison,  as  you  have  already 
heard;  and,  to  prevent  any  one  from  pretending  in  future  to 
personate  him,  made  known  the  certainty  of  his  death  by  causing 
his  dead  body  to  be  brought  to  London,  and  exposed,  with  the 
face  uncovered,  for  three  days  before  it  was  buried. 

In  the  year  1401  the  king  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  One 
night  he  perceived  concealed  in  his  bed,  just  as  he  was  stepping 
into  it,  a  steel  instrument  with  three  sharp  points,  which  would 
either  have  killed  him  or  wounded  him  severely,  had  he  lain 
down  on  it.    The  author  of  this  attempt  was  never  discovered. 

Besides  his  secret  enemies,  Henry  had  a  very  formidable  open 
foe  in  Owen  Glendower,  a  Welsh  gentleman  of  high  spirit  and 
courage.  Glendower  had  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn ; 
and  considering  himself  aggrieved  by  Henry,  who  took  part  with 
Lord  Grey,  he  proclaimed  himself  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his 
countrymen  crowded  to  his  standard.  Favoured  by  the  moun- 
tainous nature  of  the  country,  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself 
for  seven  years  against  all  the  endeavours  of  Henry  to  subdue 
him,  and  frequently  made  incursions  into  the  English  border, 
and  plundered  and  killed  the  inhabitants.  In  one  of  these  in- 
cursions he  took  prisoner  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  uncle  to  the 
poor  boy  whom  Henry  kept  at  Windsor ;  and  the  king  was  so 
well  pleased  that  any  of  that  family  should  be  in  safe  custody, 
that  he  prevented  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  Morti- 
mer's near  relation,  from  entering  into  any  treaty  for  his  ransom. 

In  1402  the  Scots,  commanded  by  Earl  Douglas,  entered 
England  with  10,000  men.  They  were  defeated  at  Homildon 
Hill  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  son  Henry  Hotspur. 
Douglas,  with  many  others,  was  taken.  Immediately  on  the 
news  of  this  victory,  Henry  sent  to  prohibit  the  earl  from  ran- 
soming any  of  the  prisoners — a  prohibition  which  the  Percies 
resented  violently,  and  the  more  so,  as  it  was  chiefly  by  their 
means  that  Henry  had  been  enabled  to  ascend  the  throne.  They 
therefore  considered  themselves  doubly  injured.  Northumber- 
land, with  his  brother  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  his  son 
Hotspur,  in  talking  over  this  business  together,  more  and  more 
inflamed  their  mutual  resentments  ;  and  Hotspur,  who  had  that 
name  from  his  fiery  temper,  fanned  this  irritation  of  his  father 
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and  uncle  till  they  resolved  to  dethrone  Henry,  thinking  that 
they  could  do  this  with  as  little  difficulty  as  they  had  found  in 
dethroning  Richard.  To  strengthen  their  cause,  they  gave 
Douglas  his  liberty,  and  engaged  him  to  assist  their  enterprise. 
They  also  admitted  Glendower  into  their  confederacy,  who  under- 
took to  join  them  on  the  borders  of  Wales  with  10,000  men. 

Douglas  and  Hotspur,  leaving  Northumberland  to  follow  with 
the  main  army,  reached  Shrewsbury  early  in  July,  1403 :  but 
before  they  could  be  joined  by  Glendower,  the  king's  army 
approached;  and  on  the  morning  of  July  21  the  great  battle  of 
Shrewsbury  was  fought.  The  king  commanded  the  main  body 
of  his  army,  and  displayed  the  utmost  prudence  as  a  general,  and 
courage  as  a  soldier.  His  eldest  son,  Henry,  began  on  this  day 
his  career  of  military  glory  ;  and,  though  he  was  wounded  by  an 
arrow  in  the  face,  would  not  quit  the  field.  On  the  other  side, 
young  Hotspur  and  the  earl  of  Douglas  performed  prodigies  of 
valour.  The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  each  con- 
sisting of  about  14,000  men,  and  the  victory  remained  some 
hours  undecided.  The  king  had  caused  several  of  his  attendants 
to  wear  armour  resembling  his  own,  and  Douglas,  who  ardently 
desired  to  engage  with  him  personally,  sought  him  over  the  field 
of  battle,  and  often  thought  he  had  fought  with  him  and  slain 
him  ;  but  he  as  often  found  himself  deceived,  and  was  at  last  him- 
self taken  prisoner.  Hotspur  was  killed,  and  the  royal  army  at 
length  remained  masters  of  the  field,  on  which  six  thousand  men 
lay  dead. 

When  Northumberland  heard  of  his  son's  death,  he  disbanded 
his  army,  and  retired  almost  broken-hearted  to  Warkworth.  But 
when  Henry  proclaimed  a  pardon  to  all  the  rebels  who  would 
return  to  their  allegiance,  the  earl,  encouraged  by  these  gentle 
measures,  came  to  York,  where  the  king  then  was,  and  threw 
himself  at  his  feet,  to  implore  his  mercy  and  forgiveness.  At 
first  the  king  received  him  with  a  frown ;  but,  remembering  how 
much  he  OM'ed  to  his  former  services,  and  pitying  the  poor  old 
man's  bereaved  condition,  he  granted  him  his  life,  and  soon  after 
restored  to  him  almost  all  his  honours  and  estates. 

Notwithstanding  the  attempts  which  Henry  had  made  to  con- 
ciliate the  people,  they  became  more  and  more  discontented  ;  and 
in  1405  another  formidable  insurrection  broke  out,  of  which 
Scroop,  archbishop  of  York,  and  Thomas  Mowbray,  earl  mar- 
shal, were  the  active  movers.     They  soon  assembled  a  body  of 
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1-5,000  men,  and  encamped  on  Skipton  Moor,  expecting  to  be 
joined  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  again  taken  arms 
against  the  king.  To  suppress  the  sudden  and  formidable  rising, 
the  king  sent  Ralph  Nevil,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  into  the  north. 
Nevil,  finding  the  insurgents  more  numerous  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  sent  to  inquire  of  them 
what  were  their  grievances,  that,  if  reasonable,  they  might  be  re- 
dressed. He  then  invited  the  archbishop  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  party  to  a  conference,  in  which  they  stated  their  demands. 
To  all  these  Nevil  agreed,  and  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  pro- 
cure the  king's  ratification.  AVlien  he  had  thus  completely  lulled 
them  into  security,  he  persuaded  them  to  send  messengers  to  their 
troops,  to  tell  them  that  peace  was  made,  and  that  they  might  re- 
turn to  their  own  homes  ;  promising,  on  his  own  part,  to  do  the 
same.  But  whilst  the  archbishop,  unsuspicious  of  any  fraud,  sent 
orders  to  his  men  to  disband,  the  wily  Nevil  gave  his  own  mes- 
sage to  a  person  whom  he  had  previously  ordered  not  to  deliver 
it ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  perceived  that  the  insurgents'  camp 
was  broken  up,  and  the  men  dispersing,  he  caused  a  body  of  his 
own  soldiers  to  come  suddenly  to  the  place  of  conference,  and 
carry  off  the  archbishop,  and  all  those  who  had  accompanied  him, 
prisoners  to  Pontefract.  They  were  every  one  beheaded,  even 
Scroop  himself,  which  was  the  first  instance  in  this  country  of  a 
capital  punishment  being  inflicted  on  a  bishop. 

Northumberland,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  friends,  fled 
first  into  Scotland,  and  afterwards  into  Wales,  where  he  wandered 
about  for  some  time.  In  1408  he  returned  into  the  north,  and 
made  a  last  attempt  to  overthrow  the  power  of  Henry ;  but  his 
party  was  defeated,  and  himself  slain,  in  a  battle  on  Bramham 
Moor,  in  Yorkshire.  The  repeated  ill  success  of  these  rebellions  at 
length  subdued  all  the  king's  enemies.  Even  the  Welsh,  despair- 
ing to  establish  their  independence,  abandoned  Glendower,  who 
wandered  about  in  various  disguises,  till  he  died  at  his  daughter's 
house  at  Mornington,  in  Herefordshire,  in  1415. 

In  the  year  1405  a  most  unexpected  chance  threw  into  the 
hands  of  Henry  the  only  son  of  Robert  III.,  king  of  Scotland. 
David  Bruce,  having  no  children,  had  been  succeeded  by  his 
sister's  son,  Robert  Stuart,  who  died  in  1390,  leaving  two 
sons.  The  eldest,  Robert  III.,  succeeded  his  father,  and  was  a 
prince  of  a  very  feeble  character  ;  the  other  son  was  duke  of  Al- 
bany, a  restless  and  ambitious  man,  who  got   the  affairs  of  the 
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nation  into  his  hands  and  ruled  them  imperiously,  and  even  im- 
prisoned and  starved  to  death  the  elder  of  his  brother's  two  sons. 
Robert,  anxious  to  save  his  other  son,  James  (afterwards  King 
James  I.  of  Scotland),  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  cruel 
uncle,  was  desirous  to  send  him  to  France,  and  committed  him 
to  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Orkney,  whom  he  directed  to  conduct 
him  to  that  country.  They  embarked  secretly,  and  set  sail,  but 
their  vessel  was  taken  off  Flamborough  Head  by  an  English  pri- 
vateer ;  and  the  prince  and  his  attendants  were  conveyed  to 
Henry,  who,  on  being  told  by  the  earl  of  Orkney  that  the  young 
prince  was  going  to  France  to  learn  French,  said,  "  I  understand 
French,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  intrusted  with  his  education." 
He  then  committed  James  and  his  attendants  close  prisoners  to 
the  Tower.  When  the  poor  old  father  heard  the  news,  it  threw 
him  into  such  agonies  of  grief,  that  he  died  in  three  days.  James 
remained  a  prisoner  till  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  the  duke 
of  Albany  being  in  the  mean  time  regent  in  Scotland  :  but  Henry 
made  some  amends  for  his  unjust  and  cruel  conduct  towards  the 
young  prince,  by  giving  him  the  best  education  the  times  afforded, 
so  that  he  proved,  when  restored  to  his  kingdom,  the  most  ac- 
complished monarch  that  ever  sat  upon  the  Scottish  throne. 

Now  at  last  Henry  had  some  respite  from  his  enemies ;  but  he 
had  none  from  the  bitter  reflections  of  his  own  mind,  which  was 
a  perpetual  prey  to  remorse  and  fear.  He  also  suffered  greatly 
from  bad  health  ;  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Archbishop  Scroop 
he  became  afflicted  with  a  loathsome  eruption  in  his  face,  which 
the  common  people  considered  as  a  punishment  for  the  death  of 
that  prelate,  who  was  much  beloved  by  them.  The  king's  hap- 
piness was  also  much  embittered  by  the  wildness  and  eccentricity 
of  his  eldest  son,  the  "  Madcap  Harry,"  who,  when  not  engaged 
in  military  exploits,  in  which  he  displayed  great  courage  and 
ability,  passed  his  time  in  a  very  licentious  way.  One  of  his 
companions  was  committed  for  a  robbery,  and  brought  before  the 
chief  justice  Gascoigne.  Gascoigne  refusing  to  release  the  of- 
fender, the  prince  drew  his  sword,  and  behaved  in  a  very  violent 
manner,  on  which  the  chief  justice  ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  the 
King's  Bench  prison.  The  prince,  conscious  of  the  impropriety 
of  his  own  conduct,  submitted  to  the  punishment ;  and  when  this 
incident  was  related  to  the  king,  he  exclaimed — "  Happy  the 
monarch  who  possesses  a  judge  so  resolute  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  and  a  son  so  willing  to  submit  to  the  laws ! " 
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In  the  last  year  of  Henry's  reign  he  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
France,  under  the  command  of  his  second  son,  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, to  join  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  a  civil  war  which  he  was 
carrying  on  against  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He,  no  doubt,  hoped 
that,  by  fomenting  the  distractions  of  that  unhappy  country,  he 
might  be  able  to  regain  some  of  those  possessions  in  France 
which  were  now  lost  to  the  English.  But  both  parties,  dreading 
the  admittance  of  a  large  body  of  English  troops  into  the  coun- 
try, prevailed  on  Clarence,  by  the  promise  of  a  sum  of  money, 
to  retire  into  Guienne. 

The  king's  health  now  rapidly  declined,  and  he  became  sub- 
ject to  epileptic  fits.  It  is  said  that  one  day,  when  he  was  in 
one  of  these  fits,  the  prince,  who  believed  him  to  be  actually 
dead,  carried  the  crown,  which  was  placed  by  the  king's  bedside, 
out  of  the  room.  When  the  king  came  to  himself,  he  instantly 
missed  it,  and  sternly  asked  who  had  taken  it  away.  The  prince 
made  a  dutiful  apology,  which  pacified  the  king,  who  said  with 
a  sigh,  "  Alas  !  fair  son,  what  right  have  you  to  the  crown,  when 
you  know  your  father  had  none  ?  " — "  My  liege,"  answered  the 
prince,  "  with  your  sword  you  won  it,  and  with  the  sword  I  will 
keep  it." — "  Well,"  replied  the  king,  "  do  as  you  please ;  I  leave 
the  issue  to  God,  and  hope  he  will  have  mercy  on  my  soul." 
Not  very  long  afterwards,  while  he  was  performing  his  devotions 
in  Edward  the  Confessor's  Chapel  at  Westminster,  Henry  was 
again  seized  with  one  of  his  fits.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  ab- 
bot's lodging,  and  there  expired,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1413, 
in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  14th  of  his  reign.  His 
first  wife  was  Mary  de  Bohun,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  two 
daughters : — 

Henry,  prince  of  Wales  ; 

Thomas,  duke  of  Clarence  ; 

John,  duke  of  Bedford  ; 

Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester ; 

Blanche,  duchess  of  Bavaria ; 

Philippa,  queen  of  Denmark  ; 

His  second  wife  was  Isabella  of  Navarre,  widow  of  the  duke 
Bretagne,  by  whom  he  had  no  children. 

Several  Lollards  were  in  this  reign  condemned  to  death  for 
their  opinions. 
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CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XX. 


A  gentleman  and  ladies  of  rank  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

George.  Surely  it  was  very  hard  to  persecute  the  Lollards  for 
what  they  thought. 

Richard.     But  what  were  their  opinions,  mamma? 

Mrs.  Markham.  In  the  first  place,  they  put  no  faith  in  the 
pardons  and  indulgences  granted  by  the  pope,  not  thinking  that 
the  souls  of  men  were  in  the  keeping  of  any  sinful  and  mortal 
man  like  themselves ;  and  this  opinion,  you  may  suppose,  was 
very  displeasing  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  made  a 
great  profit  by  the  sale  of  those  indulgences.  The  Lollards  dis- 
believed also  in  transubstantiation. 

Mary.     Pray  what  was  that  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  belief  that  the  bread  and  wine  taken  at  the 
Sacrament  actually  become,  by  the  priest's  blessing,  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour,  instead  of  considering  them,  as 
we  Protestants  do,  to  be  solely  a  memorial  of  Christ's  last  supper, 
or  to  be  taken  in  remembrance  of  him,  in  the  hope  that  our 
prayers  for  the  pardon  of  our  past  sins,  and  for  the  amendment 
of  our  future  lives,  may,  by  God's  mercy,  be  sanctified  and  ac- 
cepted. There  were  many  other  points  in  which  the  Lollards 
differed  from  the  then  established  church,  such  as  the  praying  to 
images  and  relics,  the  doing  penance,  and  the  saying  masses  for 
the  souls  of  the  dead  ;  but  that  of  denying  transubstantiation 
was  considered  the  most  material  difference,  or  rather  was  made 
a  sort  of  test  of  faith  by  which  heretics  were  to  be  distinguished. 
There  was  in  after  times  an  artful   trap  laid  to  convict  queen 
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Elizabeth  (before  she  was  queen)  of  heresy.  She  was  asked  her 
opinion  about  transubstantiation,  and  with  wonderful  readiness 
replied, 

"  Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it, 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it; 
And  what  that  word  doth  make  it, 
That  I  believe,  and  take  it." 

An  answer  that  did  not  contradict  her  own  opinion,  and  yet  gave 
her  enemies  nothing-  to  find  fault  with.  But  to  return  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
the  chief  persecutor  of  the  Lollards,  and  caused  many  of  them  to 
be  condemned  and  executed.  One  of  them,  of  the  name  of 
Badby,  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  at  Smithfield.  He  was  tied  to 
a  stake,  and  fagots  were  piled  around  him,  which  were  just  going 
to  be  set  on  fire,  when  the  prince  of  Wales  rode  up  to  him  and 
besought  him  to  renounce  his  opinions  and  save  his  life,  promis- 
ing to  give  him  enough  to  live  comfortably  upon  if  he  would  do 
so.  The  poor  man  thanked  the  prince  with  many  expressions  of 
gratitude ;  but  said  that,  as  he  firmly  believed  his  opinions  to 
be  true,  he  would  not  sacrifice  his  conscience  to  save  his  life. 
When  the  fagots  were  set  on  fire  the  prince  came  again,  and  en- 
treated him  to  recant ;  but  he  continued  steadfast  as  before,  and 
was  accordingly  burnt. 

Richard.  Of  all  the  reigns  you  have  yet  given  us,  this  is  by 
far  the  most  cruel ;  for,  besides  those  poor  Lollards,  what  num- 
bers of  other  people  were  put  to  death  for  plots  and  conspiracies  ! 

Mrs.  M.  Perhaps  Henry  might  not  have  been  naturally  cruel, 
but  he  was  drawn  on  to  be  so  by  his  continual  apprehension  of 
losing  the  crown  he  had  so  unjustly  gained. 

George.  Mary  wants  to  know  if  all  kings  sleep  with  their 
crowns  by  their  bedsides. 

Mrs.  M.     Henry  is  the  only  king  I  ever  heard  of  who  did  so. 

Richard.  I  suppose  he  was  so  much  afraid  of  having  it  taken 
away  from  him,  that  he  could  not  bear  it  out  of  his  sight.  But 
pray,  mamma,  tell  us  how  those  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans 
came  to  have  a  civil  war  in  France.     Was  there  no  king  there  ? 

Mrs.  M.  There  was  a  king,  Charles  VI.,  but  he,  by  a  mad- 
ness of  a  most  deplorable  nature,  was  incapable  of  performing 
any  of  the  royal  functions.  His  brother  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
his  cousin  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  taking  advantage  of  his  cala- 
mity, contended,  with  the  most  culpable  ambition  that  ever  in- 
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flamed  two  selfish  men,  for  the  management  of  the  kingdom.  The 
queen,  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  a  Tery  bad,  proud  woman,  abandoned 
the  king  and  her  children,  who  were  neglected,  and  often  in  want 
of  necessaries,  while  she  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  tried  to  get 
everything  into  their  own  power.  At  last  the  duke  of  Orleans  was 
assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  the  contrivance  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy.  The  son  and  widow  of  the  murdered  prince  called 
on  all  France  to  revenge  his  death  ;  and  the  friends  of  the  Orleans 
family,  under  the  name  of  Armagnacs,  and  the  other  party  under 
that  of  Burgundians,  carried  on  for  many  years  a  bloody  and  in- 
veterate war.  Sometimes  one  party,  and  sometimes  the  other,  got 
the  poor  king  into  its  hands,  and  used  his  name  and  authority  for 
its  own  ambitious  and  vindictive  purposes. 

George.  I  am  sure,  if  England  was  ill  off  at  that  time,  France 
was  still  worse  off. 

Richard.  And  so  I  think  was  Scotland,  with  that  cruel  duke 
of  Albany  for  regent,  and  the  poor  little  prince,  that  should  have 
been  king,  a  prisoner  in  England. 

3Iary.     How  long,  mamma,  was  he  kept  in  prison  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  remained  in  England  from  the  age  of  ten  till 
he  was  twenty-eight ;  but  I  should  hope  that  he  was  not  kept  in 
close  confinement  all  that  time.  He  had  an  excellent  tutor  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  his  education ;  he  learnt  tilting,  wrestling, 
archery,  and  all  the  exercises  then  usually  practised  by  young 
men  of  rank ;  and  excelled  in  these  exercises,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  refined  studies  of  oratory,  jurisprudence,  and  the  philosophy 
of  those  times.  He  had  also  an  extraordinary  talent  for  music 
and  poetry.  Indeed,  some  say  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  that 
sweet  plaintive  style  of  music  which  is  peculiar  to  Scotland ; 
but  others  assert,  with  more  probability,  that  he  merely  reduced 
the  wildness  of  Scottish  melody  to  the  rules  of  composition.  His 
poetry  is  quite  extraordinary,  considering  the  time  and  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  written.  "  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green," 
and  "  Peebles  to  the  Play,"  are  popular  ballads  even  to  this  day  ; 
but  what  pleases  me  best  of  all  his  writings  that  have  come  down 
to  us  is  "  The  King's  Quair,"  in  which  he  describes  very  touch- 
ingly  his  manner  of  life  when  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Windsor. 

George.     How  did  he  gain  his  liberty  at  last? 

Mrs.  M.  When  the  duke  of  Albany  died,  the  people  of 
Scotland  paid  their  king's  ransom,  and  he  returned  home.  After 
reigning  fifteen  years  he  was  assassinated. 
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Mary.  Poor  man !  How  unfortunate  his  death  was,  as  well 
as  his  life ! 

Mrs.  M.  His  whole  life  was  not  unfortunate,  for  he  lived  to 
do  much  good  to  his  native  country.  He  made  excellent  laws, 
and  reformed  many  abuses ;  and  conducted  himself  with  so  much 
firmness,  justice,  and  good  policy,  that  the  name  of  James  the 
First  of  Scotland  is  still  held  in  reverence.  While  at  Windsor 
he  became  attached  to  Jane  Beaufort,  grand-daughter  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  whom  he  married  as  soon  as  he  was  restored  to  his 
own  country. 

Mary.  You  told  us  yesterday,  mamma,  what  odd  figures  the 
gentlemen  made  of  themselves  in  Richard  the  Second's  time ;  but 
you  did  not  tell  us  what  the  ladies  wore. 

Mrs.  M.  They  wore  the  most  extraordinary  head-dresses  you 
can  imagine,  and  so  immoderately  large  and  high  as  to  be  quite 
preposterous.  Some  were  like  steeples,  with  long  streamers 
hanging  down  from  the  top ;  others  were  so  immensely  broad, 
as  well  as  high,  that  the  head  looked  like  a  loaded  waggon.  Isa- 
bella of  Bavaria  adopted  such  an  extreme  of  this  fashion,  that  the 
doorways  of  some  of  the  royal  palaces  were  obliged  to  be  made 
higher  and  wider,  that  she  might  be  able  to  go  through  them. 
Some  ladies  fastened  two  great  projecting  towers  of  rolled  lawn 
and  riband  on  their  heads,  which  looked  like  great  horns.  The 
rest  of  the  dress  was  not  ungraceful.  The  waist  was  worn  short, 
and  the  petticoat  very  full  and  flowing,  and  adorned  with  broad 
borders  of  fur,  or  with  other  ornaments.  At  one  time  there  was 
a  fashion  of  wearing  immoderately  large  sleeves,  ending  in  a 
pouch,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  a  pocket ;  but  this  awk- 
ward contrivance  did  not  last  long,  for  in  most  of  the  pictures  of 
the  fifteenth  century  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  drawn  with 
bags  hanging  from  the  girdle,  instead  of  those  sleeve-pouches. 

Richard.     What  were  their  clothes  made  of? 

Mrs.  M.  Those  of  the  higher  ranks  were  chiefly  of  silk  or 
stuff,  with  richly  embroidered  girdles.  The  labourers  and  poor 
people  were  forbidden  to  wear  anything  except  coarse  flannel, 
and  fustian  clothes  with  linen  girdles. 

George.     But  did  gentlemen  wear  silk  and  stuff  coats  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Tight  coats,  such  as  are  now  worn,  were  not  then 
in  use.  A  tight  waistcoat  or  jacket,  with  a  loose  robe  over  it, 
was  the  general  dress  of  the  men  when  not  in  armour.  On  one 
occasion  prince  Henry  is  described  as  having  been  dressed  in  a 
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blue  satin  robe,  full  of  oylet-holes,  and  from  each  hole  hung  the 
needle  it  was  worked  with. 

George.  If  that  fashion  ever  comes  in  again,  I'll  wear  flannel 
and  fustian,  and  give  up  being  a  fine  gentleman. 

Richard.  I  have  seen  people  in  old  pictures  painted  in  dresses 
all  over  coats  of  arms. 

Mrs.  M.  Those  were  called  tabards,  and  were  worn  by  noble- 
men and  heralds  at  tournaments,  and  on  occasions  of  ceremony. 
I  believe  they  are  still  sometimes  worn  by  the  officers  of  the 
Heralds'  College.  A  tabard  is  a  sort  of  mantle,  open  at  the 
sides,  and  covering  only  the  back  and  front,  and  richly  orna- 
mented with  coats  of  arms  and  other  devices. 
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Henry  V.  receiving  a  Book  from  John  de  Gal  opes,  from  an  illuminated  MS. 
in  Bennet  College  Library,  Cambridge. 

Henry,  as  soon  as  his  father  had  breathed  his  last,  retired  to  his 
own  room,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  prayer  and  pri- 
vacy. On  the  following  morning  he  is  said  to  have  sent  for  the 
low  companions  of  his  youthful  follies,  and  to  have  told  them 
that  he  was  now  going  to  lead  an  altered  life,  and  to  enter  on 
new  and  important  duties,  at  the  same  time  forbidding  them  to 
appear  in  his  presence  till  they,  like  himself,  should  have  reformed 
their  conduct. 
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The  young-  king  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities 
most  calculated  to  make  him  a  favourite  with  the  people.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  his  wildest  excesses  he  had  always  given  proofs  of 
a  good  and  feeling  heart.  He  had  already  distinguished  himself 
for  military  courage,  and  his  deportment  was  at  once  commanding 
and  ingratiating.  His  person  was  tall  and  slender,  his  hair  dark, 
and  his  features  exceedingly  beautiful ;  and,  in  the  general  joy 
with  which  he  was  received  as  king,  the  defect  in  his  father's 
title  to  the  crown  seemed  to  be  forgotten. 

Henry,  confiding  in  his  general  popularity,  set  at  liberty  the 
earl  of  March  (who  had  been  kept  in  close  confinement  during 
the  whole  of  the  last  reign),  and  treated  him  with  an  unsus- 
picious frankness  which  more  effectually  secured  his  fidelity  than 
bars  and  bolts  could  have  done.  This  young  nobleman,  in  the 
following  year,  Mas  made  a  party  to  a  plot  against  Henry,  which 
had  for  its  object  to  place  himself  on  the  throne  ;  but  he  dis- 
covered the  whole  plot  to  the  king,  who  put  to  death  all  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  conspiracy.  To  show  his  respect  for  the  memory  of 
the  unfortunate  Richard,  who  had  knighted  him,  and  from  whom 
he  had  when  a  boy  received  many  kindnesses,  Henry  caused  his 
remains  to  be  removed  from  Langley,  where  they  had  been  buried, 
and  re-interred  at  Westminster  with  great  pomp.  Amongst 
many  other  generous  acts,  he  recalled  the  son  of  Hotspur  from 
exile,  and  restored  to  him  the  estates  and  honours  of  his  family. 
In  short,  his  conduct  fully  justified  in  all  respects,  except  in  that 
of  his  persecution  of  the  Lollards,  the  high  opinion  the  nation 
had  formed  of  him.  But  in  that  instance  we  may  suppose  him 
to  have  been  actuated  bv  a  mistaken  zeal  for  what  he  considered 
as  the  true  religion. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  followers  of  the  new  doctrine 
was  Lord  Cobham.  He  had  been  in  the  early  part  of  his  life 
very  wild  and  ill-conducted  ;  but  from  the  time  he  adopted  the 
reformed  opinions  he  had  led  a  moral  and  religious  life.  Henry, 
thinking  highly  of  him  as  a  wise  and  virtuous  man,  attempted  to 
reason  with  him  on  what  he  himself  thought  the  fallacy  of  the  new 
opinions.  The  king,  however,  after  a  long  conversation,  became 
so  much  shocked  and  provoked  at  Cobham's  obstinacy  in  the 
defence  of  his  tenets,  that  he  turned  him  over  to  an  assembly  of 
bishops,  by  whom  he  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
From  thence  he  made  his  escape,  and  secreted  himself  in  Wales 
till  the  year  1417,  when  a  particular  search  was  made  for  him, 
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on  suspicion  of  his  having  excited  a  popular  tumult,  and,  being 
taken,  he  was  condemned  and  burnt  as  a  heretic. 

Meanwhile  the  miseries  of  France  had  increased  rather  than 
abated.  The  civil  war  raged  with  greater  fury  than  ever :  the 
nobles  seemed  to  have  caught  the  frantic  madness  of  their  mo- 
narch, and  to  be  actuated  by  the  desire  of  exterminating  each 
other.  Towns  were  taken  and  destroyed,  the  open  country  was 
desolated  by  fire  and  sword,  and  all  to  gratify  the  hatred  and  re- 
venge of  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.  This  sad  condition 
of  that  unhappy  country  added  fuel  to  the  ambition  of  the  English 
king.  Few  of  our  kings  have  been  able  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  war  with  France.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  wonder 
that  the  military  ardour  of  Henry  induced  him  to  revive  the 
claim  to  the  crown  of  that  country  which  had  been  made  by 
Edward  III.  He  accordingly  made  preparations  for  asserting  it ; 
and  the  leading  parties  in  France  were  so  intent  on  their  own 
internal  quarrels,  that  they  saw  not  the  gathering  tempest  till  it 
was  ready  to  burst  on  their  heads,  and  Henry  with  30,000  men 
had  already  crossed  the  Channel.  He  had  time  to  besiege  and 
capture  the  town  of  Harfleur,  while  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Burgundy  were  at  Paris,  contending  who  should  command  the 
army  which  was  to  be  sent  against  him.  This  contest  being  at 
length  decided  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  marched  from 
Paris  with  100,000  men,  meaning  at  one  blow  to  annihilate  the 
English  army,  which,  by  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  by  dis- 
orders brought  on  by  eating  too  much  fruit,  was  now  reduced  to 
10,000  men. 

Henry,  after  repairing  Harfleur,  and  placing  an  English  gar- 
rison in  it,  designed  to  return  to  England  ;  but,  not  to  discou- 
rage his  men  by  the  appearance  of  a  flight,  he  resolved  to  march 
round  by  Calais.  To  do  this,  he  had  to  travel  through  an  ene- 
my's country,  in  which  there  were  strong  towns  to  pass,  and  deep 
rivers  to  cross.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  departed  from 
Harfleur  in  October,  1415,  proceeding  by  easy  journeys,  and  en- 
forcing the  strictest  discipline.  He  paid  the  country-people 
liberally  for  everything  he  had  of  them,  and  they  consequently 
brought  him  supplies  of  provisions,  notwithstanding  the  orders 
they  had  received  to  the  contrary.  During  the  march  the  king 
fared  no  better  than  the  meanest  soldier,  and  encouraged  his  men 
by  the  cheerful  and  friendly  manner  in  which  he  conversed  with 
them.     His  way  led  him  to  the  ford  at  Blanchtaque,   the  same 
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that  had  been  crossed  by  Edward  III.  the  day  before  the  battle  of 
Cressy  ;  but  the  French,  profiting  by  past  experience,  had  driven 
sharp  stakes  into  the  river,  and  made  the  ford  impassable,  and 
had  also  placed  a  strong  body  of  men  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
obliged  Henry  to  march  farther  up  the  river,  till  at  Berthencourt 
he  fortunately  found  a  ford,  where  the  whole  army  crossed. 

On  October  24th  they  arrived  near  the  village  of  Azincourt, 
where  they  beheld  the  whole  French  army  drawn  up  at  some 
distance  before  them.  Henry  took  an  attentive  survey  of  the 
country  from  a  rising  ground,  and  saw  that  it  was  equally  im- 
possible to  retreat  or  to  advance  without  a  battle.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  hazard  one  the  next  morning,  and  sent  his  faithful 
Welsh  squire,  David  Gam,  to  reconnoitre  the  number  of  the 
French  army.  Gam's  blunt  account  was  that  "  there  were  enough 
to  fight,  enough  to  be  killed,  and  enough  to  run  away." 

The  evening  was  dark  and  rainy  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  moon  was 
risen,  the  king  took  advantage  of  its  light  to  examine  the  ground 
with  great  care.  He  chose  his  position  on  a  small  rising  ground, 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  brushwood  and  trees.  He  then  placed 
guards,  and  lighted  fires ;  and  the  army,  with  the  exception  of 
some  who  passed  in  prayer  what  they  supposed  would  be  the  last 
night  of  their  lives,  retired  to  rest.  As  some  of  the  nobles  were 
conversing  together,  one  of  them  said,  he  wished  all  the  brave 
men  who  were  then  living  idly  in  England  were  there  to  help 
them.  The  king  happened  to  overhear  them,  and  cried  out, 
u~No  !  I  would  not  have  one  more.  If  we  are  defeated,  we  are 
too  many;  but,  if  it  please  God  to  give  us  the  victory,  as  I 
trust  he  will,  the  smaller  our  number  the  greater  our  glory." 

"While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  English  camp,  the 
French  passed  the  night  in  noisy  festivity;  and,  confident  of  vic- 
tory on  the  morrow,  it  was  agreed  among  them  that  all  the 
English  should  be  put  to  the  sword,  excepting  the  king  and 
the  chief  nobility,  who  were  to  be  saved  for  the  sake  of  their 
ransoms. 

When  morning  dawned,  Henry  summoned  his  men  to  attend 
mass,  and  then  prepared  for  the  battle.  He  disposed  his  little 
force  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  more  numerous  than 
it  really  was.  In  front  he  placed  sharp  stakes  pointed  with  iron, 
a  contrivance  which  was  of  great  service  in  keeping  off  the  ene- 
my's cavalry.  He  then  rode  along  the  line  clad  in  shining  ar- 
mour, with  a  crown  of  gold,  adorned  with  precious  stones,  on 
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his  head,  and  addressed  an  animating  speech  to  each  corps  as  he 
passed. 

The  two  armies  were  now  drawn  up  nearly  opposite  to  each 
other ;  but  for  want  of  space  the  French  were  not  in  such  good 
order  as  the  English,  who  were  waiting,  every  man  in  his  place, 
with  his  bow  ready  bent,  for  the  moment  when  the  charge  should 
be  sounded.  That  instant,  the  archers  who  were  in  front  dis- 
charged a  flight  of  arrows  which  threw  the  French  line  into  some 
confusion.  As  soon  as  they  had  expended  all  their  arrows,  they 
rushed  on  the  enemy  with  their  swords  and  battle-axes,  and  de- 
feated the  first  line.  The  second  French  line,  commanded  by  the 
duke  d'Alencon,  then  advanced,  and  encountered  the  second  line 
of  the  English,  led  on  by  Henry.  The  conflict  was  close  and 
furious,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  wounded  and  unhorsed, 
and  would  have  been  slain  had  not  Henry  defended  him  till  he 
could  be  borne  off  the  field.  On  this  the  duke  d'Alencon,  who 
had  made  an  oath  to  kill  or  take  the  English  king,  forced  his 
way  to  Henry,  and  aiming  a  furious  blow,  cleft  the  crown  on  his 
helmet ;  but  was  immediately  overborne  and  slain  without  doing 
him  any  further  injury.  Eighteen  other  French  knights  had 
also  taken  the  same  vow,  and,  like  the  duke,  lost  their  lives  in 
attempting  to  fulfil  it,  being  all  killed  by  the  king's  faithful  squire 
David  Gam,  and  two  other  Welshmen,  who  defended  their  mas- 
ter at  the  cost  of  their  own  lives.  Henry  knighted  these  his 
brave  defenders  as  they  lay  bleeding  to  death  at  his  feet. 

When  the  second  line  of  the  French  army  knew  that  their 
leader,  the  duke  d'Alencon,  was  killed,  they  made  no  more  re- 
sistance, and  the  remaining  division  of  the  army  fled  without 
having  struck  a  blow.  Thus  did  Henry,  after  a  conflict  which 
lasted  only  three  hours,  obtain  a  complete  victory  in  circum- 
stances that  scarcely  seemed  to  allow  him  any  hope  of  escape  from 
his  enemies.  The  loss  of  the  French,  both  in  killed  and  prisoners, 
was  immense.  Among  the  latter  Mere  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Bourbon ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  principal  loss  fell  upon 
the  nobles  of  the  two  factions,  and  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
common  men  were  slain.  Henry  returned  to  England  in  great 
triumph  with  his  royal  prisoners ;  and  the  people  were  in  such 
ecstasies  of  joy,  that  when  he  approached  Dover  many  of  them 
plunged  into  the  sea  to  meet  his  barge. 

The  cabals  amongst  the  nobles  of  France,  instead  of  being" 
checked  by   the  late  national  calamity,   only  became  the  more 
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violent.  The  count  d'Armagnac  was  now,  in  the  absence  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  head  of  the  Orleans  faction,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  constable  of  France.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
had  himself  been  ambitious  of  this  dignity,  being-  exceedingly  pro- 
voked at  the  preference  given  to  the  count  d'Armagnac,  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Henry,  acknowledging  his  claim  to 
the  crown  of  France,  and  engaging  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  it. 
The  new  constable,  instead  of  considering  of  the  means  to  defend 
his  country  in  this  crisis,  thought  only  of  his  own  private  ani- 
mosities. Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Henry  landed  with 
a  considerable  army  in  Normandy,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1417. 
No  preparations  had  been  made  for  opposing  him,  and  he  marched 
forward,  taking  possession  of  all  the  towns  in  his  way ;  little 
resistance  being  attempted,  except  at  Rouen,  which  sustained  a 
siege  of  nearly  six  months,  and  was  at  last  only  reduced  by  famine. 

In  the  mean  time  the  factions  of  France,  as  on  Henry's  former 
invasion,  were  too  much  occupied  in  their  mutual  contests  to 
observe  the  progress  of  the  English  king.  The  queen,  who  had 
been  kept  in  prison  by  the  constable,  made  her  escape,  and  put 
herself  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The 
dauphin  took  the  side  of  the  Armagnacs,  and  each  party  formed 
bloody  plots  against  the  other  ;  but  those  of  the  Burgundians 
were  the  most  successfully  executed.  The  son  of  the  governor 
of  Paris,  being  in  the  interests  of  that  party,  stole  the  keys  of  one 
of  the  gates  from  under  his  father's  pillow  while  he  slept,  and 
admitted  a  small  number  of  the  duke's  friends  into  the  town  at 
night.  They  seized  the  constable  and  some  of  his  most  powerful 
partisans,  and  threw  them  into  prison,  and  they  would  also  have 
seized  on  the  person  of  the  dauphin,  had  he  not  made  his 
escape.  The  queen  and  duke  of  Burgundy  had  sent  secret  orders 
to  their  friends  in  Paris  to  put  every  one  who  was  known  to  be 
an  Armagnac  to  death.  It  is  said  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
bloody  mandate,  14,000  persons  were  massacred  ;  and  while  the 
streets  were  actually  streaming  with  blood,  the  queen  and  duke 
made  their  triumphant  entry  into  Paris ! 

At  last,  when  Henry  had  conquered  the  whole  of  Normandy, 
the  contending  parties  began  to  look  about  them,  and  to  consider, 
when  too  late,  what  was  to  be  done.  The  queen  and  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  invited  Henry  to  a  personal  interview,  where  many 
points  were  discussed,  but  nothing  finally  concluded.  The  dau- 
phin, or  rather  his  adherents,  alarmed  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy's 
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alliance  with  Henry,  contrived  to  detach  him  from  it,  and  to  in- 
duce him  to  make  peace  with  himself;  and  this  apparent  recon- 
ciliation was  hailed  as  the  beginning  of  a  happy  change,  and 
was  celebrated  throughout  France  with  every  demonstration  of 
joy.  This  joy,  however,  was  but  of  short  continuance,  the  re- 
conciliation serving  only  as  a  pretence  on  the  side  of  the  dauphin 
to  invite  the  duke  to  a  personal  conference  on  the  bridge  of 
Montereau-sur-Yonne,  where  he  was  assassinated,  while  the  dau- 
phin himself  stood  by  and  witnessed  the  murder. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  fury  of  the  Burgundians  at  this 
dreadful  tragedy  ;  and  Philip,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  mur- 
dered duke,  forgetting  every  other  consideration  in  the  desire  of 
vengeance,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Henry,  which  went  to  con- 
fer on  him  the  regency  of  France  during  the  life  of  the  present 
king,  and,  at  his  death,  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  exclusion 
of  the  dauphin,  against  whom  England  and  Burgundy  agreed  to 
unite  their  forces.  The  king  of  France  was  at  this  time  in  the 
power  of  the  Burgundians,  and  was  made  a  party  to  their  treaty. 
One  of  the  articles  was,  that  Henry  was  to  marry  the  princess 
Catherine,  the  king's  youngest  daughter.  This  marriage  was  ac- 
cordingly solemnized,  and  the  two  kings  and  their  queens  made 
a  triumphant  entry  into  Paris,  in  May,  1420.  The  title  of  the 
.new  regent  was  ratified  by  the  states-general  (a  kind  of  parlia- 
ment), and  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  was  celebrated  with 
great  outward  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  duke  of  Burgundy 
presented  himself  to  the  assembly  of  the  three  estates,  clothed  in 
the  deepest  mourning,  to  demand  justice  on  the  murderers  of  his 
father ;  and  a  sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced  on 
the  dauphin  and  his  accomplices,  who  were  declared  incapable 
of  succeeding  to  any  honour  or  dignity.  The  dauphin  did  not 
submit  tamely  to  be  thus  disinherited ;  but  appealing  to  God 
and  his  sword  for  the  maintenance  of  his  title,  he  assumed  the 
title  of  regent,  and  vigorously  defended  himself  and  the  few  places 
that  still  adhered  to  him. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  Henry,  with  his  young  queen, 
came  to  England,  leaving  his  brother  the  duke  of  Clarence  be- 
hind him  as  his  lieutenant ;  but,  after  a  few  months'  absence,  he 
returned  hastily  to  France,  on  hearing  that  the  duke  of  Clarence 
had  been  killed  in  an  engagement  with  some  Scottish  soldiers  in 
the  dauphin's  service.  Henry  took  with  him  the  captive  king  of 
Scotland,  in  the  hope  that  the  presence  of  their  king  would  de- 
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tach  the  Scots  from  the  dauphin.  But  his  project  did  not  succeed, 
for  they  remained  steady  to  the  side  they  had  taken.  In  May, 
1422,  Henry,  with  the  queen  and  his  son,  who  had  been  born  a 
few  months  before,  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Paris,  to  show 
the  people  their  future  king- ;  but,  though  the  magnificence  of 
the  show  might  amuse  the  Parisians  for  the  moment,  it  could  not 
stifle  the  discontent  they  in  secret  felt  at  the  humiliation  of  their 
country. 

After  this,  Henry  rejoined  his  army,  and  reduced  several  towns 
which  had  adhered  to  the  dauphin ;  but  while  besieging  Cosne 
he  was  taken  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  command  of  his 
army  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  Bedford.  He  then  retired  to 
Vincennes,  near  Paris,  where  he  grew  rapidly  worse.  He  soon 
felt  himself  at  the  point  of  death,  and  sent  for  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford and  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  come  to  him,  and  receive  his 
last  directions.  He  appointed  the  duke  of  Bedford  regent  of 
France,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester  regent  of  England  ;  and  his 
infant  son  he  committed  to  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Warwick.  He 
also  gave  a  particular  charge  that  the  prisoners  taken  at  Azin- 
court  should  not  be  set  at  liberty  till  his  son  was  of  age.  After 
he  had  given  his  final  directions,  he  asked  his  physicians  "  how 
long  they  thought  he  might  live  ?  "  And  when  they  told  him 
"  about  two  hours,"  he  shut  out  from  his  thoughts  every  earthly 
care,  and  spent  his  remaining  moments  in  devotion.  He  died 
August  31,  1422,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
tenth  of  his  reign.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by 
the  unskilfulness  of  his  physicians.  His  funeral  procession  was 
conducted  with  prodigious  pomp  through  Fiance,  and  afterwards 
from  Dover  to  Westminster,  where  he  was  buried.  Tapers  were 
kept  burning  day  and  night  on  his  tomb  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years,  and  might  be  burning  still,  perhaps,  if  all  customs  of  that 
kind  had  not  been  abolished  at  the  Reformation. 

He  married  Catherine  of  France,  and  left  one  son,  Henry,  born 
at  Westminster,  December  6,  1421. 

The  queen,  soon  after  his  death,  married  Owen  Tudor,  a 
Welsh  gentleman,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons  : — 

Edmund,  earl  of  Richmond,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
John  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  and  was  the  father  of  Henry 
Tudor,  afterwards  King  Henry  VII.  ; 

Jasper,  earl  of  Pembroke  ; 

Owen. 
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CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXI. 

Richard.  How  could  queen  Catherine  marry  a  Welsh  gentle- 
man ?  I  thought  queens  and  princesses  only  married  kings  and 
princes? 

3Irs.  Markham.  It  is  best  for  all  persons  to  marry  in  their 
own  rank  of  life.  Catherine's  ill-assorted  match  brought  her 
into  general  contempt.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Owen  Tudor 
had  anything  to  recommend  him  but  his  beauty  and  his  fine 
dancing.  His  beauty  seemed  to  be  a  family  quality  ;  for  the 
queen  said  of  some  of  his  relations  who  were  very  handsome,  but 
who  could  only  speak  Welsh,  that  "  they  were  the  goodliest  dumb 
creatures  that  ever  she  saw."  He  himself  had  not  much  reason 
to  rejoice  in  his  great  alliance,  for  after  Catherine's  death  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  presumption  in  marrying  her ; 
but  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape  by  the  connivance  of  his 
keepers,  and  was  killed  many  years  after,  in  the  civil  wars,  of 
which  you  will  hear  in  the  next  reign. 

George.  Was  it  not  an  odd  thing  for  Henry  to  knight  his 
Welsh  squire  who  was  killed  at  Azincourt  ?  As  if  it  should  do  a 
dying  man  any  good  to  say  to  him  "  Rise  up,  Sir  David  Gam !  " 

Mrs.  M.  It  could,  indeed,  do  him  little  good;  and  yet  it  was 
perhaps  the  only  means  at  that  moment  in  the  king's  power  to 
express  his  sense  of  gratitude  and  esteem  for  such  a  faithful  ser- 
vant. 

Richard.  Poor  Henry !  It  was  a  sad  thing  that  he  should 
die  in  the  midst  of  all  his  glory  and  triumphs. 

Mrs.  M.  The  French  people  had  at  that  period  of  their  his- 
tory arrived  at  a  very  dreadful  pitch  of  wickedness  ;  and  nothing, 
I  think,  appears  more  clear  than  that  Henry  was  an  especial  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  Providence  to  humiliate  and  chastise 
them.  When  he  had  performed  his  appointed  task,  his  career 
was  stopped. 

Richard.  Was  it  not  very  extraordinary,  mamma,  that  so 
small  a  number  of  English  should  again  beat  an  immense  army 
of  French  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  circumstances  of  the  battles  of  Cressy,  Poi- 
tiers, and  Azincourt  have  a  singular  resemblance  to  each  other. 
In  each  we  see  a  wise  and  politic  prince  plunging,  without  any 
adequate  object,   into  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  country,  and  sur- 
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rounded  and  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  ;  and  in  each  we  see 
at  the  head  of  an  inumerable  host  of  French,  a  commander  who 
commits  the  same  error  of  despising,  through  vain-glory,  a  hand- 
ful of  desperate  men  ;  and  that  these  handfuls  of  desperate  men 
should  each  time  obtain  a  complete  victory  is,  doubtless,  as  you 
say,  very  extraordinary. 

Mary.  I  am  glad  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  punished  by  being 
carried  prisoner  to  England.  I  hope  the  dauphin  too  got  well 
punished. 

Mrs.  M.  We  may  be  willing  to  believe  that  the  great  crime 
of  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  is  much  more  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  evil  counsellors  who  then  governed  him,  than  to 
himself.  lie  was  at  that  time  only  sixteen  years  old  ;  and  after- 
wards, when  he  became  king,  his  conduct  was  not  marked  with 
cruelty.  He  had  not,  however,  a  very  happy  life  ;  and  the  end 
of  it  was  truly  miserable,  for  he  was  in  such  a  continual  dread  of 
being  poisoned  by  his  unnatural  son,  afterwards  Louis  XI.,  that 
he  at  last  refused  all  food,  and  starved  himself  to  death. 

Mary.  I  wish,  mamma,  there  were  not  so  many  shocking- 
stories  in  history. 

Mrs.  M.  History  is  indeed  a  sad  catalogue  of  human  mise- 
ries, and  one  is  glad  to  turn  from  the  horrors  of  war  and  blood- 
shed to  the  tranquillity  of  private  life.  Shall  I  tell  you  something 
of  the  domestic  habits  of  the  English  in  the  fifteenth  century  ? 

Mary.     Oh  !  do,  mamma  ;  I  shall  like  that  very  much. 

Mrs.  M.  The  nobility  at  that  time  no  longer  lived  shut  up 
in  gloomy  castles  ;  but  began  to  inhabit  large  rambling  mansions, 
built  of  timber,  and  covered  with  plaster.  The  outside  wood- 
work was  very  much  carved,  and  the  windows  were  large  and 
wide.  The  principal  apartment  was  the  hall,  which  was  two  or 
three  stories  high,  and  commonly  had  an  entrance  porch.  The 
floor  of  the  upper  half  of  the  hall  was  raised  about  a  foot  higher 
than  the  rest,  and  called  the  dais,  and  there  the  lord  of  the  man- 
sion sat  with  his  guests.  The  lower  part  was  common  to  the 
menials  of  the  family,  of  whom  there  were  in  every  house  a  great 
number.  The  furniture  of  these  halls  was  not  very  sumptuous, 
and  usually  consisted  of  only  a  long  table  fastened  to  the  floor, 
three  or  four  wooden  benches  for  the  gentlemen,  with  some  low 
stools  for  the  ladies,  and  perhaps  a  corner  cupboard. 

Mary.     But  what  were  the  walls  covered  with  ? 

Mrs.  M.     Large  pieces  of  tapestry,  hung  on  tenter-hooks,  and 
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taken  down  in  summer,  were,  I  believe,  their  most  frequent  de- 
coration. I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  wainscoting  was  used  so 
long  ago  as  the  time  we  are  speaking  of.  Some  houses  had  chim- 
neys ;  but  in  many  the  fire-place  was  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
and  unless  when  a  hole  in  the  roof  was  made  for  it,  the  smoke 
found  its  way  out  through  the  rafters. 

Mary.  A  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  floor !  How  very  dan- 
gerous that  must  have  been  ! 

Mrs.  M.  There  is  in  the  great  hall  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent, 
a  fire-place  of  this  kind,  which  is  raised  on  a  stone  or  marble 
hearth  (I  have  forgot  which),  with  a  little  ledge  round  it  to  pre- 
vent the  ashes  or  blazing  sticks  from  falling  about. 

In  these  halls,  while  the  nobles  and  their  guests  sat  at  table, 
they  were  entertained  by  singers,  minstrels,  and  dancers.  Over 
their  heads  were  the  perches  for  their  hawks,  and  at  their  feet 
the  pavement  was  crowded  with  dogs  gnawing  the  bones  that 
were  thrown  to  them  ;  and,  besides  all  this,  there  was  all  the  bustle 
and  confusion  of  the  numerous  and  noisy  attendants,  who,  it  should 
appear,  were  allowed  to  bawl  and  shout  and  talk  to  each  other. 

Richard.  Well,  I  am  sure  I  had  rather  dine  in  our  neat 
little  dining-room,  with  only  our  quiet  Thomas  to  wait  upon  us, 
than  in  one  of  those  great  halls  with  all  that  noise  and  dirt. 

Mrs.  M.  In  some  houses,  while  the  company  sat  at  one  end 
of  the  hall,  the  servants  dressed  the  dinner  at  the  other  end. 

Mary.     Why,  mamma,  that  was  worse  and  worse ! 

Mrs.  M.  Field  sports  being  our  ancestors'  chief  delight,  they 
had  no  idea  of  coming  to  London  for  amusement ;  yet  many  of 
the  nobility  had  houses  there,  which  they  occupied  when  they 
were  summoned  by  the  king,  or  attended  parliament,  or  on  any 
other  public  occasion.  These  houses  were  called  inns  ;  as  Derby 
Inn,  Salisbury  Inn,  or  Furnival's  Inn,  from  the  names  of  their 
owners.  A  few  very  old  houses  are  still  standing  in  the  city, 
and  there  is  one  in  Bishopsgate-street  nearly  as  old  as  the  time 
we  are  speaking  of.  In  towns,  the  common  method  of  building 
was  to  make  every  story  project  beyond  the  one  below  it,  so  that 
in  narrow  streets  the  top  stories  almost  met ;  a  style  of  building 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  our  old  towns.  I  remember 
to  have  seen  several  houses  of  this  kind  at  Wakefield,  and  I  am 
told  that  at  Chester  there  are  many  more. 

George.  Can  you  tell  us,  mamma,  what  sort  of  things  people 
had  for  dinner  then  ? 


Hall  and  Fireplace  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent.    (Drawn  on  the  spot  by  G.  Scharf,  junr.) 
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Mrs.  31.  They  had  a  great  many  things  we  should  not  think 
of  eating-  now :  a  roasted  crane,  or  a  stewed  porpoise,  for  in- 
stance. At  their  great  entertainments  they  had  much  variety,  and 
were  very  fond  of  ornamental  dishes,  such  as  castles  made  of 
pastry,  with  tigers  of  jelly.  But  the  common  way  of  living  was 
plain  enough :  an  enormous  dish  of  salt  fish,  and  huge  joints  of 
beef,  with  a  little  garnish  of  cabbage,  formed  the  every-day  din- 
ner of  many  a  noble  baron.  When  he  and  his  guests  had  eaten 
what  they  chose,  the  serving-men  took  their  share,  and  what  re- 
mained was  given  to  the  poor,  who  at  the  hour  of  dinner  stood 
in  crowds  about  the  gate  to  receive  it. 

Mary.     Then,  at  least,  they  were  very  charitable. 

Mrs.  M.  I  fear  it  was  not  a  beneficial  kind  of  charity,  for  it 
made  the  poor  both  idle  and  clamorous. — After  what  I  have 
been  telling  you,  you  will  not  expect  to  find  that  our  ancestors' 
accommodations  for  sleeping  were  very  comfortable.  In  fact, 
there  is  not  a  servant  in  this  house  who  is  not  better  lodged  than 
a  nobleman  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  when  a  flock  bed  and 
a  chaff  bolster  were  considered  as  extraordinary  luxuries ;  while 
pillows  were  only  made  for  sick  people.  Feather  beds,  however, 
we  may  suppose,  were  used  by  kings  and  princes,  as  Eichard  the 
Second's  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  found  to  his  cost ;  for 
the  common  story  is  that  he  was  smothered  to  death  with  one. 
The  beds  of  the  middle  classes  of  people  were  straw  pallets  co- 
vered with  a  sheet,  and  a  log  of  wood  for  a  bolster,  with  a  blan- 
ket and  coverlet,  like  what  is  now  used  for  horse-cloths.  As  for 
servants,  they  had  very  seldom  any  sheets  at  all  to  keep  the 
hard  straws  from  hurting  them ;  and  the  sleeping  in  night- 
clothes  was  an  extravagance  they  did  not  indulge  in.  And  in 
war  even  such  accommodations  as  these  were  sometimes  denied 
to  princes  themselves.  A  few  nights  before  the  duke  of  Clarence 
was  killed,  a  monk  found  him  in  his  armour  fast  asleep  in  an  or- 
chard, lying  on  the  damp  grass,  with  a  stone  for  his  pillow.  I 
must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  Mary,  that  your  favourite  "  Whit- 
tington,  lord  mayor  of  London,"  lived  in  this  reign. 

Mary.  Why,  mamma,  I  thought  the  stoiy  of  him  and  Lis  cat 
was  only  invented  to  amuse  children  ? 

Mrs.  M.  As  for  his  cat  I  do  not  pretend  to  vouch ;  but 
Whittington  was  a  real  person,  and  a  munificent  one  too ;  and 
many  of  his  charitable  foundations  exist  in  London  to  this  day. 
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Years  after  Christ,  1422— 140 1, 


Beauchamp,  Earl  of^Warwick, 
presenting  the  infant  King 
to  the  Parliament. 


Arms  and  arched  Crown 
of  Henry  VI. 


Figure  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  from  the  old 
bridge  at  Shrewsbury. 


The  duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  appointed  to  the  regency  of 
France  by  the  late  king,  was  not  his  inferior  either  in  valour  or 
wisdom,  and  was  much  superior  to  him  in  the  excellent  virtues 
of  clemency  and  command  of  temper.  The  earls  of  Warwick, 
Salisbury,  Arundel,  and  lord  Talbot,  who  held  high  offices  in 
the  state  and  army,  were  all  men  of  distinguished  abilities  ;  so 
that  the  death  of  Henry  made  no  immediate  change  in  the  situ- 
ation of  affairs  in  France.  Charles  VI.  ended  his  unhappy  reign 
a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Henry.  The  dauphin,  Charles 
VII.,  immediately  assumed  the  name  of  king,  and  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  to  regain  his  kingdom :  but  Bedford  did  all  that 
a  wise  and  politic  man  could  do  to  support  the  interests  of  his 
nephew.  He  agreed  to  the  ransom  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  and 
made  a  seventeen  years'  truce  with  that  country,  which  prevented 
Charles  from  obtaining  any  further  assistance  from  it. 

In  1428,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  with  a  powerful  army,  laid 
siege  to  Orleans,  which  still  adhered  to  Charles.  At  the  second 
assault,  a  small  tower  which  defended  the  bridge  was  taken.     At 
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the  top  of  this  tower  was  a  grated  window,  which  overlooked  the 
town ;  and  while  the  earl  of  Salisbury  was  taking-  a  survey  from 
it,  he  was  perceived  by  the  master-gunner  of  the  enemy,  who 
aimed  a  gun  at  the  window,  which  shivered  the  iron  bars  of  the 
grate,  and  wounded  the  earl  so  desperately  that  he  died  a  few 
days  afterwards.  By  his  death,  as  the  old  chronicles  tell  us, 
the  duke  of  Bedford  was  "  sore  stricken  with  heaviness,  as  that 
he  had  lost  his  chief  aid  in  time  of  necessity."  The  siege  was 
continued  under  the  direction  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk  and  Lord 
Talbot,  who  completely  defeated  the  army  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  relief  of  the  town,  and  Charles  now  thought  it  impossible 
to  save  it ;  when  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances 
that  has  ever  been  recorded  in  history  occurred,  and  not  only 
preserved  Orleans  from  the  English,  but  also  greatly  contributed 
to  their  being  deprived  soon  after  of  all  their  late  conquests  in 
France. 

There  was  a  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Joan  d'Arc,  who 
was  a  servant  at  an  inn  at  Neufchatel  in  Lorraine.     The  ac- 
counts   she  was    continually  hearing  from    the  travellers  who 
came  to  the  inn,   of  the  distress   the  people  of  Orleans  were 
reduced  to,  and  of  the  little  probability  there  was  that  Charles 
would  be  able  to  preserve  that  town,  or  any  other  that  remained 
to  him,  worked  up  her  mind  to  such  a  pitch  of  sympathy  for  the 
sufferers,  and  of  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  her  king,  that  she 
fancied  herself  delegated  by  God  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
and  restore  to  Charles  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors.     She  im- 
parted what  she   considered   her  high   commission   to  the  go- 
vernor of  a  neighbouring  town,  and  desired  him  to  send  her  to 
the  king.     At  first  the  governor  treated  her  as  an  insane  enthu- 
siast ;    but    at  last,   being   overcome  by  her  importunities,   he 
allowed  some  of  his  attendants  to  conduct  her  to  the  royal  pre- 
sence.    It  was  two  days  before  she  could  gain  admittance ;  but 
when  she  appeared  before  the  king,  and  announced  her  errand, 
he  and  his  courtiers  were  so  much  astonished  by  her  appearance 
and    manner,   that    they  declared  themselves  convinced  of  her 
being   commissioned    by    Heaven    to    expel    the    English    from 
France ;  and  an  escort  was  ordered  to  conduct  her  to  Orleans. 
The  hardships  to  which  Joan  had  been  inured  had  qualified  her 
to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  soldier's  life.     It  having  been  part  of 
her  business  at  the  inn  to  tend  the  horses,  she  was  already  an 
expert  rider ;    and  when  she  got  admitted  into  the  town,  she 
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headed  the  troops,  and  made  several  sallies  against  the  English, 
in  which  she  was  always  victorious.  The  belief  of  her  sacred 
mission,  while  it  revived  the  sunken  spirits  of  her  countrymen, 
depressed  those  of  the  English  soldiers,  who,  joining  in  the  gene- 
ral superstition,  imagined,  when  they  were  combating-  with  her, 
that  they  were  fighting  against  Heaven ;  and  Suffolk  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  May  8,  1429. 

The  French,  improving  this  advantage,  laid  siege  to  several  of 
the  towns  which  were  held  by  the  English ;  and  in.  all  these 
sieges  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  as  Joan  was  now  called,  behaved  with 
the  intrepidity  of  an  experienced  soldier.  On  one  occasion  when 
scaling  a  wall,  she  was  wounded  in  the  head,  and  fell  from  the 
top  of  the  ladder  into  a  ditch ;  but  without  regarding  the  hurt, 
she  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Advance,  advance,  my  coun- 
trymen !  the  Lord  hath  doomed  the  English  to  destruction  !  " — 
Another  time  she  was  wounded  in  the  neck  by  an  arrow,  and 
drawing  out  the  arrow  herself,  she  retired  to  have  the  wound 
dresssed,  and  then  returned  to  lead  on  the  troops. 

In  the  month  of  June  the  French  and  English  armies  met. 
So  much  discord  and  confusion  prevailed  among  the  English,  that 
the  French  obtained  an  easy  victory. 

These  successes  greatly  increased  the  fame  and  influence  of 
Joan :  and  now,  having  raised  the  siege  of  Orleans,  she  insisted 
on  being  allowed  to  attempt  the  object  which  she  had  next  at 
heart,  that  of  crowning  Charles  at  Rheims ;  and  in  this  attempt 
also  she  succeeded,  although  the  country  about  Rheims  was  for 
the  most  part  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  When  the  ceremony 
of  the  coronation  was  over,  Joan  announced  that  she  had  fulfilled 
her  mission  ;  and,  falling  at  the  king's  feet,  besought  him  to  per- 
mit her  to  return  to  her  former  station.  The  king  denied  her 
request,  and  constrained  her  to  remain  with  the  troops ;  but  as  a 
reward  for  what  she  had  done  (being  too  poor  to  give  her  a  more 
substantial  one),  he  ennobled  her  and  her  family  by  the  name  of 
"  Des  Lys."  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  still  some  descendants 
of  the  family  left  who  retain  that  name. 

During  these  events  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  not  idle ;  but  his 
military  skill  and  policy  could  do  little  to  stem  the  torrent  which 
was  now  rapidly  leading  back  the  French  from  their  foreign 
conquerors  to  their  rightful  king.  He  hoped,  by  having  the 
young  Henry  also  crowned,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  Charlesrs 
coronation ;  but,  though  the  ceremony  took  place  at  Paris  with 
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great  parade  and  pomp,  it  had  no  effect  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
French  people,  who  were  only  drawn  the  more  towards  their  own 
king  by  seeing  another  assume  those  honours  that  ought  to  have 
been  his. 

On  the  first  unexpected  turn  of  fortune,  the  French  com- 
manders had  been  willing  to  give  all  the  honour  of  their  suc- 
cesses to  Joan  :  but  after  a  time  they  became  jealous  of  her  fame  ; 
and  one  day,  when  some  troops  under  her  command  were  re- 
pulsed near  Compiegne,  and  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  town,  the 
governor  admitted  all  the  party  except  poor  Joan,  who,  it  is  said, 
was  purposely  shut  out.  Being  thus  left  alone  amidst  a  host  of 
enemies,  she  was  pulled  from  her  horse  and  taken  prisoner.  It 
is  with  sorrow  that  I  retrace  the  short  remainder  of  this  heroic 
woman's  life.  The  treatment  she  received  from  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford and  his  council  is  a  lasting  stain  upon  the  memories  of  men 
who,  as  soldiers,  Englishmen,  and  Christians,  should  have  shown 
humanity  and  justice  towards  her.  She  was  burnt  alive  in  the 
market-place  at  Rouen ;  and  Charles,  who  owed  so  much  to  her 
services,  made  no  efforts  to  save  her. 

In  1435  the  duke  of  Burgundy  withdrew  from  ins  alliance 
with  the  English,  and  a  solemn  peace  was  ratified  between  him 
and  Charles  at  Arras  ;  an  event  which  was  celebrated  throughout 
France  with  transports  of  joy,  but  which  caused  such  deep  vexa- 
tion to  the  duke  of  Bedford  as  to  occasion  his  death. 

His  death  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  English,  and  not  only  in 
regard  to  their  affairs  in  France,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  go- 
vernment at  home ;  as  he  had  often  quelled,  by  his  influence  and 
authority,  the  disagreements  between  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
was  the  regent  of  England,  and  the  Cardinal  Beaufort,  a  natural 
son  of  old  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  now  the  principal  care  of  the 
young  king.  The  duke  of  Bedford's  death  opened  a  fresh  subject 
of  contention,  in  the  choice  to  be  made  of  a  new  regent  of 
France  ;  and  while  the  English  council  was  disputing  who  should 
be  appointed  to  that  office,  Charles  got  possession  of  Paris,  and 
of  many  other  important  places.  The  duke  of  York  was  at  last 
appointed  to  the  regency. 

He,  when  he  arrived  in  France,  found  affairs  there  in  a  very 
declining  state,  and  only  supported  by  the  bravery  and  exertions 
of  Lord  Talbot,  who  was  now  the  sole  survivor  of  Henry  the 
Fifth's  brave  band  of  warriors.     In  1438  a  dreadful  famine  and 
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pestilence  raged  in  England  and  France,  and  almost  occasioned 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  ;  and  a  negotiation  for  peace  was  entered 
into,  which  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  from  truly  Christian  mo- 
tives, laboured  heartily  to  promote.  This  good  princess  was 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  grand-daughter  of  John  of 
Gaunt ;  but  some  trifling  difficulties  on  the  subject  of  doing  ho- 
mage made  her  good  offices  of  no  effect,  and  prevented  an  end 
being  yet  put  to  a  war  which  had  desolated  France  and  exhausted 
England  for  twenty-five  years. 

After  some  little  interval  the  war  was  renewed  with  vigour  on 
both  sides.  Charles,  who  was  naturally  very  indolent,  roused 
himself  into  activity.  Talbot,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
English  army,  conducted  the  war  with  his  accustomed  skill  and 
bravery ;  but  the  disputes  and  factions  at  home  made  all  his  en- 
deavours to  preserve  the  possessions  of  the  English  in  France  of 
no  avail.  In  1440  the  duke  of  Orleans,  after  a  tedious  and  me- 
lancholy captivity,  which  had  lasted  ever  since  the  battle  of 
Azincourt,  regained  his  liberty  and  returned  home  ;  and,  in  1444, 
he  and  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  procured  a  truce  for  six  years 
between  the  two  countries. 

Hitherto  Henry  VI.  has  been  almost  entirely  out  of  sight.  In 
fact,  he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  remained  so ;  for, 
being  of  a  timid  and  quiet  disposition,  he  was  unfit  for  the  cares 
of  ro3ralty,  and  its  parade  and  bustle  brought  him  only  weariness 
in  his  youth,  disgust  in  his  riper  years,  and  sorrow  in  his  age. 
He  inherited  neither  the  fine  qualities  nor  the  majestic  figure  of 
his  father,  nor  any  of  his  mother's  delicate  beauty.  His  personal 
appearance  was  inelegant,  his  countenance  dull  and  unmeaning : 
he  was  of  a  gentle  and  humane  disposition,  but,  from  the  inferi- 
ority of  his  understanding,  was  only  fit  to  be  a  passive  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  others. 

Henry  was  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  when  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  thwarting  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
wished  the  king  to  make  some  more  advantageous  alliance,  con- 
trived a  marriage  for  him  with  Margaret  of  Anjou.  Gloucester, 
as  if  he  had  foreseen  the  miseries  which  this  fatal  union  was  to 
bring  upon  the  country,  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  it.  But 
Gloucester's  efforts  only  made  Beaufort  and  his  party  the  more 
eager  to  bring  it  about,  and  the  marriage  took  place  in  1445. 
Instead   of  the   king's  receiving  any  dower  with  his  bride,  he 
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agreed  to  give  up  a  large  tract  of  Maine  and  Anjou  to  her  father, 
who  was  a  relation  of  the  king  of  France,  and  titular  king  of 
Sicily,  but  without  territories. 

Margaret  was  a  woman  of  high  spirit  and  a  vindictive  temper. 
She  never  forgave  the  duke  of  Gloucester  for  the  opposition 
he  had  made  to  her  marriage,  and  came  to  England  vowing  ven- 
geance against  him  in  her  heart.  She  found  willing  associates  in 
Cardinal  Beaufort  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had  already,  by 
their  machinations,  involved  Gloucester's  wife,  Eleanor  Cobham, 
in  a  charge  of  witchcraft,  and  caused  her  to  be  sentenced  to  per- 
petual imprisonment  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  they  now  entered 
with  the  queen  into  a  wicked  confederacy  to  accuse  the  duke  of 
high  treason,  but  found  it  impossible  to  substantiate  any  actual 
charge  against  him.  He  was,  notwithstanding,  imprisoned,  and 
soon  afterwards  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  It  has  never,  I  be- 
lieve, been  clearly  ascertained  whether  he  died  naturally,  or  by 
violent  means ;  but  the  belief  that  the  queen  and  Beaufort  had 
caused  him  to  be  murdered  was  so  general  that  the  whole  nation 
regarded  them  with  detestation.  If  Margaret  was  really  acces- 
sary to  this  horrid  deed,  she  was  fully  punished.  Gloucester's 
death  was,  in  fact,  her  greatest  misfortune ;  for  had  he  lived, 
his  ability,  his  integrity,  and  his  great  popularity  would  proba- 
bly have  preserved  the  royal  family  from  those  calamities  that 
afterwards  befel  them.  Cardinal  Beaufort  did  not  live  to  see  the 
evils  he  had  helped  to  bring  on  the  country,  and  died  soon  after 
Gloucester,  in  1447. 

The  queen  and  Suffolk  now  managed  everything  their  own 
way,  and  by  their  violent  and  rapacious  conduct  made  themselves 
more  and  more  abhorred.  While  Gloucester  lived  they  had  not 
ventured  to  acknowledge  the  agreement  that  had  been  made  to 
give  up  Maine  and  Anjou  to  Margaret's  father ;  and,  knowing 
that  the  duke  of  York,  who  acquitted  himself  with  great  wisdom 
and  prudence  in  the  regency  of  France,  would  never  consent  to 
the  execution  of  a  measure  so  ruinous  to  the  English  cause,  they 
recalled  him,  and  gave  the  regency  to  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somer- 
set, nephew  to  the  cardinal.  Suffolk  and  Margaret  had  soon 
reason  to  repent  of  this  unwise  measure ;  for  York,  who  had 
hitherto  been  a  man  of  strict  loyalty,  feeling  himself  greatly  in- 
jured, now  meditated  on  a  high  revenge,  that  of  asserting  his  own 
right  to  the  crown.  By  his  father  he  was  descended  from  Ed- 
ward the  Third's     fourth    son.     From  his  mother,  who  was  the 
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last  of  the  Mortimers,  lie  inherited  the  claim  of  that  family  from 
Lionel,  second  son  of  the  same  king-.  You  must  not  forget  that 
John  of  Gaunt,  from  whom  Henry  VI.  was  descended,  was  Ed- 
ward's third  son  :  therefore,  York,  in  right  of  his  mother,  had 
certainly  a  superior  claim  to  the  throne.  He  kept  his  designs 
secret  for  some  time,  lying  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  forward- 
ing them. 

In  1450  the  queen  and  Suffolk,  by  their  mismanagement,  lost 
the  whole  of  Normandy ;  and  the  popular  indignation  against 
them  became  so  great,  that  the  parliament  committed  Suffolk  to 
the  To  Aver,  and  tried  him  for  high  treason.  The  queen  contrived 
that  he  should  be  only  sentenced  to  five  years'  banishment.  But 
the  resentment  of  his  enemies  was  not  to  be  so  easily  satisfied. 
He  was  pursued  to  Harwich,  where  he  had  embarked,  and  over- 
taken before  he  had  reached  the  opposite  shore.  Being  brought 
to  Dover,  his  head  was  struck  off  on  the  side  of  a  small  boat,  and 
his  body  was  left  on  the  beach,  where  it  was  found  by  his  chap- 
lain, who  conveyed  it  to  be  buried  at  Wingfield  in  Suffolk. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  country  now  showed  itself  in  tu- 
mults and  insurrections.  The  most  formidable  was  one  that 
broke  out  in  Kent,  headed  by  a  man  named  Jack  Cade,  who  de- 
feated an  army  of  15,000  of  the  king's  troops  at  Sevenoaks,  and 
elated  by  this  victory,  advanced  to  London.  Entering  the  city,  he 
put  to  death  the  sheriff  and  several  nobles,  and,  striking  with  his 
staff  what  is  called  London  Stone,  said,  "  Now  I  am  master  of 
London."  But  his  triumph  did  not  last  long,  for  Lord  Scales, 
with  a  strong  body  of  men,  soon  drove  out  both  him  and  his  rab- 
ble ;  and,  a  pardon  being  offered  to  all  who  would  return  to  their 
homes,  Cade  soon  found  himself  without  a  single  follower.  For 
a  short  time  he  wandered  about  in  disguise,  but  was  at  last  found 
lurking  in  a  garden  at  Kothfield,  in  Sussex,  where  he  was  killed 
by  Alexander  Eden,  a  gentleman  of  Kent. 

In  1451  Calais  was  all  that  remained  to  the  English  in  Fiance. 
The  venerable  Talbot,  now  in  his  80th  year,  obtained  permission 
to  make  a  last  effort  for  the  recovery  of  Guienne.  He  landed  at 
Bordeaux,  October  17,  1452,  and  for  a  time  success  attended 
him ;  but  on  July  23,  1453,  this  brave  veteran  was  killed  in  an 
attack  on  the  French  camp  at  Chatillon  ;  and  his  son,  Lord 
Lisle,  refusing  to  comply  with  his  father's  entreaties  that  he 
would  fly  and  save  himself,  was  slain  fighting  by  his  side. 

The  duke  of  Somerset  now  returned  to  England,  and  became 
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the  queen's  adviser  and  favourite.  His  miseonduct  in  France 
had  made  him  very  unpopular,  and  all  eyes  naturally  looked  up 
to  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  acquitted  himself  so  well  during 
his  regency.  In  1454  the  king  sank  into  a  state  of  total  bodily 
and  mental  weakness.  The  duke  of  York  was  made  protector  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  power  was  to  put 
Somerset  in  prison.  The  king  soon  after  recovered  his  reason, 
and  then  Somerset  was  set  at  liberty,  and  York  displaced  from 
the  protectorship. 

The  animosity  between  these  two  nobles  soon  afterwards  threw 
the  whole  nation  into  a  ferment.  They  both  assembled  their 
friends  and  vassals,  and  met  at  St.  Alban's,  where  a  desperate 
battle  was  fought,  May  3,  1455,  in  which  Somerset  was  killed, 
and  the  duke  of  York  was  completely  victorious.  The  king, 
whom  Somerset  had  dragged  much  against  his  will  into  the 
battle,  was  wounded,  and  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  tanner. 
Here  the  duke  of  York  found  him,  and,  falling  upon  his  knees 
before  him,  declared  himself  his  loyal  subject,  and  ready  to  obey 
his  commands.  "  If  so,"  said  the  king,  "  then  stop  the  pursuit 
and  slaughter." 

The  use  which  was  made  by  the  duke  of  York  of  this  signal 
victory  was  marked  with  the  greatest  gentleness  and  moderation. 
He  conducted  Henry  to  London,  and  treated  him  with  every 
mark  of  submission  and  respect ;  and  though  some  people  regard 
the  duke's  conduct  on  this  occasion  as  a  deep-laid  artifice  to  lull 
the  royal  party  into  security  till  his  own  plots  were  more  fully 
ripe,  we  may  rather  hope  that  it  may  have  really  proceeded  from 
the  natural  goodness  of  his  disposition  :  for  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  unhappy  contest  he  seemed  more  inclined  to  mercy  than 
to  vengeance. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  York's  professions  of  loyalty,  yet, 
under  pretence  of  freeing  the  king  from  evil  counsellors,  lie  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  a  civil  war  against  him  ;  and  the  battle  of 
St.  Alban's  was  followed  by  many  others,  which  were  fought 
with  various  success  between  the  two  parties.  At  last  the  duke 
declared  his  secret  views  on  the  crown  itself;  and  on  this  many 
who  had  joined  him  because  they  supposed  him  to  be  contending 
solely  for  the  public  good,  deserted  his  standard.  He,  seeing 
himself  thus  suddenly  abandoned,  retired  for  a  time  into  Ireland. 
Nevil,  earl  of  Warwick,  a  very  powerful  nobleman,  and  brother 
to  the  duchess  of  York,  assembled  a  body  of  25,000  men,  and 

obtained   at  Northampton  so  great  a  victory  over  the  royalists 
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that  they  fled  in  all  directions.  The  queen,  and  her  son  the 
prince  of  Wales,  were  obliged  to  fly  with  a  few  attendants,  and 
escaped  with  great  difficulty  into  Scotland,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  great  kindness  by  the  young  king,  James  III.,  and 
were  soon  after  joined  by  the  duke  of  Exeter,  and  others  of  the 
king's  friends,  who  now  began  to  be  called  Lancastricuis.  The  earl 
of  Warwick,  after  the  battle  of  Northampton,  had  found  the  king 
sitting  alone  in  his  tent,  and  carried  him  in  triumph  to  London. 

The  duke  of  York  now  returned  to  England,  and  laid  be- 
fore the  parliament  his  claim  to  the  crown.  That  he  was  the 
direct  heir  of  Edward  III.  could  not  be  denied  ;  but  then  the 
principle  of  keeping  the  succession  in  the  direct  line  was  not 
always  strictly  attended  to  ;  and  the  parliament  was  unwilling 
to  dethrone  the  reigning  king.  It  was  therefore  determined, 
after  many  warm  debates,  that  Henry  should  continue  on  the 
throne  during  his  life,  but  that,  on  his  death,  the  duke  of  York 
and  his  heirs  should  succeed,  instead  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  the 
king's  only  child.  But  Margaret  was  not  of  a  disposition  calmly 
to  see  her  son  thus  set  aside.  By  great  exertions  she  contrived 
to  collect  a  body  of  20,000  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  borderers, 
whom  she  enticed  into  her  service  by  the  promise  of  giving 
them  the  plunder  of  the  fertile  lands  of  England.  With  this 
army  she  proceeded  towards  London,  and  at  Wakefield  was  met 
by  the  duke  of  York,  who,  not  aware  of  the  number  of  her 
forces,  had  with  him  only  5000  men.  He  wished  to  have  re- 
mained on  the  defensive  in  Sandal  castle,  near  Wakefield,  till  his 
son  Edward  should  arrive  with  a  reinforcement ;  but  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  earl  of  Salisbury  he  changed  his  plan,  and  on  the  30th 
of  December,  1460,  marched  in  order  of  battle  to  meet  the  enemy 
■ — a  fatal  determination,  for  his  little  army  was  totally  defeated. 
He  himself  was  among  the  first  who  fell,  and  the  spot  where 
he  was  slain  is  still  fenced  off  in  a  corner  of  a  field  near  Sandal. 
Richard  duke  of  York  had  many  great  and  good  qualities,  and  his 
death  was  sincerely  lamented  by  all  who  had  taken  up  his  cause. 
He  left  three  sons,  Edward,  George,  and  Richard,  and  three 
daughters.  Another  son,  Edmund,  who  was  earl  of  Rutland,  a 
beautiful  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  was  killed  on  the  same  day 
with  his  father,  being  butchered  by  Lord  Clifford  on  Wakefield 
bridge,  where  a  small  chapel,  which  is  still  standing,  Mas  after- 
wards built,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  bloody  deed. 

Margaret,  equally  merciless  in  victory  as  she  had  been  un- 
daunted  in  defeat,    sent    the   earl   of  Salisbury,  and  many  other 
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knights  and  gentlemen,  to  Pontefract,  where  they  were  beheaded 
without  a  trial.  She  caused  the  head  of  the  duke  of  York  to  be 
stuck  on  the  gates  of  York,  with  a  paper  crown  on  it.  The 
head  of  the  innocent  Rutland  was  also  cut  off  and  placed  by  the 
side  of  his  father's.  The  queen  then  set  forward  to  London  ;  and 
the  borderers  fully  availed  themselves  of  their  licence  to  plun- 
der, for  they  pillaged  and  burnt  every  church  and  dwelling, 
marking  their  way  by  fire  and  devastation. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  hastened  to  meet  the  queen,  taking  with 
him  the  poor  passive  king.  On  February  17,  1461,  the  two 
armies  met  at  St.  Alban's,  which  was  the  second  time  the  scene 
of  a  bloody  battle.  The  Lancastrians  obtained  the  victory,  and 
Warwick  fled  from  the  field,  leaving  the  king  behind,  who  rejoiced 
to  be  restored  to  the  queen  and  his  son.  Margaret,  however, 
notwithstanding  this  victory,  finding,  as  she  advanced  nearer 
London,  that  the  party  of  Yorkists  was  stronger  than  she  had 
expected,  was  obliged  to  retreat  again  into  the  north  ;  and  Ed- 
ward the  young  duke  of  York,  after  obtaining  a  victory  over  the 
Lancastrians  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  near  Hereford,  entered  London 
on  the  3rd  of  March,  and  was  proclaimed  king  with  the  loudest 
acclamations  of  the  populace.  The  next  day  he  went  in  solemn 
procession  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
throne,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  nobles  who  were  present. 
Henry  VI.  lived  many  years  after  this  event,  but,  as  we  are  now 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  his  reig?i,  this  chapter  had,  perhaps, 
best  end  here. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXII. 


A  Ship  of  the  time    A  Ship  of  Bcauchamp, 
of  Richard  II.       Earl  of  Warwick,  1420. 


Ships  of  the  time  of 
Edward  III. 


I  hope 


Mary.     I  am  glad  the  duke  of  York  is  made  king, 
there  will  be  some  quiet  now. 

Mrs.  Marhham.    I  fear  you  will  be  disappointed.    Margaret, 
you  will  find,  did  not  submit  patiently  to  see  her  son  deprived  of 


his  rights. 
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Richard.  Of  his  rights,  mamma  !  Why  you  know  he  had  none, 
for  the  duke  of  York  had  more  right  to  the  crown  than  he  had. 

Mrs.  M.  I  see,  my  dear,  you  are  like  the  rest  of  the  good 
people  of  England,  who,  while  they  had  a  brave  and  victorious 
monarch  like  Henry  V.,  never  troubled  themselves  about  the 
forgotten  claims  of  the  Mortimers  ;  but  you  now  find  out  that 
his  poor  helpless  son  is  a  usurper,  and  are  become  a  furious 
Yorkist. 

Richard.  Why,  to  be  sure,  mamma,  there  is  something  in 
that ;  for,  as  to  Henry  VI.,  he  was  no  better  than  a  baby  king 
from  first  to  last. 

Mrs.  M.  Some  witty  person  has  said,  "  Princes  are  flattered 
by  all  things  but  their  horses,  who  will  make  no  more  ceremony 
about  throwing  a  king  than  a  groom  ;  "  and  few  kings  can  have 
been  earlier  inured  to  flattery  than  Henry  VI.  :  for,  when  only 
eight  months  old,  he  was  kept  quiet  on  his  mother's  lap,  to 
listen,  or  rather  appear  to  listen,  to  a  long  oration  from  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  called  him  "  a  most  toward  prince 
and  sovereign  governor."  However,  Henry  was  better  off  than 
most  princes  in  having  a  wise  and  sincere  friend  in  the  good  old 
Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  who,  when  the  king  was  eleven 
years  old,  not  only  himself  reprimanded  him,  but  also  desired  the 
council  would  in  a  body  admonish  him  of  his  faults  ;  and  we  may 
hope  their  admonitions  were  not  thrown  away  ;  for  though  he  was 
a  very  insignificant  king,  he  was,  as  a  man,  amiable,  well-mean- 
ing, and  pious.  Indeed,  an  old  historian  says  of  him,  that  "  there 
never  was  a  more  holy  nor  a  better  creature,  a  man  of  meek  spirit 
and  a  simple  wit,  preferring  peace  to  war,  and  rest  to  business,  and 
honesty  before  profit.  He  was  governed  of  those  he  should  have 
ruled,  and  bridled  of  those  he  should  have  sharply  spurred." 

Mary.  Pray,  mamma,  why  was  the  duke  of  Gloucester's 
wife  accused  of  witchcraft ;  and  what  are  witches  ? 

Mrs.  M.  There  are  no  such  people  as  witches  in  reality ;  but 
it  was  one  of  the  vulgar  superstitions  of  those  ignorant  times  to 
believe  that  God  permitted  his  all-wise  decrees  to  be  influenced 
by  the  malevolent  feelings  of  particular  persons,  who  were  called 
witches  and  sorcerers,  and  were  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
destroying  life  and  health  by  their  spells.  It  would  be  a  most  un- 
profitable waste  of  time  to  recount  the  wild  and  idle  opinions 
that  were  entertained  on  this  subject. 

Mary.    But  why  was  Eleanor  Cobham  thought  to  be  a  witch  ? 

Mrs.  M.    One  of  the  proofs  that  were  brought  against  her  was 
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a  paper  of  mathematical  figures  written  by  her  priest,  which  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  who  found  it  imagined  to  be  some 
magical  incantation  ;  but  the  real  cause  of  poor  Eleanor's  accu- 
sation was  the  Cardinal  Beaufort's  hatred  of  her  husband,  which 
made  him  glad  to  vex  and  injure  him  in  every  possible  way. 

Mary.  Then  I  am  sure  the  duke  of  Gloucester  could  not 
have  liked  the  cardinal. 

Mrs.  31.  We  cannot  suppose  that  he  felt  much  good  will  to- 
wards him*  But  Gloucester,  the  good  Duke  Humphrey,  as  he 
is  called,  was  a  man  of  high  principles  and  integrity,  and  sacri- 
ficed his  private  feelings  of  resentment  to  what  he  considered  his 
duty  to  his  king. 

Richard.  What  three  fine  fellows  Henry  V.  and  his  two 
brothers  were ! 

Mrs.  M.  It  is  not  often  that  history  presents  to  us  three 
brothers  of  such  fine  qualities  and  such  superior  abilities.  I 
think  that,  of  the  three,  the  duke  of  Bedford  is  my  favourite ; 
and,  excepting  that  dreadful  blot  in  his  conduct  towards  Joan  of 
Arc,  he  was  "  a  man  almost  blameless."  When  Charles  VII. 
got  possession  of  Rouen,  his  courtiers  proposed  to  him  to  destroy 
a  monument  of  black  marble  that  was  raised  on  the  grave  of  the 
English  hero.  "  No,"  said  Charles,  "  let  him  repose  in  peace, 
and  be  thankful  that  he  does  repose ;  for  were  he  to  awake,  he 
would  make  the  stoutest  of  us  tremble." 

Richard.  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  exact  business  of 
the  parliament  is. 

Mrs.  M.  If  you  mean  what  the  business  of  the  parliament  is 
now,  that  would  lead  me  into  too  long  a  detail ;  but  if  you  want 
to  know  what  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  our  history,  I  can,  I 
believe,  satisfy  you. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  parliament  had  little  else  to  do 
but  to  grant  supplies  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  king's 
wars.  As  its  necessity  and  importance  increased,  so  did  its 
power ;  and  succeeding  kings,  whatever  laws  they  might  make, 
could  not  establish  them  till  they  were  ratified  by  the  parliament. 
In  Richard  the  Second's  reign  these  functions  were  reversed  ;  the 
parliament  made  the  laws,  and  the  king  sanctioned  them.  The 
re5gns  of  the  Lancastrian  kings  proved  favourable  to  the  liberty 
of  the  people :  for  the  first  two  monarchs  of  that  family,  con- 
scious of  the  weakness  of  their  own  title,  and  how  much  they 
owed  to  the  good-will  of  the  people,  were  naturally  inclined  to 
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make  concessions  to  them  ;  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  the 
power  of  the  parliament  became  confirmed.  And  though  the  con- 
stitution, government,  and  laws  of  England  had  not  then  arrived 
at  that  degree  of  perfection  which  they  have  since  attained,  yet  they 
were  even  then  better  than  those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe ; 
at  least  if  we  may  believe  Philip  de  Comines,  a  French  writer,  who 
wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  own  times  (which  are  the  times  we  are 
now  speaking  of),  and  who  says,  "  in  my  opinion,  of  all  the  states 
in  the  world  that  I  have  seen,  England  is  the  country  where  the 
commonwealth  is  best  governed,  and  the  people  least  oppressed." 

Richard.  But  surely,  mamma,  during  the  civil  wars  the  people 
must  have  been  oppressed  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  sufferings  of  many  thousands  of  individuals 
must  doubtless  have  been  very  great ;  but  the  laws  and  constitution 
remained  unchanged ;  and  the  cause  of  freedom,  having  once 
taken  root,  strengthened  by  degrees,  till  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  the  dignity  of  the  crown  became,  at 
length,  happily  balanced. 

George.  As  Richard  says  he  means  some  time  or  other  to  be 
a  member  of  parliament,  it  may  be  very  right  to  tell  him  about 
laws  and  government,  and  all  that ;  but  as  I  should  like  to  be  a 
sailor,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  something  about  ships,  and  the 
progress  of  the  British  navy. 

Mrs.  M.  Henry  IV.,  who  was  in  many  respects  a  politic  ruler, 
strengthened  his  navy,  and  checked  the  depredations  of  the  priva- 
teers, who  had  become  so  troublesome,  since  the  time  of  Edward 
III.,  as  greatly  to  impede  the  commerce  of  England.  His  son, 
Henry  V.,  was  as  victorious  by  sea  as  by  land ;  and  while  he  and 
the  duke  of  Bedford  lived,  England  maintained  the  dominion  of  the 
narrow  seas.  Then  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  for  a  while 
kept  up  the  honour  of  the  English  navy.  During  the  long  Mars  of 
York  and  Lancaster  its  glory  declined  ;  but  again  revived  under 
Edward  IV.,  who  not  only  was  an  encourager  of  commerce,  but 
was  also  a  sort  of  merchant  himself,  for  he  had  many  trading  ves- 
sels of  his  own.  In  his  reign  the  fisheries  also  began  to  be  much 
attended  to,  so  that,  about  this  period,  many  different  kinds  of 
ships  were  employed.  The  importance  of  a  navy  to  England  was 
long  ago  discovered,  and  in  a  poem  written  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  we  are  told  that  our  prosperity  can  never  be 
shaken  so  long  as  we  keep  possession  of  our  "  sea  walle." 

The  construction  of  ships  had  undergone  very  great  changes 
since  the  reign  of  Richard  II.     The  ships  of  war  were  of  a  much 
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larger  size,  and  on  the  top  of  the  mast  was  a  little  wooden  tower, 
where  three  or  four  men  could  stand  to  hurl  down  stones  and 
arrows  into  an  enemy's  ship.  In  Henry  the  Sixth's  time  decks 
and  bowsprits  were  added ;  and  the  large  ships  were  exceedingly 
encumbered  by  a  sort  of  wooden  house  or  castle  at  each  end. 

George.  Oh  pray,  dear  mamma,  don't  forget  to  call  it  fore 
and  aft,  instead  of  talking  of  each  end. 

Mrs.  M.  I  see  I  must  take  care  what  I  am  about  when  I 
describe  ships  to  such  an  experienced  seaman. — The  ships  of  war 
were  much  ornamented  with  gilding  and  painting ;  and  armorial 
bearing's  and  badges  were  embroidered  on  the  sails  and  streamers. 
The  vessel  in  which  Henry  V.  sailed  to  France,  just  before  the 
battle  of  Azincourt,  had  purple  sails  embroidered  with  gold. 

George.  Well,  give  me  good  plain  sail  cloth  and  a  50-gun  frigate. 

Mrs.  M.  The  ships  I  have  been  describing  were  not  without 
guns,  though  these  guns  were  not  very  serviceable ;  for  they 
were  fixed  in  their  places  in  the  ship,  and  had  no  carriages. 

Mary.  Pray,  mamma,  what  is  London  Stone,  that  Jack  Cade 
struck  with  his  staff? 

Mrs.  M.  It  is  a  large  stone,  preserved  to  this  day  in  Cannon- 
street,  in  the  city.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  placed  there  by 
the  Romans,  to  mark  the  spot  from  which  they  measured  the 
distances  from  London. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

EDWARD    IV. 

Years  after  Christ,  14G1— 1483. 


Arms  of  Edward  IV.  from  Windsor. 
Figures  of  Charles  VII.  and  Joan  of  Arc  from  the  Monument  at  Orleans. 

Edward  was  scarcely  nineteen  years  old  when  he  found  himself, 
almost  beyond  his  own  expectations,  thus  suddenly  placed  on  the 
throne.  He  was  brave,  active,  and  enterprising,  with  a  capacity 
far  beyond  his  years,  and  was  exceedingly  handsome.  Comines 
says  of  him,  that  **  he  was  tall  of  person,  fair  of  face,  of  a  most 
princely  presence,  and  altogether  the  goodliest  man  that  ever 
mine  eyes  beheld;"  but  one  almost  regrets  to  find  all  these 
attractive  and  brilliant  qualities  in  a  sovereign  whose  character 
is  blackened  by  the  worst  vices.  In  peace  he  revel 'ed  in  every 
kind  of  self-indulgence,  and  in  war  was  sanguinary  beyond  all 
who  had  gone  before  him.  As  a  warrior  he  had  great  skill,  or, 
at  least,  great  success.  He  told  Comines  that  he  had  been  in 
nine  battles,  in  eight  of  which  he  fought  on  foot,  and  had  never 
once  been  defeated. 

The  first  battle  which  was  fought  after  he  became  kino:  was  at 
Towton,  a  village  between  Ferrybridge  and  Tadcaster.  Never 
did  two  mighty  armies  encounter  each  other  with  more  inveterate 
hatred  ;  and  the  orders  of  the  commanders  on  each  side  were  to 
take  no  prisoners,  and  give  no  quarter.     The  battle  lasted  from 
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early  in  the  morning  till  late  in  the  evening,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  bloody  ever  fought  in  Britain.  The  snow  fell  thickly,  but 
the  Yorkists  had  their  backs  to  the  storm,  while  the  Lancas- 
trians, who  faced  it,  were  greatly  incommoded  by  it.  The  latter 
after  a  desperate  struggle  at  length  gave  way,  and,  flying  from  the 
field,  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter.  When  the  news  of 
this  defeat  reached  York,  Henry  and  his  family,  who  were  there 
waiting  the  result,  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation  to  Scotland. 

A  parliament,  which  was  now  summoned  to  settle  the  govern- 
ment, confirmed  Edward's  title  to  the  throne.  The  new  king 
satiated  his  revengeful  temper  by  many  bloody  executions,  and 
every  Lancastrian  who  fell  into  his  hands  was  condemned  as  a 
traitor.  To  strengthen  his  own  party,  he  conferred  honours  and 
titles  on  all  his  friends.  Indeed,  it  was  doubly  expedient  for  him 
to  make  new  peers,  since  the  late  exterminating  wars,  and  the 
executions  which  he  himself  had  caused  to  be  made,  had  greatly 
reduced  the  numbers  of  the  nobility.  lie  created  his  brother 
George  duke  of  Clarence,  and  his  brother  Richard  duke  of 
Gloucester. 

In  the  mean  time  Queen  Margaret  made  two  voyages  to 
France  in  hopes  of  obtaining  aid  from  thence.  At  last  Louis  XL, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  Charles  VII.  in  1461,  supplied  her 
with  a  small  body  of  troops,  on  condition  that  she  should  give 
Calais  up  to  him,  if  she  ever  regained  the  crown  of  England. 
With  these  troops  she  advanced  from  Scotland,  and  took  the 
castles  of  Alnwick  and  Bamborough,  in  Northumberland.  But 
her  success  was  of  short  duration.  Lord  Montacute,  brother  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  gained  a  victory  over  her  at  Hedgely 
Moor,  April  25th,  1464  ;  and  three  weeks  afterwards  he  gained 
another  at  Hexham,  which  was  so  decisive,  that  Henry  was  only 
saved  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse  from  being  made  prisoner. 
The  queen  and  her  son  sought  to  conceal  themselves  in  a  wood ; 
but  there,  losing  their  way,  they  fell  amongst  a  gang  of  robbers, 
who  took  from  them  everything  they  had  that  was  valuable.  The 
robbers  then  luckily  began  to  quarrel  about  the  division  of  the 
plunder,  which  gave  Margaret  and  the  prince  an  opportunity  of 
escaping  from  them.  As  they  were  wandering  about  bewildered 
in  the  wood,  they  encountered  another  robber.  The  queen, 
knowing  that  both  flight  and  resistance  were  impossible,  went 
boldly  up  to  him,  and,  presenting  her  son,  said,  "  Behold,  my 
friend,  the  son  of  your  king  !     I  commit  him  to  your  protection :" 
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which  appeal  so  wrought  upon  the  man,  that  he  led  him  to  a 
place  of  concealment,  where  they  remained  till  the  pursuit  was 
over.  He  then  conducted  them  to  the  sea-coast,  from  whence 
they  made  their  escape  to  France. 

Henry,  meanwhile,  had  fled  into  Lancashire,  where  he  was 
with  difficulty  protected  by  his  friends  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
where  he  suffered  many  hardships  and  privations  in  his  wander- 
ings from  one  place  of  concealment  to  another.  In  July,  1465, 
as  he  was  at  dinner  at  Waddington  Hall,  he  was  betrayed  by  a 
monk  to  Sir  James  Harrington,  who  conveyed  him  to  London, 
and  resigned  him  into  the  hands  of  his  great  enemy,  the  earl  of 
Warwick.  Warwick  treated  him  with  the  utmost  indignity,  and, 
tying  his  feet  in  the  stirrups,  as  if  he  had  been  a  criminal,  com- 
pelled him  to  ride  in  that  manner  three  times  round  the  pillory, 
while  the  populace  were  by  proclamation  forbidden  to  show  him 
any  marks  of  respect  or  compassion.  He  was  then  committed  to 
the  Tower. 

The  Lancastrians  were  now  reduced  to  so  much  distress,  that 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  nobles  of  that  party  were  abso- 
lutely begging  their  bread  in  foreign  lands,  while  the  Yorkists 
were  revelling  in  their  forfeited  estates.  Edward  indulged  him- 
self in  all  the  luxuries  and  pleasures  to  which  his  disposition 
strongly  inclined  him.  Some  time  before  he  had  become  at- 
tached to  Elizabeth  Wydville,  daughter  of  Jaqueline  duchess  of 
Bedford  (who,  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  had  married 
Sir  Richard  Wydville),  and  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey,  of  Grooby, 
by  whom  she  had  two  sons.  Edward  soon  after  privately  mar- 
ried her,  though  he  did  not  at  first  venture  to  declare  his  mar- 
riage. The  court  was  soon  filled  by  the  new  queen's  relations. 
Her  father  was  created  Lord  Rivers.  Her  three  brothers  and 
five  sisters  were  all  raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  and  married 
into  the  greatest  families,  and  her  eldest  son  was  married  to  the 
king's  niece,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Exeter.  This  sudden  pros- 
perity made  the  new  queen's  family  objects  of  jealousy  to  all  the 
other  courtiers ;  and  though  the  court  was  one  continued  scene 
of  revelry,  there  was  no  real  happiness  to  be  found  in  it,  for 
under  an  outside  of  gaiety  and  amusement  was  hid  a  smothered 
fire  of  hatred  and  envy. 

The  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  been  desirous  to  connect  the 
king  with  some  powerful  foreign  family,  was  exceedingly  indig- 
nant at  his  impolitic  marriage,  and  could  with  difficulty  conceal 
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his  dislike  of  the  queen  and  all  her  relations.  The  king's  two 
brothers  also,  seeing  themselves  supplanted  by  these  new  favour- 
ites, felt  a  growing  antipathy  to  them  all.  The  queen's  father 
and  one  of  her  brothers  were,  however,  soon  removed  out  of  the 
reach  of  enmity,  being  killed  in  an  insurrection  which  broke  out 
in  1469.  In  the  same  year  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  mar- 
ried Isabella,  Warwick's  eldest  daughter,  conspired  with  his 
father-in-law  against  the  king.  They  at  first  retired  into  France, 
where  they  were  soon  joined  by  all  the  scattered  friends  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster.  Queen  Margaret,  who,  with  her  son,  had 
been  living  in  retirement  in  Lorraine,  seized  this  opportunity  of 
again  coming  forward,  and  cemented  the  union  she  now  made 
with  Warwick,  who  had  before  been  her  most  inveterate  enemy, 
by  the  marriage  of  the  young  prince,  her  son,  with  the  earl's 
youngest  daughter  Anne.  And  it  was  concerted  amongst  them 
to  dethrone  Edward,  and  that  Warwick  should  be  regent  of 
England  during  the  life  of  Henry,  or  till  his  son,  Prince  Edward, 
should  be  of  age  ;  and  that,  in  case  the  prince  should  die  without 
children,  Clarence  should  be  king  after  him. 

While  these  plans  were  forming,  Edward  was  giving  himself 
up  to  a  succession  of  diversions ;  and  though  he  was  warned  of 
the  coming  storm  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  married 
one  of  his  sisters,  still  he  seemed  wilfully  blind  to  his  danger  ; 
and  when  Warwick  landed  at  Dartmouth,  September  13,  1470, 
and  was  joined  by  numbers  of  disaffected  persons,  he  was  as  much 
taken  by  surprise  as  if  he  had  received  no  notice  of  the  intended 
invasion.  With  great  hazard  he  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
escaped  in  a  trading  vessel  to  Friesland.  They  had  embarked 
with  so  much  haste,  that  they  were  unprovided  with  money 
enough  to  pay  for  their  passage,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to 
recompense  the  captain  of  the  ship  by  giving  him  his  cloak.  The 
queen  remained  in  England,  and,  with  her  daughters,  took  refuge 
in  the  Sanctuary  at  Westminster,  where  her  son,  afterwards 
Edward  V.,  was  born. 

Edward  being  gone,  and  the  Yorkists  stunned,  as  it  were,  by 
so  sudden  a  blow,  the  earl  of  Warwick  carried  all  before  him. 
The  poor  forgotten  Henry  was  now  dragged  from  his  prison,  and 
once  more  made  a  king.  But  he  enjoyed,  or  rather  endured,  his 
restoration,  only  a  few  months  ;  for  the  Yorkists  recovering 
from  their  consternation,  Edward  returned  to  England,  and, 
early  in  1471,  regained   possession  of  London,  and  again  com- 
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mitted  his  helpless  rival  to  the  Tower.  Warwick  collected  all 
his  forces,  and  marched  in  haste  against  Edward,  who,  aware  of 
his  movements,  advanced  to  meet  him.  The  two  armies  ap- 
proached eacli  other  near  Barnet,  April  12th,  and  in  the  night- 
time the  fickle  Clarence  deserted  to  his  brother  with  12,000  men. 
The  next  day  the  fight  began,  and  the  advantage  was  undecided, 
till  the  soldiers  of  Warwick  attacked  by  mistake  a  party  of  their 
own  friends,  who,  thinking  they  were  betrayed,  immediately  fled. 
This  threw  the  Lancastrians  into  confusion,  and  Edward,  im- 
proving the  advantage,  became  entire  master  of  the  field.  The 
great  earl  of  Warwick  died  covered  with  wounds,  and  many  other 
nobles  fell  with  him. 

Queen  Margaret  and  her  son  had  embarked  for  England  on 
March  the  4th,  but  had  been  tossed  about  by  contrary  winds, 
and  did  not  land  till  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  battle 
of  Barnet  was  fought.  When,  instead  of  the  triumphant  return 
they  had  anticipated,  they  found  that  all  their  hopes  were  blasted 
by  the  catastrophe  of  that  fatal  day,  the  queen's  undaunted 
spirit  forsook  her  for  the  first  time.  She  sunk  to  the  ground  and 
fainted.  When  she  revived,  she  fled  with  her  son  to  the  Sanc- 
tuary at  Beaulieu,  and  intended  to  have  returned  immediately  to 
France ;  but  some  of  the  dispersed  Lancastrians  gathering 
around  her,  she  was  persuaded  to  stay  and  make  one  more  effort 
to  regain  the  kingdom :  a  fatal  resolution,  which  cost  the  lives 
of  many  brave  men,  who  were  defeated  and  slain  in  a  battle  that 
was  fought  at  Tewkesbury  on  the  3rd  of  May.  The  queen  and  the 
young  prince  were  soon  after  taken  prisoners,  and  thus  an  end  was 
put  to  the  bloody  contest  between  these  two  rival  families — a  con- 
test which  had  lasted  eighteen  years,  and  had  cost  the  lives  of  sixty 
princes  of  the  royal  family,  above  one-half  of  the  nobles  and  prin- 
cipal gentry  of  the  kingdom,  and  100,000  of  the  common  people. 

After  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  the  young  prince  Edward 
was  brought  into  the  king's  presence,  who  asked  him  how  he 
dared  to  come  into  his  kingdom  in  arms?  He  boldly  replied, 
"  I  came  to  recover  my  father's  kingdom  :"  upon  which  Edward 
struck  him  on  his  face  with  his  gauntlet,  and  the  dukes  of  Cla- 
rence and  Gloucester,  with  their  attendants,  instantly  fell  upoD 
him  with  their  swords,  and  killed  him. — Margaret  survived  her 
son  nine  miserable  years,  five  of  which  she  was  kept  prisoner  in 
the  Tower.  Louis  XI.  then  ransomed  her,  and  she  returned  to 
France,  where  she  died  in  1480. 
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Edward,  after  the  murder  of  the  prince,  returned  in  triumph 
to  London,  and  the  next  day  Henry  VI.  was  found  dead  in  the 
Tower.  The  manner  of  his  death  will  probably  ever  be  a  secret ; 
but  there  is  a  suspicion  of  his  having  been  murdered  by  the  duke 
of  Gloucester.  By  the  death  of  Prince  Edward,  Anne,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  was  now  a  widow.  Gloucester,  though 
his  hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  husband,  resolved  to 
marry  her ;  but  Clarence,  who  had  married  her  eldest  sister, 
wished  her  to  remain  single,  that  he  might  secure  to  himself  the 
whole  of  Earl  Warwick's  vast  estates,  and  contrived  to  secrete  her. 
At  last  Gloucester  discovered  her,  disguised  as  a  cookmaid  in 
London,  and  immediately  married  her. 

In  1475  Edward  made  great  preparations  for  a  war  with 
France,  and  landed  at  Calais  with  30,000  men.  But  while  the 
English  at  home  were  expecting  great  conquests  from  this  power- 
ful armament,  Edward,  who  was  now  grown  indolent,  and  fonder 
of  pleasure  than  of  war,  suffered  himself  to  be  cajoled,  by  the 
cunning  of  Louis  XL,  into  a  disgraceful  peace,  and  into  the 
acceptance  of  a  large  sum  of  money  as  the  price  of  his  peaceable 
return  to  England.  Louis  also  corrupted  the  integrity  of  many 
of  the  English  nobles,  and  bribed  them  by  rich  presents  and 
pensions  to  be  favourable  to  the  interests  of  France. 

The  king  now  led  a  life  of  self-indulgence  and  luxury ;  but  he 
had  one  secret  care  which  corroded  all  his  enjoyments.  Although 
the  family  of  Lancaster  had  been  in  a  manner  extirpated,  one  dis- 
tant and  illegitimate  branch  still  remained.  Henry  Tudor,  earl 
of  Richmond,  a  grandson  of  Owen  Tudor,  was  descended,  by  his 
mother,  from  a  natural  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  was  now  con- 
sidered as  the  only  representative  of  the  Lancaster  family.  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
who  protected  him  from  every  attempt  which  the  king  of  Eng- 
land made  to  get  him  into  his  power.  Edward  promised  to  marry 
the  young  Richmond  to  his  eldest  daughter,  and  thus  to  unite 
the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  and  by  this  promise  the 
duke  was  prevailed  on  to  send  him  to  England.  But  no  sooner 
was  he  set  out  than  the  duke  began  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Ed- 
ward's intentions,  and  sent  after  Richmond  and  brought  him 
back,  and  thus,  probably,  saved,  him  from  destruction  ;  for  Ed- 
ward's disposition  to  cruelty  seemed  to  have  increased  with  his 
years. 

In  1478,  Clarence,  having  spoken  with  imprudent  freedom  of 
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the  king1,  Edward  appeared  glad  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  get- 
ting rid  of  a  brother  whose  fickleness  and  petulance  were  conti- 
nually giving  him  offence.  Clarence  was  impeached  and  con- 
demned to  die  by  the  parliament ;  but,  as  a  royal  and  brotherly 
favour,  the  king  allowed  him  to  choose  the  manner  of  his  death. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  historians  when  they  gravely  tell  us  that 
he  desired  to  be  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey.  He  left  a  son 
who  had  the  title  of  Warwick  from  his  grandfather,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, afterwards  countess  of  Salisbury,  who  both,  as  you  will  hear, 
died  on  the  scaffold. 

Edward  was  chiefly  employed  during  his  latter  years  in  making" 
negotiations  with  foreign  princes,  most  of  which  came  to  nothing. 
In  his  private  life  he  was  sunk  in  sloth  and  vice.  He  died 
April  9,  1483,  in  the  forty -first  year  of  his  age  and  the  twenty- 
third  of  his  reign.  His  life  is  said  to  have  been  shortened  by  his 
excesses,  and  by  vexation  at  having  been  outwitted  by  Louis  XI. 
in  a  negotiation  for  a  marriage  he  had  much  at  heart,  between  his 
eldest  daughter  and  the  dauphin. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Wydville,  and  left  two  sons  and  five 
daughters : 

Edward,  who  succeeded  him  ; 

Richard,  duke  of  York  ; 

Elizabeth,  married  the  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry 
VII. ; 

Cecilia,  married  Lord  Wells ; 

Anne,  married  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ; 

Bridget,  a  nun  ; 

Catherine,  married  the  earl  of  Devonshire. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXIII. 

George.  As  for  that  Louis  XL,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
him,  and  his  cunning,  and  his  bribing  King  Edward  and  his 
courtiers. 

Richard.  But  I  think  it  was  much  worse  in  Edward  and  his 
nobles  to  accept  bribes  from  a  king  of  France.  Well,  I  think 
that  will  not  happen  again  :   at  least  not  in  our  time,  I  hope. 

Mrs.  Marhham.  Philip  de  Comines  gives  an  entertaining 
account,  though  at  the  same  time  rather  a  mortifying  one,  of 
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the  artful  way  in  which  Louis  cajoled  the  English.  All  the 
while  he  was  treating  Edward  and  his  courtiers  with  the  most 
profound  respect  to  their  faces,  he  used  behind  their  backs  to 
divert  himself  and  his  confidants  with  ridiculing  them  for  being 
so  mercenary  and  greedy. 

Richard.     Pray  who  was  this  Philip  de  Comines  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  a  Flemish  gentleman,  avIio  was  first  in  the 
service  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  afterwards  in  that  of 
Louis  XL,  and  of  his  son  Charles  VIII.  He  did  not,  like 
Froissart,  travel  about  to  collect  news,  but  merely  wrote  a  rela- 
tion of  what  passed  within  his  own  knowledge.  Having  been 
much  employed  in  affairs  of  importance  by  his  sovereigns,  and 
being  also  a  man  of  a  fine  understanding  and  clear  judgment,  his 
book  is  not  only  valuable  for  the  insight  it  gives  us  into  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  but  also  for  the  general  remarks  and  reflections 
with  which  his  anecdotes  are  interspersed.  He  gives  in  his  me- 
moirs a  melancholy  description  of  the  condition  of  the  Lancas- 
trian exiles,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  duke  of  Burgundy's 
territories.  "  Many  of  them,"  he  says,  "  were  in  such  extremity 
of  want  and  poverty,  that  no  common  beggar  could  have  been  in 
greater.  I  have  seen  the  duke  of  Exeter  (but  he  concealed  his 
name)  barefoot  and  barelegged,  begging  from  door  to  door ;  but. 
becoming  known,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  bestowed  on  him  a 
pension." 

Mary.  Indeed,  that  was  very  terrible :  but  I  hope  there  were 
not  many  who  were  so  distressed  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  state  of  the  Lancastrians  was  everywhere  de- 
plorable. Edward,  with  savage  ferocity,  did  all  he  could  to 
exterminate  them,  and  those  who  remained  in  England  could 
only  save  themselves  by  concealment.  The  son  of  that  Lord 
Clifford  who  murdered  young  Rutland  was  concealed  in  a  poor 
cottage  in  Yorkshire,  and  brought  up  as  a  shepherd.  Sir  Humphry 
Nevil,  another  Lancastrian,  was  hid  for  five  years  in  a  cave  on 
the  banks  of  the  Derwent ;  and  a  lady  of  high  rank,  and  related 
to  the  royal  family,  whose  name  I  do  not  just  now  recollect,  main- 
tained herself  and  her  family  for  some  time  by  working  with  her 
needle,  and  when  that  failed  she  was  obliged  to  beg  in  the  streets 
of  London. 

Richard.  What  did  Edward  do  with  all  the  estates  he  took 
away  from  the  Lancastrians? 

Mrs.  M.     Edward  enriched   his  two  brothers  with  many  of 
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them.  The  earl  of  Warwick  had  also  a  very  large  grant.  This 
nobleman  inherited  great  estates  from  his  ancestors,  and  had 
married  the  heiress  of  the  old  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  so 
that  he  was  the  richest  subject  in  the  kingdom.  On  his  dif- 
ferent estates  he  maintained  30,000  people,  a  number  which  must 
be  considered  as  the  more  extraordinary,  since  the  whole  king- 
dom did  not,  probably,  at  this  time  contain  much  more  than 
2,300,000  souls,  not  the  sixth  part  of  its  present  inhabitants. 
Stow,  a  writer  of  this  age,  who  has  given  us  a  survey  of  London, 
describes  Warwick  coming  there  with  a  train  of  600  men,  all  in 
red  jackets,  embroidered  on  the  sleeves  with  the  bear  and  ragged 
staff,  the  badge  of  his  family.  He  lodged  in  his  house  in  War- 
wick Lane,  and  six  oxen  were  often  consumed  in  it  for  breakfast ; 
and  not  only  his  own  people  were  fed  at  his  cost,  but  all  persons 
who  had  any  acquaintance  with  those  of  his  household  might 
come  and  carry  off  as  much  boiled  and  roast  meat  as  they  could 
take  away  on  their  daggers.  So,  you  see,  it  is  no  wonder  he  was 
popular,  and  could  raise  armies  and  make  and  unmake  kings  as 
he  pleased. 

Mary.     Pra}7",  mamma,  what  was  a  badge  ? 

Mrs.  M.  It  was  a  device  adopted  by  families,  or  individuals, 
and  worn  by  their  retainers.  Sometimes  political  parties 
adopted  these  badges,  or  devices.  For  example,  that  of  the  Lan- 
castrians was  a  red  rose ;  and  a  white  rose  was  that  of  the  house 
of  York. 

George.  All  these  parties  appear  to  me  so  bad  alike,  that, 
had  I  lived  then,  I  should  never  have  known  whether  to  have 
followed  the  red  rose  or  the  white. 

Mrs.  M.  The  events  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  are  exceed- 
ingly confused,  and  the  accounts  we  have  of  them  are  so  contra- 
dictory, that  I  have  found  no  period  of  our  history  so  difficult  as 
this.  Most  historians  complain  of  the  same  difficulty,  and  of  our 
having  but  few  books  of  this  period,  which  some  have  thought  to 
account  for  by  attributing  it  to  the  then  recent  discovery  of  the 
art  of  printing. 

Richard.     How  could  that  be  the  cause  ? 

Mrs.  M.  It  lias  been  supposed  that  the  business  of  transcrib- 
ing declined  before  printing  was  brought  to  sufficient  perfedion 
to  supply  its  place. 

Richard.  Will  you,  if  you  please,  mamma,  tell  us  all  about 
printing,  and  who  it  was  who  was  so  lucky  as  to  invent  it? 
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Mrs.  M.  Whoever  it  was,  we  owe  him  a  great  deal ;  but  so 
many  persons  have  claimed  the  merit  of  the  invention,  that  we 
hardly  know  to  whom  to  ascribe  it.  The  common  story  is, 
that  Laurentius,  of  Haarlem,  was  the  person  to  whom  the  idea 
first  occurred.  And  I  will  give  you  the  account  of  it  in  the 
words  of  his  old  servant : — "  He,  one  day  walking  in  a  wood  near 
the  city,  as  the  rich  citizens  were  wont  to  do,  diverted  himself  in 
cutting  letters  on  the  bough  of  a  beech-tree,  and  for  fancy's  sake 
the  thought  struck  him  to  take  the  impression  off  on  paper  with 
ink.  to  please  his  grand-children."  This  experiment  succeeding 
beyond  his  expectation,  he  and  his  son-in-law  applied  their  minds 
to  improve  the  discovery.  They  made  wooden  types :  but  for  a 
time  they  could  only  print  on  one  side  of  the  page.  An  old 
parchment,  with  the  alphabet  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  printed  on 
it,  is,  I  am  told,  preserved  in  some  library  in  Germany,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  these  first  attempts.  As  this  sur- 
prising art  excited  great  admiration,  and  promised  to  be  very 
profitable,  Laurentius  set  up  a  printing-press  in  his  house,  and 
wished  to  keep  the  secret  confined  to  his  own  family ;  but  two  of 
his  servants,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  employ  in  the  business, 
stole  his  types  and  fled  to  Mentz,  where,  under  the  encouragement 
of  John  Fust,  or  Faustus,  a  rich  citizen,  they  pretended  to  be  the 
inventors  of  printing,  and  were  probably  the  real  inventors  of 
some  improvement  in  the  art.  The  first  book  which  was  printed 
by  Fust  is  an  exceedingly  splendid  Bible,  of  the  supposed  date  of 
1450  or  thereabouts. 

George.     And  how  did  the  art  of  printing  get  to  England  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  honour  of  introducing  it  into  this  country  is 
generally  ascribed  to  William  Caxton,  an  honest  citizen  and  mer- 
cer of  London,  who,  while  following  the  business  of  his  trade  in 
Holland,  had  heard  and  seen  much  of  this  new  discovery.  Being 
very  solicitous  of  making  so  valuable  an  art  known  in  England, 
he  established  himself  for  some  time  at  Cologne,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  it ;  and  though  he  was  in  his  fifty-seventh  year,  he 
applied  himself  so  diligently  to  his  new  undertaking,  that  in  1471 
he  printed,  by  the  desire  of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  a  book  en- 
titled "  The  Recule  of  the  History  of  Troy."  He  then  came  to 
England,  and  set  up  a  printing-press  in  the  Abbot's  lodging  at 
Westminster,  and  printed  a  book  on  the  game  of  chess,  inter- 
spersed with  many  wood-cuts,  which,  though  they  appear  uncouth 
und  strange  to  us,  were  at  the  time  considered  as  very  admirable 
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specimens  of  engraving.  Caxton  lived  till  1491,  and  printed 
nearly  fifty  different  books,  most  of  them  translations  by  himself 
from  the  French.  He  says  of  himself  that  he  was  a  "  rude  and 
simple  man."  I  am  sure  he  was  a  most  industrious  and  useful 
one. 

Richard.  Well !  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  while  all  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  the  land  were  murdering  each  other 
without  remorse,  there  was  this  dear,  good,  quiet  soul,  who  went 
on  printing  and  translating,  without  troubling  himself  about  any 
of  them. 

Mrs.  M.  I  ought  not  to  forget  to  tell  you  that  playing-cards 
were  first  introduced  into  England  in  this  reign.  They  had 
been  known  in  France  some  time  before,  having  been  invented 
to  divert  the  melancholy  of  Charles  VI.  during  the  paroxysms 
of  his  madness. 

Mary.  You  have  often  mentioned  the  dukes  and  duchesses  of 
Burgundy ;  and  there  really  are  so  many  of  them,  I  cannot  make 
them  all  out. 

Mrs.  M.  I  believe  the  fact  is,  there  were  so  few,  that  I  have 
not  taken  sufficient  pains  to  make  you  distinctly  know  one  from 
the  other.  There  were  only  four  dukes  of  Burgundy  of  the 
Valois  family  ;  but  they  were  all  men  of  great  abilities,  courage, 
and  activity,  and  each  of  them  in  his  turn  bo~*e  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  busy  scenes  of  his  time. — The  first  duke  was  brother 
to  Charles  V.  of  France,  and  lived  during  the  reign  of  our 
Edward  III.  He  married  the  heiress  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and 
became  an  independent  and  very  powerful  prince.  His  son,  the 
second  duke,  was  the  one  who  murdered  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
was  himself  assassinated  by  Charles  VII.,  when  dauphin. — 
His  son,  Philip,  was  the  third  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  married 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  grand-daughter  to  John  of  Gaunt.  Philip 
affected  more  splendour  and  parade  than  any  of  the  sovereign 
princes  of  his  time,  and  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  ihe 
Good:  but  I  suspect  he  owed  this  distinction  more  to  his  riches 
and  generosity  than  to  any  other  virtue ;  for  he  was  tyrannical  to 
his  subjects,  and  treacherous  to  his  allies,  as  the  regent  duke  of 
Bedford  often  found.  Philip's  son,  the  fourth  and  last  duke, 
was  called  Charles  the  Bold,  from  his  rash  and  headstrong: 
temper.  He  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  Swiss, 
and  left  an  only  daughter,  Mary,  who  married  the  Emperor 
Maximilian.    On  the  death  of  the  last  duke,  the  duke  of  Lorraine 
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considered  himself  as  showing  extraordinary  respect  to  his  memory 
by  attending  his  funeral  with  his  beard  covered  with  gold  leaf. 

Mary.  But  you  have  not  told  us  who  that  duchess  was  that 
Caxton  printed  the  book  of  Troy  for. 

Mrs.  M.  She  was  Margaret,  widow  of  the  last  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  sister  of  Edward  IV.  of  England.  She  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  warm-hearted  woman,  though  not  perhaps  always  a 
judicious  one.  She  was  much  attached  to  her  friends  and  country- 
men, and  her  court  was  always  a  place  of  refuge  for  them  when  in 
distress. 


Earl  Rivers  presenting  his  Book  to  Edward  TV.    Drawn  from  the  original  MS.  in  Lambeth 

Palace, 
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Specimen  of  early  engraving,  from  the  •'  Mirror  of  the  World,"  printed  by  W.  Caxton,  1481 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

EDWARD    V. 

Year  after  Christ.  1483. 


Mummeries.     From  a  YiS.  of  Edward  the  Third's  reign. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  shortest  reign  and  the  most  pathetic 
story  in  the  annals  of  our  country.  When  Edward  IV.  died, 
his  eldest  son  was  about  thirteen  years  old,  and  was  at  Ludlow 
castle,  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Rivers,  and  his  half- 
brother,  Lord  Grey.  The  title  of  the  family  of  York  to  the 
crown  was  now  completely  established,  and  no  objection  was 
made  to  the  young  Edward's  being  proclaimed.  But  though  the 
public  willingly  acknowledged  him,  there  was,  amongst  his  near- 
est relatives,  one  who  had  long  marked  the  innocent  boy  for 
destruction.  This  person  was  his  uncle  Richard,  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, a  prince  of  great  bravery  and  ability.  It  was  to  him  that 
the  victories  of  Towton  and  of  Barnet  were  principally  ascribed  ; 
and  his  sense  and  penetration  had  often  preserved  the  king  his 
brother  from  many  political  blunders  into  which  his  indolence 
and  carelessness  would  have  betrayed  him. 

Richard's  ability  and  vigour  of  mind  have  never  been  dis- 
puted ;  but  there  has  been  a  great  difference  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  his  moral  character,  some  writers  having  loaded  his  memory 
with  more  crimes  than  it  seems  possible  for  any  one  man  to  have 
committed  ;  while  others,  apparently  with  more  ingenuity  than 
truth,  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  him  from  most  of  the 
crimes  of  which  he  has  been  accused.  He  had  long  formed  the 
project  of  usurping  the  crown,  and  had  cloaked  it  with  the  most 
profound  dissimulation.  His  first  step,  soon  after  his  brother's 
death,  was   to  impart  to  Lord   Hastings  a  wish   to   remove  the 
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Lords  .Rivers  and  Grey  from  about  the  person  of  the  young- 
king.  Hastings,  a  loyal  and  honest  man,  but  who  bore  a  bitter 
enmity  to  the  queen  and  her  relations,  willingly  agreed  to  second 
this  design ;  and  Richard,  accompanied  by  Hastings,  and  by  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  still  deeper  in  his  secrets,  set  out 
with  a  numerous  train  to  meet  the  king,  who  was  on  his  way 
from  Ludlow  to  be  crowned  at  London. 

They  met  the  king  and  his  little  party  at  Stony  Stratford, 
where  the  Lords  Grey  and  Rivers  waited  on  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, and  passed  the  evening  with  him  in  convivial  mirth  and 
pleasantry,  unsuspicious  of  the  coming  evil.  The  next  morning, 
they  and  two  other  gentlemen  of  the  king's  retinue  were  seized 
and  sent  to  Pontefract,  and  all  the  rest  of  Edward's  attendants 
were  dismissed,  and  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  come  near  the 
court.  The  poor  young  king,  finding  himself  alone,  and  in  the 
power  of  his  uncle,  whom  he  had  been  early  taught  by  his  mo- 
ther to  dread,  was  struck  with  grief  and  terror;  but  Gloucester 
falling  on  his  knees,  assured  him,  with  strong  professions  of  loy- 
alty and  affection,  that  what  he  had  done  was  for  his  preserva- 
tion. Edward  then  suffered  himself  to  be  soothed  into  compo- 
sure, and  set  off  with  his  uncle  towards  London,  where  the  news 
of  these  violent  measures  arrived  before  them,  and  occasioned 
great  alarm,  for  no  one  knew  what  to  expect  from  such  a  strange 
beginning.  The  queen,  fearing  the  worst,  instantly  fled  into  the 
Sanctuary  at  Westminster,  taking  with  her  the  duke  of  York, 
then  about  seven  years  old,  and  her  five  daughters.  Rotheram, 
archbishop  of  York,  a  faithful  servant  of  the  crown,  hastened  to 
her  there,  and  found  her  sitting  on  the  floor,  weeping  bitterly, 
and  in  the  utmost  agony  of  grief  and  despair.  The  good  pre- 
late endeavoured  to  give  her  some  comfort ;  but  her  sorrow  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  consolation. 

On  the  4th  of  May  Gloucester  conducted  his  nephew  into 
London,  riding  before  him  bareheaded,  and  saying  to  the  people, 
"  Behold  your  king  !  " 

Two  days  after  a  great  council  was  held,  in  which  the  artful 
duke  was  appointed  Protector  of  the  king  and  kingdom.  Prepa- 
rations were  begun  for  Edward's  coronation  on  the  22nd  of  June  ; 
but  on  the  13th  of  May,  during  the  meeting  of  the  council  at 
Westminster,  the  door  of  the  hall  was  suddenly  opened,  and  a 
party  of  armed  men  rushed  in,  crying  out  "  Treason  !  treason  !  " 
They  seized  on  the  archbishop  of  York,  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely, 
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and  the  Lords  Stanley  and  Hastings,  who  were  all  hurried  off  to 
the  Tower,  and  committed  to  close  custody,  except  Lord  Hast- 
ings, whom  Gloucester  pronounced  a  traitor,  and  commanded  to 
be  immediately  put  to  death.  He  was  only  permitted  a  few  mo- 
ments' delay  to  confess  himself  to  a  priest,  and  his  head  was  cut 
off  on  a  log  of  wood  which  happened  to  be  on  the  spot. 

On  the  same  day  Sir  Thomas  Rateliff,  one  of  Richard's  chief 
confidants,  entered  Pontefract  with  5000  men,  and,  without  any 
trial,  beheaded  Lord  Rivers  and  Lord  Grey,  and  their  two  fel- 
low-prisoners. The  death  of  Lord  Rivers,  who  was  the  most 
accomplished  nobleman  of  his  time,  caused  much  lamentation. 

Gloucester,  while  committing  these  acts  of  violence,  still  kept 
on  his  mask  of  loyalty.  He  declared  in  council  that  it  would 
be  highly  indecent  to  suffer  the  duke  of  York,  during  the  cere- 
mony of  his  brother's  coronation,  to  remain  in  the  Sanctuary,  a 
place  where  thieves  and  murderers  found  refuge.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was  in  consequence  sent  to  require  the 
queen  to  surrender  her  young  son.  She  had  not  then  heard  of 
the  bloody  deed  at  Pontefract,  by  which  she  had  lost  a  brother 
and  a  son.  Yet  her  presaging  fears  were  so  great,  that  nothing 
but  the  knowing  that  her  child,  if  she  refused  to  part  with  him, 
would  be  torn  from  her  by  violence,  could  at  all  prevail  with  her 
to  submit  to  the  separation. 

Having  now  got  both  the  young  princes  into  his  power, 
Gloucester  employed  a  preacher  to  assert  from  St.  Paul's  Cross 
that  the  late  king  had  been  privately  married  to  Lady  Eleanor 
Butler,  and  that  therefore  his  children  by  Elizabeth  Wydville 
were  illegitimate.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  made  an  harangue 
to  the  same  purpose  at  Guildhall,  before  the  mayor  and  citizens 
of  London,  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  accompany 
him  to  Baynard's  Castle,  a  royal  residence  in  the  city,  and  to 
make  the  Protector  the  offer  of  the  crown.  Richard  at  first 
affected  to  decline  it,  and  said  "  his  love  of  his  brother's  children 
was  greater  than  his  love  of  a  crown  ;  "  but  when  Bucking- 
ham urged  the  suit,  Richard  pretended  to  overcome  his  reluct- 
ance, and  accepted  the  offered  gift.  He  was  the  same  day  pro- 
claimed king,  and  was  soon  after  crowned.  The  preparations 
which  had  been  made  for  the  coronation  of  Edward  V.  served  for 
that  oi  Richard  III.  It  was  long  before  the  fate  of  the  two  un- 
fortunate young  princes  was  known  with  certainty  ;  but  they 
never  appeared  more. 
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Some  years  afterwards  two  men  owned  themselves  to  have 
been  concerned  in  their  murder,  and  said  that  the  two  princes  had 
been  suffocated  in  their  bed,  and  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase 
in  the  Tower.  This  confession  was  not  generally  credited  at  the 
time,  being  supposed  to  have  been  fabricated  for  political  pur- 
poses ;  but  it  had  an  extraordinary  confirmation  two  hundred 
years  afterwards,  when,  in  altering-  a  staircase  in  the  Tower,  a 
chest  was  found  buried  under  it,  in  which  were  the  bones  of  two 
children,  answering  in  size  to  the  ages  of  Edward  and  his  bro- 
ther. These  bones  were  taken  care  of,  and  by  order  of  Charles 
II.,  in  whose  reign  they  were  discovered,  were  removed  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  a  monument  from  a  design  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  was  placed  over  them.  Edward  was  in  his  thir- 
teenth year  when  his  father  died,  and  reigned  not  quite  three 
months. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Mary.  Indeed,  mamma,  of  all  the  many  sad  stories  you  have 
told  us,  this  is  the  saddest ! 

Mrs.  Markham.  Few  situations  can  be  supposed  more  heart- 
rending than  that  in  which  the  queen  was  here  placed ;  for 
though  she  was  weak  and  thoughtless  in  her  prosperity,  and  with- 
out energy  in  her  adversity,  she  must  still  have  felt  as  a  mother. 
Holinshed,  an  old  chronicler,  has  described  Archbishop  Ro- 
theram's  visit  to  her  on  her  flying  to  a  sanctuary  in  a  way  that 
always  appears  to  me  very  touching,  notwithstanding  that  the 
homeliness  of  his  style  makes  it  at  the  same  time  almost  ludi- 
crous. I  believe  I  can  find  the  passage  : — "  He  (the  archbishop) 
found  about  the  queen  much  heaviness,  rumble,  haste,  and  busi- 
ness ;  carriage  and  conveyance  of  her  stuffe  into  sanctuarie ;  chest, 
coffers,  packs,  fardels,  *  trussed  all  on  men's  backs  ;  no  man  un- 
occupied ;  some  lading,  some  going,  some  unloading,  some  going 
for  more,  some  breaking  down  the  wall  to  bring  in  the  nearest 
way.  The  queen  herself  sate  alone  low  on  the  rushes,  all  desolate 
and  dismaid." 

Richard.  Why  did  Richard  behead  Lord  Hastings?  I  thought 
they  were  great  friends  ! 

Mrs.  M.  They  agreed  only  in  disliking  the  queen  and  her 
relation? ;  and  when  Richard  imparted  to  Hastings  his  secret  plot 

*  Bundles — from  the  French  fardeau* 
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on  the  crown,  he  expressed  so  much  disapprobation,  that  the  duke 
determined  to  get  him  out  of  the  way. 

Mary.  You  have  not  given  us  any  description  of  poor  little 
king  Edward.     I  always  want  to  know  what  people  are  like. 

Mrs.  M.  He  lived  so  short  a  time,  and  was  so  little  seen,  ex- 
cept by  his  attendants,  that  I  do  not  recollect  that  his  person 
has  ever  been  described.  There  is  a  picture  of  Lord  Rivers  pre- 
senting Caxton  to  Edward  IV.  and  his  queen,  in  which  Edward 
V.  is  introduced,  and  in  which  he  appears  like  a  pretty  little  de- 
licate boy.  And  this  I  believe  is  the  only  picture  of  him  that  is 
known.     (See  illustration,  page  227.) 

Richard.  Is  that  picture  an  oil-painting? 
Mrs.  M.  No  ;  it  is  in  an  old  manuscript.  Oil-painting  was 
very  little  used  in  England  at  this  time,  having  been  known  here 
only  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  ISTor  do  I  believe  there  were 
yet  any  English  artists,  as  all  our  earlier  paintings  are  by 
foreigners.  Mabuse  and  Holbein  are  those  whose  works  are  best 
known  to  us.  Indeed  Holbein's  paintings  are  valuable,  as  well 
for  their  beauty  as  for  their  curiosity. 
George.     Did  he  live  in  this  reign  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Perhaps,  in  strictness,  I  ought  to  put  off  speak- 
ing of  him  till  we  get  into  another  century.  However,  as  I  have 
begun,  I  may  as  well  go  on.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL,  and  has  left  us  portraits  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
personages  of  his  time.  He,  on  some  occasion,  offended  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  court.  Henry  protected  him  from  the  rage  of  the 
irritated  noble,  and  said,  "  I  can,  when  I  please,  make  seven  lords 
of  seven  ploughmen ;  but  I  cannot  make  one  Holbein  even  of 
seven  lords." 

Mary.  I  have  often  wanted  to  ask  you  something  about  plays. 
I  think,  when  you  were  telling  us  about  Edward  the  Third's  reign, 
}>-ou  said  there  were  no  playhouses  then. 

Mrs.  M.  There  were  theatrical  entertainments  long  before 
there  were  theatres.  The  first  public  representation  that  was  any- 
thing like  a  play  was  exhibited  as  early  as  1378,  and  was  called 
a  miracle.  It  was  the  history  of  St.  Catherine,  and  was  per- 
formed by  the  priests  of  Dunstable.  The  actors  were  attired  in 
the  holy  vestments  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's.  In 
Richard  the  Second's  reign  the  clergy  of  St.  Paul's  enacted  a 
miracle  before  the  king  and  queen,  which  lasted  eight  days,  and  in 
which  was  represented  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  the  Bible 
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George.  Those  acting;  priests  were  not  sparing  of  their  trou- 
ble— I  will  say  that  for  them. 

Mrs.  M.  These  miracles  were  succeeded  by  mysteries,  in 
which  sacred  subjects  were  strangely  jumbled  with  mimicry  and 
buffoonery.  By  degrees  some  little  moral  allegory  crept  into 
these  entertainments,  and  miracles  and  mysteries  gave  way  to 
moralities,  which  consisted  of  long  elaborate  speeches  from  alle- 
gorical personages,  as  Theology,  Adulation,  Admonition,  &c. 

George.  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  been  any  great  en- 
tertainment to  me. 

Mrs.  M.  These  plays  were  all  performed  in  churches  and 
chapels,  and  the  actors  were  almost  always  ecclesiastics.  Besides 
these  church  plays,  there  were  secular  plays  and  interludes  per- 
formed in  private  houses  and  in  the  streets  by  jugglers,  tumblers, 
and  jesters,  whose  business  it  was  to  rove  about  and  exhibit  their 
talents.  Sometimes  these  people  were  the  servants  of  noblemen. 
I  have  met  with  a  letter  *  from  the  famous  Lord  Leicester  to  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  praying  him  to  show  "  some  conformity," 
meaning,  I  suppose,  encouragement,  "  to  certain  of  his  servants 
who  were  players  of  interludes."  There  is  no  mention  made  of 
public  theatres  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  first  regular  play 
we  know  of  is  one  that  gives  us  no  very  pleasing  idea  of  our  an- 
cestors' taste  or  refinement.  It  was  written  about  1560,  and 
is  called  "  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle." 

Mary.  If  the  amusements  of  the  grown-up  people  were  so 
dull  and  stupid,  I  wonder  what  sort  of  amusements  the  children  had. 

3Irs.  M.  They  seem  to  me  to  have  been  better  off  than  their 
elders ;  for  they  had  balls,  paper  windmills,  and  hoops,  even  so 
long  ago  as  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

George.  I  think,  Richard,  you  and  I  shall  play  with  our 
hoops  and  our  balls  with  more  glee  than  ever,  now  we  know  that 
the  Black  Prince,  John  of  Gaunt,  ay,  and  maybe  Thomas  a 
Becket,  and  old  Caxton  too,  trundled  hoops  and  tossed  balls  as 
well  as  ourselves. 

Mrs.  M.  Shuttlecock  and  blindman's  buff  are  also  very  an- 
cient games,  and  amused  our  ancestors  many  hundred  years  ago. 
But  they  had  some  amusements  which  were  not  so  unexception- 
able. There  was  a  very  strange  ceremony  observed  in  most,  if 
not  in  all  the  cathedrals,  on  Innocents'  Day,  in  which  children 
were  the  principal  performers.  A  boy  was  dressed  up  in  the 
*  In  Lodge's  Illustrations  of  British  History. 
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vestments  of  a  bishop.  He  was  attended  by  a  parcel  of  other 
boys  habited  like  priests,  and  in  this  guise  preached  a  mock  ser- 
mon in  the  church,  and  then  went  in  procession  about  the  town. 
This  was  called  the  festival  of  the  boy-bishop.  There  was  another 
strange  piece  of  buffoonery,  in  which  grown-up  people  were  the 
actors,  and  which  was  called  the  festival  of  fools,  a  sort  of  reli- 
gious, or  more  properly  irreligious,  mummery,  acted  at  Christ- 
mas, and  which,  as  well  as  the  festival  of  the  boy-bishop,  was 
happily  put  an  end  to  at  the  Reformation. 

Mary.  But  you  forget,  mamma,  the  mummers  still  some- 
times come  about  at  Christmas  ! 

Mrs.  M.  That  is  quite  a  different  thing,  and  is  a  harmless 
merry-making  among  the  common  people,  which  is  still  kept  up 
in  some  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  the  northern  counties, 
and  which  I  must  own  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  discontinued. 
The  mummeries  of  the  festival  of  fools  and  of  the  boy-bishop 
were  very  different  things,  being  a  mockery  of  the  ceremonies  of 
religion.  Nothing  that  relates  in  any  way  to  the  worship  of  God 
ought  ever  to  be  treated  lightly,  or  made  a  jest  of.  The  mum- 
ming and  morris-dancing  of  the  present  day  is  the  remnant  of  an 
ancient  and  favourite  pastime  of  our  ancestors,  who  were  very 
fond  of  going  about  in  what  they  called  disguisements.  The 
morris-dance  was  introduced  by  the  crusaders,  and  the  word 
means  Morisco  or  Moorish  dance. 

The  love  of  sports  and  merry-making  was,  however,  not  con- 
fined formerly  to  the  lower  orders.  When  the  rich,  who  were 
almost  devoid  of  all  cultivation  of  mind,  had  so  few  sedentary 
amusements,  they  were  glad  to  fly  to  active  and  boisterous  ones. 
Even  the  fine  ladies  did  not  then  disdain  to  seek  diversion  from 
things  that  in  these  times  the  very  fishwomen  in  the  streets  of 
London  would  shrink  from  :  such  as  bear-baitings  and  bull-bait- 
ings. These,  however,  were  only  on  great  occasions,  and  to  en- 
tertain queens  and  princesses.  Cudgel-playing  and  wrestling  were 
the  every-day  amusements.  But  Christmas  was  the  chief  time  of 
sports ;  and  in  the  king's  court,  and  probably  also  in  private 
families,  a  leader  of  the  sports  was  elected,  who  had  for  the  time 
the  pleasant  title  of  lord  of  misrule. 

George.  Oh,  then,  mamma,  do  let  me  be  the  lord  of  misrule 
on  Mary's  birth-day  next  week  ! 

Mrs.  M.     If  Mary  will  elect  you,  I  have  no  objection. 


A.D.  U83. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

RICHARD  III. 
"Years  after  Christ,  1483—1485. 


Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  King.    From  a  Royal  MS.  ia  the 
British  Museum. 

You  must  not  suppose  that  the  citizens  of  London  solicited 
Richard  to  accept  the  crown  entirely  from  the  love  they  bore  to 
him.  He  had  caused  the  city  to  be  surrounded  by  numerous 
bodies  of  troops,  and  would  have  proceeded  to  violent  measures 
had  not  the  citizens  acted  as  they  did. 

The  new  king,  soon  after  the  coronation,  set  out  with  his 
queen  and  only  son,  then  about  eight  years  old,  on  a  royal 
progress  through  the  kingdom ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the 
murder  of  the  two  young  princes  in  the  Tower  was  perpetrated 
during  his  absence  from  London  on  this  occasion.  When  the 
court  arrived  at  York,  the  king,  to  gain  popularity  amongst  the 
people,  who  flocked  there  in  great  numbers  to  see  him,  en- 
tertained them  with  the  ceremony  of  a  coronation,  and  was 
crowned  in  the  cathedral  at  that  city  a  second  time.  But  while 
he  was  thus  making  a  parade  of  his  royalty,  a  plot  was  already 
brewing  to  deprive  him  of  it.  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  had  been 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  That 
shrewd  prelate  soon  saw  that  though  the  duke  had  received  great 
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rewards  from  the  king,  he  yet  wanted  more,  and  that  resentment 
and  discontent  were  rankling-  in  his  mind.     Morton  accordingly- 
found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  him,  notwithstanding  he  had  so 
greatly  contributed  to  the  exalting  of  Richard,  to  join  in  a  con 
spiracy  formed  for  deposing  him,  and  for  placing  Henry  Tudor 
earl  of  Richmond,  on  the  throne. 

I  believe  I  have  already  told  you  that  war  and  the  scaffold  had 
destroyed  so  many  princes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  that  this 
young  earl  of  Richmond  was  now  considered  as  the  only  repre- 
sentative to  be  found  of  that  family.  He  himself  too  in  any 
other  case  would  scarcely  have  been  reckoned  of  the  blood-royal, 
his  only  claim  to  it  being  by  his  mother,  who  was  grand-daughter 
of  one  of  John  of  Gaunt's  natural  sons.  I  must  not  say,  indeed, 
that  he  was  absolutely  the  only  person  in  that  line  of  descent. 
There  were  also  the  royal  families  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
which  were  descended  from  the  two  daughters  of  John  of  Gaunt ; 
but  their  claims  seem  never  to  have  been  thought  of,  even  by 
themselves.  The  friends  of  Richmond  were  desirous  of  supply- 
ing the  defects  of  his  title  by  marrying  him  to  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  IV.,  who  certainly,  now  that  her  brothers  were 
gone,  seemed  to  have  the  best  right  to  the  crown.  Having 
formed  their  plan,  they  sent  messengers  to  the  young  earl,  in- 
treating  him  to  come  to  England  immediately ;  and  they  made 
preparations  at  the  same  time  for  a  general  rising  on  the  18th  of 
October.  But  Richard,  whose  vigilance  had  not  let  this  tempest 
gather  unperceived,  assembled  an  army  rapidly  at  Northampton, 
to  be  ready  to  march  to  that  part  of  the  countiy  where  the  storm 
should  burst. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  at  Brecknock,  was  to  have 
joined  his  confederates  on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn ;  but  an 
extraordinary  flood,  such  as  had  never  been  known  before,  and 
which  was  long  remembered  by  the  name  of  Buckingham's 
flood,  prevented  his  crossing  the  river ;  and  his  Welsh  soldiers, 
taking  alarm,  disbanded  and  returned  home.  The  officers,  thus 
finding  themselves  deserted  by  their  men,  either  fled  the  country, 
or  took  refuge  in  sanctuaries.  Buckingham  concealed  himself 
for  a  time  at  Lacon  Hall,  in  Shropshire,  with  a  person  of  the* 
name  of  Bannister,  a  dependent  on  his  family  ;  but  this  man, 
tempted  by  the  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds,  which  was  offered 
for  the  discovery  of  the  duke,  betrayed  the  place  of  his  conceal- 
ment to  the  sheriff  of  Shropshire,  who  found  him,  in  the  disguise 
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of  a  peasant,  hid  in  an  orchard  behind  Bannister's  house.  He 
was  taken  to  London,  and  begged  earnestly  to  see  the  king,  and 
plead  his  cause  before  him ;  but  Richard  refused  his  request, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  immediately  executed.  The  other  conspi- 
rators, discouraged  by  his  disastrous  beginning,  dispersed,  but 
many  of  them  were  taken,  and  the  execution  of  some  of  the  ring- 
leaders terminated  this  formidable  insurrection. 

Richard  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  London  in  December, 
1483  ;  and  all  things  now  seemed  to  prosper  to  his  wishes.  But 
he  whose  heart  was  too  hard  to  feel  for  the  affliction  of  others 
was  himself  vulnerable  in  his  paternal  affection.  Edward,  his 
only  child,  died  April  9,  1484,  and  we  are  told  that  the  king's 
grief  was  so  excessive,  that  he  almost  "  run  mad."  The  grief 
of  the  queen  was  not  less  violent,  and  her  death,  a  few  months 
afterwards,  is  generally  ascribed  to  it,  though  some  authors 
have  asserted  that  she  was  poisoned  by  her  husband.  Richard 
certainly  showed  little  respect  to  her  memory,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  desirous  of  marrying  his  own  niece,  Elizabeth  ;  though 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  such  a  union  as  this  could  not 
have  been  his  serious  intention,  and  that  he  only  pretended  to 
desire  it  in  order  to  prevent  her  marriage  with  Richmond,  his 
most  dreaded  enemy,  of  whose  designs  on  the  crown,  and  pre- 
parations for  a  descent  on  England,  he  was  not  ignorant. 

Richard,  notwithstanding  all  his  spies,  and  the  secret  intelli- 
gence he  kept  up  in  the  country,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
aware  that,  while  Richmond  was  supposed  to  be  in  France,  soli- 
citing aid  from  foreign  princes,  he  in  fact  passed  great  part  of 
the  time  in  Wales,  making  himself  friends  among  his  country- 
men ; — for  the  Tuclors,  you  know,  were  a  Welsh  family.  Once, 
when  at  Tremostyn,  in  Flintshire,  he  was  so  near  being  dis- 
covered by  one  of  Richard's  spies,  that  he  only  escaped  by  jump- 
ing out  of  a  back  window,  and  getting  through  a  hole,  which  is 
still  called  the  king's  hole.  On  his  return  to  France  he  heard 
the  report  of  Richard's  intended  marriage  with  the  princess 
Elizabeth.  On  this,  hastily  collecting  all  the  English  exiles, 
and  a  few  French  soldiers,  he  mustered  a  body  of  3000  men  ; 
and  with  this  small  army  he  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  August  7, 
1485,  trusting  to  the  co-operation  of  his  friends  in  England. 

When  Richard  heard  how  small  a  number  of  persons  accom- 
panied the  earl,  and  what  a  ragged,  beggarly  crew  they  were,  he 
despised  so  weak  an  enemy.    But  when  he  found  that  enemy  to  be 
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presently  joined  by  some  Welsh  troops  that  had  been  sent  against 
him,  and  that  his  numbers  were  fast  increasing-,  he  began  to  think 
the  danger  more  urgent.  He  might  still  have  quelled  it,  could 
he  have  known  in  whom  to  confide.  His  spies  either  could  not 
or  would  not  give  him  true  information,  and  he  began  to  suspect 
and  distrust  all  about  him.  Nor  indeed  without  reason ;  for 
Lord  Stanley,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  chief  command  in  his 
army,  was  in  secret  league  with  Richmond,  whose  mother  he  had 
married.  Richard,  though  he  knew  not  exactly  what  to  ap- 
prehend, seized  on  Stanley's  son,  and  kept  him  as  a  hostage  for 
the  fidelity  of  his  father,  who  was  thus  prevented  from  openly 
appearing  in  Richmond's  cause.  The  state  of  Richard's  mind  at 
this  juncture  is  represented  as  so  fearfully  disturbed,  that  the  de- 
scription, as  given  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  might  alone  deter  any 
one  from  becoming  a  villain.  "  He  never  had  quiet  in  his  mind  ; 
never  thought  himself  sure  :  when  he  went  abroad,  his  eyes 
whirled  about,  his  hand  was  on  his  dagger :  his  countenance  and 
manner  like  one  ever  ready  to  strike  again :  he  took  ill  rest  at 
night ;  lay  long  waking  and  musing,  sore  wearied  with  care  and 
watching;  rather  slumbered  than  slept :  troubled  with  frightful 
dreams :  sometimes  started  up,  and  ran  about  the  chamber :  so 
was  his  restless  heart  continually  tossed  and  tumbled." 

He  at  length  roused  himself  like  a  desperate  man,  and  collecting 
what  troops  he  could,  marched  from  Nottingham,  where  he  was 
keeping  his  court,  to  Leicester.  August  22nd  he  left  Leicester 
with  great  pomp,  wearing  a  crown  on  his  helmet,  but  with  a 
countenance  indicating  a  troubled  mind,  and  encamped  at  the 
abbey  of  Merivalle,  not  far  from  Bos  worth,  where  Richmond  had 
arrived  the  night  before.  The  two  armies  were  placed  so  near 
together,  that  during  the  night  many  deserted  from  the  royal 
army  and  joined  Richmond. 

The  next  morning  the  forces  on  both  sides  were  drawn  out  in 
line  of  battle.  Lord  Stanley  and  his  brother,  Sir  William  Stan- 
ley, with  the  troops  under  their  command,  detached  themselves 
a  little  from  the  royal  army.  Richmond,  who  was  no  soldier, 
sent  to  request  that  Lord  Stanley  would  assist  him  in  forming 
his  men  ;  but  Stanley  returned  for  answer,  "  that  he  must  form 
them  himself,  and  he  would  come  to  him  at  a  convenient  season." 
He  did  contrive,  however,  to  get  over  unperceived  for  a  short 
time.  When  he  had  returned  to  his  men,  he  received  a  very 
angry  summons  from  Richard,  who  did  not  like  to  see  his  troops 
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drawn  up  so  far  aloof  from  the  main  army,  threatening  tha  if 
he  did  not  come  to  him  immediately,  his  son  should  be  executed 
on  the  spot.     I  know  not  what  was  Lord  Stanley's  answer. 

The  battle  began,  but  no  vigour  or  spirit  was  displayed  in  the 
royal  army  ;  and  when  Lord  Stanley  suddenly  turned  and  attacked 
it  in  flank,  Richard  saw  that  all  was  lost,  and  exclaiming  **  Trea- 
son !  treason  !  treason  !"  rushed,  in  the  madness  of  rage  and  des- 
peration, into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
earl  of  Richmond,  hewing  down  all  before  him.  The  earl  rather 
shrunk  back  at  the  approach  of  such  a  desperate  antagonist ;  but 
his  attendants  gathered  round  Richard,  who  fought  like  a  wild 
beast  at  bay,  till  at  last  he  fell  covered  with  wounds.  His 
helmet  was  so  beaten  in  by  the  blows  it  had  received,  that  its 
form  was  quite  destroyed.  Scarcely  any  persons  of  note  fell  on 
this  memorable  field.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  among  the  few 
exceptions.  Some  friend  had  tried  to  save  him  from  his  im- 
pending fate,  and  had  that  morning  thrown  an  admonitory 
warning  into  his  tent.     It  ran  thus — 

"  Jockey  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold, 
For  Dickon  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold." 

Richard  reigned  little  more  than  two  years,  and  was  slain  in 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  fell  near  a  brook  which  runs 
through  Bosworth  field,  the  water  of  which  long  remained  stained 
with  blood ;  and  even  to  this  day  I  am  told  that  the  country 
people  are  scrupulous  of  using  it.  The  dead  body  of  the  king 
was  treated  like  that  of  a  malefactor,  and  thrown  neck  and  heels 
across  a  horse,  and  carried  to  Leicester,  where  it  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars.  But  his  bones  were  not  per- 
mitted to  rest  in  this  humble  bed  ;  for  at  the  destruction  of  the 
religious  houses  by  Henry  VIII.  they  were  torn  from  their 
burying-place.  His  coffin  was  afterwards  used  as  a  drinking 
trough  for  horses  at  an  inn  in  Leicester. 

Richard  married  Anne  Neville,  and  had  one  son,  Edward, 
prince  of  Wales,  who  died  at  Middleham  Castle,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  age. 

Those  historians  who  have  tried  to  clear  Richard's  character 
from  some  of  the  worst  charges  that  have  been  brought  against 
it,  have  also  tried  to  represent  his  person  to  the  best  advantage. 
By  them  we  are  told  that,  though  his  features  were  rather 
homely,  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  princely  and 
sensible ;  that  his  figure,  though  short,  was  well-built,  with  no 
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other  defect  than  that  his  right  shoulder  was  somewhat  higher 
than  the  left ;  while  others,  less  disposed  to  consider  him  in  a 
favourable  light,  tell  us  he  was  a  monster  of  ugliness ;  and  one 
old  chronicler  says,  "  Pie  was  crook-backed,  hook-shouldered, 
splay-footed,  goggle-eyed,  and  his  face  was  little  and  swarthy." 
We  may  suppose,  however,  that  his  personal  defects  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated;  for  Lady  Desmond,  who  lived  to  be  130 
years  old,  and  had  danced  with  King  Richard  in  her  youth,  used 
always  to  say  that  he  was  a  very  handsome  man. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXV. 

George.  I  think,  begging  old  Lady  Desmond's  pardon, 
Richard  could  not  have  been  a  very  handsome  man,  if  he  was 
like  that  gentleman  in  the  picture  with  the  long  shoes. 

Mary.  What  a  length  of  time  those  pointed  shoes  were  worn  ! 
You  told  us  of  them  a  great  while  ago. 

Mrs.  Markham.  Few  fashions  were  ever  attacked  with  more 
violence.  Laws  were  made,  and  the  clergy  preached  against 
them.  Still  they  continued  to  be  worn.  However,  after  the 
reign  of  Richard  III.  they  declined ;  a  contrary  extreme  be- 
came the  mode,  and  in  a  few  years  all  the  fine  gentlemen 
looked  as  if  they  had  got  the  gout :  for  they  wore  cloth  or  velvet 
shoes  so  very  broad  that  their  feet  looked  like  great  platters ; 
and  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  shoes  to  be  made  more  than  six 
inches  across  the  toes.  The  dress  of  the  men  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  and  his  brother  is  described  as  being  so  "  scrimp  " 
and  tight,  that  fine  gentlemen  must  have  resembled  stuffed 
figures  more  than  living  men.  Their  shoulders  were  padded  out 
to  make  them  look  broad,  and  the  waist  was  pinched  in  as  tight 
as  it  could  be  borne. 

George.     They  must  have  been  droll  figures ! 

Mrs.  M.  Quaintness  and  oddity  of  dress  were  more  aimed 
at  than  gracefulness  or  comfort.  With  a  tight  pinched-in  jacket, 
which  was  not  much  longer  than  a  waistcoat,  such  enormous 
long  sleeves  were  worn,  hanging  from  the  elbows,  that  Edward 
IV.  used  to  tie  his  behind  his  back,  to  avoid  tumbling  over 
them  when  he  walked. 

George.  I  should  think,  mamma,  that  at  the  coronation  of 
this  usurping  King  Richard  no  champion  could  have  ventured  to 
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come  and  throw  down  his  glove,  for  he  would  have  been  afraid 
lest  it  should  be  taken  up. 

Mary.     I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 

George.  Why,  Mary,  have  you  forgot  all  I  told  you  about 
the  coronation  last  week,*  that  when  the  king-  was  crowned,  a 
man  in  armour,  called  the  Champion  of  England,  rode  into 
Westminster  Hall,  and  threw  his  great  iron  glove  bang  down, 
and  said  he  was  ready  to  fight  any  man  alive  who  dared  to  take 
up  his  glove  and  say,  George  the  Fourth  should  not  be  king  of 
England  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  challenge  of  the  champion  is  a  mere  ceremony, 
and  has  been  a  very  old  custom  at  the  coronation  of  our  kings. 
Richard  II.  granted  the  office  to  a  Sir  John  Dymoke,  in  whose 
family  it  still  remains. 

Richard.  I  cannot  think  how  so  wicked  a  man  as  Richard  III. 
could  have  had  so  many  friends  as  he  seemed  to  have ! 

Mrs.  M.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  friends.  There 
were  a  few  persons  whom  he  was  obliged  to  admit  into  his 
wicked  schemes,  but  many  of  these  betrayed  him.  His  three 
chief  agents  were  RatclifF,  Catesby,  and  Lovell,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  following  couplet : — 

"  The  Cat,  the  Rat,  and  Lovell  the  dog, 
Rule  all  England  under  the  Hog." 

Mary.     Pray,  mamma,  who  was  meant  by  the  hog? 

Mrs.  M.  Richard  himself,  who  was  called  the  hog  because 
his  badge,  or  crest  as  we  should  now  call  it,  was  a  white  boar. 

Mary.  I  cannot  think  how  Richard's  coffin  could  be  turned 
into  a  horse-trough  ! 

Mrs.  31.  It  was  an  old  custom,  which  had  not  then  ceased,  to 
bury  in  stone  coffins,  and  Richard's  was  of  that  description. 

Richard.  I  recollect  seeing  a  stone  coffin :  it  had  a  place 
hollowed  out  for  the  head  and  neck. 

Mrs.  M.  The  history  of  Richard's  bedstead  is  still  more  ex- 
traordinary than  that  of  his  coffin.  He  travelled  about,  as  was 
then  the  custom,  with  his  own  bedstead.  This  bedstead,  when 
lie  was  killed  at  Bosworth,  was  left  at  the  place  he  had  last  slept 
at  in  Leicester,  and  became  the  perquisite  of  the  people  of  the 
house.  It  was  entirely  of  wood,  and  much  gilded  and  orna- 
mented.    About    100   years  after  the  battle   of  Bosworth,   the 

*  This  conversation  was  written  soon  after  the  coronation  of  George  IV. 
in  1821. 

Eng.  „ 
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woman  to  whom  it  then  belonged,  one  day  while  making  the  bed 
perceived  a  piece  of  money  to  drop  out  of  a  chink ;  and  on  exa- 
mination she  found  that  the  bottom  of  the  bedstead  was  hollow, 
and  contained  coin  to  the  amount  of  about  three  hundred  pounds. 
But  the  disco  very  proved  fatal  to  the  woman,  for  she  was  robbed 
and  murdered  by  her  servant  for  the  sake  of  her  new-found 
treasure.  The  servant  was  hanged  for  the  murder;  and  thus 
Richard's  gold  seemed  to  have  the  property  of  bringing  evil 
upon  all  who  touched  it. 

George.  I  must  ask  you,  mamma,  before  we  talk  of  anything 
else,  if  Lord  Stanley's  son  was  beheaded  ? 

Mrs.  31.  No :  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  as  soon  as  the 
fight  began-,  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape  to  his  father,  who 
no  longer  hesitated  to  take  a  decided  part  against.  Richard, 
when  his  fears  for  his  son  were  thus  at  an  end.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  battle  of  Bosworth  were  of  great  importance,  not 
only  to  the  individuals  who  were  engaged  in  it,  but  to  the  whole 
nation.  Indeed  no  battle  since  that  of  Hastings  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  such  material  changes.  The  battle  of  Hastings 
brought  in  the  feudal  system  in  its  most  oppressive  form ;  and 
the  battle  of  Bosworth,  as  you  will  see  in  the  history  of  the  next 
reign,  put  an  end  to  it,  and  also  to  the  long  line  of  Plantagenet 
kings,  who  had  governed  the  kingdom  for  330  years. 

Mary.  I  wish,  mamma,  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  make  us 
a  table  of  the  Plantagenet  kings,  as  you  did  of  the  Saxon  ones. 

Mrs.  31.  Willingly,  my  dear.  There  were  fourteen  in  all ; 
Henry  II.  and  thirteen  of  his  descendants.  Four  of  these,  John, 
Henry  III.,  Richard  II.,  and  Henry  VI.,  were  feeble  monarchs. 
The  rest  inherited  all  the  abilities  and  bravery  of  their  great  an- 
cestor, and  (with  the  exception  of  Henry  IV.,  who  was  of  a  close 
and  suspicious  temper)  had  a  frankness  and  openness  of  disposi- 
tion which  endeared  them  to  their  subjects,  and  caused  many  of 
their  faults  to  be  overlooked.  Of  the  character  of  poor  little 
Edward  V.  we  can  of  course  say  nothing.  He  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  allow  us  to  judge  of  him,  and  was  king,  as  I  have  told 
you,  only  for  three  months. 

THE  PLANTAGENET  LINE.  Began  to  Reign.     Reigned  Year*. 

Henry  II.  Plantagenet a.d.  1154   .    .    .    .35 

Richard  I.  Cceur  de  Lion)    sons  of    |    .    .  1189   ....    10 

John  Lackland      .    .    .    .  J  Henry  II.  I    .    .  1199    ....    17 

Henry  III.,  son  of  John 121*]    ....   56 

Edward  L,  son  of  Henry  III 1272    ....   34 
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Edward  II.  of  Carnarvon,  son  of  Edward  I. 

Edward  III.,  son  of  Edward  II 

Richard  II.  of  Bordeaux,  grandson  of  Ed- 
ward III. •    •    • 

Henry  IV.,  of  Lancaster,  cousin  to  Richard 
II.,  grandson  of  Edward  III.  .    .    .    .    .    . 

Henry  V.  of  Monmouth,  son  of  Henry  IV.  . 

Henry  VI.  of  Westminster,  son  of  Henry  V. 

Edward  IV.  of  York,  third  cousin  to  Henry 
VI.,  great -great-grandson  of  Edward  III. 

Edward  V.,  son  of  Edward  IV 

Richard  III.,  Oookback,  uncle  of  Ed  ward  V., 
and  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets     .... 


Began  to  Reign. 


A.D. 


1307 
1527 

1377 

1399 
1413 
1422 

1461 
1483 

1483 


Reigned  Years. 
.    .    20 
.    .    50 


22 

14 

9 

49 

22 


3  m. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

HENRY    VII. 

[Years  after  Christ, 
1485—1509.] 


Henry  VII.  and  his  Queen,  with  Patron  Saints.     From  a  picture  by  Mabuse. 
Portcullis  and  Tudor  Rose  from  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  Westminster. 


King  Richard  was  the  last  man  slain  on  the  field  of  Bosworth, 
and  his  death  was  the  signal  of  victory  to  Henry  of  Richmond. 
The  soldiers  who  had  engaged  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  were 
recalled  by  hearing  the  shouts  of  "  Long  live  King  Henry  !  " 
and,  returning  to  the  field  of  battle,  they  saw  Sir  William  Stanley 
placing  on  Henry's  head  the  battered  crown  which  had  been 
struck  off  from  the  helmet  of  Richard. 
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Henry  was  at  that  time  thirty  years  old,  of  a  tall  and  slender 
form,  a  pale  complexion,  and  a  grave,  sedate  deportment.  If  he 
had  ever  possessed  any  ardour  or  warmth  of  character,  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  had  been  placed  had  completely  chilled  it.  Cold, 
cautious,  and  designing,  he  did  not  possess  one  amiable  quality. 
His  natural  abilities  were  far  from  brilliant,  but  he  supplied  the 
want  Gf  quickness  by  the  most  unwearied  application,  and  was  re- 
warded for  his  perseverance  by  gaining  a  reputation  for  more  wis- 
dom than  he  possessed.  He  was  an  unkind  husband,  a  careful,  but 
not  an  affectionate  father,  a  rigorous  master,  and  a  bitter  enemy. 
His  guarded  temperament  could  not  preserve  him  from  the  tyranny 
of  two  ruling  passions,  which  swayed  his  conduct  from  the  first 
hour  of  his  reign,  and  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  life.  These  were  his 
avarice,  and  his  hatred  of  the  house  of  York.  The  first  command 
he  issued,  even  before  he  had  left  the  bloody  field  where  he  had 
been  proclaimed  king,  was,  that  persons  should  be  sent  into  York- 
shire to  seize  young  Edward  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Warwick,  the 
son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  to  convey  him  to  the  Tower. 

But  notwithstanding  Henry's  rooted  dislike  to  the  house  of 
York,  he  soon  found  that  he  could  not  maintain  himself  on  the 
throne  without  allying  himself  to  it.  He  therefore  renewed  an 
agreement  he  had  formerly  made  to  marry  the  princess  Elizabeth  ; 
but  his  reluctance  to  the  marriage  was  so  great,  that  he  put  it  off 
till  the  following  year.  He  had  so  much  jealousy  of  its  being- 
supposed  that  he  derived  through  her  his  right  to  the  crown, 
that  he  would  not  permit  the  queen's  name  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  that  was  passed  for  settling  the  succession. 
He  even  was  offended  because  she  was  a  greater  favourite  than 
he  was  with  the  people,  and  he  is  said  to  have  treated  her  un- 
kindly on  that  account. 

Henry's  conduct  towards  all  those  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  late  royal  family  naturally  irritated  them  against  him, 
and  in  1487  a  scheme  was  contrived,  which,  though  it  failed  in 
the  end,  had  many  abettors,  and  gave  him  for  a  time  much 
trouble  and  vexation.  Lambert  Sininel,  the  son  of  a  baker  of 
Oxford,  was  instructed  to  personate  the  young  earl  of  Warwick, 
who,  it  was  pretended,  had  made  his  escape  from  the  Tower. 
Richard  Simon,  a  priest,  had  the  chief  management  of  this  plot. 
He  took  Simnel  into  Ireland,  where  the  house  of  York  had 
many  friends;  and  there,  the  credulity  of  the  people  coinciding 
witli  their  wishes,  he  was  proclaimed  at  Dublin  by  the  title  of 
Edward  VI.      When  Henry  heard  of  this  pretended  earl  of  War- 
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wick,  he  caused  the  real  earl  to  be  taken  from  his  prison,  and 
carried  in  procession  through  London,  and  permitted  all  who 
chose  to  converse  with  him.  This  measure,  though  it  satisfied 
the  people  of  England,  did  not  convince  those  of  Ireland,  who 
asserted  that  Henry  had  exhibited  an  impostor,  while  they  were 
in  possession  of  the  true  Plantagenet. 

Whether  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  was  really  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, or  whether  she  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  disturb  Henry, 
does  not  appear ;  but  she  certainly  assisted  Simnel  with  a  body  of 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Martin  Swartz,  an  experienced 
leader.  The  earl  of  Lincoln,  son  of  the  countess  de  la  Pole, 
eldest  sister  to  the  duchess,  also  joined  Simnel  in  Ireland. 
Leaving  Ireland  with  a  force  of  eight  thousand  men,  they  landed 
in  Lancashire,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  the  inhabitants.  But 
they  were  mistaken  in  this  expectation,  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
Stoke,  near  Newark,  without  receiving  any  addition  to  their 
numbers.  Here  they  were  met,  June  16,  1487,  by  Henry,  with 
a  considerable  force,  and  defeated  after  a  fierce  engagement. 
Lord  Lincoln  and  Swartz  were  slain,  Simnel  and  his  preceptor 
Simon  were  taken  prisoners,  and  received  better  treatment  than 
they  could  have  expected  ;  for  Henry  contented  himself  with 
imprisoning  the  priest  for  life,  and  with  degrading  the  new-made 
king  to  be  one  of  the  scullions  in  his  kitchen. 

In  1493  another  impostor  started  up,  in  a  youth  called  Perkin 
Warbeck,  who  had  been  secretly  instructed  to  personate  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  the  young  brother  of  Edward  V.,  who,  it  was  pre- 
tended, had  escaped  from  the  Tower  by  the  connivance  of  the 
ruffians  who  had  murdered  his  brother.  This  youth  had  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Plantagenets,  and  acted  his  part  so  well,  that 
many  persons  were  actually  convinced  that  he  was  the  prince.  He 
presented  himself  at  the  duchess  of  Burgundy's  court  at  Brussels, 
and  claimed  her  protection,  as  being  her  brother's  son.  Some 
people  say  that  she  was  in  the  plot,  and  had  secretly  instructed 
him  how  to  act.  Be  that  as  it  may,  she  appeared  at  first  to  doubt 
his  story  ;  and  then,  as  if  suddenly  convinced  by  his  answers  to 
her  questions,  she  embraced  him  with  a  transport  of  joy,  exclaim- 
ing that  he  was  indeed  her  long-lost  nephew.  She  then  appointed 
a  guard  of  soldiers  to  attend  him,  and  treated  him  as  the  head  of 
the  house  of  York. 

The  news  of  this  extraordinary  circumstance  brought  numbers 
of  people  to  Brussels  ;  and  the  answers  of  Warbeck  were  so  extra- 
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ordinary,  his  manners  so  bewitching,  and  his  conduct  so  princely 
and  dignified,  that  all  who  saw  and  conversed  with  him  were 
fascinated,  and  were  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  story.  Henry 
now  became  anxious  to  publish  to  the  world  the  certainty  that 
the  real  duke  of  York  had  been  murdered,  and  he  obtained  the 
confession  of  two  persons  who  owned  themselves  to  have  been 
accessary  to  the  death  of  the  two  young  princes.  But  these  con- 
fessions gained  little  credit  at  the  time,  though  the  discovery  I 
mentioned  to  you,  of  the  skeletons  found  under  the  Tower  stairs, 
has  since  corroborated  them  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

Amongst  those  who  flocked  to  see  Perkin  Warbeck  were  two 
men  sent  by  Henry,  who  were  commissioned  to  insinuate  them- 
selves into  his  confidence.  In  this  they  succeeded  so  well,  that 
they  became  acquainted  with  all  his  secrets,  and  sent  regular  in- 
formation of  his  plans  to  the  king,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  know 
what  persons  in  England  were  in  correspondence  with  him. 
These  persons  were  all  seized  in  one  day,  and  were  immediately 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  Sir  William  Stanley  was  be- 
headed for  having  been  heard  to  say,  that  "  If  he  was  sure 
Perkin  Warbeck  was  the  real  duke  of  York,  he  would  never 
bear  arms  against  him." 

These  sanguinary  measures  deterred  people  from  venturing  to 
own  themselves  friends  or  favourers  of  Warbeck,  who  made  two 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  land  in  the  realms  which  he  claimed  as 
his  own.  His  first  attempt  was  in  Kent,  and  his  second  in  Ire- 
land. He  then  tried  his  fortune  in  Scotland ;  and  having  con- 
vinced the  king,  James  IV.,  that  he  was  a  true  Plantagenet,  that 
young  and  ardent  monarch  received  him  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness, and  entered  into  his  cause  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  gene- 
rous mind,  regardless  of  the  danger  of  making  an  enemy  of  so 
powerful  a  monarch  as  the  king  of  England,  with  whom  it  was 
greatly  his  interest  to  remain  at  peace.  He  gave  Warbeck  in 
marriage  the  Lady  Katherine  Douglas,  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
accomplished  ladies  in  Scotland,  and  published  a  manifesto,  in- 
viting the  English  to  repair  to  the  standard  of  their  rightful 
sovereign,  Richard  IV.  James  also  raised  an  army,  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1496,  invaded  England.  The  Scots  immediately  began  to 
plunder,  as  was  their  custom,  and  Warbeck  expostulated  with 
James  on  this  barbarous  manner  of  carrying  on  the  war,  declar- 
ing that  he  had  rather  lose  a  crown  than  obtain  it  by  the  ruin  of 
his  subjects. 
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While  Henry  was  preparing  to  repel  the  Scots,  a  still  more 
pressing  danger  assailed  him  in  an  insurrection  of  the  men  of 
Cornwall,  who  came  in  a  numerous  body  towards  London. 
They  got  to  Blackheath,  but  were  there  defeated  by  the  king's 
troops.  Their  leaders  were  taken  and  executed.  The  rest,  on 
paying  two  or  three  shillings  each  into  the  king's  coffers,  re- 
ceived a  pardon,  and  returned  home. 

Warbeck  was  soon  deprived  of  the  assistance  which  the  king 
of  Scotland  had  for  a  time  afforded  him.  Henry,  who  was  at 
all  times  a  better  negotiator  than  soldier,  preferred  entering  into 
a  treaty  with  James  to  the  meeting  him  in  the  field ;  and  a  truce 
was  made  between  the  two  monarchs.  Upon  this  Warbeck 
after  thanking1  James  for  the  protection  and  kindness  he  had 
shown  him,  went  to  Ireland  with  about  120  followers,  and  his 
amiable  wife,  who  would  not  forsake  him.  He  remained  in 
Ireland  some  months,  and,  on  receiving  an  invitation  from  the 
Cornish  men,  who  were  still  in  an  unsettled  state,  he  landed  at 
Whitsand  Bay,  in  that  county.  He  was  joined  at  Bodmin  by 
3000  men,  with  whom  he  marched  forward  and  laid  siege  to 
Exeter.  A  large  body  of  the  king's  forces  marched  against 
him;  and  Warbeck,  seeing  that  all  resistance  would  be  in  vain, 
left  his  companions  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  they  could,  and 
fled  in  the  night  to  the  abbey  of  Beauley.  The  abbey  was  soon 
surrounded  by  the  royal  troops,  and  Henry  would  gladly  have 
forced  open  the  gates  and  seized  on  his  victim,  but  was  persuaded 
to  try  to  entice  him  out  of  his  sanctuary  by  promising  to  spare 
his  life. 

Warbeck,  on  receiving  this  promise,  yielded  himself  up,  and 
was  carried  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  He  contrived  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  his  keeper,  and  made  his  escape ;  but,  being  soon 
taken,  and  brought  back  again,  he  was  compelled  to  mount  a 
scaffold  at  Westminster,  and  to  read  a  paper  by  which  he  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  an  impostor.  He  was  made  to  repeat  the 
same  confession  in  Cheapside,  and  was  then  replaced  in  the 
Tower.  He  afterwards  contrived  to  have  some  communication 
with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  his  fellow-prisoner,  who,  though 
young  in  years,  was  old  in  sorrow,  and  a  plan  was  concerted 
between  them  for  their  escape;  but,  the  plan  being  discovered, 
they  were  both  executed.  Perkin  Warbeck  was  hanged  &t 
Tyburn,  Nov.  23,  1499,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  was-  be- 
headed on  Tower  Hill  three  days  afterwards. 
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Henry,  from  this  time  till  his  death,  was  undisturbed  either 
by  tumults  at  home  or  by  wars  abroad.  He  made  many  treaties 
of  alliance  and  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  but  he  chiefly 
employed  himself  in  amassing-  wealth,  which  he  did  in  every 
possible  way.  He  made  many  arbitrary  and  vexatious  laws,  and 
obliged  those  who  infringed  them  in  the  slightest  degree  to  pay 
heavy  fines,  or  suffer  imprisonment.  These  rapacious  schemes 
he  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  assistance  of  two  lawyers  of  the 
names  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  whom  he  employed  to  entrap  the 
rich  and  unwary.  By  these  means,  as  well  as  by  taxes  and 
benevolences,  he  acquired  immense  wealth,  not  only  in  money, 
but  also  in  plate  and  jewels.  He  kept  it  with  the  most  anxious 
care,  under  his  own  lock  and  key,  in  secret  apartments  in  the 
palace  at  Richmond. 

In  1500  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  married  James 
IV.  of  Scotland;  and,  in  1501,  prince  Arthur,  his  eldest  son, 
married  Catherine  of  Aragon,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  ;  but  in  the  following 
spring  the  young  prince  died,  and  Henry,  unwilling  to  lose  the 
marriage  portion  of  the  Spanish  princess,  married  her  to  his 
other  son  Henry,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  old.  In  1503,  the 
queen,  Elizabeth  of  York,  died,  and  the  king  projected  a  second 
marriage  with  the  dowager  queen  of  Naples,  whom  he  had  sup- 
posed to  be  immensely  rich  ;  but,  finding  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived in  that  particular,  he  gave  up  the  design. 

In  1506,  the  Archduke  Philip  of  Austria,  who  had  married  the 
eldest  sister  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  being  on  his  way  to  Spain 
with  his  duchess,  was  driven  by  contrary  winds  to  land  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  Henry,  under  pretext  of  showing  him  and  the  duchess 
extraordinary  honour,  detained  them  till  he  had  extorted  from 
Philip  a  promise  to  give  him  in  marriage  his  sister,  the  duchess 
dowager  of  Savov,  with  an  enormous  dower.  He  also  obliged 
him  to  make  a  commercial  treaty  exceedingly  advantageous  to 
England,  and  prevailed  with  him  to  give  up  Edmund  de  la 
Pole,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  aunt,  the  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
who,  while  she  lived,  had  been  his  protectress,  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  Austrian  dominions.  This  Edmund  de  la  Pole  was 
brother  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  slain  at  Stoke.  Philip 
complied  most  reluctantly  with  this  last  demand  ;  and  Henry, 
when  he  had  got  all  he  wanted,  suffered  him  and  his  duchess  to 
depart. 
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Henry  had  scarcely  got  De  la  Pole  into  his  power,  when  he 
became  sensible  that  all  his  schemes  of  revenge,  avarice,  and 
ambition  were  drawing  to  a  close.  A  violent  attack  of  the 
gout  gave  him  warning  of  his  approaching  end.  He  now  de- 
voted the  remnant  of  his  life  to  make  preparations  for  the 
awful  change  he  had  to  expect ;  but  even  his  dying  acts  were 
tinctured  by  that  calculating,  money-loving  spirit  which  had 
governed  his  life.  Amongst  other  things,  he  ordered  that 
two  thousand  masses  should  be  said  for  him  at  sixpence  a-piece. 
One  or  two  of  his  bequests,  however,  exhibited  something  like 
a  conscience.  He  ordered  that  restitution  should  be  made  to 
those  persons  from  whom  his  agents,  Dudley  and  Empson,  had 
extorted  more  than  the  law  could  warrant.  He  also  ordered 
the  debts  to  be  paid  of  all  persons  in  London  and  Westminster 
wrho  were  imprisoned  for  40s.  or  under.  Having  thus  done 
everything  that  his  fear  and  superstition  suggested,  he  died 
at  his  palace  at  Richmond,  April  21,  1509,  in  the  24th  year 
of  his  reign,  and  the  54th  of  his  age. 

He  married  Elizabeth  of  York,  and  had  two  sons  and  two 
daughters : 

Arthur,  married  Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  died  young : 

Henry,  his  successor : 

Margaret,  married,  first,  James  IV.  of  Scotland ;  and,  se- 
condly, Douglas,  earl  of  Angus  : 

Mary,  married,  first,  Louis  XII.  of  France ;  and,  secondly, 
Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  the  dawn  of  what  may  properly 
be  called  English  liberty ;  for  though  the  Magna  Charta  had 
fenced  in  the  nobles  from  the  tyranny  of  the  king,  yet  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  for  a  long  time  after  as  much  exposed 
as  before  to  the  oppressions  of  the  nobles  :  but  now,  the  power  of 
the  nobility  being  much  diminished  by  the  long  civil  wars,  the 
people  began  gradually  to  emerge  from  slavery. 

Henry's  policy  also  was  to  depress  the  nobles.  He  restricted 
the  number  of  their  retainers ;  and  thus  that  idle  race  of  people, 
who  had  before  passed  their  lives  in  following  some  great  lord  to 
the  wars,  or  in  hanging  about  his  gates  in  time  of  peace,  were 
driven  to  apply  themselves  to  more  industrious  modes  of  life, 
and  from  helpless  dependents  became  useful  subjects. 

Commerce,  too,  began  to  make  a  great  alteration  in  the  con- 
dition of  persons  in  middle  life ;  and  Henry,  by  lessening  the 
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strictness  of  entails,  enabled  the  nobles  to  sell  their  estates,  many 
of  which  thus  came  into  the  possession  of  rich  commoners. 
With  the  change  of  property  came  a  great  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  all  classes  of  people.  The  landowners  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  commute  the  services  of  their  villeins  for  money,  and 
made  them  pay  rent  for  their  lands  and  cottages ;  and  thus  from 
villeins  they  became  tenants.  It  is  very  difficult  to  trace  every 
step  of  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people  from  villeinage,  which  at 
some  periods  of  our  history  was  little  better  than  mere  slavery, 
to  freedom.  The  progress  was  so  various  and  so  gradual,  that 
the  state  of  villeinage  seemed  to  decline  insensibly,  and  after 
this  time  we  find  no  more  mention  made  of  it. 

In  this  reign  the  Star  Chamber  was  first  instituted — an  arbi- 
trary court  of  law,  in  which  the  king  used  to  attend  in  person  as 
judge,  and  which  was  called  the  Star  Chamber  from  the  decora- 
tions of  the  room  in  which  the  sittings  were  held. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXVI. 

George.  I  did  not  expect  that  the  reign  of  such  a  dull,  cross 
kind  of  a  king  would  have  had  so  many  entertaining  stories  in  it. 

Mary.  Poor  Perkin  Warbeck  !  I  cannot  help  feeling  sorry 
for  him. 

Richard.  Do  you  know,  mamma,  what  became  of  the  beau- 
tiful Scotch  lady  he  married? 

3Irs.  Marliham.  When  Warbeck  and  the  Cornishmen  ad- 
vanced towards  Exeter,  the  Lady  Katherine  was  left  at  St.  Mi- 
chael's Mount.  After  her  husband  was  carried  to  the  Tower 
Henry  sent  for  her,  and  hard  as  his  heart  was,  seems  to  have 
been  touched  by  her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  grief;  for,  whe- 
ther she  knew  Warbeck  to  be  an  impostor  or  not,  she  dearly 
loved  him,  and  was  a  most  dutiful  and  affectionate  wife  to  him. 
The  king  said  some  kind  and  soothing  words  to  her,  and  pre- 
sented her  to  the  queen,  with  whom  she  remained  as  an  attend- 
ant. She  had  an  ample  allowance  made  to  her,  and  was  much 
beloved  at  the  court,  where  she  was  called  "  the  White  Rose  of 
England  '  She  afterwards  married  a  Sir  Matthew  Cradock  ; 
and  her  tomb,  with  that  of  her  second  husband,  may  be  seen  in 
Swansea  Church. 

Richard.     How  sad  it  seems  that,  after  so  great  a  number  of 
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people  had  been  killed  in  the  battles  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
more  blood  should  still  be  spilled  for  the  sake  of  two  im- 
postors ! 

Mrs.  M.  Perk  in  Warbeck's  attempt  cost  fewer  lives  than 
Simnel's  did.  Many  brave  men  fell  in  the  battle  at  Stoke.  Lord 
Lovell,  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  from  the  fight,  was  observed 
flying  towards  the  Trent,  and,  as  he  was  never  seen  afterwards, 
he  was  thong] it  to  have  been  drowned  in  crossing  that  river. 
But  more  than  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  in  pulling  down 
Minster  Lovell,  a  house  that  had  belonged  to  him  in  Oxford- 
shire, a  secret  chamber  was  discovered,  in  which  was  found  the 
skeleton  of  a  man  seated  in  a  chair,  with  his  head  reclining  on  a 
table ;  and  it  was  conjectured  that  this  was  the  skeleton  of  that 
Lord  Lovell,  and  that  he  had  contrived  to  escape  to  his  own 
house,  and  from  neglect  or  other  causes,  had  been  starved  to 
death  in  this  secret  chamber.  An  empty  jar  and  a  barrel  were 
found  near  him. 

Mnry.  But  how  could  there  be  secret  chambers  in  houses  ? 
I  do  not  think  anybody  could  make  a  room  in  this  house  that  I 
should  not  find  out. 

Mrs.  M.  When  walls  were  thick  and  chimneys  large,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  make  places  of  concealment,  and  I  believe  that  in 
those  unquiet  times  many  houses  had  them.  I  know  a  large  old 
house  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  was  inhabited  by  a  family  for 
some  generations  without  its  being  known  that  there  was  a 
secret  room  in  the  kitchen  chimney  ;  and  it  was  only  discovered 
a  few  years  since  in  making  some  repairs. 

Mary.  You  have  often  talked  about  people  going  into  sanc- 
tuaries.    What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mrs,  M.  Every  church,  abbey,  or  consecrated  place  was  a 
sanctuary  in  the  time  of  popery  ;  and  all  persons  who  had  com- 
mitted crimes,  or  were  otherwise  in  fear  of  their  lives,  might 
secure  themselves  from  danger  by  getting  into  them  :  and  they 
were  deemed  so  sacred,  that  to  force  a  sanctuary,  that  is,  to  take 
any  person  out  by  violence  v/ho  had  taken  refuge  there,  was 
thought  to  be  a  most  shocking  impiety.  I  remember  a  story  of  a 
nobleman  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  some  abbey  during  the 
reign  of  Richard  III.  The  king  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  in 
and  seizing  his  victim,  when  the  abbot  presented  himself  in  the 
gateway,  bearing  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  his  hand,  and  Richard 
turned  away,  not  daring  to  violate  a  sanctuary  so  guarded. 
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Richard,     How  long  did  these  places  remain  sanctuaries? 

Mrs,  M.  The  abuse  of  them  was  put  an  end  to  at  the  Re- 
formation ;  but  all  churches  and  churchyards  are  so  far  sanc- 
tuaries still,  that  no  person  can  be  arrested  in  them  for  debt. 

Richard.  Your  talking-  of  churches,  mamma,  reminds  me  of 
Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Did  not  he 
build  it  ? 

Mrs.  31.  He  began  it ;  but  he  died  before  it  was  finished, 
and  it  was  completed  by  his  son,  Henry  VIII.  Henry  VII.  had 
no  taste  in  the  fine  arts ;  yet  his  ambition  to  have  a  splendid 
tomb  called  forth  the  best  architects  of  the  age  to  furnish  designs 
for  this  magnificent  building,  on  which  the  king  did  not  grudge  to 
expend  large  sums  of  his  hoarded  wealth.  The  principal  build- 
ings erected  during  this  and  the  three  succeeding  reigns  exhibit 
several  remarkable  features ;  so  much  so  that  the  architecture  of 
this  period  has  acquired  a  name  of  its  own  ;  being  commonly 
called  thejlorid,  or  more  properly  the  Tudor  style,  since  it  began 
with  Henry  VII.,  and  went  out  during  the  reign  of  his  grand- 
daughter Elizabeth,  the  last  of  the  Tudors.  All  the  buildings 
of  this  style  are  very  beautiful,  and  are  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  the  Gothic  piles  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  the  massy  build- 
ings of  the  Anglo-Normans,  by  the  flat  arch,  which  is  one  of  its 
chief  characteristics,  and  by  the  profusion  of  ornament  with 
which  every  part  is  loaded. 

Richard.  Pray,  mamma,  was  not  America  discovered  by 
Columbus  about  this  time? 

Mrs.  M.  It  was,  and  England  was  very  near  having  the 
honour  of  sending  out  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery. 

George.     O  how  I  wisli  it  had  ! 

Mrs.  M.  You  know  the  outline  of  the  story  of  Columbus  ; 
in  what  manner  he  became  convinced  that  there  must  be  land 
hitherto  unknown  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
with  what  earnestness  he  solicited  many  different  states  of  Eu- 
rope to  assist  him  with  ships  to  make  the  discovery.  On  being 
refused  elsewhere  the  assistance  he  wanted,  and  seeing  his  pro- 
ject treated  as  an  idle  chimera,  he  at  last  determined  to  apply  to 
Henry  VII.,  who  was  esteemed  both  the  most  sagacious  and  the 
wealthiest  monarch  of  his  time.  Accordingly  Columbus  sent 
his  brother  Bartholomew  to  England  for  this  purpose ;  but  lie 
unfortunately  was  taken  by  pirates  by  the  way,  and  detained  by 
them  four  years  as  a  galley  slave.     At  last,   in  1489,  he  made 
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his  escape,  and  got  to  England,  but  in  too  destitute  a  condition 
to  be  able  to  present  himself  to  the  king  or  his  ministers.  In 
these  circumstances,  however,  his  industry  and  activity  of  mind 
furnished  him  with  a  resource.  He  set  himself  to  work  to 
make  maps  and  sea -charts,  and  finding  a  ready  sale  for  them  he 
was  able  to  purchase  some  decent  clothes,  which  put  it  in  his 
power  to  appear  at  court.  Presenting  one  of  his  maps  to  the 
king,  he  requested  an  audience,  which  being  granted  he  explained 
,  to  the  king  all  his  brother's  views  and  wishes.  Henry  was  so 
much  struck  with  their  feasibility,  that  he  agreed  to  give  Co- 
lumbus the  assistance  he  desired,  and  Bartholomew  was  sent  to 
invite  him  to  England.  But  before  Bartholomew  arrived  in 
Spain,  Columbus  had  already  sailed  on  his  first  voyage,  under 
the  auspices  of  Queen  Isabella. 

George.  Why  really,  mamma,  this  same  Henry  was  a  saga- 
cious old  king  after  all,  for  he  seemed  to  perceive  at  once  what 
Columbus  could  never  make  anybody  else  comprehend. 

Mrs.  M.  I  have  already  said  that  Henry  was  not  naturally 
clever,  but  that  he  had  unwearied  application,  and  you  need  not 
:  be  told  how  much  industry  alone  can  do  in  improving  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind.  Though  Henry  was  a  very  unamiable  man, 
yet  in  some  respects  his  conduct  as  a  king  was  beneficial  to  his 
country.  His  dislike  to  the  nobles  made  him  considerate  of  the 
|  lower  orders,  and  his  love  of  money  made  him  encourage  com- 
merce ;  and  it  was  he  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British 
navy,  and  built  some  four-masted  ships  of  a  larger  size  than  had 
ever  been  seen  before. 

George.  Ah !  then  I  dare  say  the  Great  Harry,  which  you 
know  my  uncle  has  a  picture  of,  was  one  of  those  ships  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  Great  Harry  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  built  by 
Henry  VIII. 

Richard.  But  pray  go  on,  and  tell  us  more  about  Columbus. 
Was  not  Henry  quite  provoked  to  find  he  had  just  missed  having 
him? 

Mrs.  M.  Perhaps  he  was.  However,  he  did  not  abandon  the 
idea  of  making  discoveries  ;  for  in  the  year  1496,  after  Columbus 
had  returned  to  Europe,  with  the  account  of  what  he  had  seen, 
Henry  fitted  out  a  small  fleet  of  ships,  and  sent  them  on  a  voyage; 
of  discovery,  under  the  command  of  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian 
merchant.  Cabot  sailed  in  a  north-west  direction,  and  the  first 
land  he  saw  was  what  we  now  call  Newfoundland,  but  which  he 
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called  Prima  Vista  (first  seen):  he  next  saw  the  island  of  St 
John's,  and  sailed  to  the  south  as  far  as  Virginia ;  and  then- 
returned  to  England,  where  the  king  received  him  with  great 
honour  and  knighted  him. 

George.  Knighted  him !  Was  that  all  ?  Why,  he  should 
have  made  him  a  prince,  at  least ! 

Mrs.  M.  I  agree  with  you  that  he  merited  a  great  reward. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  first  discoverer  of  the  continent  of  America ; 
for  Columbus  (who  at  the  same  time  deserves  all  the  honour  of 
the  discovery,  since  he  pointed  out  the  way  to  it)  had  not,  at  the 
time  of  Cabot's  first  voyage,  seen  more  than  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can islands.  Cabot  had  a  son  named  Sebastian,  who  was  even  a 
greater  navigator  than  himself,  and  of  whom  I  may  have  occasion 
to  speak  by  and  by. 

Richard.  I  think,  mamma,  you  may  as  well  tell  us  now  all 
you  have  to  say  about  him.     You  may  forget  it  another  time. 

Mrs.  M.  Well,  then. — This  Sebastian  accompanied  his  father 
during  his  voyage  to  America,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  employed  on  many  important  occasions,  and  became  highly 
celebrated  as  a  navigator.  For  some  reason  or  other  he  entered 
in  1524  into  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain  ;  but,  thinking  him- 
self ill-used  by  that  monarch,  he  returned  to  England,  where  his 
great  merit  and  knowledge  procured  him  all  the  consideration  he 
deserved.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  the  company  of  mer- 
chant adventurers,  and  he  it  was  who  first  established  our  trade 
with  Russia.  After  a  long  and  useful  life,  he  died  in  the  reigii 
of  Queen  Mary. 

Mary.  You  said  something  about  Henry's  getting  money  by 
benevolences.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  what  that 
meant  ? 

Mrs.  M.  A  benevolence  meant  originally  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution for  the  king's  expenses,  made  amongst  his  own  imme- 
diate vassals.  Edward  IV.  extended  it  to  the  whole  kingdom ; 
and,  though  the  name  implies  its  being  a  free  gift,  it  became  in 
fact  a  very  arbitrary  tax,  for  the  king  could  quarter  soldiers  on 
those  who  refused  to  contribute,  and  could  annoy  them  in  many 
other  ways,  which  often  caused  the  people  to  call  these  benevo- 
lences malevolences.  And  you  will  think  this  name  not  unme- 
rited, when  I  tell  you  what  happened  to  an  alderman  of  London 
in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time.  The  poor  alderman,  because  he 
refused  to  contribute  to  a  benevolence,  was  compelled  to  serve  as 
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a  private  soldier  in  the  war  then  carrying  on  with  Scotland  ;  and 
the  king  sent  a  letter  to  the  general  of  the  army,  commanding 
that  the  alderman  should  be  lodged  amongst  the  common  soldiers, 
and  be  made  to  ride  forth  in  all  difficult  and  dangerous  enter- 
prises. 

George.  Oh  the  poor  dear  fat  alderman !  What  sort  of  a 
soldier  did  he  make  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  had  little  opportunity  of  showing  his  prowess, 
for  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  very  first  rencontre,  and  had  to 
pay  a  much  larger  sum  for  his  ransom  than  he  had  been  required 
to  contribute  to  the  benevolence. 


The  Ship  Grjat  Harry,  from  an  original  Drawing  in  the  Pepysian  Library  at  Cambridge 
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Years  after  Christ, 


Henry  VII.  and  his  Queen  Elizabeth  of  York: 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  Queen  Jane  Seymour  :  from  a  painting  by  Holbein,  at  Whitehall, 

destroyed  by  fire  in  1698. 

Henry  VIII.  was  in  his  nineteenth  year  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.  He  had  an  athletic  form,  and  was  uncommonly  strong 
and  active.  His  complexion  was  fresh  and  ruddy,  and  he  had 
an  alacrity  and  animation  of  manner  that  appeared  to  advantage 
after  the  gloom  and  reserve  of  the  late  king.  His  understanding 
was  shrewd  and  clear  :  he  had  received  what  was  then  thought  a 
good  education,  and  had  more  learning  than  most  princes  of  his 
time.  The  pretensions  of  the  two  rival  families  of  York  and 
Lancaster  were  united  in  his  person,  and  he  was  the  first  king 
since  Richard  II.  who  had  ascended  the  throne  with  an  undisputed 
title  to  it.  He  enjoyed  great  popularity,  his  father  had  left  him 
an  enormous  treasure,  and  the  country  was  free  both  from  foreign 
and  from  domestic  wars.  In  short,  no  king  of  England  ever 
began  to  reign  under  more  prosperous  circumstances.  But  though 
free  from  all  external  foes,  he  had  one  implacable  enemy  which 
pursued  him  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life,  and 
that  enemy  was  his  own  violent  temper. 

For  the  first  two  years  of  his  reign  all  went  on  well.  He  ap- 
pointed a  council  of  men  of  approved  wisdom,  he  brought  Dudley 
and  Empson  to  punishment  for  their   exactions   in    his   father's 
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reign,  and  he  made  advantageous  treaties  with  France  and  Scot- 
land. At  the  same  time  he  was  unboundedly  extravagant  in  his 
amusements,  and  soon  squandered  much  of  his  father's  hoarded 
wealth  in  tournaments  and  other  expensive  entertainments,  to  the 
great  grief  of  his  careful  counsellor,  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
who,  finding  his  remonstrances  unavailing,  introduced  at  court 
the  afterwards  highly  celebrated  Cardinal  Wolsey,  a  man  of  infe- 
rior birth,  but  very  shrewd  and  dexterous,  by  whose  assistance 
he  hoped  to  be  better  able  to  restrain  the  follies  of  the  youthful 
king.  Wolsey  had,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  arrived  at  the  dignity 
of  dean  of  Lincoln.  He  soon  acquired  an  unbounded  influence 
over  Henry ;  but,  instead  of  using  it  as  the  good  bishop  had  in- 
tended, he  only  employed  it  to  flatter  the  king's  follies,  and  to 
promote  his  own  advancement.  He  was  soon  made  archbishop  of 
York  and  chancellor :  but  his  ambition  did  not  rest  satisfied  with 
this ;  he  even  aspired  to  the  popedom,  and  to  procure  the  favour 
of  the  foreign  princes  by  whose  suffrage  he  hoped  to  obtain  it,  he 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  his  own  country,  and  made  the  king  his 
perpetual  dupe. 

In  1513  Henry  was  drawn  in  by  his  father-in-law,  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Spain,  the  most  artful  man  of  his  time,  to  make  war  on 
France.  He  landed  at  Calais  with  a  numerous  army,  and  de- 
feated the  French  troops  under  the  duke  cle  Longueville.  This 
engagement  has  been  called  the  battle  of  the  Spurs,  from  the  haste 
with  which  the  French  cavalry  took  to  flight.  Henry  afterwards 
took  Tournay,  and,  thinking  he  had  now  done  enough  to  establish 
his  fame  as  a  conqueror,  amused  himself  with  tournaments  and 
splendid  entertainments. — On  the  same  day  on  which  Tournay 
was  taken,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Flodden,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  between  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  the  English 
army  under  Lord  Surrey,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk.  In  this 
battle  the  king  of  Scotland  was  killed. — Henry  soon  after  made  a 
peace  with  France,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was  that  Louis 
should  marry  Henry's  young  sister  Mary.  Henry  then,  after 
placing  a  garrison  in  Tournay,  returned  to  England ;  and  the 
Princess  Mary  was  sent  in  the  following  August  with  a  splendid 
train  of  ladies  and  nobles  to  France,  where  her  stay,  however, 
was  very  short,  for,  Louis  soon  dying,  she  returned  to  England, 
and,  after  a  widowhood  of  a  few  weeks,  married  Brandon,  duke 
of  Suffolk. 

Louis  was  succeeded  by  Francis  I.,  one  of  the  most  gallant 
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princes  of  his  age.  Ferdinand  of  Spain  died  in  1517,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Charles  V.,  who  soon  after  became 
also  emperor  of  Germany.  Thus  were  the  principal  countries 
in  Europe  governed  by  three  young  monarchs,  all  equally  emu- 
lous of  fame  and  power.  Charles  and  Francis  were  decided  rivals, 
and  they  each  courted  and  cajoled  Henry,  whose  blunt  and 
open  character  was  no  match  for  either  of  them.  Henry  and 
Francis  had  agreed  to  have  a  personal  interview ;  and  Charles, 
in  the  hope  of  preventing  its  taking  place,  came  to  England. 
He  could  not  succeed  in  preventing  the  interview  ;  but  he  flat- 
tered Henry,  and  bribed  his  chancellor  Wolsey,  till  he  had 
sufficiently  detached  them  from  the  interests  of  France. 

The  projected  meeting  between  Henry  and  Francis  took  place 
in  June,  1520.  Both  monarchs  arrived  within  the  English  pale 
near  Calais,  The  French  king  and  his  court  took  up  their 
quarters  at  Ardres,  and  the  English  king  was  lodged  in  a  mag- 
nificent palace  which  Francis  had  caused  to  be  erected  for  him 
at  Guines.  Two  thousand  eight  hundred  tents,  many  of  them 
covered  with  silk  and  cloth  of  gold,  were  pitched  in  the  sur- 
rounding plain :  but  even  this  number  was  insufficient  for  the 
multitudes  who  flocked  to  this  splendid  festival ;  and  many  ladies 
and  persons  of  rank  were  glad  to  obtain  a  lodging  in  barns,  and 
to  sleep  upon  hay  and  straw.  The  French  and  English  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  splendour  of  their  dresses,  and  this  meeting 
is  celebrated  by  the  name  of  "  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold."* 
It  continued  a  fortnight,  and  was  a  succession  of  entertainments. 
Wolsey,  who  was  now  made  cardinal,  took  upon  himself  to  re- 
gulate all  the  ceremonials,  and  at  first  the  two  kings  only  met, 
attended  by  their  trains,  and  passed  the  day  together,  according 
to  the  formal  etiquette  prescribed  by  the  cardinal.  But  such 
dull  parade  did  not  suit  the  frank  and  ardent  spirit  of  Francis, 
and  after  two  or  three  of  these  interviews  had  taken  place,  he 
mounted  his  horse  early  one  morning,  and,  attended  by  two  gen- 
tlemen and  a  page,  rode  off  towards  Guiennes. 

The  English  who  were  on  guard  at  the  palace  were  astonished 
to  see  the  king  of  France  at  that  hour,  and  so  attended  ;  but 
Francis  desired  to  be  conducted  to  Henry's  apartment,  and,  un- 
drawing the  curtains  of  his  bed,  awoke  him  out  of  his  sleep. 
Henry  was  as  much  amazed  as  his  guards  had  been  ;  and  from 
that  time  the  intercourse  between  the  two  kings  was  conducted 
in  a  more  free  and  confidential  manner.  It  may  appear,  perhaps, 
*  See  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume. 
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to  have  become  at  last  too  free ;  for  one  day,  after  they  had 
been  looking  at  a  wrestling  match,  Henry,  seizing  Francis  by  the 
collar,  said,  "  My  brother,  you  and  I  must  wrestle,"  and  endea- 
voured to  throw  him  down ;  but  Francis  being  the  most  expert, 
nimbly  twisted  Henry  round  and  threw  him  to  the  ground. 
Though  Henry  affected  at  the  time  to  treat  this  as  an  agreeable 
pleasantry,  it  vexed  him  exceedingly,  and  he  never  quite  forgave 
it.  On  June  25th  the  two  kings  separated,  and  Henry  and  the 
emperor  exchanged  visits  at  Gravelines  and  Calais.  This  occa- 
sioned a  renewal  of  tournaments  and  splendid  entertainments ; 
but  amidst  them  all  Charles  never  lost  sight  of  his  own  interests, 
and  sought  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  treaties  of  friendship 
and  alliance  that  had  been  made  between  the  two  kings  at  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

Soon  after  Henry's  return  to  England,  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham was  accused  of  some  treasonable  expressions  against  the 
king,  and  was  beheaded ;  but  his  real  crime  was  the  having 
offended  the  cardinal,  whose  haughty  and  overbearing  conduct 
had  raised  a  host  of  secret  enemies  around  him.  His  power  over 
the  king  was  so  absolute,  that  Henry,  without  perceiving  it, 
was  merely  his  tool.  The  ignorant  of  all  ranks  attributed  this 
influence  over  the  king  to  witchcraft,  but  more  discerning  men 
perceived  that  flattery  was  the  art  which  Wolsey  used.  He 
affected  to  look  up  to  Henry  as  the  wisest  of  mortals :  he  pro- 
moted his  amusements,  and  joined  in  them  with  the  gaiety  of 
youth ;  and  thus  making  himself  agreeable  as  well  as  useful,  he 
ruled  for  ten  years  with  absolute  sway  one  of  the  most  capricious 
and  passionate  of  men. 

In  1521  Henry  distinguished  himself  as  an  author,  and  wrote 
a  Latin  book  against  the  heresies  of  Luther,  an  eminent  reformer 
of  religion  in  Germany.  This  book  was  presented  with  great 
ceremony  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  who  rewarded  the  royal  author  with 
the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith ;"  and  sent  him  a  letter, 
praising  his  "  wisdom,  learning,  zeal,  charity,  gravity,  gentleness, 
and  meekness  " — most  of  which  epithets  few  people  could  have 
less  deserved.  The  following  year  Leo  died,  and  Adrian  VI. 
was  elected  pope,  to  the  great  mortification  of  Wolsey. 

In  1522  the  emperor  visited  England  a  second  time,  and  was 
entertained  with  a  variety  of  splendid  shows.  Charles,  as  usual, 
mixed  politics  with  his  festivities,  and  applied  himself  to  win  the 
favour  of  the   English   nobles.     Amongst  other  courtesies   he 
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appointed  Lord  Surrey,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  admiral 
of  all  his  fleets — a  piece  of  flattery  that  gratified  the  whole  nation. 
By  these  and  other  artifices  Charles  effectually  dissolved  the 
bonds  of  amity  between  France  and  England ;  and  Francis 
declared  of  his  late  dear  friend  the  king  of  England,  "  that  he 
held  him  for  his  mortal  enemy  from  that  day  forth."  War  was 
soon  after  declared,  but  nothing  very  material  was  done.  Henry 
was  no  great  warrior,  and  Francis  was  more  intent  on  prosecuting 
a  war  in  Italy  with  the  emperor,  than  on  making  any  attack  on 
Henry.  At  last  Francis  was  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  and  remained  in  captivity  nearly  a  year.  Charles, 
having  now  gained  all  he  wanted,  treated  Henry  with  little 
ceremony,  neglected  to  repay  some  money  he  had  borrowed  of 
him,  and  refused  to  ratify  a  treaty  he  had  made  to  marry  his 
daughter,  the  Princess  Mary.  Wolsey  also,  who  found  the  pope- 
dom a  second  time  vacant,  and  himself  still  forgotten,  had  reason 
to  complain  of  the  emperor's  breach  of  faith.  He  therefore  easily 
persuaded  his  already  irritated  master  to  break  with  Charles,  and 
make  peace  with  France. 

But  Wolsey's  fall  was  near  at  hand.  You  have  not  forgot 
that  Catherine  of  Aragon,  when  she  married  the  king,  was  the 
widow  of  his  elder  brother  Arthur.  Henry,  after  the  interval  of 
many  years,  is  supposed  to  have  felt  some  growing  scruples  as  to 
the  legality  of  this  marriage.  These  were  increased  by  the 
arrival  at  court  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  accompanied  the  king's 
sister,  Mary,  when  she  went  to  France,  and  had  been  educated 
in  the  French  court,  and  returned  to  England  with  all  her  Eng- 
lish beauty  adorned  by  French  grace  and  vivacity.  The  king 
was  so  much  captivated  by  her  charms,  that,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  marry  her,  he  formed  the  project  of  divorcing  the  queen.  In 
this  project  he  was  encouraged  by  Wolsey,  and  he  sent  to  Cle- 
ment VII.,  who  was  now  pope,  stating  his  scruples  about  his 
marriage,  and  suing  for  a  divorce. 

Clement,  unwilling  to  displease  the  emperor,  who  was  nephew 
to  the  queen  of  England,  declined  giving  a  decided  answer,  and, 
after  keeping  Henry  in  suspense  for  more  than  a  year,  sent,  in 
1528,  Cardinal  Campeggio  to  England,  to  determine,  in  concert 
with  Wolsey,  on  the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage.  This  Cam- 
peggio seems  to  have  been  a  peace-making  man,  for  he  exhorted 
the  king  in  private  to  give  up  the  thoughts  of  a  divorce ;  and, 
finding  his  exhortations  unavailing,  he  next  applied  to  the  queen, 
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advising  her  to  submit  to  the  king's  will,  and  retire  into  a 
nunnery ;  but  with  her  also  he  was  unsuccessful.  After  an- 
other year  spent  in  delays  and  negotiations,  the  two  cardinals 
proceeded  to  the  important  trial ;  but  they  both  seemed  unwill- 
ing to  come  to  a  decision,  and  the  king's  patience  was  nearly 
exhausted. 

It  was  now  visible  to  all  the  courtiers  that  Wolsey's  favour 
was  declining.  It  happened  about  this  time  that  Gardiner  and 
Fox,  the  king's  secretary  and  almoner,  accidentally  fell  in  com- 
pany with  Thomas  Cranmer,  a  young  priest  of  Cambridge.  The 
conversation  fell  on  the  subject  of  the  king's  divorce.  Cranmer 
at  first  declined  giving  any  opinion  upon  it ;  but  being  pressed,  he 
said  that,  were  he  king,  he  would  spend  no  more  time  in  fruit- 
less negotiations  with  Rome,  but  would  apply  to  the  principal 
universities,  and  the  learned  men  in  Europe,  proposing  to  them 
this  plain  question,  "  Can  a  man  marry  his  brother's  widow?' 
The  two  doctors  were  much  struck  with  this  hint,  and  mentioned 
it  to  the  king,  who  exclaimed  in  his  blunt  way,  "  That  Cranmer 
has  got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear."  Cranmer  was  immediately 
sent  for  to  court,  and  the  king  was  so  much  pleased  with  him, 
that  he  retained  him  in  his  service,  and  engaged  him  to  write  a 
book  in  favour  of  the  divorce. 

Whether  it  was  that  Cranmer's  simplicity  and  gentleness  of 
manner  appeared  to  advantage  when  contrasted  with  Wolsey's 
pomp  and  self-importance,  or  that  the  latter  had  displeased  the 
king  by  showing  a  diminished  earnestness  in  his  cause  it  is  cer- 
tain that  from  this  time  Wolsey's  influence  greatly  decreased. 
Anne  Boleyn,  who  suspected  that  he  opposed  her  elevation  to  the 
throne,  joined  with  his  other  enemies  in  plotting  his  downfall : 
but  their  schemes  were  so  secret,  that  when  the  king  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  permit  an  indictment  to  be  brought  against  him  for 
having  unlawfully  procured  himself  to  be  appointed  the  pope's 
legate  in  England,  Wolsey  was  quite  stunned  at  the  unexpected 
blow.  The  great  seal  was  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  he  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Esher,  near 
Hampton  Court.  His  house  at  York -place,  in  London,  which 
was  furnished  like  a  royal  palace,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
king,  who  also  seized  on  the  remainder  of  his  property,  even  on 
his  clothes,  and  on  a  magnificent  tomb,  which  he  had  prepared 
for  himself  at  Windsor.  Wolsey  on  this  immediately  dismissed 
his  train  of  attendants  ;  but  as  he  had  always  been  a  most  in- 
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dulgent  master,   some  of  his  servants,   amongst  whom  was  his 
secretary,  Thomas  Cromwell,  refused  to  leave  him. 

The  king's  resentment  against  his  former  favourite  seemed  to 
subside  after  he  had  stripped  him  of  his  wealth.  He  sent  him  a 
general  pardon,  and  allowing  him  to  retain  a  part  of  his  reve- 
nues, sent  him  to  reside  in  his  diocese  of  York.  He  here  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  greatest  kindness  towards  his  clergy, 
telling  them  he  was  come  to  live  amongst  them  as  a  friend  and 
brother.  Still,  however,  adversity  did  not  cure  him  of  his  love 
of  magnificence  and  expense,  which  again  drew  on  him  the  king's 
displeasure.  By  Henry's  order  he  was  arrested  for  high  treason, 
and  was  first  taken  to  Lord  Shrewsbury's  house  at  Sheffield  Park, 
where  he  was  to  remain  till  the  king's  further  pleasure  should  be 
known.  While  he  was  there,  the  grief  and  anxiety  of  his  mind 
threw  him  into  a  violent  illness  ;  and  when  Sir  William  Kingston 
arrived  to  conduct  him  to  the  Tower,  he  was  little  able  to  bear 
the  journey.  He  set  out  with  him,  however,  though  in  a  dying 
condition.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  they  reached  Lei- 
cester Abbey,  and  Wolsey  said  to  the  abbot,  who  came  to  the 
gate  to  receive  him,  "  My  father,  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones 
amongst  you."  He  was  lifted  from  his  mule,  and  carried  to  his 
bed,  from  which  he  never  rose.     He  died  Nov.  29,  1530. 

From  the  time  of  Wolsey's  disgrace,  the  king  had  been  busily 
employed  in  collecting,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Cranmer, 
the  opinions  of  learned  men,  and  of  several  universities,  on  the 
subject  of  the  divorce,  and  in  doing  all  in  his  power  to  forward 
it.  But  delay  after  delay  was  made  by  the  pope  and  the  clergy, 
and  two  more  years  passed  without  the  business  being  at  all 
advanced.  In  1532  Henry  and  Francis  had  another  interview 
near  Boulogne,  and  amidst  the  masques  and  entertainments 
which  took  place  on  this  occasion,  made  new  treaties  of  alliance 
with  one  another.  At  one  of  these  masques  Anne  Boleyn  danced 
with  the  king  of  France,  who  presented  her  with  a  valuable 
jewel,  and  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  king's 
divorce  and  her  marriage.  Soon  after  the  English  court  returned 
home,  and  she  and  Henry  were  privately  married. 

In  1533  Cranmer  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
and  proceeded  to  try  the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage  with 
Catherine.  A  sort  of  tribunal  was  assembled  at  Dunstable,  and 
after  a  fortnight  spent  in  hearing  arguments,  and  reading  opinions, 
sentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced,  declaring  the  king's  mar- 
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riage  with  Catherine  of  Aragon  null  and  void  from  the  begin- 
ning-, and  her  daughter  Mary  illegitimate.  His  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn  was  declared  valid,  and  she  was  three  days  after- 
wards crowned,  and  received  as  queen.  The  divorced  queen 
firmly  refused  to  allow  the  legality  of  the  sentence  against  her. 
She  led  a  melancholy  and  secluded  life  at  Ampthill,  near  Wo- 
burn,  till  1536,  when  she  died. 

The  news  of  the  sentence  passed  against  Catherine  excited 
the  most  violent  commotion  in  the  court  of  Rome.  Clement 
could  not  at  first  determine  what  part  to  take.  At  last  he  made 
an  angry  decree,  confirming  the  legality  of  the  king's  first  mar- 
riage. But  no  sooner  was  this  decree  issued,  than  he  perceived 
that  he  had  committed  a  great  political  error :  for  Henry  in  a 
violent  passion  called  a  parliament,  which  transferred  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  pope  to  himself,  and 
with  it  all  the  emoluments  and  revenues  hitherto  paid  to  the 
see  of  Rome  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  England. 
Two  years  afterwards  another  parliament  passed  an  act  to  dis- 
solve 376  of  the  small  monasteries  and  nunneries,  and  bestowed 
all  their  possessions  on  the  king. 

Commissioners  were  sent  all  over  the  kingdom,  requiring  every 
one  to  subscribe  to  the  act  which  had  declared  the  king  to  be  the 
head  of  the  church.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  resigned  the 
chancellorship  some  time  before,  refused  to  take  the  oath  re- 
quired. Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  refused  also  ;  and  both  these 
men,  whose  learning  and  wisdom  had  made  them  ornaments  to 
their  country,  were  beheaded. 

Anne  Boleyn's  enjoyment  of  a  crown  was  of  short  duration. 
Her  French  manners  and  vivacity,  though  they  had  pleased  the 
king  on  their  first  acquaintance,  displeased  him  after  she  became 
queen  ;  and  soon  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter  (afterwards  Queen 
Elizabeth),  he  seems  to  have  lost  all  his  affection  for  her.  He 
either  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  she  had  conducted 
herself  with  great  impropriety;  and  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1536, 
she  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  It  would  be  a  melancholy 
task  to  go  through  the  history  of  this  unhappy  young  creature. 
Torn  from  those  gaieties  and  splendours  which  she  had  perhaps 
loved  too  well,  accused  of  a  crime  of  which  she  was  innocent, 
denied  the  sight  of  her  parents,  and  surrounded  by  her  bitterest 
enemies,  she  paid  very  dearly  for  her  temporary  exaltation.  She 
was  tried  without  being  allowed  an  advocate  to  plead  her  cause. 
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Her  marriage  was  pronounced  void,  and  her  child  declared 
illegitimate.  She  was  beheaded,  and  the  king  paid  her  memory 
the  compliment  of  wearing  white  mourning  one  day,  and  on  the 
next  was  married  to  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  of  Wiltshire. 

The  new  queen's  disposition  was  a  happy  medium  between  the 
melancholy  gravity  of  Catherine  and  the  childish  volatility  of 
Anne  ;  and  she  might  perhaps  have  retained  the  king's  affections 
longer  than  either  of  her  predecessors  had  done,  if  her  death, 
soon  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  had  not  dissolved  her  union  with 
him  in  less  than  a  year.  Henry  now  looked  about  in  foreign 
courts  for  a  suitable  partner.  One  lady  whom  he  asked  in  mar- 
riage sent  him  a  refusal,  saying,  "  She  had  but  one  head;  if  she 
liad  had  two,  she  might  have  ventured  to  marry  him." 

On  the  death  of  Wolsey,  Cromwell,  his  faithful  friend  and 
servant,  had  entered  into  the  service  of  the  king,  and  had  risen 
in  favour  till  he  was  at  last  made  chancellor.  He,  being  a  zealous 
friend  to  the  Reformation,  was  desirous  that  Henry  should  ally 
himself  to  one  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  and  pro- 
cured a  portrait,  painted  by  Holbein,  of  the  Princess  Anne  of 
Cleves,  to  show  to  the  king.  Henry  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  portrait,  that  he  sent  to  demand  the  lady  in  marriage.  When 
she  arrived  in  England,  the  king  found  her  so  unlike  her  picture, 
that  he  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  marry  her ;  and  when  he 
discovered  that  she  was  stupid  and  ignorant,  and  could  speak  no 
language  but  Dutch,  he  disliked  her  more  than  before,  and  re- 
solved on  being  divorced  from  her.  But,  as  a  first  step,  he 
beheaded  Cromwell,  because  he  had  been  the  adviser  of  this 
unlucky  marriage.  He  then  summoned  a  parliament,  which 
pronounced  the  marriage  void,  and  that  each  party  was  at  liberty 
to  marry  again.  Anne,  however,  did  not  avail  herself  of  this 
permission.  She  had  an  ample  income  assigned  her,  and  the 
palace  at  Richmond,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  Eng- 
land, to  all  appearance  very  contentedly  ;  glad,  perhaps,  to  have 
got  rid  of  her  capricious  husband  without  losing  her  head. 

A  fortnight  after  this  divorce  had  been  passed,  Catherine 
Howard,  niece  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  presented  to  the  court 
as  queen,  the  king  having  already  been  privately  married  to  her. 
Henry  was  so  much  charmed  with  the  wit  and  agreeableness  of 
his  new  wife,  that  he  caused  a  thanksgiving  prayer  to  be  made 
for  his  happy  marriage.     But  his  happiness  was  soon  overcast. 
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He  discovered  her  conduct  to  have  been  very  abandoned,  and  she 
was  beheaded  Feb.  12,  1542. 

Henry  seemed  now  tired  of  marrying  for  beauty,  and  he  looked 
out  in  his  next  wife  for  sense  and  discretion,  which  he  happily 
found  in  Catherine  Parr,  the  widow  of  Lord  Latimer.  To  her 
he  was  married  in  1543 ;  and  as  this  lady,  by  her  extraordinary 
good  sense  and  prudence,  contrived  to  preserve  the  good  opinion 
of  the  king  till  his  death,  amidst  all  the  storms  and  variations  of 
his  capricious  temper,  I  will  here  cease  to  trace  the  history  of  his 
married  life,  and  return  to  the  public  affairs  of  the  nation. 

The  demolition  of  the  monasteries  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
monks  and  nuns  was  too  violent  a  measure  to  be  taken  quietly. 
In  1534  a  disturbance  was  excited  in  Kent  by  a  woman  who 
pretended  to  have  revelations  from  heaven.  Her  name  was  Eli- 
zabeth Barton,  but  she  is  better  known  by  that  of  the  Maid  of 
Kent.  The  imposition  was  discovered,  and  the  insurrection 
quelled.  A  more  formidable  one  broke  out  two  years  after  in 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  but  the  rioters  were  soon  dispersed. 
The  spirit  of  discontent  was,  however,  still  in  the  country,  and 
the  king  sought  to  crush  it  by  severe  punishments  and  numerous 
executions.  In  1538  he  entered  into  a  friendly  alliance  with  the 
Protestant  princes  in  Germany ;  but  as  their  object  was  to  pro- 
mote the  reformed  religion,  and  Henry's  only  to  spite  and  annoy 
the  pope  and  the  emperor,  the  king  of  England  and  his  new 
allies  could  not  act  together  with  any  real  cordiality. 

The  pope  on  his  side  lost  no  opportunity  of  injuring  Henry, 
and  employed  the  Cardinal  de  la  Pole  to  foment  disturbances  in 
England.  Pole  was  the  king's  second  cousin,  his  mother  being 
Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  of  George,  duke  of 
Clarence.  He  had  been  educated  at  Henry's  expense,  and  long- 
experienced  his  favour,  but  forfeited  it  by  joining  warmly  with 
the  pope  in  condemning  the  king's  divorce.  Clement  made  him 
a  cardinal,  and  sent  him  as  his  legate  into  Flanders,  that  he  might 
with  the  more  facility  correspond  with  his  friends  in  England, 
and  carry  on  his  plots  against  the  king.  What  the  objects  of 
these  plots  were  is  not  exactly  known;  but  it  is  supposed  that 
the  chief  design  was  to  dethrone  Henry,  and  bring  about  a  mar- 
riage between  the  Princess  Mary  and  himself.  These  conspiracies 
were  not  carried  on  so  secretly  but  that  Henry  obtained  some 
libit  of  them ;  and  the  cardinal's  two  brothers  were  executed  in 
consequence.     Even  his  aged  mother,  the  countess  of  Salisbury, 
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was  not  spared.  This  venerable  and  last  remaining  Plantagenet 
was  beheaded  for  having  received  a  letter  from  her  son. 

The  rich  spoils  which  the  king  had  got  by  dissolving  the 
smaller  monasteries  had  made  him  greedy  of  more;  and  in  1539 
his  obsequious  parliament  passed  an  act  for  putting  at  his  dis- 
posal all  the  remaining  religious  houses,  which  either  had  been 
or  should  be  surrendered  to  him.  The  king  was  not  backward 
in  forcing  them,  by  all  sorts  of  means,  to  surrender.  In  1545 
another  act  was  passed,  which  even  empowered  him  to  seize  the 
revenues  of  the  universities.  But  these  were  spared,  and  (as 
some  have  said)  by  the  intercession  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr. 

Henry,  who  was  very  fond  of  royal  interviews,  was  now  de- 
sirous of  having  one  with  his  nephew,  the  son  of  his  sister 
Margaret,  now  king  of  Scotland  (James  V.)  ;  and  in  1541  a 
meeting  was  to  have  taken  place  at  York.  Henry  and  his  court 
kept  the  appointment,  and  waited  for  some  days ;  but  the  king 
of  Scots  having  been  prevented  by  his  clergy,  never  came,  and 
Henry  was  so  much  enraged  at  this  insult  that  he  declared  war 
against  him.  The  English  army  obtained  an  important  victory 
to  Solway  Moss,  and  James  was  so  much  overwhelmed  when 
he  heard  of  it  that  he  sunk  into  a  settled  melancholy,  and  died 
Dec.  14,  1542,  leaving  an  infant  princess  only  seven  days  old. 
This  princess  was  the  celebrated  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  of  whose 
unhappy  life  and  death  you  will  hear  in  its  proper  place.  Henry 
was  desirous  to  procure  a  marriage  between  the  young  queen  of 
Scotland  and  his  son  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  and  used  both 
force  and  artifice  to  bring  it  about.  He  wanted  also  to  be  made 
protector  of  Scotland  during  the  queen's  minority  ;  but  the  Scots 
were  too  bold  to  be  frightened,  and  too  wary  to  be  ensnared. 

After  Henry  and  the  emperor  had  been  at  open  enmity  for 
many  years,  a  reconciliation  was  patched  up  between  them ;  and 
Henry,  who,  with  all  his  violence  of  temper  and  self-conceit, 
was  generally  the  dupe  of  others,  was  drawn  in  to  make  war 
on  Francis.  Charles  and  Henry,  at  the  head  of  their  armies, 
joined  each  other  near  Calais ;  and  though  the  latter  was  now 
grown  fat  and  unwieldy,  he  appeared  in  person  in  the  field,  and 
laid  siege  to  Boulogne,  which  was  soon  taken.  The  king  of 
France  now  sent  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  two 
potentates.  But  while  the  ambassadors  were  going  through 
their  formal  ceremonials,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  was  in  their 
train,    and   had    secret  instructions  from   Francis,  concluded  a 
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separate  peace  with  the  emperor,  who  withdrew  his  army,  and 
left  his  friend  and  ally  to  take  care  of  himself.  Henry  returned 
to  England,  after  leaving  a  garrison  in  Boulogne. 

In  1546  peace  was  made  between  France  and  England ;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  Boulogne,  which  had  been  bravely  defended 
against  all  the  attempts  which  Francis  had  made  to  regain  it, 
should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  English  for  eight  years, 
after  which  time  it  was  to  be  given  up  to  France  on  the  payment 
of  a  certain  sum  of  money.  Peace  was  also  about  this  time 
made  with  Scotland ;  and  Henry,  being  no  longer  troubled  with 
foreign  enemies,  had  the  more  time  to  torment  his  own  subjects. 
As  he  required  the  people  to  make  his  opinion  the  standard  of 
their  faith,  and  was  continually  changing  that  opinion,  and 
making  contradictory  laws,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  his  sub- 
jects to  steer  a  safe  course  among  the  difficulties  which  his 
tyrannical  caprice  laid  in  their  way.  Many  were  put  to  death 
for  denying  his  supremacy.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  be- 
came very  dropsical,  and  was  much  tormented  with  ulcers  in  the 
legs,  which  being  added  to  his  unwieldy  corpulence,  disabled 
him  from  walking,  and  made  him  "  more  furious  than  a  chained 
lion." 

These  infirmities,  indeed,  so  greatly  increased  the  natural 
violence  and  irritability  of  his  temper,  that  everybody  was 
afraid  to  come  near  him.  Even  the  queen,  though  she  was 
his  most  attentive  nurse,  and  dressed  the  wounds  in  his  legs 
every  day  herself,  was  not  treated  by  him  with  the  tenderness 
she  might  have  expected,  and  with  all  her  patience  and  dis- 
cretion very  narrowly  escaped  being  impeached  for  high  treason, 
in  consequence  of  having  one  day  displeased  him  by  expressing 
herself  warmly  in  a  religious  argument.  Indeed  his  tyranny 
and  caprice  were  such  that  none  could  feel  themselves  secure. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son,  Lord  Surrey,  were  committed 
to  the  Tower.  The  duke  had  been  one  of  the  king's  earliest 
favourites,  and  Lord  Surrey  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
noblemen  in  England,  and  had  by  his  talents  and  acquirements 
retained  the  king's  regard  for  many  years.  Both  these  noble- 
men were  very  zealous  supporters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cause, 
and  some  people  thought  that  a  fear  lest  they  should  disturb  tlie 
peace  of  the  young  Edward's  reign,  when  he  should  come  to  the 
throne,  was  the  real  cause  of  their  ruin.  "Whatever  the  real 
cause  was,  the  charges  actually  brought  against  them  were  fri- 
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volous.  The  chief  charges  against  Lord  Surrey  were,  that  he 
had  quartered  in  his  coat  of  arms  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, which  had  been  done  by  all  his  ancestors ;  and  that  he 
studied  Italian,  and  was  fond  of  conversing  with  foreigners, 
which  made  it  probable  that  he  corresponded  with  Cardinal  de 
la  Pole.  lie  was  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  was 
beheaded  Jan.  19,  1547. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  seemed  to  cling  to  life  with  more  soli- 
citude than  his  accomplished  son  had  shown.  He  tried  every 
concession  that  he  could  think  of  to  soften  the  king  ;  but  Henry, 
as  if  he  thirsted  for  his  blood,  hurried  on  the  proceedings  of 
parliament,  and  his  death-warrant  was  signed  Jan.  27,  but  the 
king  died  before  it  was  executed,  and  thus  his  victim  escaped. 

Henry's  temper  was  so  terrific,  even  to  the  last,  that  when 
he  was  dying  no  person  dared  to  give  him  the  least  hint  of  his 
danger.  At  last,  one  bolder  than  the  rest  ventured  to  tell  him 
he  had  not  long  to  live,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  have  a  cler- 
gyman sent  for.  He  replied,  "  If  any,  Cranmer."  When  the 
archbishop  arrived,  the  king  was  speechless,  but  he  knew  Cran- 
mer, and  expired  as  he  pressed  his  hand.  He  died  on  the  29th 
of  January,  1547,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  38th  of 
his  reign.     He  had  been  six  times  married : — 

1,  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  whom  he  divorced  ; 

2,  to  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he  beheaded ; 

3,  to  Jane  Seymour,  who  died  ; 

4,  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  who  was  divorced  ; 

5,  to  Catherine  Howard,  who  was  beheaded ; 

6,  to  Catherine  Parr,  who  survived  him. 
He  had  three  children  : 

Edward,  by  Jane  Seymour,  who  succeeded  him ; 

Mary,  by  Catherine  of  Aragon,  |  who  both  were  afterwards  queens 

Elizabeth,  by  Anne  Boleyn,  j      of  England. 

Though  Henry  had  declared  both  his  daughters  illegitimate, 
he  appointed  them  in  his  will,  after  their  brother,  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  crown.  In  case  they  all  died  without  children, 
he  left  the  succession  after  them  to  the  children  and  heirs  of  his 
youngest  sister,  the  duchess  of  Brandon,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  his  eldest  sister,  Margaret,  who,  after  the  deatli  of  her  first 
husband,  the  king  of  Scotland,  had  married  the  earl  of  Angus, 
and  had  one  daughter,  wife  of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  and  mother  of 
Henry  Darnley,  of  whom  you  will  hear  more. 
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"Wickliffe's  opinions,  notwithstanding  the  early  persecution  of 
his  followers,  had  never  been  eradicated.  During  the  long  civil 
wars  the  government  had  so  many  cares,  that  it  attended  but 
little  to  any  affairs  of  religion.  Consequently  the  Lollards  in- 
creased in  number ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign  their 
opinions  gathered  strength  from  the  success  of  their  Protestant 
brethren  in  Germany,  where  Luther,  a  new  reformer,  had  arisen, 
and  drew  people  more  and  more  from  popery.  Henry  VIII.  at 
first  treated  the  Lollards  with  the  utmost  rigour,  but  relaxed 
towards  them  at  the  time  of  his  quarrel  with  the  pope.  This 
reign  is  generally  considered  as  the  era  of  the  Reformation  in 
England,  and  much  certainly  was  at  this  time  done  towards  it. 
The  country  was  freed  from  subjection  to  the  pope ;  the  clergy 
were  made  amenable  to  the  same  laws  with  the  laity.  But  the 
same  caprice  and  violence  of  temoer  that  had  made  the  king  do 
thus  much,  prevented  him  from  completing  the  great  work  he 
had  begun.  He  abolished  the  religious  houses  with  all  their 
rules  and  observances,  and  yet  appointed  priests  to  say  masses 
for  his  own  soul.  He  forbade  the  worship  of  images,  and  com- 
manded the  church  service  to  be  read  in  English ;  and  yet  he 
burnt  many  persons  for  heresy.  He  permitted  the  Bible  to  be 
translated,  and  then  forbade  it  to  be  read  except  by  particular 
persons.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  impediments  which  the 
king's  inconsistencies  put  in  the  way  of  the  Reformation,  and 
the  steadier  opposition  of  the  Romish  clergy,  the  pure  light  of 
the  new  religion  was  still  kept  burning,  chiefly  through  the  firm 
perseverance  of  Cranmer,  till  in  time  it  cleared  away  the  dark- 
ness of  superstition  and  popery. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXVII. 

George.  I  think  Cranmer  must  have  been  very  clever  to  have 
been  able  to  keep,  from  first  to  last,  in  the  good  graces  of  such 
a  changeable  king. 

Mrs.  Markham.  We  may,  without  prejudice,  suppose  that 
the  continued  favour  which  Henry  showed  to  Cranmer  was  from 
respect  to  the  single-minded  integrity  of  his  character.  He  was 
the  only  one  of  Henry's  favourites  who  had  no  little  selfish  views 
of  his  own.  His  whole  soul  was  placed  on  one  great  object— 
the  reformation  of  religion ;  and  to  that  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind   were  applied.     Wolsey's  great  abilities  were  solely  em- 
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ployed  in  raising  himself  to  the  highest  worldly  dignity ;  Crom- 
well, though  a  zealous  reformer,  was  intent  on  enriching  him- 
self from  the  pillage  of  the  religious  houses ;  and  the  other 
courtiers,  one  and  all,  had  their  own  narrow,  selfish  ends  to 
serve.  Cranmer's  character  was  so  devoid  of  covetousness  and 
ambition,  that  he  at  first  declined  the  archbishopric,  and  at  last 
only  accepted  it  in  the  hope  that  it  would  give  him  better  means 
of  forwarding  the  cause  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  And  that 
he  did  not  deceive  himself  in  this  is  clear  from  the  tenor  of  his 
whole  after-life :  for  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  object,  and  by  his 
mild,  temperate,  and  judicious  conduct,  protected  the  Protestant 
cause  through  all  the  storms  of  Henry's  changeful  temper.  And 
this  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  because,  with  all  Cranmer's  zeal, 
abilities,  learning,  and  piety,  he  had  a  timidity  of  character  that 
often  betrayed  him  into  weaknesses  which  men  of  firmer  nerve 
would  have  avoided. 

Mary.  Then  I  dare  say  he  was  often  frightened  to  death  by 
that  ill-tempered  king. 

Mrs.  M.  On  the  contrary,  the  ting  was  afraid  of  him.  Such 
is  the  power  of  virtue  over  vice,  that  the  overbearing  Henry 
stood  in  awe  of  the  gentle-tempered  Cranmer,  and  usually  con- 
trived to  send  him  to  a  distance  when  he  was  about  to  commit 
any  of  his  most  flagrant  acts.  The  king's  regard  for  him  was 
at  all  times  sincere ;  and  at  one  time,  when  Gardiner  and  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  thought  they  had  got  the  king's  consent  to 
have  him  sent  to  the  Tower,  Henry  privately  warned  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  plot,  and  advised  him  how  to  defeat  the  malice  of 
his  enemies. 

Mary.     But  why  were  they  enemies  to  so  good  a  man  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  popish  party, 
and  it  was  natural  for  them  to  dislike  one  who  was  so  strenuous  an 
adversary  to  their  religion.  Even  now  the  papists  and  ourselves 
th.nk  very  differently  of  Cranmer's  character.  What  we  call  dis- 
cretion in  him  they  call  craft ;  and  of  this  craft,  among  other  in- 
stances, they  mention  the  following : — Cranmer  was  very  anxious 
that  the  public  service  of  the  church  should  be  in  English  in- 
stead of  Latin,  but  he  knew  the  king  would  violently  oppose 
such  a  change.  He  therefore  thought  it  best  to  lead  to  it  by 
degrees ;  and  when  a  prayer  was  to  be  composed  for  the  king's 
preservation  in  the  expedition  to  France  in  1544,  Cranmer  be- 
sought him  that    it  might  be  composed  in   English,    that    the 
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people  might  pray  with  the  more  fervour  from  understanding  what 
they  uttered.  By  degrees  Cranmer  gained  permission  to  have  the 
Lord's  Prayer  also,  the  Creed  and  the  Commandments,  read  in 
English  in  the  churches ;  and  the  year  before  the  king's  death 
the  Litany  was  added. 

Mary.     But  I  think  you  said  they  had  English  Bibles? 

Mrs.  M.  Some  few  copies  remained  of  Wickliffe's  translation, 
but  Cranmer  was  very  desirous  of  obtaining  a  better  translation. 
At  last  he  got  the  king's  permission  to  have  one  made,  but  it 
was  four  years  before  the  work  was  completed.  These  Bibles, 
when  they  at  length  appeared,  were  received  with  thankfulness 
all  over  the  kingdom :  they  were  placed  in  churches,  and  se- 
cured by  a  chain  to  the  reading-desk.  The  people  flocked  to  the 
places  where  they  could  hear  the  Bible  read,  and  many  persons 
learned  to  read  for  the  sole  purpose  of  perusing  it.  But  Henry, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  withdrew  this  general  privilege,  and 
would  not  permit  the  Bible  to  be  read  by  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people. 

Richard.  It  was  very  hard  upon  them  to  lose  their  Bibles ; 
yet  still  they  had  by  learning  to  read  gained  something  that  the 
king  could  not  take  away  from  them. 

Mrs.  M.  The  increase  of  books,  through  the  invention  of 
printing,  had  already  made  the  English  much  greater  readers 
than  formerly ;  but  in  regard  to  writing  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  advanced.  At  least  I  judge  so  from  an  anec- 
dote in  a  letter  dated  1516  *,  giving  an  account  of  some  seditious 
paper  which  was  stuck  up  on  St.  Paul's  church.  In  order  to  dis- 
cover who  had  written  it,  the  aldermen  of  London  and  the  privy- 
councillors  were  ordered  to  go  round  all  the  wards,  "  and  see  all 
write  who  could." 

George.  It  would  give  the  privy-council  some  trouble  to  do 
that  now. 

Mrs.  M.  We  may  conclude,  also,  that  country  gentlemen 
were  not  better  scribes  than  the  citizens ;  for  in  a  book  written 
about  this  time  on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  it  is  considerately 
suggested  that  those  gentlemen  who  could  not  write  might  note 
down  anything  they  wished  to  remember  by  cutting  notches  on 
a  stick.  However,  the  country  was  fast  emerging  from  igno- 
rance, and  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  religious  in* 
quiry  which  was  now  generally  excited. 

*  Lodge's  Illustrations  of  British  History. 
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Richard.  Then  I  suppose  all  the  learned  men  were  reformers. 

Mrs.  M.  Not  entirely ;  two  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
this  reign  were  zealous  papists,  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Lord 
Surrey.  The  latter  was  a  poet,  and  a  man  of  elegant  literature. 
The  former,  besides  his  learning,  possessed  a  sarcastic  wit,  which 
he  could  not  help  indulging  even  when  on  the  scaffold.  Eras- 
mus also,  though  a  native  of  Holland,  greatly  aided  the  progress 
of  learning  in  this  country.  He  taught  Greek  at  Oxford,  till 
he  was  driven  thence  by  the  violence  of  the  popish  party,  who, 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  anything  new,  thought  the  study 
of  Greek  a  dangerous  innovation.  And  now,  Richard,  I  must 
not  pass  by  that  useful  man,  the  author  of  your  old  acquaint- 
ance, Lilly's  Grammar.  Lilly  lived  at  this  time,  and  was  the 
first  master  of  St.  Paul's  school,  which  was  founded  in  this  reign 
by  Dean  Colet.  Slightingly  as  you  may  think  of  his  poor  old 
Grammar,  it  was  considered,  when  it  was  written,  a  very  im- 
portant work.  Cardinal  Wolsey  condescended  to  write  a  pre- 
face for  it. 

Richard.  Then  I  will  treat  it  with  all  the  respect  I  can  for 
the  sake  of  the  cardinal. 

Mrs.  M.  Wolsey  was  certainly  a  very  great  man  in  his  way. 
He  began  the  building  of  Hampton  Court,  intending  it  for  his 
own  residence.  He  began  also  the  building  of  Christ  Church, 
in  Oxford,  meaning  to  call  it  Cardinal  College :  but  after  his 
disgrace,  Henry  seized  on  the  revenues  with  which  Wolsey  had 
endowed  it,  and  completing  the  building,  took  on  himself  the 
credit  of  founding  it.  Wolsey  would,  however,  have  been  more 
truly  great,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  ambition,  which  betrayed 
him  into  many  weaknesses.  On  his  death-bed  he  uttered  these 
affecting  words : — "  Had  I  but  served  my  God  as  diligently 
as  I  have  served  my  king,  he  would  not  have  left  me  in  my 
gray  hairs." 

Richard.  I  wonder  that  he  or  anybody  could  ever  have  en- 
dured that  good-for-nothing  king. 

Mrs.  M.  Amongst  all  Henry's  faults  there  was  something  at 
times  which  engaged  the  regard  of  those  about  him.  He  often 
did  acts  of  real  good-nature,  and  there  was  nothing  close  or  art- 
fid  in  his  character. 

George.  Why,  to  be  sure,  he  did  not  take  much  trouble  to 
conceal  his  faults. 

Mrs.  M.     And,  besides,  he  was  profuse  in  his  gifts,  and  that 
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helped  to  reconcile  his  courtiers  to  his  ill-humours.  There  are 
many  other  things  which  happened  during  his  long  reign  that  I 
dare  say  I  have  omitted  to  tell  you.  I  have  just  recollected  one 
circumstance  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  forgot, 
namely,  that  the  disgraceful  and  inhuman  traffic  for  negro  slaves 
was  first  practised  by  the  English  nation  in  this  reign. 

Mary.  But  I  think  you  told  us  that  the  slave  trade  is  abo- 
lished now  ? 

Mrs.  M.  And  let  us  be  thankful  that  it  is  ;  and  I  trust  that 
the  merit  of  that  one  good  deed  will  redeem  our  nation  from  the 
blame  of  many  wrong  ones. 

George.  And  I  will  tell  you,  mamma,  one  thing  that  you  have 
omitted.  You  have  never  given  us  any  account  of  the  battle  of 
Flodden  Field  ;  and  I  am  sure,  because  of  the  old  ballad  there  is 
about  it,  that  that  must  have  been  a  very  famous  battle. 

Mrs.  M.  There  is  a  much  finer  description  of  it  than  I  or 
any  old  ballad  can  give  you,  in  the  poem  of  Maimion  ;  and,  after 
tea,  we  will  ask  your  papa  to  read  it  to  us. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

EDWARD    VI. 

Years  after  Christ,  1547—1553. 


Ed-uard  VI.  granting  a  Charter  to  the  Citizens  of  London,  by  which  he  transferred  his 
Palace  at  Bridewell  to  them.     From  the  painting  by  Holbein. 

Edward  was  in  his  tenth  year  when  his  father  died.     He  had 
already  displayed  a  gentleness  of  character  which  endeared  him 
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to  those  about  him ;  and  his  love  of  study  and  his  early  appli- 
cation gave  great  promise  of  his  future  capacity  for  govern- 
ment. Henry,  who  desired  to  rule  even  after  his  death,  had 
left  very  peremptory  directions  for  the  government  of  the  state 
till  his  son  should  be  old  enough  to  take  the  reins  into  his  own 
hands.  He  had  appointed  sixteen  executors  and  twelve  counsel- 
lors, to  whom  he  intrusted  the  care  of  the  king  and  the  kingdom. 
But  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  executors  they  deviated  from 
Henry's  will,  by  making  Lord  Hertford,  Edward's  eldest  uncle, 
whom  they  created  duke  of  Somerset,  protector  of  the  kingdom. 

The  protector,  who  was  a  favourer  of  the  Protestants,  was  care- 
ful to  intrust  the  education  of  the  king  to  men  of  the  reformed 
religion.  Edward's  young  mind  readily  imbibed  their  opinions, 
and  he  showed  a  knowledge,  zeal,  and  early  piety,  quite  extraor- 
dinary in  a  boy  of  his  age.  The  completion  of  the  Reformation 
itself,  which  had  been  left  in  a  very  unfinished  state  at  the  death 
of  Henry,  was  Somerset's  next  care.  A  commission  was  formed 
for  drawing  up  a  book  of  offices  for  the  general  use  of  the  church. 
Cranmer,  and  Ridley,  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  were  at  the 
head  of  this  commission.  They  agreed  to  make  no  alterations 
for  the  sake  of  novelty,  but  endeavoured  to  bring  everything  as 
near  as  they  could  to  the  practice  of  the  pure  and  early  ages  of 
the  Gospel.  They  retained  many  of  the  prayers  which  had  been 
used  in  the  service  of  the  Romish  church,  and  fixed  the  Liturgy 
nearly  as  it  is  now.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people  were  won  over  to  the  new  religion ;  and  many  of 
the  higher  orders,  some  from  conviction,  and  some  for  the  sake 
of  doing  as  others  did,  abjured  popery.  Those  who  liad  obtained 
grants  of  abbey  lands  warmly  supported  the  views  of  the  pro- 
tector, lest  with  the  restoration  of  the  old  religion  they  should 
be  obliged  to  refund  their  share  of  the  plunder.  Thus  the  nation 
was  in  a  great  measure  brought  to  a  seeming  conformity  in  reli- 
gion. Bishop  Gardiner,  however,  still  stood  out  and  opposed 
every  new  regulation  which  was  made. 

The  protector,  to  fulfil  a  dying  injunction  of  the  late  king, 
that  his  executors  should  compel  the  Scots  to  marry  their  queen 
to  Edward,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  and  marched  with  an 
army  of  18,000  men  into  Scotland,  and  advanced  within  four 
miles  of  Edinburgh.  The  governor  of  Scotland  summoned  the 
whole  force  of  the  kingdom  to  repel  this  formidable  invasion, 
and  posted    his  army  advantageously  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk. 
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Somerset,  seeing  the  enemy's  numbers,  and  the  impracticability  of 
attacking-  them  with  any  hope  of  success  in  their  strong-  position, 
now  sent,  instead  of  the  imperious  demand  he  had  at  first  made, 
the  more  moderate  message  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  an  en- 
gagement that  the  young  queen  should  not  be  contracted  to  anv 
foreign  prince  till  she  was  old  enough  to  choose  for  herself.  But 
the  Scots  refused  to  agree  to  these  or  to  any  terms,  supposing 
that  Somerset  only  offered  them  from  finding  himself  in  a  perilous 
situation.  And  they  were  the  more  confirmed  in  this  idea  by 
observing  that  the  English  fleet  moved  into  the  bay,  and  that  the 
army  marched  towards  the  sea,  as  if  with  a  design  to  embark. 

In  order  to  intercept,  as  they  supposed,  its  escape,  the  Scots 
unwisely  left  their  strong  post,  and  descended  into  the  plain, 
and  thus  placed  themselves  between  the  English  army  and  fleet. 
At  first  their  cavalry  gained  some  advantage,  but  soon  the 
English  archers  poured  on  them  a  shower  of  arrows  in  front, 
while  the  guns  from  the  ships  fired  on  them  in  flank.  Being  thus 
overpowered,  they  began  to  retreat.  The  retreat  soon  became  a 
flight,  and  the  whole  field  was  a  scene  of  confusion  and  terror. 
The  English  cavalry  pursued  the  fugitives,  and  the  country  was 
for  many  miles  strewed  with  dead  bodies.  Many  of  them  were 
those  of  monks,  who  had  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  the  Scot- 
tish camp  to  excite  the  soldiers  to  revenge  the  cause  of  the 
Romish  church  on  the  English  heretics.  This  battle,  though 
fought  at  Musselburgh,  is  more  commonly  called  the  battle  of 
Pinkie,  from  the  name  of  a  house  near  the  spot  where  it  was 
fought.  Had  Somerset  pursued  his  advantage,  he  might  have 
conquered  Scotland ;  but  he  had  received  intelligence  of  some 
cabals  which  were  going  on  at  home,  and  this  made  him  eager  to 
return  to  England.  The  fleet,  however,  remained  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  and  did  great  damage  to  some  of  the  fishing-towns. 
The  Scots  having  recovered  from  the  consternation  which  the 
defeat  at  Musselburgh  had  caused,  were  more  than  ever  irritated 
against  the  English,  and  firmly  resolved  not  to  give  their  queen 
to  Edward.  Some  declared  that,  "  Though  they  liked  the  match, 
they  liked  not  the  manner  of  wooing :"  and  to  place  Mary  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  English,  they  sent  her,  when  six  years  old, 
to  be  educated  in  the  court  of  France,  and  betrothed  her  to  the 
dauphin. 

When  Somerset  returned  to  Westminster,  he  summoned  a  par- 
liament, and  repealed  many  oppressive  laws,  and  passed  others 
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which  were  wise  and  moderate,  and  for  which  he  is  entitled  to 
the  respect  of  posterity.  But  though  he  was  well-intentioned, 
he  wanted  both  penetration  and  firmness  of  mind,  and  was  unfit 
to  contend  with  the  malice  of  those  who  were  envious  of  his  hisrh 
station.  Amongst  his  enemies,  his  own  brother,  Lord  Seymour, 
was  the  most  inveterate.  Seymour  had  been  appointed  lord  high 
admiral,  but  aspired  to  supplant  his  brother,  whose  superior  in 
abilities  he  knew  himself  to  be.  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  great 
powers  of  flattery  and  address,  and  had  won  so  much  on  the  good 
opinion  of  the  dowager  queen,  Catherine  Parr,  that  she  mar- 
ried him  very  soon  after  Henry's  death.  After  living  with  him 
one  year  (which  it  is  said  she  found  a  very  unhappy  one),  she 
died,  and  his  ambition  then  aspired  to  a  still  higher  marriage ; 
for  he  addressed  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who,  it  is  supposed, 
would  have  listened  to  his  suit,  had  it  not  been  opposed  by  the 
other  officers  of  the  state. 

Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  that  wicked  Dudley  who  was 
a  judge  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign,  used  every  means  to  in- 
crease the  disagreements  between  the  protector  and  his  brother, 
hoping  to  raise  his  own  greatness  on  the  ruin  of  theirs.  He  led 
on  the  admiral  to  commit  many  rash  and  violent  actions,  and 
persuaded  Somerset  to  commit  him  for  high  treason.  His  con- 
demnation and  execution  soon  followed. 

During  these  events  the  protector  never  lost  sight  of  the 
affairs  of  the  church,  and  many  important  changes  were  made. 
The  law  forbidding  the  clergy  to  marry  was  repealed ;  and  a 
law  was  passed  which  inflicted  severe  penalties  on  those  who  per- 
severed in  the  old  worship,  and  rejected  the  service  which  was 
now  appointed.  The  Princess  Mary,  who  was  a  rigid  papist, 
alone  refused  to  conform  to  this  law.  On  this  her  chaplains 
were  imprisoned,  and  she  herself  threatened  with  punishment ; 
but  when  she  appealed  to  her  cousin  the  emperor,  and  'made  an 
attempt  to  escape  from  England,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  allow 
of  her  having  mass  performed  privately  in  her  house.  But  this 
concession  cost  the  young  king  many  tears,  so  criminal  did  he 
esteem  the  popish  errors  in  which  she  persevered. 

Although  the  destruction  of  the  religious  houses  has  probably 
been  a  great  benefit  to  us  who  live  in  after-ages,  it  must  have 
been  a  very  hard  measure  at  the  time.  Many  thousand  people 
were  reduced  at  once  from  wealth  or  competence  to  absolute 
want.     Some  of  the  heads  of  the  several  houses  had  small  pit- 
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tances  allowed  them  for  their  lives ;  but  the  monks  and  nuns,  a 
helpless  set  of  creatures,  who  could  do  little  towards  their  own 
maintenance,  were  turned  adrift.  This  destruction  of  the  reli- 
gious houses  was  moreover  a  hard  measure  to  those  countrymen 
and  farmers  who  had  enjoyed  the  church  lands  at  easy  rents  ;  and 
there  remained  also  a  still  more  numerous  body  of  sufferers  the 
idle  poor,  who  had  been  daily  fed  at  the  convent  gates,  and 
scarcely  knew  how  to  work.  All  these  were  now  reduced  to 
want,  and  obliged  to  seek  their  bread  by  labour.  And,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  distresses  of  all  these  persons,  the  more  industrious 
poor  suffered  greatly  about  this  time  from  a  change  which  took 
place  in  the  system  of  agriculture.  Many  arable  farms  were,  on 
account  of  an  extraordinary  high  price  of  wool,  turned  into  pas- 
ture ;  and  a  scarcity  of  corn,  and  a  diminution  of  the  demand  for 
labour,  were  the  consequences. 

These  causes,  with  others  which  I  need  not  mention,  made  the 
year  1549  a  period  of  insurrections  and  tumults  all  over  England. 
The  protector,  who  really  compassionated  the  poor,  did  all  in 
his  power  to  relieve  their  distresses.  But,  while  he  was  be- 
friending them,  he  gave  umbrage  to  the  rich  by  assuming  to 
himself  great  state  and  almost  royal  dignity.  He  also  displeased 
the  people  of  London  by  pulling  down  a  church  in  the  Strand, 
where  Somerset-house  now  is,  to  build  a  magnificent  palace  on 
its  site.  A  confederacy,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  was 
formed  against  him.  He  soon  saw  himself  deserted  by  all  his 
friends  except  Cranmer,  and  Paget  his  secretary ;  and,  sinking 
into  despondency,  he  resigned  the  protectorship.  Pie  was  then 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  after  a  few  weeks'  imprisonment 
was  heavily  fined,  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and  then  restored  to 
liberty.  A  new  council  of  regency  was  appointed,  and  the  earl 
of  Warwick  placed  at  the  head  of  it.  Warwick,  not  satisfied  with 
the  degradation  of  Somerset,  determined  on  his  death,  and  ac- 
cused him,  in  1551,  of  a  plot  to  raise  a  rebellion,  and  to  assas- 
sinate himself  and  other  privy  councillors.  On  these  charges  he 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  to  the  sincere  grief  of  the 
people,  to  whom  his  goodness  of  heart  had  much  endeared  him. 
When  he  was  beheaded,  many  rushed  on  the  scaffold  to  dip  their 
handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  and  these  they  kept  as  memorials 
of  him. 

The  work  of  the  Reformation  was  still  continued,  but  with 
more  intemperance,  under  Warwick,  than  had  been  ever  visible 
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while  the  affairs  of  the  nation  were  conducted  by  tlie  milder 
councils  of  Somerset.  Gardiner  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric 
and  thrown  into  prison ;  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  was  also 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  many  of  the  clergy  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  trades  of  tailors,  carpenters,  and  ale-house 
keepers,  for  a  maintenance,  being  reduced  to  poverty  by  the 
greedy  Courtiers,  who  seized  on  a  large  portion  of  the  revenues 
of  the  church.  The  good  archbishop  used  his  utmost  efforts  to 
preserve  to  the  popish  clergy  the  scanty  provision  that  still  re- 
mained to  them  ;  but  his  integrity  was  no  match  for  the  avarice 
of  their  spoilers,  whose  rapacity  nothing  escaped.  Under  pre- 
tence of  searching  for  missals,  and  other  forbidden  books,  the 
libraries  at  Oxford  and  that  at  Westminster  were  rummaged,  and 
all  books  with  gold  or  silver  ornaments  on  their  bindings  were 
seized  as  being  superstitious  relics,  and  thus  many  valuable  works 
were  destroyed. 

The  earldom  of  Northumberland  having  some  years  since  be- 
come extinct,  Warwick,  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Somer- 
set, had  prevailed  with  Edward  to  make  him  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, and  to  bestow  on  him  the  estates  which  had  belonged  to 
the  earldom,  and  which  had  been  forfeited  to  the  crown.  He  had 
no  sooner  obtained  these  great  possessions  than  he  coveted  more, 
and  particularly  some  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of 
Durham.  But  to  obtain  them  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the 
bishop,  who  at  that  time  was  Tonstall,  a  man  of  such  unimpeach- 
able character  that  the  parliament  refused  to  bring  in  a  bill  of 
attainder  against  him.  Northumberland  therefore  dissolved 
that  parliament,  and  had  another  elected  which  was  more  sub- 
servient to  his  wishes,  and  Tonstall  was  soon  deprived  of  his 
bishopric. 

The  young  king  was  now  entirely  in  the  power  of  Northum- 
berland, who  placed  his  son  Robert  Dudley  about  his  person.  It 
was  observed  that  Edward's  health  declined  from  that  time,  and 
it  is  certain  that  Northumberland  had  formed  the  extraordinary 
project  of  raising  one  of  his  own  sons  to  the  throne.  He  began 
by  persuading  Edward  that,  as  both  his  sisters  had  been  declared 
illegitimate,  they  could  not  possibly  succeed  to  the  crown,  and 
that,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  his  father's  will,  the  succession  de- 
volved on  the  children  of  Mary,  the  dowager  queen  of  France, 
by  her  second  husband,  the  duke  of  Suffolk.  All  the  sons  of 
this  marriage  had  died  of  the  sweating  sickness,  and  Northum- 
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berland  therefore  contended  that  the  eldest  daughter,  the  duchess 
of  Dorset,  was  the  undoubted  heir  to  the  crown.  The  duchess, 
who  had  no  son,  was  willing  to  resign  her  claim  to  her  eldest 
daughter,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  Northumberland  brought  about 
a  marriage  between  his  son,  Guildford  Dudley,  and  the  Lady 
Jane. 

Edward,  fearing  that  his  sister  Mary's  bigotry  would  be  hurt- 
ful to  the  Protestant  cause,  had  no  scruple  about  depriving  her 
of  her  birthright.  But  he  felt  many  regrets  in  regard  to  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  whom  he  affectionately  loved,  and  used  to 
call  "  his  dear  sister  Temperance."  He,  however,  consented  to 
settle  the  succession  on  Lady  Jane  Grey.  When  the  patent  of 
settlement  was  to  be  signed  by  the  great  officers  of  state,  and 
some  of  them  hesitated,  Northumberland  violently  declared  that 
he  would  fight  any  man  in  his  shirt,  in  so  just  a  cause  as  that  of 
Lady  Jane's  succession.  Sir  James  Hales  and  Cranmer  made 
resolute  opposition  to  this  settlement,  and  yielded  solely  in  com- 
pliance with  the  pathetic  entreaties  of  the  king. 

The  settlement  was  at  last  made.  The  king,  who  had  been  for 
many  months  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health,  grew  rapidly 
worse.  Northumberland  affected  an  anxious  concern  for  him, 
attended  on  him  with  the  most  assiduous  zeal,  and  dismissing  all 
the  physicians  from  their  attendance,  put  him  under  the  care  of 
an  ignorant  woman,  who  pretended  to  have  a  specific  for  his  dis- 
ease ;  but  Edward  was  so  far  from  receiving  benefit  from  her 
nostrums,  that  he  soon  after  died,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1553,  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  seventh  of  his  reign.  His  ill- 
ness had  the  appearance  of  a  consumption,  brought  on  by  cold 
after  the  measles ;  but  the  suspicions  of  the  people  attributed  it 
to  a  slow  poison  given  him  by  the  Dudleys.  His  person  is  said 
to  have  been  very  beautiful,  and  he  had  a  remarkable  brilliancy 
in  his  eyes. 

Though  during  this  reign  the  country  was  in  a  distracted  and 
divided  state  on  the  score  of  religion,  and  though  the  officers  of 
the  state  were  not  less  divided  and  distracted  by  their  own  private 
jealousies  and  cabals,  still  there  never  had  been  any  former  time 
when  the  commerce  of  England  flourished  so  much.  That  com- 
merce, as  I  have  already  observed,  had  heretofore  been  chiefly 
carried  on  by  foreign  merchants,  who,  from  the  place  where  they 
had  at  one  time  been  accustomed  to  carry  on  their  business,  were 
called  merchants  of  the  Steel  Yard.     But  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
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ward  VI.  many  of  the  privileges  of  these  merchants  were  taken 
from  them,  and  the  native  English  were  encouraged  to  enter  into 
trade.  The  discovery  also  of  America  occasioned  a  greater  de- 
mand for  ships,  and  an  increase  of  commerce.  During  this  reign 
there  arose  also  an  unusual  demand  for  woollen  cloth,  which 
gave  great  encouragement  to  the  English  manufacturers,  and 
first  brought  Wakefield  and  Leeds  into  notice  as  manufacturing 
towns. 

An  expedition,  consisting  of  two  ships  and  a  bark,  was  sent 
out  by  Edward  VI.,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby,  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-east  passage  to  India,  but 
the  attempt  failed  ;  and  Sir  Hugh,  and  all  the  people,  both  of 
his  own  ship  and  of  the  bark  which  kept  company  with  him, 
were  frozen  to  death  in  a  harbour  of  Lapland.  Richard  Chan- 
cellour,  the  captain  of  the  other  vessel,  was  more  fortunate,  and 
returned  home  after  wintering  at  Archangel.  This  voyage  first 
led  the  way  to  a  lucrative  trade  with  Russia. 

St.  Stephen's  chapel  was  in  this  reign  given  to  the  commons 
to  hold  their  sittings  in.  They  had  for  some  time  been  accus- 
tomed to  sit  in  the  Chapter-house  at  Westminster. 

A  code  of  articles  having  been  thought  advisable,  the  better 
to  bring  the  people  to  a  conformity  in  religion,  Cranmer  was 
appointed  to  make  one,  and  he  drew  up  forty-two  articles,  from 
which,  with  some  slight  alterations  and  retrenchments,  our  pre- 
sent Thirty-nine  Articles  are  formed. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Richard.  What  are  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ?  I  don't  think 
I  ever  heard  of  them  before. 

Mrs.  Markham.  When  you  are  of  a  proper  age  to  under- 
stand them,  they  shall  be  explained  to  you.  They  are  articles  of 
belief,  which  contain  a  short  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  England.  Besides  the  forty- two  articles,  Cranmer 
also  drew  up  the  Church  Catechism,  which  he  compiled  in  great 
measure  from  that  used  by  the  German  reformers,  making  some 
additions  of  his  own.* 

Richard.  Do  you  hear  that,  Mary  ?  I  think  that  now  you 
will  set  about  learning  it  with  more  steadiness. 

*  The  latter  part  of  the  Catechism,  concerning  the  sacraments,  was  added 
in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

it  3 
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George.  And  did  Cranmer  make  those  psalms  in  verse  at  the 
end  of  the  prayer-book  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No :  those  psalms  are  of  two  versions,  commonly 
called  the  old  and  the  new  version.  Id  the  old  version  most  of 
the  psalms  were  translated  by  Thomas  Sternhold,  assisted  by  a 
schoolmaster  of  the  name  of  Hopkins.  Sternhold  was  groom  of 
the  robes  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  first  led  to  attempt  a  version 
of  the  psalms  by  being  very  much  displeased  at  the  silly  and  pro- 
fane songs  he  used  to  hear  the  courtiers  sing,  and  he  thought  he 
should  do  them  a  kindness  by  furnishing  them  with  something 
better  to  sing  than  their  songs.  At  first  these  psalms  were  sung 
to  the  tunes  of  songs,  but  soon  becoming  generally  known  and 
approved  of,  they  were  adapted  to  church  music. 

George.  I  often  try  to  read  them,  but  I  don't  think  them 
very  poetical. 

Mrs.  M.  No  translation  into  verse  of  any  part  of  the  Bible 
can  equal  the  beauty,  simplicity,  and  dignity  of  the  original :  but 
the  versions  of  the  psalms  make  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  little 
stock  of  reading  of  those  who  have  not  access  to  a  variety  of 
books ;  and,  verse  being  more  easily  remembered  than  prose,  I 
have  known  the  simple  stanzas  of  these  humble  translators  be- 
guile many  a  weary  hour  of  pain  and  weakness  among  the  sick 
and  aged  poor. 

Iiichard.  I  suppose  that  while  the  new  religion  was  all  going 
on  smoothly  and  well,  there  was  no  more  burning  of  heretics  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  wish  I  could  say  there  was  not.  The  reformers 
themselves  did  not  become  either  wise  or  tolerant  all  at  once. 
A  story  was  long  believed  that  even  Cranmer  himself,  not- 
withstanding the  natural  moderation  of  his  mind,  importuned 
the  young  king  to  sanction  the  execution  of  two  Anabaptists, 
who  were  burned  in  1550  and  1551.  But  this  story  has  lately 
been  proved  to  be  untrue. 

George.  What  a  good  creature  that  young  king  was  ! 
Mrs.  M.  There  is  no  knowing  how  time  and  circumstances 
might  have  changed  his  character ;  but  his  early  promise  was 
very  great,  and  his  abilities  were  of  a  high  order.  His  Latin 
exercises  have  been  preserved,  and  if  he  was  not  much  assisted 
by  his  masters,  do  him  great  credit.  He  latterly  kept  a  daily 
journal,  which  may  be  seen  in  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  his  chief  study  was  theology.  Latimer  was  appointed  the 
king's  preacher,  and  had  a  pulpit  placed  in  one  of  the   royal 
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gardens,  where  Edward  loved  to  sit  out  of  doors,  and  listen  for 
hours  to  his  long  sermons. 

Richard.  You  mentioned  some  persons  who  died  of  the 
sweating  sickness.     That  was  a  very  strange  disorder,  I  think  ! 

Mrs.  M.  I  can  assure  you  it  was  a  very  dreadful  one,  and 
raged  to  an  alarming  degree  at  different  times  between  the  years 
1483  and  1551,  since  which  time  it  has  totally  disappeared,  and 
I  trust  will  never  break  out  again.  It  usually  attacked  people 
in  hot  weather,  and  began  with  a  most  profuse  perspiration, 
which  in  a  few  hours  ended  in  death.  It  was  also  highly  infec- 
tious ;  and,  during  its  first  visitation,  many  thousands  died  of  it. 
Afterwards  it  was  discovered  that,  if  the  patient  lay  in  bed  from 
the  moment  he  was  attacked,  he  usually  recovered  in  twenty-four 
hours,  but  the  least  chill  was  certain  death. 

Mary.  What  fine  books  those  must  have  been,  mamma,  that 
you  spoke  of,  with  all  that  gold  and  silver  about  them  ! 

Richard.  I  suppose,  when  books  were  scarce,  people  thought 
they  could  not  honour  them  enough? 

Mrs.  M.  They  were  commonly  bound  in  parchment,  and 
more  or  less  ornamented.  Sometimes  the  clasps  and  the  corners 
of  the  covers  were  of  gold  or  silver,  and  they  were  frequently 
secured  to  their  shelves  by  long  chains,  to  prevent  their  being 
carried  away. 

George.  Why,  really,  if  they  made  them  so  fine,  it  might 
tempt  even  people  that  could  not  read  to  steal  them  ! 

Mrs.  M.  But  what  would  you  have  thought  of  some  books, 
belonging  to  one  of  our  later  kings,  Charles  I.,  which  wrere 
bound  in  velvet,  and  the  clasps  set  with  pearls  and  precious 
stones  ? 

Richard.  I  forgot  to  ask  you,  mamma,  yesterday  evening, 
what  became  of  the  old  monasteries  and  nunneries. 

Mrs.  M.  Some  of  them  doubtless  were  levelled  with  the 
ground ;  others,  stripped  of  their  timber  and  lead,  were  left  in 
ruin,  and  still  remain  just  objects  of  admiration  to  all  who  de- 
light in  the  relics  of  antiquity.  Many  were  given  or  sold  to 
laymen,  who  converted  them  into  dwelling-houses.  Some  of 
these,  as  Bisham  Abbey,  and  many  others  I  could  mention,  still 
preserve  much  of  their  original  monastic  appearance ;  others 
retain  only  the  name.  Woburn  Abbey  is  one  of  these :  I  do 
not  believe  anything  still  remains  there  that  pertained  to  the 
original  abbey,  unless  it  may  be  the  old  oaks,  one  of  which  we 
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were  shown,  on  which  tradition  says  that  the  last  abbot  was  hung 
for  refusing  to  give  up  his  house  to  the  king's  commissioners. 
Henry  bestowed  many  of  the  religious  houses  on  those  who 
attended  on  his  person.  One  of  his  servants  was  rewarded  with 
some  abbey  lands  for  having  wheeled  his  chair  farther  from  the 
fire ;  and  a  lady,  whose  name  is  not  handed  down  to  us,  had  a 
monastic  house  given  to  her  for  making  the  king  a  dish  of 
puddings  which  he  liked. 

George.    There  was  something  good-natured  in  that,  however. 

Mrs.  M.  Many  of  the  larger  houses  were  converted  to  pur- 
poses of  public  utility.  Bedlam  hospital — that  is,  the  old 
Bedlam,  which  was  in  Moorfields — was  originally  Bethlehem 
Priory,  and  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  converted  into  an  hospital  for  mad  people.  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  in  London  was  another  of  these  religious 
houses,  and  had  been  originally  built  by  Thomas  a  Becket  on 
the  spot  wrhere  his  father's  house  stood.  Christ's  Hospital  was 
another  old  religious  house,  and  was  converted  by  Edward  VI. 
into  a  school ;  and  the  yellow  stockings  and  odd  coats  of  the 
boys  still  show  you  the  sort  of  dress  worn  by  children  at  the 
time  when  the  school  was  founded. 

Richard.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  I  have  seen  how  boys  were 
dressed  so  long  ago  ! 

Mrs.  M.  You  have  also  seen  how  the  men  were  dressed. 
Don't  you  remember  the  beef-eaters  you  saw  in  London  ?  They 
wear  the  same  kind  of  dress  that  was  worn  by  Henry  the 
Eighth's  beef-eaters. 

Mary.  Beef-eaters,  mamma  !  I  never  heard  such  a  comical 
name ! 

3Irs.  M.  It  is  a  strange  corruption  of  a  very  plain  word, 
buffetier,  a  person  who  waits  at  a  buffet  or  sideboard. 

Richard.  But  do  you  suppose  everybody  was  as  fine  in 
Henry  the  Eighth's  time  as  those  beef-eaters  ?  Why  you  know, 
mamma,  their  clothes  are  all  in  stripes  of  red  and  yellow  ! 

Mrs.  M.  I  fancy  that  the  style  of  dress  was  wonderfully  gay 
and  showy ;  ai.d,  because  the  king  was  a  fat,  burly  man,  the 
courtiers  stuffed  out  their  clothes  to  make  themselves  look  as 
big  as  he  did :  but  though  the  rest  of  the  dress  was  so  wide  and 
baggy,  it  was  thought  proper  that  the  sleeve  should  fit  as 
tightly  as  possible,  and  some  of  the  fine  gentlemen  had  their 
sleeves  sewed  up  every  time  they  put  them  on. 
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George.  Oh,  what  a  plague  to  have  one's  coat  sewed  on 
every  morning ! 

Mrs.  M.  A  fashion  so  troublesome  as  this  must,  I  suppose, 
have  been  confined  to  very  frivolous  and  idle  people ;  but  that 
the  dress  of  the  courtiers  was  aped  by  people  of  a  much  lower 
degree  is  clear  enough  from  a  story  I  have  met  with.  John 
Drakes,  a  shoemaker,  was  a  great  admirer  of  one  of  the  courtiers 
(Sir  Philip  Calthorp's)  style  of  dress,  and  prevailed  with  his 
tailor  to  make  him  some  clothes  which  should  be  exactly  like  Sir 
Philip's.  Sir  Philip  having  ordered  a  new  cloak,  the  fellow  to 
it  was  accordingly  made  for  John  Drakes  ;  which  the  knight 
hearing  of,  gave  directions  to  the  tailor  to  cut  little  slits  all  over 
his  cloak.  As  the  shoemaker's  cloak  was  to  be  exactly  like  Sir 
Philip's,  the  tailor  cut  it  also  in  the  same  way ;  and  this,  as  the 
story  goes,  completely  cured  John  Drakes  of  aping  Sir  Philip 
Calthorp.  The  convenience  of  ladies'  dress  was  very  much  as- 
sisted about  this  time  by  the  invention  of  pins. 

Mary.  I  cannot  think  how  they  could  fasten  on  their  clothes 
before  they  had  pins  ! 

Mrs.  M.  There  were  a  variety  of  contrivances,  buttons,  hooks 
and  eyes,  laces,  and  hoops ;  and  ladies  used  even  wooden  skewers 
to  fasten  on  their  dress.  A  needle  must  have  been  a  very  valu- 
able implement  at  this  time.  None  were  made  in  England  till 
the  next  reign,  when  a  Spanish  negro  came  to  London,  and  made 
some  ;  but,  as  he  refused  to  discover  his  art,  they  were  not  manu- 
factured in  any  considerable  quantity  till  some  time  after. 


I..ady  Jane  Grey.    From  a  print  in  the  Heroologia,  1620. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

MARY. 

Years  after  Christ, 
1553—1558. 


Queen  Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain. 
Archbishop  Cranrner. 


From  a  Picture  at  Woburn  Abbey 
From  an  old  Engraving. 


As  soon  as  Edward  had  breathed  his  last,  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland went  to  Sion-house,  where  Lady  Jane  Grey  lived,  and 
saluted  her  as  queen  :  but  she,  far  from  being  ambitious  of  this 
dignity,  entreated  that  it  might  not  be  forced  upon  her,  and 
pleaded  the  superior  claims  of  the  two  princesses.  But  the  duke 
had  gone  too  far  to  be  stopped  in  his  career  by  the  scruples  of  a 
young  creature  of  sixteen  ;  and  Lady  Jane,  who  was  naturally  of 
a  timid  and  gentle  disposition,  was  soon  overborne  by  the  violence 
of  her  father-in-law,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  proclaimed. — But 
no  applause  followed  the  proclamation,  and  no  one  seconded  this 
bold  step  of  Northumberland.  Lady  Jane,  after  an  imaginary 
and  joyless  reign  of  ten  days,  thankfully  returned  from  the  royal 
apartments  in  the  Tower,  in  which  she  had  been  placed,  to  the 
privacy  of  her  own  house ;  and  the  princess  Mary,  arriving  from 
her  retreat  in  Suffolk,  was  welcomed  by  the  people  with  the 
loudest  acclamations ;  for  though  the  consequences  of  her  stern 
bigotry  were  dreaded  by  those  of  the  new  religion,  they  yet  dreaded 
still  more  the  unprincipled  character  of  Northumberland. 

The  duke  himself  had  little  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  temporary 
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success  of  his  schemes,  which  brought  him  nothing  but  a  short 
period  of  feverish  anxiety,  followed  by  the  bitterest  disappoint- 
ment and  despair.  When  he  saw  his  project  entirely  overthrown, 
he  sought  to  save  his  own  life  in  the  meanest  supplications.  He 
fell  on  his  knees  before  Lord  Arundel,  who  was  sent  by  the 
queen  to  apprehend  him ;  and  while  he  was  in  that  posture,  a 
woman  rushed  up  to  him,  and  held  a  handkerchief  to  his  face, 
which  she  told  him  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  innocent 
victim  the  duke  of  Somerset.  Northumberland  was  condemned, 
and  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  His  son  Guildford  and  Lady  Jane 
were  also  condemned  to  death ;  but,  on  account  of  their  youth 
and  innocence,  their  sentence  was  not  then  executed,  but  they 
were  kept  in  prison. 

Mary  was  in  her  37th  year  at  the  time  of  her  brother's  death. 
Her  person  is  described  as  having  been  very  homely,  and  her 
manner  unengaging.     Her  education  had  probably  been  much 
neglected,    and  she    inherited    her  mother's    gravity    with    her 
father's  violence   and  obstinate    temper.     She  was  old  enough 
at  the   time   of  Catherine's  divorce  to  feel   keenly  the   king's 
injustice,   and  the  being  forbidden  to  see  her   injured  mother 
was  a  great  aggravation  of  her  wrongs.     She  and  Anne  Boleyn 
never  concealed   their  mutual  dislike.     She  invariably  refused 
to  give  her  sister  Elizabeth  the  title  of  princess,  and  her  ob- 
stinacy in   this   and   other  particulars   had    often  drawn  upon 
her    her   father's  displeasure,  and  he    had    frequently   put    her 
under  confinement.     Anne  Boleyn  had  no  sturdiness  of  temper, 
and  a   little    before  her  execution  fell  on  her  knees  to  Lady 
Kingston  and  begged  of  her  to  go  to  the  Lady  Mary,  and, 
kneeling  in  like  manner,  entreat  her  to  pardon  an  unfortunate 
woman  the  wrong  she  had  done  her.     I  know  not  whether  this 
contrite  message  softened  Mary's  heart,  but  she  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Lady  Kingston's  visit    to    negotiate    through    her  a 
reconciliation  with  her  father,  who  at  last  suffered   his  resent- 
ment against  her  to  subside,  and   restored   her  to  liberty,  after 
she    had    been    shut    out    from  all    society   for   some    years   at 
Hunsdon  house.     But  Mary,  though   thus  restored   to   liberty, 
was  not  reinstated  in  her  proper  rank,  and  these  early  morti- 
fications increased  the  natural  sourness  of  her  temper.     Latterly 
she  had   led  a  dull  and  secluded  life  at  Kenning  hall  in  Suffolk, 
anil  the  great  affection  and  constant  intercourse  which  subsisted 
between  Edward  and  his  sister  Elizabeth,  and  from  which  she 
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herself  was   excluded,  must  have    been  a   source    of  renewed 
unhappiness  to  her. 

The  first  act  of  Mary's  reign  showed  a  compassionate  feeling, 
which  raised  the  people's  hopes  of  her  character.  She  restored 
to  liberty  the  old  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  languished  in 
prison  with  his  unexecuted  sentence  hanging  over  his  head,  ever 
since  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  She  released  also  Courtenay, 
son  of  the  marquess  of  Exeter,  a  young  nobleman  whose  youth 
and  talents  had  been  wasting  in  a  prison  from  his  childhood, 
but  who,  soon  after  he  was  restored  to  the  world,  acquired  a 
degree  of  grace  and  accomplishment  which  made  him  an  orna- 
ment to  the  court. 

The  queen's  next  act  was  to  release  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and 
Tonstall,  who  had  been  deprived  of  liberty,  and  of  their  bishop- 
rics, in  the  last  reign ;  and  she  hastened,  with  their  assistance, 
to  overturn  the  goodly  fabric  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  replace 
the  old  religion,  as  much  as  possible,  on  its  former  footing. 
She  was  greatly  anxious  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  pope, 
who  at  first  made  some  difficulty  to  receive  within  the  pale  of 
the  church  such  a  country  of  heretics  as  England  was  now  be- 
come ;  but  this  difficulty  was  at  length  overcome,  and  cardinal 
de  la  Pole  was  appointed  legate  in  England.  But  Mary,  though 
she  could  restore  the  mass,  the  praying  to  images,  and  all  the 
other  ceremonials  of  the  Romish  church,  found  it  impossible  to 
recover  to  their  former  uses  the  lands  and  buildings  of  the  re- 
ligious houses  which  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  laity. 

The  foreign  Protestants,  who  had  brought  many  useful  arts 
into  the  country,  now  hastily  left  it,  and  were  followed  by 
many  English  gentlemen,  who  were  glad  to  escape  from  the 
persecutions  which  they  foresaw  were  at  hand.  Cranmer  was 
advised  to  fly ;  but  he  said  he  had  been  too  much  concerned 
in  every  measure  of  the  Reformation  to  desert  its  cause.  The 
queen  had  early  marked  him  for  destruction.  She  was  not  of 
a  temper  to  forget  an  injury,  and  hated  him  for  the  share  he 
had  had  in  her  mother's  divorce ;  which  the  many  good  offices 
he  had  done  to  herself  could  never  atone  for  in  her  eyes. 
Many  times,  as  she  well  knew,  the  archbishop  had  stood  be- 
tween her  and  her  father's  wrath,  who,  on  one  occasion,  had 
determined  on  her  death,  and  was  only  prevented  by  Cranmer's 
remonstrances  from  putting  his  purpose  in  execution,  while  the 
time-serving  Gardiner  stood  by,  without  uttering  a  word  in  her 
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behalf.  But  all  these  things  were  forgot.  Cranmer  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  common  jail  at  Oxford,  but  his  life  was  spared 
for  the  present  by  the  intervention  of  Gardiner,  now  lord  chan- 
cellor. It  is  thought  that  Gardiner's  reason  for  thus  interposing 
was  that  he  knew  it  to  be  the  queen's  intention  to  give  the 
archbishopric,  on  Cranmer's  death,  to  cardinal  de  la  Pole,  a 
man  obnoxious  to  him  in  the  greatest  degree,  because  the  in- 
fluence which  Pole  possessed  with  the  queen  had  often  counter- 
acted his  own  violent  and  sanguinary  counsels. 

In  1554  a  marriage  was  agreed  upon  between  the  queen  and 
the  Archduke  Philip  of  Spain,  only  son  of  Charles  Y.  The 
match  was  exceedingly  disliked  by  the  English,  who  were  well 
aware  of  Philip's  cruelty  and  sullenness  of  temper,  and  of  his 
father's  overreaching  ambition.  In  the  hope  of  silencing  the 
clamour  which  was  raised  on  these  accounts,  the  archduke  was 
made  to  agree  that  the  administration  of  government  should 
remain  entirely  with  the  queen  and  her  ministers,  and  that  no 
foreigner  should  be  permitted  to  hold  any  public  office.  Still 
so  great  an  alarm  was  excited,  that  a  formidable  insurrection 
arose  in  Kent,  which  was  headed  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who, 
having  travelled  in  Spain,  brought  home  such  an  account  of 
Philip  as  added  to  the  previous  horror  of  him  which  had  ex- 
isted. The  object  of  the  insurrection  was  to  dethrone  Mary, 
and  to  place  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne ;  and  if  her  father, 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  did  not  actually  join,  he  at  least  showed 
some  approbation  of  it. 

Wyatt,  at  the  head  of  4000  men,  entered  London ;  but  many 
of  his  followers,  perceiving  that  no  men  of  note  joined  his 
standard,  silently  left  him.  The  city  gate  (that  at  Ludgate) 
was  shut  against  him,  and  he,  despairing,  and  seeing  himself 
deserted,  threw  himself,  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  on  a  bench 
opposite  to  where  the  Belle  Sauvage  inn  now  is,  and  began  to 
lament  his  rashness.  While  thus  bewailing  himself,  he  was 
summoned  to  surrender.  Having  done  so,  he  was  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed  :  400  of  his  unfortunate  followers  suf- 
fered with  him,  and  400  more  were  conducted  to  the  queen, 
with  ropes  about  their  necks,  and,  falling  on  their  knees,  re- 
ceived their  pardon. 

Soon  afterwards,  poor  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whose  fate  it  was 
always  to  suffer  for  the  faults  of  others,  was  warned  that  she 
must  prepare  for  death.     The  queen  sent  a  priest  of  the  Romish 
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church  to  harass  her  last  moments,  by  attempting  to  convert 
her ;  but  her  constancy  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  she  employed 
the  small  portion  of  precious  time  that  was  left  her  in  prayer, 
and  in  writing,  in  Greek,  a  farewell  letter  to  her  sister,  in  which 
she  exhorted  her  to  be  firm  in  her  faith.  Lord  Guildford  Dud- 
ley was  also  condemned  to  die,  and  entreated  to  have  a  parting- 
interview  ;  but  Jane  refused  it,  lest  the  affliction  of  such  a  meet- 
ing should  overcome  their  fortitude.  She  appeared  on  the  scaf- 
fold with  a  serene  countenance,  and  declared  that  she  had  greatly 
erred  in  not  having  more  firmly  refused  the  crown  ;  but  that 
filial  reverence,  and  not  her  own  ambition,  had  been  the  cause 
of  her  fault.  Her  father  was  beheaded  soon  after ;  and  the 
queen  became  so  suspicious  of  almost  everybody,  that  she  filled 
the  prisons  with  nobles  and  gentlemen. 

The  time  now  arrived  that  had  been  fixed  for  the  archduke's 
coming  to  England ;  but  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  which  Mary 
had  sent  to  escort  him  dared  not  take  him  on  board,  lest  the  sol- 
diers should  commit  some  violence  against  him :  such  was  the 
detestation  in  which  he  was  held.  At  last  he  arrived  ;  the  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  at  Winchester  ;  and  Philip,  by  his  distant 
and  reserved  behaviour,  increased  the  previous  dislike  of  the 
English. 

Erom  this  time  the  chief  business  of  parliament  was  to  guard 
against  the  encroachments  of  Philip  ;  while  Mary's  only  anxiety 
was  to  increase  the  power  and  influence  of  a  husband  of  whom 
she  was  troublesomely  fond,  though  he,  on  his  part,  could  with 
difficulty  conceal  his  own  dislike  of  his  unengaging  partner.  On 
one  subject,  however,  they  were  perfectly  agreed,  namely,  in  the 
desire  to  extirpate  heresy  by  the  most  violent  and  sanguinary 
measures.  Gardiner  willingly  entered  into  their  views ;  but 
finding  this  work  of  cruelty  more  arduous  than  he  had  expected, 
he  made  it  over  to  Bonner,  a  man  of  such  inhumanity  of  nature 
that  he  even  delighted  to  see  the  dying  agonies  of  the  sufferers, 
and  would  often  take  on  himself  the  office  of  executioner,  adding 
to  the  misery  of  the  poor  creatures  who  suffered,  by  a  mockery 
and  levity  which,  had  it  not  been  asserted  by  writers  of  un- 
doubted credit,  one  would  have  thought  impossible. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  three  years  nearly  three  hundred 
persons  were  burned  alive,  martyrs  to  their  religion  ;  many  more 
suffered  imprisonments,  fines,  and  lesser  punishments.  Those 
two  venerable  and  pious  men,  Latimer  and  Kidley,  were  amongst 
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the  first  who  perished,  and  they  died  exhorting  each  other  to 
faith  and  courage.  They  were  burnt  in  the  year  1555,  in  the 
public  street  at  Oxford,  near  Baliol  College.  Hooper,  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  was  another  martyr.  When  he  was  tied  to  the  stake, 
and  the  fagots  heaped  about  him,  the  queen's  pardon  was  placed 
on  a  stool  before  him,  and,  if  he  would  have  recanted,  he  might 
have  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  the  pardon ;  but  he  rejected 
it  on  such  a  condition,  and  died  without  uttering  a  groan.  If 
these  scenes  fill  us  with  horror  at  the  wickedness  of  Mary  and 
her  ministers,  they  also  make  us  revere  the  constancy  of  the  suf- 
ferers, who,  sustained  by  faith  and  hope,  could  thus  abide,  with- 
out a  groan,  the  horrors  of  a  death  of  extreme  torture.  Far 
from  extirpating  the  Protestant  religion,  these  barbarities  only 
set  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  more  resolutely  against  a  church 
which  could  sanction  such  cruelty.  The  English  law  in  regard 
to  heretics  was  nevertheless  too  mild  to  satisfy  the  ferocity  of 
Philip,  and  he  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  Inquisition  into 
England,  but  happily  without  success. 

At  the  time  when  these  executions  took  place,  Gardiner  also 
died :  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death  are  so  remarkable,  that 
I  will  detail  them  to  you.  Such  was  his  inveteracy  against 
Latimer  and  Ridley,  that,  on  the  day  on  which  these  two  vene- 
rable and  pious  men  were  to  be  put  to  death,  he  made  a  vow 
that  he  would  not  have  his  dinner  served  up  until  a  messenger 
should  arrive  to  inform  him  that  the  fire  was  set  to  the  fagots 
with  which  they  were  to  be  burned.  Though  the  messenger  did 
not  arrive  as  soon  as  was  expected,  Gardiner  would  not  break 
his  yow,  but  kept  the  old  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  that  day  his 
guest,  waiting  from  eleven  (the  then  usual  dinner-hour)  till  three 
o'clock ;  but  when  the  desired  intelligence  arrived,  and  dinner 
was  served  up,  Gardiner  did  not  partake  of  it;  for  he  was  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and  carried  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never  rose. 
He  was  succeeded  as  chancellor  by  Heath,  archbishop  of  York, 
a  man  of  slender  abilities,  but  of  a  furious  zeal. 

Gardiner's  death  hastened  that  of  Cranmer.  The  new  chan- 
cellor made  no  opposition  to  the  queen's  wish  that  he  should  be 
put  to  death,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  at  Oxford. 
But  the  queen's  resentment  against  him  went  even  further ;  she 
wished  to  degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  and  em- 
ployed people  to  flatter  him  into  believing  that  his  life  was  so 
valuable  to  his  country,  that  he  ought  to  save  it,  if  possible  ;  and 
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she  also  authorised  them  to  promise  him  a  pardon,  if  he  would 
recant,— a  promise  never  meant  to  be  kept.  In  a  moment  of 
weakness  the  archbishop  yielded  to  these  insinuations,  and  signed 
a  paper,  in  which  he  avowed  his  belief  in  the  pope's  supremacy, 
and  in  transubstantiation ;  but  Mary  sent  him  word  this  should 
not  save  his  life,  and  that  he  must  acknowledge  his  errors  in  the 
church,  before  the  whole  people. 

The  strength  of  Cranmer's  mind  now  returned  ;  and,  when  he 
was  brought  forth  to  the  church  to  make  his  public  recantation, 
instead  of  doing  so,  he  bitterly  bewailed  his  momentary  weakness, 
and  asserted  his  firm  belief  in  the  Protestant  faith.  He  was  im- 
mediately led  forth  to  execution,  and,  when  the  fagots  were  set 
on  fire,  he  stretched  out  his  right  hand,  with  which  he  had  signed 
the  paper,  and  held  it  in  the  flames  until  it  wras  totally  consumed, 
without  betraying  any  symptom  of  pain,  saying  frequently, 
"  This  hand  has  offended  ;"  then,  as  if  his  mind  was  more  at 
ease  for  having  made  this  atonement,  his  countenance  became 
full  of  peaceful  serenity,  and  he  appeared  insensible  to  all  worldly 
suffering. 

The  next  day  the  cardinal  de  la  Pole  was  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  he  showed  so  much  lenity  towards  the  Protes- 
tants as  to  excite  the  displeasure  of  the  pope. 

Philip,  who  had  soon  become  weary  of  England,  went,  in 
1555,  to  Flanders;  and  the  queen,  seeing  herself  treated  by  him 
with  indifference  and  neglect,  spent  her  time  in  tears  and  lamen- 
tations, and  in  writing  long  letters  to  him,  which  he  never  an- 
swered, and,  perhaps,  never  read.  The  more  he  slighted  her  the 
more  she  doted  on  him ;  and  to  procure  money,  in  the  hope  of 
winning  him  back  by  supplying  him  with  it,  she  loaded  the 
people  with  taxes. 

In  1556  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  wearied  with  the  toils  of 
royalty,  which  his  intriguing  and  ambitious  spirit  had  made  a 
greater  burden  to  him  than  to  the  generality  of  monarchs,  took 
the  extraordinary  resolution  of  retiring  from  the  bustle  of  the 
world  to  the  retirement  of  a  monastery,  and  resigned  all  his 
dominions  to  his  son.  Philip,  who  had  his  father's  ambition, 
but  not  his  talents,  immediately  declared  war  against  France, 
and  he  expected  that  England  should  do  the  same ;  but,  the 
Spanish  yoke  being  more  than  ever  disliked,  the  queen  could  not 
prevail  with  her  council  to  give  their  consent  to  infringe  the 
peace.     When  Philip,  however,  came  to  London,  and  protested 
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that  lie  would  never  again  set  foot  in  England  unless  war  was 
declared  with  France,  the  queen,  almost  frantic,  pressed  the 
matter  so  urgently  as  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  council. 
War  was  declared.  Mary,  who  had  already  exhausted  her  re- 
sources in  furnishing  Philip  with  money,  resorted  to  the  most- 
unjust  and  violent  measures  to  extort  the  means  of  fitting  out  a 
fleet  and  raising  an  army ;  and  to  deter  the  people  from  rising  in 
rebellion  at  these  oppressions,  she  caused  many  of  the  most  con- 
siderable gentry  to  be  imprisoned,  and  adopted  the  Spanish 
custom  of  having  them  seized  in  the  night,  and  carried  off, 
muffled  and  hoodwinked,  that  they  might  not  be  known,  nor  see 
to  what  place  they  were  taken. 

A  fleet  and  an  army  were  at  last  provided  ;  and  the  latter, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  joined  Philip's 
army  in  Flanders  in  time  to  take  a  part  in  the  battle  of  St.  Quin- 
tin,  in  which  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the  Spanish  general,  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  French  ;  but,  while  Mary  was  triumphing 
at  this  success,  the  French  were  preparing  for  her  a  severe  morti- 
fication. Though  everything  else  in  France  had  long  been  lost  to 
the  English,  they  still  preserved  Calais,  which  had  been  guarded 
as  the  chief  jewel  of  the  crown  by  every  English  king  since  Ed- 
ward III.,  who  had  won  it.  It  was  so  strongly  fortified  and  had 
always  been  so  well  garrisoned,  that  the  French  had  never  even 
attempted  to  recover  it.  But  in  Mary's  feeble  reign  the  monks 
and  bigots  who  composed  her  ministry  thought  more  of  burning 
heretics  than  of  any  other  concern  of  state.  They  had  neglected 
to  keep  the  fortifications  in  repair,  and,  to  save  the  charge  of 
what  they  supposed  an  unnecessary  garrison,  withdrew  the 
greater  part  of  it  during  the  winter  months.  The  governor  had 
remonstrated  seriously,  but  in  vain,  against  this  unwise  economy. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  general  of  the  French  army,  being  well 
informed  of  these  circumstances,  determined  to  attempt  the  reco- 
very of  the  town.  It  was  surrounded  by  marshes,  which,  during 
the  winter,  were  totally  impassable,  and  could  be  approached  on 
the  land  side  only  by  two  raised  roads,  defended  by  two  castles. 
The  duke  made  an  attack  on  these  castles,  and  soon  took  them ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  French  fleet  besieged  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  town  next  the  sea  ;  and  thus  Lord  Wentworth,  the 
governor,  saw  himself  enclosed  on  every  side.  Though  he  had 
only  a  few  hundred  men  with  him,  he  made  a  brave  resistance : 
but,  the  town  being  unprovided  with  everything  necessary  for 
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sustaining  a  siege,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender ;  and  thus  the 
duke  of  Guise  made  himself  master,  in  eight  days,  of  a  fortress 
deemed  impregnable,  and  which  had  been,  for  two  hundred 
years,  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  France.  The  news  of  this  event 
struck  a  universal  dismay  all  over  England,  and  the  queen  de- 
clared that,  when  she  died,  the  word  Calais  would  be  found  en- 
graved upon  her  heart.  In  fact  her  health  visibly  declined  from 
this  time.  The  neglect  of  Philip,  and  her  own  disappointment 
at  having  no  children  —  a  blessing  she  vehemently  desired  — 
preyed  upon  her  health.  She  dragged  on  a  few  miserable 
months,  and  died  November  15,  1558,  in  the  43rd  year  of  her 
age,  and  the  6th  of  her  reign. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  this  unhappy  woman,  who  by  the  bad- 
ness of  her  temper  made  herself  and  everybody  about  her  mise- 
rable. She  seems,  however,  to  have  been  sincere  in  her  unfor- 
tunate bigotry  ;  and  to  have  had  a  mind  capable  of  ardent  friend- 
ships, and  totally  free  from  that  caprice  which  made  so  dange- 
rous a  part  of  her  father's  character. 

The  cardinal  de  la  Pole  died  on  the  same  day  with  the  queen, 
and  has  left  an  unsullied  name  behind  him. 

Neither  arts,  manufactures,  nor  commerce  flourished  in  this 
gloomy  reign ;  and  the  only  thing  I  find  to  remark  in  it  is,  that 
the  czar  of  Muscovy  sent  an  embassy  to  England. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXIX. 

George.  I  really  think,  mamma,  the  loss  of  Calais  was 
enougli  to  make  any  queen  die  of  vexation.  O,  mamma,  if  I 
should  ever  be  a  great  admiral,  like  Lord  Nelson,  how  I  should 
like  to  get  it  back  again ! 

Mrs.  Markham.  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  wish  you  success, 
for  I  really  think  we  are  a  great  deal  better  without  it.  Our 
keeping  it  was  a  great  expense  to  the  nation,  a  constant  source  of 
irritation  to  the  French,  and  a  constant  temptation  to  our  kings 
to  make  inroads  into  their  country. 

Richard.  I  think,  mamma,  it  was  a  great  pity  that  the  people 
would  not  let  that  good  Lady  Jane  Grey  be  their  queen. 

Mrs.  M.  Lady  Jane  Mas  certainly  a  singularly  excellent  wo- 
man ;  but  it  is  probable  that  her  studious  habits  fitted  her  more 
for  a  retired  life  than  for  the  bustle  of  royalty.  She  had  made 
great  proficiency  in  the  learned  languages,  and  we  are  told  that 
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she  applied  to  study  as  a  refuge  from  the  severity  of  her  parents, 
who,  as  she  told  Roger  Ascham,  tutor  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
used  to  u  so  sharply  taunt  her,  and  give  her  pinches,  nips,  and 
bobs,"  if  she  displeased  them  in  the  slightest  degree^  that  she  was 
in  constant  misery  when  in  their  presence. 

Richard.     They  must  have  been  very  ill-natured  people. 

Mrs.  M.  They  followed,  probably,  the  fashion  of  the  times  ; 
for  we  are  assured  that  the  harshness  of  the  English  towards  their 
children  excited  formerly  the  surprise  and  condemnation  of 
foreigners.  I  think  it  is  Erasmus  who  says  that  the  English 
were  like  severe  schoolmasters  to  their  children ;  and  that  the 
schoolmasters  were  like  masters  of  houses  of  correction.  Chil- 
dren trembled  at  the  sight  of  their  parents,  and  the  sons,  even 
when  they  were  forty  years  old,  stood  bareheaded  before  their 
fathers,  and  did  not  dare  to  speak  without  permission.  The 
grown-up  daughters  never  sat  down  in  their  mother's  presence, 
but  stood  in  respectful  silence  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
and,  when  weary  with  standing,  were,  perhaps,  allowed  to  kneel 
on  a  cushion. 

George.     Why,  to  be  sure,  they  could  not  stand  all  day  long. 

Mrs.  M.  The  daughters  of  the  family  were  seldom  educated 
at  home,  and  when  they  returned  to  their  father's  house  were 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  their  parents  only  during  short  and 
stated  periods  of  the  day.  The  ladies  in  Queen  Mark's  time 
used  to  carry  in  their  hands  large  fans,  with  handles  a  yard, 
long  ;  and  you  will  never  guess  what  those  long  handles  were  for. 

Mary.     Do  tell  us,  mamma. 

Mrs.  M.     They  were  for  beating  their  daughters  with. 

3Iary.  And  when  did  the  English  begin  to  grow  good-na- 
tured to  their  children  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  really  cannot  tell  you.  A  writer  says,  more  than 
a  century  later,  "  You  English  treat  your  children  as  if  they 
were  born  mad."  Nay,  even  so  lately  as  when  my  mother  was 
a  child,  parents  were  exceedingly  harsh  with  their  children,  and 
she  has  told  me  many  instances  of  the  severest  punishments  being 
inflicted  for  very  slight  offences. 

Mary.  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  mamma,  which  is,  that  such 
people's  children  could  never  love  them. 

Mrs.  M.  Then  think,  my  dear,  how  much  love,  reverence, 
and  duty  children  ought  to  bear  to  kind  and  indulgent  parents. 
Should  you  ever  be  a  parent  yourself,  you  will  then  know  how 
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much  is  due  from  children.  The  anxiety  which  the  care  of 
their  health  and  education  brings  upon  us  is  a  constant  exertion 
of  the  spirits,  though  well  repaid  when  they  show  good  and 
tractable  dispositions,  by  the  hope  we  feel  of  bringing  them  up 
to  virtue  and  happiness ;  but  when  children  are  careless  and 
stubborn,  think  what  anguish  of  mind  they  must  always  cause  to 
their  parents.  When  you  see  with  what  patience  your  father 
and  I  endeavour  to  correct  your  faults,  and,  when  we  find  it 
necessary  to  punish  you,  with  what  tenderness  and  sorrow  of 
heart  we  do  it,  pray  remember  that,  had  you  been  born  two 
hundred  years  ago,  you  would  probably,  for  those  very  faults, 
have  been  beaten  like  brute  animals,  shut  up  in  dark  holes,  or 
fed  with  bread  and  water. 

Mary.  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  minded  bread  and  water ;  — 
but  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  be  almost  always  with  you  and 
papa,  nor  to  tell  you  all  my  thoughts,  nor  to  have  you  talk  to 
me  so  kindly  as  you  do,  would  have  been  a  great  deal  too  much  to 
bear.     O,  I  am  glad  I  was  not  born  a  great  while  ago  ! 

Mrs.  M.  Let  us  all  be  thankful  that  we  live  in  better  days  ; 
you,  my  children,  that  you  live  in  times  when  you  can  enjoy  the 
society  and  kindness  of  your  parents ;  and  your  father  and  I, 
that  we  may  look  forward  to  being  repaid  for  our  anxious  care 
of  you  by  your  duty  and  affection. — After  the  account  I  have 
just  been  giving  of  what  was  formerly  the  conduct  of  English 
parents  towards  their  children,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  nobility  were  often  employed  as  jailers.  When  any 
person  of  rank  was  to  be  put  under  confinement,  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  to  commit  him  to  the  custody  of  some  nobleman, 
wrhose  house  was  thus  converted  into  a  prison.  Indeed,  the 
dwellings  of  the  nobility  were  so  surrounded  by  walled  courts, 
that  they  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  built  for  prisons  originally. 

Richard.  I  often  wish  I  could  look  into  one  of  those  old 
houses,  and  see  everything  exactly  as  it  was  two  or  three  hundred 
years  ago. 

Mrs.  M.  You  would  see,  I  dare  say,  a  great  many  things 
that  would  surprise  you.  We  will  begin  with  the  kitchen,  where 
you  would  probably  see,  if  it  was  before  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
day,  a  huge  fire,  with  a  monstrous  piece  of  meat  roasting  before 
it,  turned  by  a  poor  miserable  boy,  whose  business  it  was  to 
act  as  a  turnspit,  before  smoke-jacks  and  roasters  were  invented. 
Let   us   next  proceed  to  the  great  hall,  where  the  lord  of  the 
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mansion  passed  the  day,  and  which  in  the  night  you  would  find 
spread  with  beds  for  the  men-servants  to  sleep  on. 

George.  Well,  I  think  that  is  as  disagreeable  a  thing  as  1 
ever  heard  of. 

Mrs.  M.  Nay :  you  have  not  heard  the  worst.  This  hall 
you  would  observe  to  be  covered  with  rushes,  which  had  been 
suffered  to  lie  there  for  twenty  years  with  all  their  accumulated 
dirt.  We  will  hope  that  all  houses  were  not  alike  in  this  respect, 
but  I  fear  that  in  general  the  case  must  have  been  very  bad,  since 
Erasmus  attributes  to  the  dirty  habits  of  our  ancestors  the  pre- 
valence of  contagious  disorders  in  England. 

Hichard.  Well,  mamma,  I  am  quite  satisfied,  and  do  not  want 
to  peep  into  any  more  old  houses. 

Mary.     But  do  tell  us  in  what  manner  people  lived  in  them. 

Mrs.  M.  I  believe  I  can  in  great  measure  satisfy  you.  An 
earl  of  Northumberland,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  wrote  a 
book  of  directions  for  the  management  of  his  household.  This 
book  is  called  the  Northumberland  Household-Book,  and,  though 
you  would  find  a  good  deal  of  it  rather  tiresome,  it  forms  on  the 
whole  a  very  curious  record  of  past  times.  The  earl  enters  in  it 
into  the  most  minute  particulars.  He  even  directs  the  number 
of  fagots  to  be  allowed  to  each  fire,  and  gives  the  items  of  what 
the  men-servants  were  to  have  for  their  breakfast,  and  the  number 
of  bones  of  mutton  that  were  to  be  provided  for  his  own.  The 
family  consisted  of  166  persons,  and  the  allowance  of  meat  and 
drink  was  very  sufficient,  but  the  stock  of  house-linen  was  sur- 
prisingly small.  There  were  only  eight  table-cloths  for  "  my 
lord's  table,"  and  one  for  the  upper  servants,  which  was  washed 
once  a-month.  The  earl  divided  the  year  between  three  different 
houses,  all  in  Yorkshire,  but  he  had  only  furniture  for  one ;  so 
that,  when  he  removed  from  one  to  the  other,  all  his  household 
goods  were  removed  also,  even  to  the  saucepans  for  the  kitchen. 

Mary.  What  a  fine  packing  and  unpacking  there  must  have 
been  ! 

Mrs.  M.  The  Household-Book  tells  us  that  seventeen  carts 
and  one  waggon  conveyed  everything.  You  must  remember 
what  I  have  already  told  you  of  the  scanty  way  in  which  houses 
were  furnished  at  that  time,  and  that  there  were  not  chairs  of  all 
shapes  and  tables  of  all  sizes  in  every  room,  as  there  are  now. 
The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  contented  with  one  large  table 
and  three  long  benches  for  the  furniture  of  his  state  apartment. 

s  3 
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George.  I  think  it  must  have  made  bad  work  with  the  earl's 
glass  and  china,  to  remove  it  from  one  house  to  another  so 
often. 

Mrs.  M.  I  do  not  suppose  he  had  much  of  it  to  carry  about. 
Drinking-glasses  were  not  made  in  England  till  the  time  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  were  at  first  considered  more  precious  than 
silver.  And  as  for  looking-glasses,  there  were,  I  believe,  some 
few  used  at  the  toilet,  but  they  were  probably  very  small,  and 
were  commonly  either  carried  about  by  the  ladies  in  their  pockets, 
or  hung  to  their  girdles. 

3Iary.  I  do  not  think  anything  entertains  me  more  than  the 
hearing  about  all  these  old  customs. 

Mrs.  M.  I  am  glad  it  does,  and  perhaps  I  can  find  something 
more  that  will  amuse  you  in  an  account  of  the  manners  of  the 
English,  written  by  a  French  priest,  who  came  here  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  He  begins  with  expressing  his  admiration  of 
London,  which  he  says  is  the  finest  and  richest  city  in  the  world, 
Paris  excepted. 

Richard.  I  wonder  what  he  would  say  if  he  could  see  London 
now ! 

Mrs.  M.  He  would  scarcely  believe  it  to  be  the  same  city. 
Here  is  a  copy  of  part  of  a  picture  which  was  taken  about  the 
period  of  the  Frenchman's  visit ;  in  which  you  will  see  that  what 
may  now  be  called  the  heart  of  London,  was  then  only  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town. 

Richard.  But  will  you  tell  us  something  more  of  what  he 
says  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  may  as  well  give  you  his  own  words : — "  The 
people  of  this  country  have  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  French,  and 
in  common  call  us  France  knave,  or  France  dog.  The  people 
of  this  land  make  good  cheer,  and  dearly  love  junketing.  The 
men  are  large,  handsome,  and  ruddy,  with  flaxen  hair.  Their 
women  are  the  greatest  beauties  in  the  world,  and  as  fair  as 
alabaster.  The  English  in  general  are  cheerful,  and  love  music ; 
they  are  likewise  great  drunkards.  In  this  land  they  commonly 
make  use  of  silver  vessels  when  they  drink  wine.  The  servants 
wait  on  their  masters  bare-headed,  and  leave  their  caps  on  the 
buffet  (sideboard).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  excellent  king- 
dom there  is  no  kind  of  good  order :  the  people  are  reprobates, 
and  thorough  enemies  to  good  manners.     In  the  windows  of  the 
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houses  are  plenty  of  flowers,  and  at  the  taverns  a  plenty  of  rushes 
on  their  wooden  floors,  and  many  cushions  of  tapestry,  on  which 
travellers  seat  themselves.     The  English  consume  a  great  quan- 
tity of  beer  ;  the  poor  people  drink  it  out  of  wooden  cups.     They 
eat  much  whiter  bread  than  is  commonly  made  in  France.      With 
their  beer  they  have  a  custom  of  eating-  very  soft  saffron  cakes, 
in  which  there  are  likewise  raisins.     It  is  likewise  to  be  noted 
that  the   servants  carry  pointed  bucklers,  even  those  of  bishops. 
And   the     husbandmen,   when  they  till   the  ground,  commonly 
leave  their    bucklers,  swords,  or  sometimes  their  bows,  in  the 
corner  of  the  field."     Our  loquacious  traveller  visited  Scotland 
also,  and  describes  it  as  a  barren  and  wild  country.     Some  of  the 
Scotch,  he  says,  applied  themselves  to  letters,  and  became  good 
philosophers  and  authors  ;  but  the  people  in  general  were  rude 
and  churlish,  particularly  to  strangers  ;  but  I  suspect  our  French- 
man experienced  the  greater  incivility  because  his  countrymen 
had  at  that  time  made  themselves  very  obnoxious  to  the  Scotch. 
Richard.     How  was  that  ?  For  the  French  and  Scotch  always 
seemed  to  take  part  with  each  other  against  the  English. 

Mrs.  M.  The  French  had  presumed  too  much  on  all  they 
had  done  for  Scotland ;  and  when  the  young  queen's  mother, 
who  was  a  Frenchwoman,  brought  a  great  many  of  her  country- 
men into  Scotland,  and  wanted  to  give  them  a  principal  share  in 
the  government,  you  may  suppose  this  could  not  be  very  agree- 
able to  the  Scots.  Amongst  other  odd  instances  of  interference, 
these  French  chose  to  alter  the  names  of  places. 

George.  That  was  a  pretty  piece  of  impertinence,  as  if  the 
Scotch  names  were  not  good  enough  for  them ! 

Mrs.  M.  Edinburgh  they  pretended  to  call  Lislebourg,  and 
Leith  they  changed  into  Petit  Lict.  They  attempted  also  to 
change  the  names  of  many  other  places. 


Fan  with  long  handle,  from  a  Dutch  print.    Sec  p.  295. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

ELIZABETH. 

Years  after  Christ,  1558— 1C03. 


Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.    From  her  Monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

When  Mary's  death  was  announced  to  the  parliament,  which 
happened  to  be  assembled  at  the  time,  the  members  all  sprang 
from  their  seats  ;  and  shouts  of  joy,  and  the  words  "  God  save 
Queen  Elizabeth  !  "  were  heard  to  resound  on  every  side.  When 
the  news  was  spread  abroad,  the  transport  of  the  people  was 
so  great,  that  they  hurried  in  crowds  towards  Hatfield,  where 
Elizabeth  was  then  residing,  and  they  escorted  her  from  thence 
into  London.  Independently  of  the  happiness  felt  through  the 
country  on  its  deliverance  from  the  late  unhappy  queen,  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth  gave  general  satisfaction  on  account  of  her 
great  personal  popularity,  which  had  been  increased  during  the 
late  reign  by  the  sufferings  which  had  been  often  brought  upon 
her  by  her  sister's  bigotry  and  malevolence ;  sufferings  by  which 
her  life  had  been  often  endangered,  and  from  which  she  had 
been  sometimes  rescued  by  the  good  offices  of  Philip,  whose 
occasional  interference  in  the  princess's  favour  was  the  only  way 
in  which  he  had  ever  made  himself  agreeable  to  the  English 
nation. 

Elizabeth  was  now  twenty-five  years  old.     Her  character  was 
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very  far  from  being1  a  faultless  one.  Her  temper  was  very  im- 
petuous :  but  there  was  a  spirit  and  animation  about  her,  with 
a  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  of  heart,  which  made  her  occasional 
bursts  of  passion  to  be  overlooked  and  forgiven  ;  and  even  at  the 
time  of  her  first  coining  to  the  crown,  her  sense  and  shrewdness 
had  been  sufficiently  manifested  to  make  every  one  augur  well  of 
her  capacity  for  government.  Her  vanity  and  caprice,  which  in 
her  later  years  made  her  often  both  vexatious  and  ridiculous,  had 
not  betrayed  themselves  at  that  earJy  period.  She  had  a  tall, 
commanding  person ;  her  forehead  was  high  and  open,  her  nose 
aquiline,  her  complexion  pale,  and  her  hair  inclining  to  yellow. 
Her  features  were  good,  but  the  length  and  narrowness  of  her 
face  prevented  her  from  having  any  just  pretensions  to  beauty. 

The  new  queen,  from  her  first  coming  to  the  throne,  seemed 
anxious  to  show  an  entire  forgetfulness  of  all  her  former  suffer- 
ings, and  never  testified  any  resentment  towards  those  who  had 
been  instrumental  to  them.  Even  Sir  Henry  Benefield,  in  whose 
custody  she  had  been  for  a  time,  and  whom  she  had  found  a 
most  severe  and  churlish  jailer,  experienced  from  her  no  other 
punishment  or  rebuke  but  that  of  her  telling  him  that  he  should 
have  the  custody  of  any  state  prisoner  whom  she  wished  to  be 
treated  with  peculiar  severity.  The  cruel  Bonner  was  the  only 
one  of  her  sister's  ministers  to  whom  she  showed  a  marked  dis- 
like. When  he  came  to  make  his  obedience  to  her,  she  turned 
from  him  with  horror,  and  would  neither  speak  to  him  nor  look 
at  him. 

The  first  great  anxiety  of  all  the  Protestant  part  of  the  nation 
was  to  have  a  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  church.  In  this 
important  business  Elizabeth  procee'ded  with  great  prudence  and 
caution,  and  yet  with  so  much  determination  and  steadiness,  that 
she  soon  restored  everything  to  the  state  it  had  been  in  at  her 
brother's  death  ;  and  all  this  without  a  drop  of  blood  being  spilt 
or  a  single  estate  confiscated.  Bonner  alone,  for  refusing  to 
acknowledge  her  supremacy,  was  punished  by  being  imprisoned 
for  life. 

Philip,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Queen  Mary's  death,  proposed 
himself  to  her  sister  in  marriage.  Elizabeth  never  for  a  mo- 
ment thought  of  consenting  to  such  a  preposterous  union :  but, 
per] laps  for  fear  of  making  him  her  enemy,  or,  perhaps,  from 
her  accustomed  caution,  she  delayed  to  give  a  decisive  answer  as 
long  as  she  could  ;  and  when  she  sent  her  refusal,  she  took  the 
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opportunity  of  declaring  to  the  parliament  a  determination  to 
lead  a  single  life.  Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  she  some 
years  afterwards  admitted  the  addresses  of  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
the  brother  of  the  king  of  France  ;  but,  partly  through  fear  of 
lessening  her  own  authority,  if  she  admitted  another  to  share  it, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  from  love  to  her  people,  which  made  her 
unwilling  to  give  them  a  foreign  king,  she  at  last  broke  off  the 
match,  after  keeping  the  duke  long  in  suspense. 

The  pretensions  of  Mary,  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  were 
an  early  source  of  disquiet  to  Elizabeth.  Mary  was,  as  you 
should  recollect,*  great  niece  of  Henry  VIII.,  and,  on  the  plea 
that  Elizabeth  had  been  declared  illegitimate,  she  asserted  her 
own  right  to  the  crown,  and  took  upon  her  the  arms  and  title 
of  queen  of  England.  And  though  this  empty  boast  was  not 
followed  by  any  active  attempt,  it  yet  laid  the  foundation  in 
Elizabeth's  mind  of  a  deadly  hatred  towards  her.  Mary,  by  her 
marriage  to  the  dauphin,  who,  on  his  father's  death,  became 
king  of  France  by  the  title  of  Francis  II.,  had  been,  for  a 
brief  season,  the  queen  of  the  most  splendid  court  in  Europe, 
into  all  the  dissipations  of  which  she  is  said  to  have  entered 
eagerly.  When,  on  the  early  death  of  Francis,  she  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Scotland,  the  contrast  between  the  country  she  left, 
and  that  which  she  was  now  come  to  inhabit,  struck  her  with 
melancholy ;  and  the  rude  and  savage  manners  of  the  Scots 
filled  her  with  disgust.  This  disgust  was  increased  by  difference 
of  religion.  Mary  had  been  brought  up  a  bigoted  Catholic ; 
and  the  Reformation,  which  had  now  made  great  progress  in 
Scotland,  was  not  marked  there  with  the  same  mild  and  con- 
ciliatory spirit  by  which  it  had  been  distinguished  in  England. 
The  Scotch  reformers  were  men  of  rigid  zeal,  and  condemned 
all  gaiety  and  amusements  as  sinful.  TJiey  were  as  much 
shocked  at  the  queen's  levities  as  she  was  displeased  by  their 
austerity. 

While  these  discontents  were  growing  in  Scotland,  the  queen 
of  England  was  busily  employed  in  putting  the  affairs  of  her 
kingdom  in  order.  She  called  in  the  old  coin,  which  had  been 
shamefully  debased  in  the  last  three  reigns,  and  replaced  it  by 
a  coinage  of  the  standard  weight.  She  filled  her  arsenals  with 
arms ;    she  introduced   the  manufacturing   of   gunpowder   into 

*  See  p.   2.;  7- 
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England ;  she  frequently  reviewed  her  militia,  and  put  the 
country  into  a  complete  state  of  defence  ;  she  encouraged  agri- 
culture, trade,  and  navigation,  and  increased  her  navy  so  much 
that  she  has  been  called  "  the  queen  of  the  Northern  seas." 
Her  wise  government  was  respected  abroad  and  prosperous  at 
home.  She  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  her 
ministers ;  particularly  in  her  treasurer,  Lord  Burleigh,  and 
her  secretary,  TValsingham,  who  were  men  of  extraordinary 
abilities  and  integrity.  While  affairs  were  managed  with  so 
much  vigour  and  success,  the  people  were  scarcely  aware  in 
how  great  a  degree  their  sharp-witted  queen  kept  gradually 
enlarging  her  prerogatives,  nor  how  much  their  own  liberties 
were  infringed.  In  all  cases  in  which  her  own  authority  was 
concerned,  she  was  always  decided  and  peremptory ;  and  she 
had  generally  such  good  reasons  to  give  for  all  she  did,  and, 
above  all,  was  so  frugal  of  expense,  that  the  mass  of  the  people, 
though  kept  in  great  subjection,  regarded  her  with  enthusiastic 
attachment. 

The  interior  of  her  court,  however,  presents  a  most  extraor- 
dinary scene.  There  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the  courtiers 
were  a  continual  source  of  discord.  The  queen  herself  en- 
couraged their  rivalries,  in  order  to  retain  them  in  more  sub- 
servience to  herself;  and  certainly  the  awe  of  her  which  they 
seem  to  have  felt,  and  the  flattery  they  offered  up  to  her,  appear 
to  us,  who  live  in  after-times,  quite  unaccountable  and  ridi- 
culous. 

But,  though  Elizabeth  liked  and  required  adulation,  she  had 
too  much  sense  to  be  totally  blinded  by  it.  She  saw  into  the 
follies  of  those  about  her,  and  turned  them  to  her  own  purpose, 
and  seemed  to  manage  her  courtiers  much  like  puppets,  by  wires 
that  were  out  of  sight.  She  intrusted  all  affairs  of  state  to  men 
of  sense,  but  she  filled  her  court  with  frivolous  characters,  with 
whom  she  could  unbend  from  the  cares  of  royalty,  and  towards 
whom  she  would  often  conduct  herself  with  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  familiarity,  or  what  would  appear  to  us  strange  rudeness, 
such  as  thumping  them  on  the  back,  or  patting  their  cheeks,  &c. 
But  if  any  of  them  presumed  upon  this  freedom,  she  could 
instantly  resume  her  dignity,  and,  by  a  severe  look  or  a  cutting 
word,  check  all  growing  forwardness. 

Her  chief  favourite  was  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  a 
man  wholly  undeserving  of  her  regard.     He  was  the  son  of  that 
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unprincipled  duke  of  Northumberland  who  was  beheaded  in  the 
reign  of  Mary.  Leicester  had  himself  been  guilty  of  many  in- 
famous deeds  ;  and  he  had  the  art  of  deceiving  the  queen  both  as 
to  his  merits  and  abilities.  His  greatest  rival  in  her  regard  was 
Ratcliffe,  earl  of  Sussex,  a  plain,  rough  soldier,  who  loved  and 
honoured  his  mistress  in  sincerity,  while  Leicester  only  used  her 
favour  as  the  ladder  to  his  own  ambition.  The  queen  valued 
Sussex,  and  employed  him  in  many  affairs  of  importance ;  but 
Ihe  assiduities  of  Leicester  were  more  pleasing  to  her  vanity,  and 
she  was  fond  of  keeping  him  about  her  court.  He  continued  to 
retain  his  place  in  her  favour  till  his  death,  in  1588. 

Early  in  the  year  1563  Elizabeth  caught  the  small-pox,  and 
for  some  days  her  life  was  considered  to  be  in  danger.  The  pro- 
spect of  her  death,  joined  to  the  probability  of  the  queen  of  Scot- 
land's succession,  encouraged  the  popish  party  ;  and,  when  she 
recovered,  the  parliament  besought  her  either  to  change  her  re- 
solution of  living  unmarried,  or  else  to  name  her  successor.  Both 
these  requests  were  very  displeasing  to  Elizabeth.  She  gave  the 
parliament,  however,  a  prevaricating  answer,  encouraging  the 
hope  that  at  some  time  or  other  she  might  be  induced  to 
many.  Immediately  on  this  declaration  she  was  beset  with 
princely  suitors,  but  either  from  coquetry  or  policy,  she  always 
avoided  as  long  as  possible  the  giving  them  a  decisive  answer, 
and  kept  all  persons,  both  friends  and  enemies,  who  were  anxi- 
ously watching  her  conduct,  in  entire  suspense  as  to  her  real 
intentions. 

Mary,  in  the  hope  of  being  named  by  Elizabeth  as  her  suc- 
cessor, affected  to  treat  her  with  great  respect.  Both  queens, 
indeed,  pretended  extraordinary  regard  for  one  another,  and 
styled  themselves  in  their  letters  "  loving  sisters."  Mary,  hav- 
ing been  urged  by  her  council  to  a  second  marriage,  thought 
proper  to  apply  to  Elizabeth  to  choose  a  suitable  match  for  her. 
Elizabeth's  wish  was  that  her  "loving  sister"  should  continue  a 
widow.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  this  great 
queen  to  have  the  utmost  dislike  of  any  persons  marrying ;  and 
she  plagued  and  persecuted  many  of  her  own  subjects  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  they  did  not  choose  to  live  single  like  her- 
self. At  length,  having  proposed  two  or  three  matches  for  Mary, 
which  she  knew  she  would  not  accept,  she  pretended  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly displeased  with  her  when  she  at  last  chose  for  herself, 
and  married  her  cousin,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley. 
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Darnley  was  son  of  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  Margaret, 
sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  her  second  husband,  Lord  Angus. 
Thus,  after  Mary,  he  was  the  next  in  succession  to  the  crown  of 
England.  But  this  union,  which  appeared  so  suitable,  proved 
most  unfortunate  ;  and  it  would  have  been  happy  for  Mary  had 
she  followed  the  example  of  her  sister-queen,  and  remained  un- 
married. Darnley  was  a  man  of  inferior  capacity,  and  soon 
became  the  object  of  Mary's  dislike  and  contempt ;  and  she  on 
her  part  had  the  indiscretion  to  admit  an  Italian  musician  of  the 
name  of  David  Rizzio  into  somewhat  too  much  of  her  favour  and 
confidence.  One  evening,  when  the  queen  was  at  supper  with 
this  man  and  some  of  the  ladies  of  her  court,  Darnley,  with  a 
band  of  armed  men,  rushed  into  the  room,  and  one  of  them 
stabbed  Rizzio,  as  he  clung  to  the  queen's  knees  for  protection. 
She  admitted  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  a  man  of  infamous  character, 
into  her  councils ;  and  her  enemies  say,  and  it  has  been  very 
generally  believed,  that  with  him  she  contrived  and  effected  the 
death  of  Darnley.  It  is  supposed  that  they  first  tried  poison ; 
but  that,  its  effect  not  being  sufficiently  speedy,  Mary  persuaded 
him,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  to  sleep  in  a  lone  house,  near 
Edinburgh,  called  the  Kirk  of  the  Field.  This  house,  at  a  time 
when  the  queen  was  absent,  attending  the  wedding  of  one  of  her 
women,  was  blown  up  by  gunpowder,  and  Darnley  perished  by 
the  explosion.  The  only  child  of  this  unfortunate  marriage  Mas 
a  son  then  only  seven  months  old. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Darnley,  Bothwell  contrived  to  carry 
off  the  queen,  and  detained  her  for  some  little  time  in  a  sort  of 
imprisonment.  To  the  astonishment  of  all  persons  she  was  so 
far  from  resenting  this  outrage,  that,  though  Bothwell  was  uni- 
versally believed  to  have  been  Darnley 's  murderer,  she  did  not 
scruple  to  marry  him.  They  were  married  first  privately,  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  afterwards, 
in  the  vain  hope  to  conciliate  public  opinion,  by  a  Protestant 
bishop. 

But  this  marriage  only  increased  the  suspicions  that  Mary 
also  had  been  concerned  in  her  husband's  murder.  Nearly 
the  whole  country,  headed  by  the  lords  Morton  and  Murray,  rose 
in  arms  against  her.  She  fled  from  Edinburgh,  first  to  Borthwick 
Castle,  and  afterwards  to  Dunbar  ;  but  finding  that  even  her  own 
troops  were  unwilling  to  fight  in  her  cause,  gave  herself  up  into  the 
hands  of  her  enemies,  who  imprisoned  her  in  Lochleven  Castle, 
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and  compelled  her  to  sign  a  resignation  of  her  kingdom  to  her 
son.  This  infant  was  accordingly  crowned  king  by  the  title  of 
James  VI. ;  and  Murray,  who  was  a  natural  son  of  James  V., 
was  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Bothwell  meantime  had 
fled  the  country ;  and  after  leading  a  wandering  and  wretched 
life,  supporting  himself  by  piracy,  he  was  at  last  thrown  into  a 
prison  in  Denmark.  lie  fell  into  a  state  of  insanity,  and  lin- 
gered ten  miserable  years  in  that  condition. 

Mary,  after  a  short  time,  found  means  to  escape  from  prison ; 
and,  raising  an  army,  she  encountered  Murray  at  Langside  :  but 
her  troops  were  completely  defeated ;  and  she,  having  watched 
the  battle  from  a  neighbouring  eminence,  put  spurs  to  her  horse, 
and  never  stopped  till  she  got  to  the  banks  of  a  little  river  on 
the  boundary  between  Scotland  and  England.  Here  the  bishop 
of  St.  Andrew's,  who  had  accompanied  her  flight,  caught  hold  of 
the  bridle  of  her  horse,  and  on  his  knees  besought  her  to  turn 
back ;  but  she,  preferring  to  trust  to  Elizabeth's  generosity, 
rather  than  again  to  encounter  the  insults  of  her  own  subjects, 
rushed  through  the  stream  to  the  opposite  side.  She  soon  ar- 
rived at  Workington  in  Cumberland,  from  whence  she  sent  a 
messenger  to  inform  Elizabeth  of  the  step  she  had  taken,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Carlisle  to  await  the  answer. 

Elizabeth,  on  receiving  the  news  of  this  extraordinary  event, 
was  in  the  greatest  perplexity  how  to  act.  Her  whole  conduct 
to  Mary  was  so  capricious  and  unreasonable  in  the  beginning, 
and  so  tyrannical  and  cruel  in  the  end,  that  historians  have  found 
it  difficult  to  trace,  and  still  more  difficult  to  account  for  it. 
Whatever  her  thoughts  were  on  receiving  Mary's  letter,  she 
concealed  them  with  great  dissimulation,  and,  pretending  the 
utmost  friendship  for  that  unhappy  queen,  declared  that,  before 
she  could  be  received  at  the  English  court,  it  was  necessary,  both 
for  her  honour,  and  for  her  own  satisfaction,  that  she  should  be 
cleared  from  the  heavy  charges  which  were  brought  against  her 
by  the  Scots.  She  returned  an  answer  to  this  effect  to  the  queen 
of  Scots,  and  sent  Lady  Scrope  under  pretence  of  attending  on 
her,  but  in  reality  to  detain  her  in  a  sort  of  imprisonment ;  and 
she  had  her  soon  removed  from  Carlisle  to  Bolton  Hall  in  York- 
shire. 

Mary  consented  to  an  investigation  of  her  conduct,  and  de- 
spatched the  bishop  of  Ross,  and  eight  other  persons,  to  meet 
at    York    the    commissioners   sent   by  Elizabeth.     The   regent 
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Murray  also  attended  there ;  and  after  a  tedious  succession  of 
letters  and  protestations,  in  which  both  parties  appeared  to  act 
with  great  duplicity,  and  to  be  equally  afraid  of  arriving  at  the 
truth,  nothing  was  proved,  though  Mary's  refusal  to  make  any 
answer  to  the  most  serious  charges  against  her  has  greatly 
tended  to  confirm  the  belief  of  her  being  guilty. 

When  the  conferences,  which  lasted  some  months,  were  over, 
Elizabeth  persisted  that,  as  Mary  was  by  no  means  cleared  by 
the  investigation  which  had  taken  place,  she  was  herself  justified 
not  only  in  refusing  to  see  her,  but  even  in  detaining  her  still  a 
prisoner ;  and  she  now  placed  her  in  the  custody  of  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  a  nobleman  who  had  large  possessions  in  the  north 
of  England.  Shrewsbury  had  the  care  of  her  for  sixteen  years 
at  one  or  other  of  his  country-houses.  At  first  she  was  allowed 
to  receive  visitors,  and  her  eloquence  and  insinuating  manners 
made  every  one  who  conversed  with  her  believe  her  to  be  inno- 
cent, however  they  might  have  been  prepossessed  of  her  guilt. 
The  Papists,  however,  all  took  her  part,  and  thought  that  the 
jealousy  of  Elizabeth  towards  her  was  more  on  account  of  her 
religion  than  from  any  other  cause.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was 
one  of  those  who  were  most  devoted  to  her ;  and  he  offered  to 
contrive  her  escape,  and  to  place  her  on  the  English  throne,  on 
condition  that  she  would  consent  to  marry  him.  Mary,  glad  to 
catch  at  any  hope  of  escape,  promised  to  do  so,  if  she  could  ob- 
tain a  divorce  from  Bothwell. 

In  this  plot  most  of  the  English  Papists  joined.  It  was  soon 
discovered,  and  gave  Elizabeth  a  pretext  for  holding  Mary  with 
a  harder  grasp,  and  for  preventing  her  from  having  any  future 
intercourse  with  all  persons  but  those  of  Lord  Shrewsbury's 
household.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
but  was  afterwards  liberated  on  his  promise  to  give  up  all  cor- 
respondence with  Mary :  he,  however,  broke  his  promise,  and 
again  sent  letters  to  her,  though  so  secretly,  that  even  the  vigi- 
lant Cecil  did  not  for  some  time  find  it  out.  At  last,  in  1571, 
Mary  wishing  to  send  some  money  to  her  partisans  in  Scotland, 
Bannister,  a  confidential  servant  of  the  duke,  was  the  person 
fixed  on  to  take  it.  This  money,  and  a  letter  which  was  to  ac- 
company it,  were  sent  to  Bannister  by  a  person  not  in  the  secret ; 
and  he,  perceiving  there  was  some  mystery,  took  the  letter  to 
Lord  Burleigh,  who  thus  discovered  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  the  Scottish  queen  were  again  conspiring  to  dethrone  Eli- 
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zabetfa.  Norfolk  was  brought  to  trial,  and,  believing  that  some 
papers  had  been  destroyed  which  he  had  ordered  his  secretary  to 
burn,  boldly  denied  the  being  concerned  in  the  plot ;  but  these 
papers,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  had  been  hid  by  the  secretary 
under  the  mats  of  the  duke's  chamber,  and  under  the  tiles  of  the 
house,  and  were  produced  on  the  trial,  and  so  fully  confirmed  his 
guilt,  that  he  was  condemned  to  die.  Elizabeth  always  declared 
that  she  would  have  forgiven  him,  if,  instead  of  persisting  in 
falsehood,  he  had  made  a  free  confession.  He  was  beheaded  in 
1572. 

The  queen  was  strongly  importuned  by  the  parliament  to  put 
her  rival  also  to  death ;  but,  though  she  saw  that  so  long  as 
Mary  remained  a  prisoner  in  England  she  herself  should  never 
be  secure  from  plots  and  conspiracies,  yet  she  could  not  at  once 
bring  herself  to  consent  to  so  violent  and  unprecedented  an  act. 
She  would  gladly  have  sent  her  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  pro- 
bably heartily  repented  of  her  own  crooked  policy  in  detaining 
her  a  prisoner.  But  she  had  gone  too  far  to  recede  ;  and  since 
she  could  not  with  safety  to  herself  now  restore  the  queen  of 
Scots  to  liberty,  she  determined  to  keep  her  even  more  strictly 
guarded  than  before,  and  removed  her  from  the  care  of  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  who,  she  apprehended,  was  too  indulgent  to  his 
prisoner,  to  that  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue  Drury. 

Philip  of  Spain  and  the  queen-dowager  of  France,  Catherine 
de*  Medici,  had  for  many  years  past  been  forming  schemes  for 
restoring  the  Romish  religion  in  England,  by  dispossessing 
Elizabeth,  and  raising  Mary  to  the  throne.  Mary  herself  was 
in  all  their  secrets ;  and,  as  she  received  a  jointure  from 
France,  on  account  of  her  being  widow  of  a  French  king,  she 
had  means  of  getting  from  thence  private  intelligence,  and  had 
money  at  her  command  to  distribute  amongst  her  partisans  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

Elizabeth,  meanwhile,  was  well  informed  of  all  that  was 
going  on ;  but  she  felt  such  entire  confidence  in  the  affection 
of  her  people,  that  she  did  not  express  any  fears  at  the  machi- 
nations of  her  enemies,  till  the  discovery  of  a  scheme  to  assas- 
sinate her  privately  gave  her  some  alarm,  and  induced  her  to 
yield  to  the  entreaties  of  her  ministers  that  she  would  always 
be  attended  by  her  guards.  The  most  dangerous  plot  against 
her  life  was  one  formed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  named 
John  Ballard,  who  disguised  himself  as  a  soldier,  and  assumed 
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the  name  of  Captain  Fortescue.  He  first  imparted  his  scheme 
to  Anthony  Babington,  a  Derbyshire  gentleman  and  a  zealous 
Catholic,  who,  out  of  a  generous  detestation  of  Mary's  unjust 
imprisonment,  had  devoted  himself  enthusiastically  to  her  cause, 
and  had  for  some  time  past  contrived  to  convey  to  her  the  letters 
of  her  foreign  correspondents.  Babington  entered  eagerly  into 
the  plot.  A  man  named  Savage,  who  had  made  a  solemn  vow 
to  assassinate  Elizabeth,  was  also  admitted  into  it ;  and  it  was 
settled  that,  at  the  same  instant  in  which  Savage  was  to  attempt 
the  queen's  life,  Babington,  with  a  chosen  body  of  men,  should 
attack  the  house  in  which  Mary  was  confined,  and  liberate  her 
from  captivity.  These  arrangements  were  made  known  to  the 
queen  of  Scots  by  means  of  letters  conveyed  to  her  through 
a  chink  in  the  wall ;  and  in  her  answers,  which  were  returned 
by  the  same  means,  she  is  said  to  have  fully  approved  of  them 
all,  and  to  have  recommended  the  death  of  Elizabeth  as  the 
first  necessary  step. 

The  plot  was  now  communicated  to  many  Catholic  gentlemen, 
who  readily  joined  in  it,  though  not  so  secretly  but  that  Wal- 
singham  had  information  of  the  whole.  Indeed,  the  man  who 
carried  the  letters  between  Mary  and  the  conspirators  was  one 
of  his  spies,  and  constantly  brought  him  the  letters  to  read. 
They  were  then  re-sealed,  and  taken  to  the  persons  they  were 
meant  for,  who  never  discovered  the  treachery  of  their  messen- 
ger. When  Walsingham  had  by  this  means  obtained  all  the  in- 
formation he  wanted,  he  thought  it  was  time  to  secure  the  con- 
spirators ;  and  fourteen  of  them  were  taken  up,  condemned,  and 
executed,  before  Mary  had  any  knowledge  that  the  plot  was 
detected.  One  day,  as  she  was  taking  the  air  on  horseback,  she 
was  met  by  a  messenger  from  the  queen,  who  informed  her  of 
the  detection  and  death  of  her  friends,  and  that  she  was  to  be 
removed  immediately  to  Fotheringay  castle,  in  Northampton- 
shire. She  was  accordingly  compelled  to  set  out  for  that  place 
instantly,  with  the  messenger  who  brought  these  unwelcome 
tidings,  all  stunned  as  she  was  by  the  news  she  had  heard,  and 
without  being  suffered  to  return  to  make  any  preparations  for 
her  sudden  journey. 

In  a  few  days  Mary's  arrival  at  Fotheringay  was  followed  by 
that  of  commissioners  from  Elizabeth,  who  were  appointed  to 
try  her  for  the  part  she  had  taken  in  the  late  conspiracy.  The 
proofs  against  her  were  but  too  strong,  or  at  all  events  the  com- 
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missioners  were  too  much  prepossessed  against  her,  or  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  her  enemies,  not  to  think  them  so.  They 
returned  to  London  after  the  trial,  and  pronounced  sentence 
against  her  in  the  Star-chamber,  Oct.  25,  1586. 

Whatever  were  the  secret  wishes  of  Elizabeth,  she  affected  the 
utmost  reluctance  to  consent  to  Mary's  death ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Gary,  in  his  account  of  the  scenes  to  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness, certainly  thought  that  her  sighs  and  tears  on  this  oc- 
casion were  sincere. 

When  Mary's  condemnation  was  known  in  Scotland,  the 
young  king  sent  an  urgent  remonstrance  to  Elizabeth  on  the 
unjustifiable  conduct  she  was  pursuing  towards  his  mother ;  but 
one  of  James's  ambassadors  secretly  advised  Elizabeth  not  to 
spare  Mary,  and  undertook  to  pacify  his  master. 

At  length,  after  some  months  of  duplicity  and  apparent  in- 
decision on  the  part  of  the  queen,  who  kept  her  ministers  un- 
certain as  to  her  intentions,  she  signed  the  death-warrant.  But 
when  she  found  it  had  been  despatched  to  Fotheringay,  she  ex- 
pressed the  most  violent  displeasure  at  the  hasty  officiousness  of 
her  servants,  in  hopes  by  such  an  artifice  to  transfer  to  them 
the  blame  of  Mary's  death. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1587,  the  warrant  was  brought  to 
Fotheringay  by  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  who  informed 
Mary  that  she  must  prepare  for  death  the  next  morning.  Mary 
received  their  message  with  composure,  and  employed  herself 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  writing  letters,  in  dividing 
the  few  valuables  she  had  amongst  her  servants,  and  in  taking 
leave  of  them.  She  retired  to  rest  at  her  usual  time,  but  arose 
after  a  few  hours'  sleep,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  prayer. 
Towards  morning  she  attired  herself  in  the  only  rich  dress  she 
had  reserved — a  black  satin  gown,  trimmed  with  pearls  and  jet, 
over  a  crimson  velvet  petticoat.  A  white  lawn  veil  was  thrown 
over  her  head ;  and  when  she  was  summoned  to  the  hall  where 
she  was  to  die,  she  took  a  crucifix  and  a  prayer-book  in  her  hand, 
and,  leaning  on  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  she  walked  with  a  serene  and 
composed  countenance.  She  was  met  on  the  way  by  her  faithful 
servant,  Andrew  Melvil,  who  flung  himself  on  his  knees  before 
her,  and  burst  into  an  agony  of  grief.  Mary  endeavoured  to 
console  him  with  the  utmost  firmness ;  but,  on  charging  him 
with  her  last  message  to  her  son,  she  melted  into  tears.  She 
then  entered  the  hall  in  which  the  scaffold  had  been  raised,  and 
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saw,  with  an  undismayed  countenance,  the  two  executioners 
standing  there,  and  all  the  preparations  for  her  death.  The  place 
was  crowded  with  spectators,  who  seemed  to  forget  her  faults, 
and  the  heavy  accusations  which  had  been  formerly  brought 
against  her,  in  compassion  for  her  present  calamitous  condition. 

After  some  time  spent  in  prayer,  she  began,  with  the  aid  of 
her  women,  to  unrobe  herself;  and,  seeing  thern  ready  to  break 
forth  into  tears  and  lamentations,  she  made  to  them,  by  putting 
her  finger  to  her  lips,  a  sign  to  forbear.  She  then  gave  them  her 
blessing  ;  a  handkerchief  was  bound  round  her  eyes  ;  and  without 
any  visible  trepidation  she  laid  her  head  upon  the  block,  and 
with  two  strokes  it  was  severed  from  her  body.  Thus  perished 
this  unfortunate  princess,  in  the  45th  year  of  her  age.  She  had 
been  a  queen  almost  from  her  birth.  From  the  age  of  six  to  that 
of  nineteen  she  had  been  trained  in  the  levity  and  dissipation  of 
the  French  court.  From  her  nineteenth  to  her  twenty-seventh 
year  she  had  lived  in  Scotland,  in  a  succession,  if  not  of  crimes, 
yet  of  follies  and  sorrows.  The  nineteen  remaining  years  of  her 
life  she  had  passed  in  a  melancholy  captivity,  a  prey  to  all  the 
miseries  of  restraint,  suspense,  and  impatience.  But  time  and 
affliction  had  neither  subdued  her  spirit,  nor  wholly  destroyed, 
though  its  brilliance  was  faded,  her  extraordinary  beauty. 

Elizabeth's  reign  was  long  and  busy,  and  will  furnish  us  with 
another  evening's  occupation.  We  will  therefore  leave  the  rest 
of  it  till  to-morrow. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXX. 

George.  I  dare  say  Mary  had  done  a  great  many  wrong 
tilings ;  yet  I  am  sure  I  should  have  been  like  Anthony  Babing- 
ton,  and  have  entered  into  any  plot  that  could  be  thought  of  to 
get  her  out  of  the  power  of  that  deceitful  old  queen. 

Mrs.  Markham.  When  we  bear  in  mind  the  disadvantages  of 
Mary's  early  education,  we  may  find  many  excuses  for  her.  Her 
attachment  to  France  made  her  return  to  Scotland  appear  to  her 
like  going  into  exile.  When  she  was  in  the  ship  that  was  to 
bring  her  over,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  coast  which  she  had  left 
till  the  darkness  of  the  evening  would  not  allow  her  to  see  it 
any  longer.  She  had  then  a  couch  brought  on  deck,  on  which 
she  lay  down  to  sleep,  giving  orders  that  if,  on  the  return  of 
daylight,  the  French  coast  should  be  still  in  sight,  she  should  be 
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awakened.  During  the  night  the  vessel  made  but  little  progress, 
so  that  in  the  morning  she  had  another  parting  view  of  the 
country  which  she  loved  so  well.  Her  regret  at  leaving  it  she 
expressed  in  some  pathetic  French  verses,  very  expressive  of  her 
feelings  at  the  time. 

Richard.     Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  translate  them  for  us  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  think  you  are  by  this  time  scholar  enough  to  be 
able  to  translate  the  first  verse  yourself. 

Adieu,  plaisant  pays  de  France ; 

O  ma  patrie ! 

La  plus  clierie, 
Qui  as  nourri  ma  jeuue  enfance ! 
Adieu,  France  !  adieu,  nos  beaux  jours ! 

Mary.  I  am  sure  that  poor  Queen  Mary,  who  found  Scotland 
so  dull  and  disagreeable,  had  no  great  reason  to  like  England. 

Mrs.  31.  She  must,  indeed,  have  passed  a  weaiy  time  in  it ; 
the  more  weary  because  she  seems  never  to  have  felt  anything 
like  resignation.  She  was  constantly  trying  some  scheme  to  get 
her  liberty,  like  a  bird  that  is  always  beating  itself  against  the 
wires  of  its  cage. 

Richard.  But  then,  mamma,  you  know,  she  had  hope,  and 
that  was  something. 

Mrs.  M.  Her  hope  must  at  last  have  greatly  diminished. 
Her  confinement,  however,  could  hardly  have  been  much  more 
dismal  to  her  than  it  was  to  her  gaoler,  Lord  Shrewsbury,  who 
was  nearly  as  much  a  prisoner  as  she  was,  being  never  permitted 
to  leave  his  own  house,  nor  to  invite  any  of  his  friends  to  come 
to  see  him.  He  was  even  severely  reprimanded  as  having 
neglected  his  charge  by  taking  a  little  ride  one  day  for  exer- 
cise ;  and  Elizabeth  was  constantly  tormenting  him  by  her  sus- 
picions of  his  being  too  indulgent. 

Richard.  I  wish,  mamma,  you  would  tell  me  the  names  of 
all  the  places  Mary  was  confined  in — I  mean  in  England.  I 
should  like  to  know,  in  case  I  should  ever  go  to  any  of  them. 

Mrs.  M.  tier  first  short  abode  was  at  Carlisle  ;  and  Sir 
Robert  Knollis,  who  waited  on  her  there,  says,  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  from  thence  to  a  person  at  court — "  Now  there  are  six  wait- 
ing-gentlewomen about  this  queen,  although  none  of  reputation 
except  Mrs.  Mary  Seaton,  who  is  praised  as  being  the  best  busker 
(dresser)  of  a  woman's  head  that  is  to  be  seen  in  any  country. 
Whereof  we  have  seen  divers  experiences  since  her  coming 
hither ;  and,  amongst  other  pretty  devices,  yesterday  she  did  set 
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such  a  curled  hair  upon  the  queen,  that  was  said  to  be  a  periwig, 
and  that  showed  very  delicately." — From  Carlisle  Mary  was  re- 
moved to  Bolton,  in  Yorkshire,  where  she  first  perceived  herself 
to  be  an  actual  prisoner.  She  was  then  given  into  Lord  Shrews- 
bury's custody,  and  lived  in  different  houses  belonging  to  him ; 
principally  at  Sheffield  Lodge,  near  Sheffield  (which  I  believe 
is  now  pulled  down). — She  was  for  a  short  time  at  Hardwicke, 
on  the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  a  curious  old  house,  which  is  still 
standing,  and  which  now  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire. — 
She  was  also  for  a  time  at  Wingfield,  another  house  of  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  not  far  from  Hardwicke.  From  thence  she  was 
removed  to  Tutbury  Castle,  in  Staffordshire,  where  she  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet.  Many  of  Lord 
Shrewsbury's  letters  have  been  preserved  and  published,  and 
afford  many  singular  details  of  his  own  state  of  thraldom,  and  of 
his  feelings  towards  Mary,  whom  he  seems  to  have  considered 
much  more  as  a  mischievous  cunning  Papist,  than  as  an  injured 
queen. 

George.     Oh,  how  I  wish  she  could  have  got  away  ! 

Mrs.  M.  She  and  her  friends  were  so  much  on  the  alert,  that 
it  required  all  the  vigilance  of  Elizabeth's  ministers  to  watch 
them.  Lord  Burleigh,  in  one  of  his  letters,  desired  Lord  Shrews- 
bury to  be  on  the  watch  for  a  boy  who  was  bringing  letters  from 
Scotland  for  Mary  ;  adding  that  he  might  be  known  by  a  cut  on 
his  left  cheek,  and  that  the  letters  were  sewed  up  in  the  seams 
and  buttons  of  his  coat. 

Mary.  But  why  did  not  Mary's  son  bring  a  great  army  into 
England,  and  release  his  mother  out  of  prison,  whether  Elizabeth 
would  or  no  ? 

Mrs.  M.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  James  would  have  had 
the  will,  even  if  he  had  had  the  power,  of  doing  so.  He  had 
been  brought  up  from  infancy  in  the  reformed  religion,  and  was 
surrounded  by  people  who  had  taught  him  to  consider  his  mother 
as  a  very  wicked  woman.  On  the  other  hand,  one  amongst  the 
many  plots  to  which  she  had  at  different  times  been  made  a  party 
had  for  its  object  to  dethrone  her  son :  so  that,  though  James 
must  have  been  much  shocked  at  last  by  his  mother's  tragical 
death,  he  may  still,  perhaps,  before  that  castastrophe  took  place, 
have  been  well  pleased  that  she  should  remain  in  close  custody 
in  England,  instead  of  being  at  liberty  to  foment  disturbances  in 
Scotland. 
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Richard.  If  ever  we  go  near  Fotheringay,  pi  ay  let  as  go 
and  see  the  castle. 

Mrs.  M.  I  fear  you  will  not  find  much  left  there  to  gratify 
your  curiosity :  for,  when  James  became  king  of  England,  he 
ordered  the  castle  to  be  pulled  down  ;  and  there  is  now  nothing 
to  show  where  it  once  stood,  except  a  few  fragments  of  the  wall, 
and  a  part  of  the  moat.  You  may,  however,  still  see  the  hall  in 
which  Mary  was  executed,  by  going  to  Conington,  in  Hunting- 
donshire, to  which  place  it  was  removed  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
when  the  castle  of  Fotheringay  was  demolished. 

Mary.  Removed  the  hall ! — how  could  part  of  a  house  be 
carried  to  another  place  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Some  antiquaries  think  that  only  the  wainscoting 
and  interior  decorations  of  the  hall  were  removed.  Others  sup- 
pose that  the  stones  of  the  columns  and  arches  were  also  carried 
to  Conington,  and  that  the  stone,  as  well  as  the  wood-work  in 
the  old  hall  there,  all  came  from  Fotheringay. 

Mary.     Have  you  seen  Conington,  then  ? 

Mrs.  31.  No :  I  met  with  this  account  in  a  history  which 
has  been  published  of  Fotheringay.  In  the  same  history  is 
also  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  Mary's  execution,  con- 
tained in  a  letter  to  Lord  Burleigh,  from  a  person  who  was 
present.  It  is  there  said  that,  when  the  executioner  held  up 
Mary's  head,  after  it  was  cut  off,  her  "  borrowed  auburn  locks" 
fell  off,  and  the  same  face  that  had  appeared  but  a  few  minutes 
before  so  beautiful  in  life,  was  now  seen  to  be  so  much  altered 
in  death,  that  the  spectators  could  scarcely  believe  it  to  be 
the  same:  the  hair  was  quite  gray,  and  the  face  appeared  to 
be  that  of  a  woman  of  seventy.  After  her  death  it  was  found, 
by  one  of  the  executioners,  that  the  queen's  favourite  little  dog 
had  concealed  itself  amongst  the  folds  of  her  dress;  and  the 
poor  little  animal  could  with  difficulty  be  removed  from  its  dead 
mistress. 

Mary.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  poor  Mary  had  a  dear  little  dog 
to  comfort  her  in  her  prison.    She  must  have  been  very  fond  of  it. 
Mrs.  M.     Mary  is  said  to  have  composed  the  following  Latin 
prayer,  just  before  her  execution  : — 

O  Domine  Deus,  speravi  in  te  ! 

O  care  mi  Jesu,  nunc  libera  me  ! 

In  dura  catena,  in  misera  pcrna  desidero  to  I 

Languendo,  gemendo.  et  genurlectendo, 

Adoro,  imploro,  ut  liberes  me ! 
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Richard.  Pray,  mamma,  who  was  that  queen  of  France  who 
was  so  mighty  busy  in  trying  to  make  us  all  Papists  again  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Catherine  de  Medicis,  queen  of  Henry  II. ,  the  son 
and  successor  of  that  Francis  I.  who  you  know  entertained  our 
Henry  VIII.  so  magnificently  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 
Henry  II.  was  accidentally  killed  at  a  tournament,  and  left  three 
sons,  who  all  became  kino;s  of  France.  The  eldest  of  the  three 
was  Francis  II.,  the  husband  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  When 
he  died,  his  next  brother,  Charles  IX.,  was  only  eleven  years 
old,  and  his  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  was  made  regent. 
She  was  a  very  bold,  bad  woman  ;  and  thinking  that  her  zeal  for 
the  Romish  religion  would  atone  for  all  her  other  crimes,  she 
set  about  extirpating  heresy  by  fire  and  sword.  She  brought  up 
her  son  to  be  as  cruel  as  herself,  and  in  1571,  when  he  was  old 
enough  to  take  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands,  he 
and  his  mother  planned  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  Protestants. 
The  heads  of  the  Protestant  party  were  enticed  to  Paris,  and 
lulled  into  the  utmost  security,  till,  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
24th  of  August,  the  military  were  let  loose  upon  them,  and  they 
were  almost  all  butchered.  Charles,  and  his  cruel  mother, 
looked  out  from  a  window  of  the  palace,  and  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  horrible  scene.  It  is  even  said  that  the  king 
called  for  a  gun,  and  amused  himself  with  firing  at  some  of  the 
poor  wretches  who  were  flying  before  the  soldiers. 

George.  I  could  never  have  believed  that  anybody  could 
have  been  so  cruel  and  so  cowardly  ! 

Mrs.  M.  Charles  was  severely  punished  for  his  wickedness. 
From  the  night  of  the  massacre  (which  is  called  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  on  account  of  its  having  been  perpetrated  on 
the  festival  of  that  saint)  he  scarcely  ever  had  any  refreshing 
sleep.  His  attendants,  in  hopes  to  lull  him  to  repose,  used  to 
have  soft  music  played  in  his  chamber ;  but  he  was  always  rest- 
less, or,  if  he  dropped  asleep,  he  was  soon  awakened  by  some 
horrible  vision.  A  short  time  after  he  fell  into  a  slow  fever, 
and  lingered  more  than  a  year,  in  great  agonies  both  of  mind 
and  body. 

Richard.  And  did  his  wicked  mother  take  warning  from  his 
sufferings  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  am  afraid  all  warning  was  lost  upon  her.  Her 
youngest  son,  Henry  III.,  who  succeeded  Charles  IX.,  she  en- 
couraged also  in  persecuting  the  Protestants. 
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George..  I  think  those  French  Papists  were  the  wickedest 
people- 

Mrs.  M.  I  hope  not  all.  I  think  I  can  tell  you  a  story 
which  will  convince  you  that  they  were  not  all  equally  blood- 
thirsty. I  heard  it  many  years  ago  in  conversation  ;  but  it  made 
such  an  impression  upon  me,  that  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  re- 
late it. 

Mary.  Oh !  do,  mamma :  never  mind  if  it  is  not  just  word 
for  word  as  you  heard  it. 

Mrs.  M.  I  believe  it  was  pretty  nearly  as  follows.  A  young 
Englishwoman  was  sent  to  France  to  be  educated  at  a  Huguenot 
school  in  Paris.  A  few  evenings  before  the  fatal  massacre,  she, 
and  some  of  her  young  companions,  were  taking  a  walk  in  some 
part  of  the  town  where  there  were  sentinels  placed,  perhaps  on 
the  walls ;  and  you  know  that,  when  a  soldier  is  on  guard,  he 
must  not  leave  his  post  until  he  is  relieved,  that  is,  till  another 
soldier  comes  to  take  his  place.  One  of  the  soldiers,  as  the 
young  ladies  passed  him,  besought  them  to  have  the  charity  to 
bring  him  a  little  water,  adding  that  he  was  very  ill,  and  that  it 
would  be  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth  to  go  and  fetch  it  him- 
self. The  ladies  walked  on,  much  offended  at  the  man  for  pre- 
suming to  speak  to  them, — all  but  the  young  Englishwoman, 
whose  compassion  Mas  moved,  and  who,  leaving  her  party,  pro- 
cured some  water,  and  brought  it  to  the  soldier.  He  begged 
her  to  tell  him  her  name  and  place  of  abode ;  and  this  she  did. 
When    she  rejoined  her  companions,  some  blamed  and   others 
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ridiculed  her  attention  to  a  common  soldier :  but  they  soon  had 
reason  to  lament  that  they  had  not  been  equally  compassionate  ; 
for  the  grateful  soldier  contrived,  on  the  night  of  the  massacre, 
to  save  this  young  Englishwoman,  while  all  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  house  she  dwelt  in  were  killed. 

Mary.  I  am  glad  you  did  not  forget  that  pretty  story.  But 
pray  did  you  hear  what  afterwards  became  of  the  lady? 

Mrs.  M.  I  presume  she  got  safe  back  to  England ;  for  the 
lady  who  related  the  circumstance  spoke  of  it  as  having  happened 
to  a  person  from  whom  she  was  herself  descended. 

Richard.  I  hope  I  shall  think  of  that  story  if  I  ever  feel  too 
proud  or  too  idle  to  do  a  kindness  to  a  fellow  creature. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
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Lord  Burleigh.    From  his  monument  in  St.  Martin's  Church,  Stamford. 

When  the  news  of  the  execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots  was 
brought  to  Elizabeth,  she  thought  it  necessary  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  excessive  grief:  she  wore  mourning,  and  for  some 
days  shut  herself  up  with  only  her  women.  The  king  of  Scot- 
land expressed  great  resentment  at  the  murder  of  his  mother, 
and  threatened  Elizabeth  with  a  war ;  but  it  was  so  much  the 
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interest  of  both  sovereigns  to  keep  at  peace,  that  James,  who 
was  not  of  a  warlike  disposition,  suffered  his  indignation  to 
subside. 

Philip  of  Spain  had  long  been  meditating  an  invasion  of 
England;  and,  in  1588,  having  completed  his  preparations,  and 
collected  his  forces,  he  felt  so  certain  of  conquest,  that  he  called 
his  fleet,  which  was  now  assembled  in  the  Tagus,  the  Invincible 
Armada.  His  land  forces,  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand  men, 
under  the  duke  of  Parma,  were  marched  to  the  coast  of  the 
Netherlands,  where  a  sufficient  number  of  transports  were  pre- 
pared. And,  indeed,  this  whole  armament,  by  land  and  sea,  was 
so  very  powerful,  both  in  the  size  and  number  of  ships,  in  the 
strength  and  discipline  of  the  Spanish  soldiery,  and  the  gallantry 
and  spirit  of  the  numerous  volunteers  who  flocked  to  serve  in 
it,  that  it  seemed  more  than  sufficient  to  overwhelm  this  little 
island. 

The  Protestant  states,  who  considered  the  queen  of  England 
as  the  bulwark  of  their  religion,  looked  on  in  fearful  expectation 
at  this  immense  host  which  was  now  so  confidently  advancing 
against  her.  Elizabeth,  meanwhile,  sure  of  the  affection  of  her 
people,  at  least  of  all  those  who  were  Protestants,  was  undis- 
mayed. She  made  every  necessary  preparation  for  defence ;  but 
the  English  fleet,  when  collected  all  together,  was  so  small  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Spaniards,  that  her  chief  reliance 
was  on  the  superior  skill  and  bravery  of  her  officers  and  seamen. 
The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham.  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  Frobisher  served  under  him.  The  land  forces, 
which  were  very  inferior  to  Philip's,  both  in  numbers  and  expe- 
rience, were  divided  into  several  bodies.  One,  commanded  by 
Lord  Hunsdon,  was  appointed  to  guard  the  queen's  person. 
Another,  under  Lord  Leicester,  was  stationed  at  Tilbury  Fort. 
The  rest  were  placed  wherever  it  seemed  most  likely  that  the 
Spaniards  would  attempt  a  landing.  But  the  chief  support  of 
the  kingdom  was  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  the  queen  herself, 
who,  showing  no  alarm  at  the  dangers  that  threatened  her,  gave 
her  orders  with  decision,  and  omitted  nothing  that  could  infuse 
courage  into  her  people,  and  increase  the  general  security.  She 
appeared  on  horseback  at  the  camp  at  Tilbury,  and,  riding 
through  the  ranks,  made  so  animating  a  speech  to  the  soldiers, 
that  every  one  felt  roused  to  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  her 
person.     Amongst  other  things,  she  said  to  them,  "  I  know  I 
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have  but  the  body  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman,  but  I  have  the 
heart  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  England  too ;  and  think  foul 
scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain,  or  any  prince  of  Europe,  should  dare 
to  invade  the  borders  of  my  realms :  to  which,  rather  than  any 
dishonour  shall  grow  by  me,  I  myself  will  take  up  arms :  I  my- 
self will  be  your  general,  judge,  and  re  warder  of  every  one  of 
your  virtues  in  the  field." 

While  these  preparations  were  making  in  England,  the  armada 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  but  was  a  little  delayed  by  the  death 
of  the  admiral,  whose  place  was  supplied  by  the  duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  a  man  utterly  inexperienced  in  sea-affairs.  At  length, 
on  May  29,  1588,  this  mighty  armament  issued  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus ;  but  a  violent  storm  coming  on  the  next  day,  so 
many  of  the  ships  were  disabled,  that  it  was  obliged  to  return 
into  harbour  to  refit.  It  again  sailed  with  orders  to  proceed 
directly  to  the  coast  of  Flanders,  thence  to  convoy  the  duke  of 
Parma  and  his  troops  to  the  Thames.  But  the  Spanish  admiral, 
learning  from  a  fisherman  that  the  English  fleet  was  assembled 
at  Plymouth,  ventured,  in  the  hope  of  annihilating  it  at  one 
blow,  to  disobey  his  orders,  and  made  for  that  port. 

The  armada,  as  it  approached  the  Lizard  Point,  was  descried 
by  a  Scotch  pirate,  who  was  cruising  in  those  seas,  and  he,  hoist- 
ing every  sail,  hastened  to  give  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach. 
Effingham  had  just  time  to  get  out  of  port,  when  he  saw  the 
Invincible  Armada  coming  full  sail  towards  him,  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  and  stretching  over  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  He 
soon  perceived  how  heavily  the  Spanish  ships  sailed,  and  that 
they  were  very  ill-built  and  unmanageable  ;  and  his  confidence 
in  his  own  little  fleet  became  much  strengthened.  He  was  at 
first  fearful  of  advancing  too  near,  lest  the  weight  of  the  Spanish 
ships  should  run  down  his  own.  But  he  soon  saw  that  their 
bulk  was  an  advantage  to  him,  as  presenting  a  larger  broadside 
for  his  guns  to  act  upon,  and  that  their  cannon  were  placed  so 
high  that  they  shot  over  the  heads  of  the  English.  A  huge  ship 
of  Biscay,  laden  with  money,  took  fire,  and  another  large  vessel 
sprung  her  mast ;  and  these  two,  falling  behind  the  rest,  were 
taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

The  armada,  however,  still  sailed  heavily  up  the  Channel ; 
and  the  English  vessels,  many  of  them  fitted  out  by  private  in- 
dividuals, poured  forth  from  every  port,  and  joined  Lord  Effing- 
ham, who  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  Spaniards,  and  took  many 
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of  the  stragglers.  At  last  the  enemy  cast  anchor  off  Calais,  in 
expectation  of  being  there  joined  by  the  duke  of  Parma.  Effing- 
ham now  filled  with  combustibles  eight  of  his  smaller  vessels, 
and  sent  them  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  who,  fearful  of  being 
set  on  fire  by  them,  cut  their  cables,  and  dispersed  themselves  in 
the  greatest  alarm.  During  this  confusion  the  English  fell  upon 
them,  and  took  twelve  of  their  ships. 

The  duke  of  Parma,  on  seeing  these  disasters  of  the  armada, 
and  the  superiority  which  the  English  had  gained,  refused  to 
hazard  his  army  by  sea ;  and  the  duke  de  Medina,  finding  his 
fleet  nearly  disabled,  while  the  English  had  only  lost  one  small 
vessel,  thought  it  best  to  return  homewards.  The  winds  being 
contrary,  obliged  him  to  sail  to  the  north,  to  make  the  circuit  of 
Scotland  ;  but  the  English  still  pursued,  and,  had  not  their  ammu* 
nition  fallen  short,  would  probably  have  taken  every  ship.  The 
tempestuous  weather,  however,  nearly  completed  the  destruction 
of  this  vast  armament.  Many  of  the  remaining  ships,  after 
beating  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  were  wrecked  on  the 
coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  those  Spaniards  who  lived 
to  return  home  gave  their  countrymen  such  formidable  accounts 
of  the  bravery  of  the  English,  and  the  tremendous  dangers  of 
their  coasts,  as  effectually  repressed  all  inclination  to  attempt 
another  invasion. 

I  need  not  describe  the  joy  and  thankfulness  that  were  felt 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  at  this  signal  deliver- 
ance. There  soon  arose  in  many  young  and  ardent  minds  a 
chivalrous  passion  for  enterprises  against  Spain.  Several  were 
undertaken,  but,  from  different  causes,  were  not  attended  with 
success. 

In  1588  the  earl  of  Leicester  died,  and  the  young  earl  of 
Essex  succeeded  him  in  the  queen's  favour.  Essex  was  in  many 
respects  far  more  deserving  than  Leicester  had  ever  been.  He 
had  a  noble  and  generous  nature,  but  was  too  inconsiderate  and 
hot-headed  to  be  able  to  steer  with  prudence  through  the  intri- 
cacies of  a  court.  He  and  Sir  Walter  llaieigh,  who  was  a  dis- 
tinguished navigator,  as  well  as  an  accomplished  courtier,  soon 
became  deadly  enemies.  The  queen,  however,  who  did  not 
perplex  herself  with  any  of  their  quarrels,  delighted  in  the  lofty 
and  impetuous  spirit  of  Essex,  and  permitted  him,  even  when 
quite  a  youth,  to  speak  to  her  with  more  freedom  than  she  would 
allow  to  any  of  her  old  and  faithful  servants.     On  one  occasion 
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he  treated  her  with  so  little  respect  that  she  thought  proper  to 
give  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  which  he  resenting  with  a  boyish  im- 
patience, laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  declaring  he  would  not 
submit  to  such  an  affront,  withdrew  in  a  great  passion  from  the 
court. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  queen  received  him  again  into 
favour ;  and  the  wise  and  cautious  Lord  Burleigh,  who  had 
always  endeavoured  to  check  the  queen's  fondness  for  this  head- 
strong boy,  being  now  dead,  Essex  believed  he  had  no  competitor 
in  her  regard.  In  1599  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Ireland, 
under  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant — -a  very  difficult  post,  for  the 
Irish  had  been  in  an  unsettled  state  during  the  whole  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Sir  Henry  Sydney, 
and  other  wise  and  experienced  governors,  could  keep  them  in 
subjection.  At  this  time  an  insurrection  had  broken  out,  headed 
by  a  powerful  chief,  who  had  formerly,  as  a  mark  of  royal  fa- 
vour, received  from  Elizabeth  the  title  of  earl  of  Tyrone.  Many 
of  his  people  had  formerly  served  in  the  wars  of  Philip  of  Spain, 
and  were  very  effective  soldiers  ;  so  that  the  insurrection  assumed 
a  formidable  appearance,  and  required  a  steadier  hand  to  stem  it 
than  that  of  the  impetuous  Essex,  who,  nothing  doubting  of  his 
own  abilities,  hastened  to  take  possession  of  his  government. 
But  he  soon  found  himself  in  difficulties  which  he  had  not  an- 
ticipated. 

After  some  months  of  harassing  warfare,  in  wrhich  his  men 
suffered  greatly  from  fatigue  and  sickness,  Essex,  in  defiance  of 
the  queen's  express  commands,  entered  into  a  truce  with  Tyrone. 
Elizabeth  sent  a  sharp  remonstrance  on  this  and  other  points 
in  which  her  general  had  been  guilty  of  disobedience,  and  com- 
manded him  to  remain  in  Ireland  till  further  orders.  Essex, 
however,  instantly  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  set  out  for  Eng- 
land, and  arrived  at  court  before  it  could  be  known  that  he  had 
left  Ireland.  Splashed  with  dirt,  and  heated  by  his  journey,  he 
rushed  into  the  presence-chamber,  although  he  knew  the  queen 
was  exceedingly  punctilious  about  the  neat  and  seemly  attire  of 
those  who  approached  her.  Not  finding  her  there,  he  hurried 
forwards  to  her  bedchamber,  where  she  was  newly  risen,  and 
sitting  with  her  hair  about  her  face.  Essex  fell  on  his  knees 
before  her,  and  Elizabeth  was  so  taken  by  surprise  at  this  sudden 
appearance  of  her  favourite,  that  she  gave  him  a  gracious  recep- 
tion.    But  when  He  was  ^onHj  and  she  had  time  to  reflect  on  his 
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conduct,  she  considered  this  last  presumption  as  an  aggravation 
of  his  former  faults  ;  and  when  a  few  hours  afterwards  he  again 
appeared  before  her,  she  received  him  with  an  altered  coun- 
tenance, and  ordered  him  into  the  custody  of  the  Lord-keeper 
Egerton. 

Essex,  from  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  fell  seriously  ill.  The 
tenderness  of  the  queen  returned  when  she  heard  of  his  danger. 
She  ordered  eight  eminent  physicians  to  consult  on  his  case, 
and  sent  one  of  them  to  him  with  some  broth,  saying,  while  the 
tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  that  if  she  could,  consistently  with 
her  honour,  she  would  visit  him.  Essex  upon  this  recovered, 
and  the  queen  permitted  him  to  retire  to  his  own  house,  where 
he  was  to  remain  under  a  sort  of  custody,  and  sequestered  from 
all  company.  Lord  Montjoy  was  then  promoted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and,  being  a  man  of  capacity  and  vigour,  he 
soon  retrieved  the  queen's  affairs  in  that  country. 

Montjoy's  prudent  government  made  the  inconsiderate  conduct 
of  Essex  appear  by  comparison  the  more  blameable ;  and  Eliza- 
beth, after  a  severe  struggle  between  her  affection  for  her  favour- 
ite and  her  sense  of  justice,  at  last  consented  that  he  should  be 
brought  before  the  privy  council  to  answer  for  his  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Irish  affairs.  Essex  did  not  attempt  to  excuse  him- 
self, but  made  a  humble  submission  to  the  queen,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  restore  himself  to  her  favour.  Elizabeth  received  his 
contrite  messages  with  great  complacency ;  but  when  he  applied 
to  her  for  a  renewal  of  a  grant  she  had  formerly  given  him,  she 
refused  him,  saying,  that  "  an  ungovernable  beast  must  be 
stinted  in  his  provender."  These  contemptuous  expressions  so 
stung  the  proud  heart  of  Essex,  that  the  violence  of  temper  which 
he  had  with  difficulty  restrained  now  broke  loose.  He  declared, 
in  his  rage,  "  that  the  queen,  now  that  she  was  an  old  woman, 
was  as  crooked  in  her  mind  as  in  her  person :"  which  words 
being  repeated  to  Elizabeth  incensed  her  more  against  him  than 
any  former  part  of  his  conduct  had  done. 

Essex  now  did,  indeed,  show  himself  to  be  that  ungovernable 
animal  the  queen  had  called  him,  and  was  so  completely  driven 
mad  by  his  passion,  that  he  thought  he  could  overturn  the 
government.  He  entered  into  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  king  of  Scotland ;  but  his  want  of  secrecy  and  caution  made 
him  a  bad  conductor  of  a.  plot.  His  scheme  was  discovered  ;  and 
on  this,  furious  with  rage,  he  rushed  into  the  streets,  and  made 
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a  wild  attempt  to  raise  a  mob  amongst  the  populace.  But, 
though  the  citizens  were  much  attached  to  him,  they  were  afraid 
or  unwilling  to  join  him.  Hearing  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor, 
and  the  streets  being  presently  barricadoed  against  him,  so  that 
he  could  not  advance,  he  fled  towards  the  river,  and  getting  into 
a  boat,  went  back  by  water  to  Essex  House.  There  he  was 
seized  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  His  trial  soon  followed,  and 
his  guilt  was  too  clear  to  give  the  queen  the  least  pretext  for 
granting  him  a  pardon.  Still  her  former  tenderness,  and  her 
late  resentment,  kept  her  in  a  most  pitiable  state  during  the 
painful  interval  which  elapsed  between  signing  his  death- warrant 
and  his  execution. 

It  appears  that  the  queen,  aware  of  his  impetuous  temper,  and 
how  little  guard  he  had  over  himself,  had  formerly  given  him  a 
ring,  telling  him  that,  whatever  disgrace  he  might  afterwards 
fall  into,  she  would  promise  him,  on  receiving  again  that  ring,  to 
give  him  a  favourable  hearing.  This  pledge  she  had  fully  ex- 
pected to  receive  at  this  juncture  of  his  fate,  and  she  attributed 
to  sturdiness  and  obstinacy  his  not  sending  it.  And  when  she 
had  given  him  as  she  thought  ample  time  for  repentance,  and 
yet  there  came  not  the  important  ring,  she  no  longer  delayed  his 
execution,  which  took  place  February  25,  1601. 

For  a  time  her  feelings  of  resentment  supported  her  under  the 
loss  of  her  favourite.  But  this  consolation,  such  as  it  was,  was 
taken  from  her  when,  about  two  years  after  the  death  of  Essex, 
the  countess  of  Nottingham,  being  on  her  death-bed,  besought 
the  queen  to  come  to  her,  as  she  had  something  to  reveal.  She 
then  confessed  that  Essex  had  intrusted  her  with  the  ring  to 
restore  it  to  her  majesty,  but  that  she  had  been  prevailed  on  by 
her  husband  to  withhold  it.  Elizabeth,  in  an  agony  of  grief  at 
this  disclosure,  shook  the  dying  countess  in  her  bed,  and  said 
that  "  God  might  forgive  her,  but  she  never  could."  She  then 
broke  from  her,  and  when  she  regained  her  own  apartments, 
threw  herself  on  the  floor,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  most  in- 
curable melancholy. 

For  ten  days  and  nights  she  lay  on  the  ground  supported  by 
cushions.  She  refused  to  go  to  bed,  or  to  take  anything  that  her 
physicians  prescribed.  Her  end  visibly  approaching,  her  at- 
tendants requested  her  to  appoint  her  successor.  Some  authors 
say  she  actually  named  the  king  of  Scotland.  Others  say  that 
when  he  was  named  to   her,  she  raised  her  hand  to  her  head, 
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which  lier  ministers  were  willing  to  interpret  into  a  sign  of  con- 
sent. When  she  grew  too  weak  to  make  resistance,  she  was 
laid  in  her  bed.  In  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  her  life,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  came  to  pray  by  her ;  and  when  after 
some  hours  he  left  off  from  weariness,  she  made  a  sign  to  him  to 
go  on,  and  did  so  every  time  he  ceased  to  speak.  This  lasted 
till  towards  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  her  attendants 
perceived  that  she  had  ceased  to  breathe.  She  died  March  24, 
1603,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age  and  the  45th  of  her  reign. 


Although  Elizabeth  preserved  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom  unbroken  during  the  whole  of  her  long  reign,  yet  the 
perpetual  warfare  she  carried  on  with  Philip,  together  with  the 
occasional  assistance  she  gave  to  the  Protestants  in  France,  kept 
up  a  military  spirit  among  her  subjects.  She  chose  her  admirals 
far  more  fortunately  and  more  judiciously  than  she  did  her 
generals,  and  consequently  her  expeditions  by  sea  were  in  general 
much  more  successful  than  those  which  she  attempted  by  land. 
Leicester  and  Essex  commonly  lost  more  by  their  rashness  and 
mismanagement  than  the  troops  could  gain  by  their  intrepidity. 
In  an  expedition  to  the  Low  Countries,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Zutphen.  He  was  considered  the  most 
accomplished  gentleman  in  England ;  and  the  sorrow  for  his 
death  was  so  great,  that  both  the  court  and  the  city  went  into 
mourning. 

Elizabeth  outlived  her  great  enemy  the  king  of  Spain  two 
years. 

The  trade  of  England  would  have  increased  greatly  in  this 
reign  had  not  the  activity  and  industry  of  the  merchants  been 
fettered  by  the  patents  and  monopolies  which  Elizabeth  used  to 
give  to  her  courtiers  and  favourites. 

The  Protestants,  though  their  religion  was  now  established, 
were  yet  unfortunately  divided  amongst  themselves.  Many  who 
had  been  exiled  in  the  reign  of  Mary  had  found  refuge  at 
Geneva,  and  had  there  learned  the  severe  doctrine  of  Calvin,  the 
Swiss  reformer.  These  persons,  when  they  returned  to  England 
on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  were  much  shocked  to  find  that 
she  retained,  not  only  many  of  the  prayers,  but  also  many  of 
the  outward  observances  of  the  Romish  Church.  These  Puri- 
tans— for  so  they  were  called   on  account  of  their  affecting  a 
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rigid  and  sanctimonious  way  of  life — laid  a  most  serious  stress 
on  many  minute  trifles.  They  scrupled,  amongst  other  things, 
to  perform  the  service  of  the  church  in  a  surplice,  and  many  of 
the  puritan  clergy  refused  benefices  rather  than  be  guilty  of  what 
they  considered  so  great  an  impiety.  The  respective  merits  of 
square  and  of  round  caps  were  made  another  subject  of  furious 
contention,  the  Puritans  deeming  square  caps  like  those  still 
worn  by  the  students  at  the  universities  to  be  a  sinful  remnant 
of  Popery.  The  queen,  suspecting  that  the  objections  thus 
raised  were,  in  fact,  directed  against  her  supreme  authority,  was 
during  her  whole  reign  constantly  on  the  watch  to  keep  down 
the  Puritans ;  and  they,  on  their  side,  were  as  constantly  seiz- 
ing every  opportunity  to  advance  their  cause.  Their  attempts 
to  obtain  favour  with  the  queen  were  altogether  fruitless ;  but 
still  their  public  preachings  and  private  exhortations  had  a 
visible  effect  on  the  manners  of  the  age,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  employment  of  the  Sunday,  which,  by  their  example, 
began  universally  to  be  observed  with  seriousness,  instead  of 
being  made,  as  heretofore,  a  day  of  pastime,  and  often  of  excess. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  this  reign  was  enacted  the  first  compulsory 
law  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  is  the  foundation  of  our 
present  poor-laws;  and  by  another  act,  passed  in  1601,  the 
system,  as  we  now  have  it,*  was  nearly  completed. 

A  trade  between  this  country  and  Turkey  was  begun  about 
the  year  1583,  owing  to  the  fame  of  the  English  queen  having 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  who  till  then  had  be- 
lieved that  England  was  a  dependent  province  of  France. 
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George.  That  Grand  Seignior  was  a  stupid  fellow,  indeed,  to 
think  that  England  belonged  to  France  ! 

Mrs.  Markham.  However,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  him, 
when  you  hear  that  he  paid  our  good  queen  the  greatest  com- 
pliment which  a  man  living  under  a  burning  sky  could  pay.  He 
called  her  "a  fountain  of  honour,"  and  "a  comfortable  cloud  of 
rain." 

*  The  reader  is  desired  to  observe  that  this  history  was  first  published  in 
1823.  The  system  of  poor-laws,  which  grew  up  under  the  acts  here  men- 
tioned, became  productive  of  great  evils,  and  they  were  consequently  re- 
pealed, and  a  new  system  established  in  1834. 
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Richard.  Ah,  poor  Elizabeth  !  it  was  a  melancholy  end,  for 
so  great  a  queen  to  die  of  a  broken  heart. 

Mrs.  M.  The  character  of  Elizabeth  is  a  very  difficult  one 
to  comprehend.  She  had  the  courage  and  understanding  of  a 
man,  with  more  than  a  woman's  vanity  and  weakness.  She  was 
attached  to  her  people,  and  imposed  few  taxes,  and  inflicted  few 
punishments ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  was  one  of  our  most  arbi- 
trary monarchs,  holding  the  reins  of  government  tight,  and  being 
exceedingly  tenacious  of  her  prerogative.  The  house  of  com- 
mons she  treated  with  the  utmost  haughtiness,  and  more  than  once 
sent  her  commands  to  the  members  "  to  avoid  long  speeches." 
She  was  of  a  gay  and  lively  disposition,  and  was  commonly 
good-natured  and  condescending  to  her  courtiers ;  but  she  could 
occasionally  give  them  very  sharp  and  cutting  rebukes.  She 
knew  very  well  how  to  keep  up  her  own  dignity.  Puttenham 
says  of  her,  "  She  is  the  very  image  of  majesty  and  magnificence." 
He  goes  on  to  say,  "  She  is  accustomed  to  march  with  leisure,  and 
with  a  certain  granditie  rather  than  gravity,  unless  it  be  when 
she  walketh  apace  for  her  pleasure,  or  to  catch  her  a  heate  in 
the  cold  weather." 

Richard.  I  think  the  worst  thing  about  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  her  deceitfulness. 

Mrs.  M.  Deceitfulness  is  not  only  one  of  the  worst  things, 
or  greatest  of  vices,  but  also  one  of  the  most  foolish  things  pos- 
sible in  all  who  are  guilty  of  it.  Elizabeth  thought,  I  suppose, 
that  dissimulation  was  wisdom ;  but  it  often  brought  her  into 
great  dilemmas,  and  she  might  have  found,  many  a  time,  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

Mary.  That  Lord  Essex  seemed  honest  enough,  and  yet  it 
did  not  do  him  much  good. 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  not  so  much  an  honest  as  he  was  a  self- 
confident  and  wilful  man,  and  one  who  affected  to  be  above 
caring  for  the  opinion  of  others.  He  was,  however,  brave  and 
generous,  and  was  a  great  friend  to  literature  and  to  men  of 
learning.  He  is  described  by  his  secretary,  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
as  being  so  little  of  a  coxcomb  in  his  dress  that  he  scarcely 
knew  what  he  had  on.  His  dressing-room  was  always  filled  with 
friends  and  suitors,  to  whom  he  gave  his  attention,  while  his 
servants  dressed  him,  "  with  little  heed  of  his  own." 

Mari/.  Was  there  anything  odd  in  that?  I  thought  clever 
men  never  troubled  themselves  much  about  dress. 
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Mrs.  M.  Tliat  was  not  the  case  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
when  dress  was  made  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Even  old 
Lord  Shrewsbury  directs  some  one  in  London  to  send  him  down 
some  new  clothes  into  Yorkshire,  and  desires  the  person  to 
whom  he  intrusts  this  commission  to  ■  ■  talk  with  the  tailor,  and 
devise  some  jerkin  of  thin  pretty  silk,  or  else  one  of  perfumed 
leather,  with  satin  sleeves,  as  the  fashion  is."  The  queen  her- 
self set  the  example  of  wearing-  costly  apparel.  She  loved  to 
have  magnificent  clothes,  and  a  great  variety  of  them ;  and,  as 
she  never  gave  any  away,  there  were  found  in  her  wardrobes  at 
her  death  above  three  thousand  different  habits. 

Richard.  I  think  her  three  thousand  dresses  were  to  very 
little  purpose ;  for  in  every  picture  of  her  she  looks  as  if  she 
always  wore  the  same. 

Mrs.  M.  The  enormous  ruff  she  is  always  drawn  in  gives  a 
general  resemblance  to  all  her  portraits.  The  size  of  the  ruffs 
she  herself  wore  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  she  appears 
to  have  thought  that  her  subjects  might  possibly  wear  them  too 
large.  We  are  told  that  certain  grave  persons  were  appointed 
to  stand  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  down 
every  ruff  that  was  more  than  a  yard  in  depth.  These  ruffs  gave 
great  offence  to  the  Puritans ;  and  a  writer  of  that  sect,  who 
made  a  furious  attack,  called  "  The  Anatomy  of  Abuses,"  on 
the  dress  and  manners  of  the  times,  thinks  it  an  heinous  addition 
to  the  sinfulness  of  the  ruff,  that  it  was  so  clogged  and  pestered 
with  needlework.  He  tells  us  also  that  the  lords  of  the  court 
were  very  choice  about  their  shirts,  which  were  often  made  of 
cambric,  with  open  work  down  the  seams,  and  often  cost  ten 
pounds  each,  which,  he  adds,  "  is  horrible  to  think  of."  About 
this  time  woven  stockings  were  first  worn.  The  queen  had  a 
pair  of  black  silk  ones  presented  to  her,  with  which  she  was  so 
much  pleased  that  she  declared  she  never  would  wear  any  cloth 
ones  again. 

Mary.  Cloth  stockings,  mamma !  They  must  have  been 
droll-looking  things. 

Mrs.  M.  It  should  appear  that  knitted  stockings  had  been 
known  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  one  of  his  wives,  I  for- 
get which,  is  mentioned  as  having  had  a  pair  :  but  they  were 
very  scarce ;  and  cloth  stockings,  laced  or  buttoned  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  fit  tight,  were  most  generally  worn.  Towards  the 
end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lee  invented  a 
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machine  for  weaving  stockings,  and  set  it  up  with  great  success 
in  a  village  near  Nottingham  ;  but  the  stocking-knitters,  fearing 
it  would  spoil  their  trade,  drove  him  away.  He  retired  to  Paris, 
where  he  died  of  grief  and  disappointment :  his  invention,  how- 
ever, did  not  die  with  him  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  Nottingham  should  still  be  the  principal  place  in  England 
where  the  stocking-manufacture  is  carried  on. 

Mary.  I  think  the  ladies  of  those  times  must  have  been  odd 
figures  with  their  ruffs  and  their  long  waists. 

Mrs.  M.  The  woodcut  inserted  at  page  568  will  give  you  a 
good  idea  of  the  dress  of  the  ladies.  It  is  taken  from  a  large  pic- 
ture of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  one  of  her  progresses  to  the  house  of 
Lord  Hunsdon,  surrounded  by  all  her  court,  and  borne  aloft  on 
the  shoulders  of  her  courtiers.  She  was  very  fond  of  travelling 
about,  and  visiting  her  nobles,  who  were  too  proud  of  the  honour 
of  these  visits  to  mind  being  half  ruined  by  the  expense  of  them. 
Lord  Leicester  once  made  for  her  a  most  magnificent  entertain- 
ment at  Kenilworth,  which  lasted  several  days,  and  at  which 
invention  was  racked  and  distorted  to  furnish  all  sorts  of  recre- 
ations. There  were  stag-huntings,  bear-baitings,  and  pageants 
of  every  kind ;  and  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
taste  of  the  times,  I  will  show  you  a  representation  of  the  dress  in 
which,  to  do  singular  honour  to  her  majesty,  some  gentleman  (I 
rather  think  it  was  George  Gascoigne,  the  poet)  disguised  himself 
on  that  occasion. 

Richard.  I  have  heard  before  of  "  the  princely  pleasures  of 
Kenilworth ;"  but,  surely,  bear-baiting  could  not  have  been 
thought  an  amusement  proper  for  a  queen. 

Mrs.  M.  Not  for  a  queen  in  our  own  time ;  but  in  those  days 
it  was  thought  a  very  pleasing  pastime  for  any  fair  lady. 

Mary.  I  wonder  Elizabeth  was  so  fond  of  that  Lord  Leices- 
ter ;  for  did  you  not  say,  mamma,  that  he  was  a  very  bad 
man? 

Mrs.  M.  Neither  the  secrets  of  his  private  nor  those  of  his 
political  life  have  ever  fully  come  to  light ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  an  altogether  dark  and  shocking  character. 
It  is  suspected  that  the  executions  of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  were  chiefly  brought  about  by  his  machinations. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  caused  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  and  he 
disowned  his  second  wife  and  her  infant,  who  afterwards  found 
much  difficulty  in  regaining  his  birthright.     He  was  also  said  to 
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have  poisoned  Lord  Essex  (the  father  of  the  queen's  favourite)  ; 
and  he  certainly  married  Essex's  widow,  even  while  his  own 
second  wife  was  living. 

Richard.  Pray,  was  not  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  famous  for 
something  or  other  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  famous  for  being  the  most  accomplished 
and  amiable  man  of  his  time.  When  he  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
after  he  had  received  his  mortal  wound,  his  attendants  brought 
him  some  water  to  quench  his  thirst.  Just  as  he  was  raising  it 
to  his  lips,  he  saw  a  poor  wounded  soldier,  who  was  lying  near 
him,  looking  wistfully  at  the  draught.  "  Take  this  water  to 
him,"  said  Sir  Philip  ;  "  his  necessity  is  greater  than  mine."  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  was  the  author  of  a  sort  of  pastoral  romance, 
called  the  Arcadia,  which  was  thought  very  delightful  at  the 
time  it  was  published,  though  to  us  it  appears  somewhat  dull  and 
tedious.  Indeed,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  a  conceited,  hyper- 
bolical style  of  writing  and  speaking  was  necessary  to  every  one 
who  wished  to  be  thought  a  fine  gentleman.  A  change  had 
taken  place  in  every  respect  since  the  days  of  Henry  VIII. ,  who 
himself  set  the  example  to  his  courtiers  of  running,  jumping,  and 
wrestling,  and  all  kinds  of  boisterous  sports.  Elizabeth's  cour- 
tiers, out  of  compliment,  I  suppose,  to  their  female  sovereign, 
affected  a  measured  behaviour,  and  quieter  recreations.  Lord 
Montjoy,  who  is  described  as  being  the  pattern  of  what  a  noble- 
man ought  to  be,  "  delighted  in  study,  in  gardens,  in  riding  on 
a  pad  to  take  the  air,  in  playing  at  shovel-board,  in  fishing  in  a 
fish-pond,  and  in  reading  play-books." 

Richard.  Ah,  mamma !  I  think  I  can  guess  what  play -books 
he  read — I  dare  say  they  were  Shakspeare's  plays. 

Mrs.  M.  You  may,  perhaps,  have  guessed  right ;  for  Shak- 
speare's plays  were  written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  were 
the  delight  of  the  court,  the  town,  and  the  country.  These 
plays  were  all  acted  by  men  and  boys  (it  being  then  considered  a 
great  indecorum  for  women  to  act),  and  in  playhouses  which 
were  little  better  than  barns ;  and  we  are  told  that,  instead  of 
painted  scenes  to  represent  the  places  Avhere  the  action  was  sup- 
posed to  pass,  there  used  to  be  only  a  board  hung  up  over  the 
stage  with  an  inscription  on  it  to  tell  the  spectators  where  they 
were  to  suppose  the  scene  to  be. 

Richard.  But  now,  mamma,  will  you  tell  us  some  more 
about  Queen  Elizabeth  ? 
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Mrs.  M.  Notwithstanding  her  vanity,  she  was  a  very  clever 
woman,  and  had  a  shrewd  and  ready  wit.  Once  when  the  Polish 
ambassador  had  said  something  to  displease  her,  she  made  him  a 
spirited  reply  in  very  good  Latin,  and,  when  she  had  done,  she 
turned  about  to  her  courtiers,  saying,  "  I  have  been  forced,  my 
lords,  to  scour  up  my  Latin,  which  hath  long  lain  rusting."  She 
possessed  a  feeling  which  I  conceive  to  be  peculiar  to  English 
people,  in  that  her  resentment  could  often  be  allayed  by  a  joke ; 
and  I  remember  one  instance  in  which  one  of  her  jokes,  and  that 
but  an  indifferent  one,  saved  a  Dr.  Man  from  a  more  serious 
rebuke.  Philip  of  Spain  had  sent  an  ambassador  of  the  name  of 
Gusman  to  Elizabeth,  and  she  in  return  sent  Dr.  Man,  who  con- 
ducted the  affair  (I  forget  what  it  was)  so  ill,  that  the  queen  had 
meditated  to  bring  him  to  punishment :  but  happening  to  say  to 
one  of  her  courtiers  that  Philip  had  sent  a  Goose-msm  (i.  e.,  Gus- 
man) to  her,  but  she  had  sent  a  3Ian-goose  to  him,  this  conceit 
diverted  her  so  much,  that  she  let  the  matter  pass,  and  Dr.  Man 
escaped  without  any  more  serious  censure. 

Mary.     Can  you  recollect  nothing  more  to  tell  us  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  recollect  that  Elizabeth  was  exceedingly  fond  of 
music,  and  that  she  herself  played  "  indifferent  well "  upon 
several  instruments.  In  her  latter  years  she  had  a  great  dread 
of  being  thought  old ;  and  when  she  was  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  being  desirous  to  impress  the  French  ambassador  with 
an  idea  of  her  youthfulness  and  gaiety,  she  contrived,  as  if  by 
accident,  that  he  should  find  her  dancing  a  galliard,  a  sort  of 
figure-dance,  to  the  music  of  a  little  fiddle,  which,  if  I  mistake 
not,  she  played  herself. 

George.  I  wish  I  had  been  that  French  ambassador.  It  must 
have  been  a  droll  sight. 

Mrs.  M.  I  suppose  Elizabeth  thought  there  was  something 
royal  and  stately  in  loud  noises  ;  for  when  she  dined  she  would  have 
twelve  trumpets  and  two  kettle-drums,  besides  other  instruments, 
all  thundering  at  once  in  her  ears ;  and  when  she  paraded  the 
streets,  she  was  constantly  accompanied  by  loud  music.  I  re- 
member a  description  of  her  going  in  great  state  to  hear  a  sermon 
preached  at  St.  Mary's  Cross  in  the  city.  Besides  a  numerous 
train  of  lords  and  ladies,  she  had  a  thousand  soldiers  and  ten 
great  cannons  dragged  after  her,  with  an  abundance  of  drums 
and  trumpets ;  and  besides  all  these,  there  was  a  party  of  morris- 
dancers,  and  two  white  bears  in  a  cart. 
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George.  "What !  all  to  hear  the  sermon  ?  Do,  dear  mamma, 
go  on. 

Mrs.  M.  I  might  go  on  till  midnight  if  I  were  to  tell  yon 
all  the  odd  and  entertaining  things  this  long  and  busy  reign 
might  furnish  me  with. 

Richard.  Ah,  mamma,  I  know  enough  about  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  know  that  you  have  left  out  a  great  many  things.  You 
have  never  told  us  about  Sir  AYalter  Raleigh's  bringing  potatoes 
from  America, 

George.  And  you  have  not  said  half  enough  about  Sir  Francis 
Drake  and  Frobisher,  and  all  those  fine  old  fellows. 

Mrs.  M.  You  shall  read  their  lives  in  the  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary :  for  here  is  the  tea,  and  I  must  leave  off. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

JAMES    I. 
Years  after  Christ,  1603—1625. 


King  James  I.,  from  a  picture  at  Hampton  Court,  and  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark. 

James  was  thirty-seven  years  old  when,  by  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, he  was  raised  to  the  English  throne,  and  thus  united  the 
whole  island  under  one  sovereign.  His  character  was  an  odd 
mixture  of  sense  and  folly,  which  is  very  difficult  to  describe. 
He  had  a  natural  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  with  a  great  share  of 
vanity  and  conceit ;  and  he  made  even  his  learning,  which  was 
considerable,  appear  ridiculous  by  his  pedantry  and  pomposity. 
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With  all  this  he  had  a  great  deal  of  childish  simplicity ;  and 
there  was  an  openness  of  temper  about  him,  which,  though  it 
might  be  reckoned  a  virtue,  yet  made  him  quite  unfit  to  control 
the  jealousies  which  arose  between  his  English  and  Scotch  sub- 
jects. He  had  no  enlargement  of  mind  ;  and,  though  a  good- 
natured  and  easy-tempered  man,  he  was  a  bad  politician  and  an 
indifferent  king. 

His  person  was  awkward,  and  his  manners  uncouth  and  with- 
out dignity ;  and  these  defects,  together  with  his  broad  Scotch 
accent,  soon  made  him  an  object  of  contempt  to  those  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  stately  majesty  of  Elizabeth. 

James  had  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
whose  person  and  deportment  are  described  as  having  been  very 
homely  and  unprepossessing.  They  had  three  children  at  the 
time  of  James's  accession.  The  eldest,  Henry,  was  a  fine  pro- 
mising boy  of  nine  years  old ;  the  second  child  was  named  Eli- 
zabeth ;  and  Charles,  the  youngest,  a  boy  of  four  years  old,  was 
so  sickly  and  rickety,  that  not  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  liked 
to  take  charge  of  him,  fearing  lest  he  should  die  under  her  care. 

James,  though  surrounded  on  his  arrival  in  England  by  Scotch 
nobles,  all  greedy  of  English  honours,  still  retained  many  of 
Elizabeth's  ministers  in  their  places.  The  most  distinguished 
of  these  was  Cecil,  Lord  Salisbury,  son  of  the  great  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, who  possessed  much  of  his  father's  capacity,  but  without 
his  integrity. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  king  was  to  restore  the  family  of 
Howard,  and  some  others  who  had  suffered  in  his  mother's 
cause,  to  their  estates  and  honours. 

A  conspiracy  was  soon  afterwards  formed  to  place  on  the 
throne  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart.  This  lady  was  the  daughter 
of  a  brother  of  Lord  Darnley,  the  king's  father ;  consequently 
she  was  his  first  cousin,  and  equally  descended  with  himself  from 
Henry  VII.  Her  mother  was  an  English  lady  of  the  Caven- 
dish family,  and  she  had  been  brought  up  amongst  her  mother's 
relations  in  great  privacy.  She  was  neither  qualified  nor  de- 
sirous to  be  a  queen,  and  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy. 
The  plot  was  soon  discovered,  and  three  persons  were  executed. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  been  accused  of  sharing  in  it,  but 
whose  guilt  was  not  proved,  was  condemned  to  death,  but  re- 
prieved, and  afterwards  remained  in  prison  many  years. 

The  Roman  Catholics  had  expected  great  indulgence    from 
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James  for  his  mother's  sake :  but  they  found,  to  their  great  dis- 
appointment, that  he  was  no  less  steady  than  Elizabeth  had  been 
to  the  cause  of  the  Protestants  ;  and  to  this  disappointment  was 
owing-  the  well-known  Gunpowder  Plot,  which  had  its  first  rise 
in  1604.  Catesby  and  Percy,  two  Catholic  gentlemen,  being  in 
conversation  on  public  affairs,  Percy,  in  great  heat,  said  some- 
thing about  assassinating  the  king.  The  other  replied,  that  his 
single  death  would  do  them  little  good,  and  that  they  must  also 
get  rid  of  the  lords  and  commons :  he  then  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  laying  a  train  of  gunpowder  under  the  parliament-house, 
which  would  blow  them  up  all  together.  Percy  approved  of  the 
project :  it  was  also  agreed  to  communicate  it  to  a  few  other 
persons ;  and  they  sent  into  Flanders  in  quest  of  Guy  Fawkes, 
a  man  of  known  courage  and  zeal,  then  serving  in  the  Spanish 
army,  who,  they  knew,  would  be  a  daring  and  useful  agent  in 
the  execution  of  their  scheme. 

This  plot  was  brewing  all  the  spring.  In  the  summer  the 
conspirators  hired,  in  Percy's  name,  a  house  adjoining  to  the 
house  of  lords,  and  began  to  undermine  the  wall  between  the 
two.  After  they  had  carried  on  their  work  some  time,  they 
learnt  that  a  vault  which  had  been  used  as  a  coal- vault,  and 
which  was  immediately  under  the  house  of  lords,  was  to  be  let. 
Percy  hired  it,  and  secretly  placed  in  it  thirty-six  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  and  concealed  them  with  faggots  and  billets  of  wood. 
Everything  being  now  ready,  it  was  resolved  that  some  of  the 
conspirators  should  seize  and  kill  the  little  Prince  Charles ;  and 
that  others  should  get  possession  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and 
proclaim  her  queen,  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  king  and 
queen,  with  their  eldest  son,  were  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  parliament.  Thus  confident  were  they  of  destroying  their 
victims. 

This  secret,  though  intrusted  to  above  twenty  persons,  had 
been  faithfully  kept  for  near  a  year  and  a  half;  during  which 
period  the  execution  was  delayed  from  time  to  time  by  the  re- 
peated adjournments  of  parliament ;  and  the  bigotry  of  these  men 
stifled  all  compunction  at  the  thoughts  of  destroying  so  many  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  A  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament, Lord  Monteagle  received  the  following  letter,  written 
in  an  unknown  hand: — "My  Lord, — Out  of  the  love  I  bear  to 
some  of  your  friends,  I  have  a  care  of  your  preservation  ;  there- 
fore I  advise  you,  as  you  tender  your  life,  to  devise  some  excuse 
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to  shift  off  your  attendance  at  this  parliament,  for  God  and  man 
have  concurred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  this  time :  and 
think  not  slightly  of  this  advertisement ;  but  retire  yourself  into 
your  country,  where  you  may  expect  the  event  in  safety :  for 
though  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet  I  say  they  will  re- 
ceive a  terrible  blow  this  parliament,  and  yet  they  shall  not  see 
who  hurts  them.  This  counsel  is  not  to  be  contemned,  because 
it  may  do  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm ;  for  the  danger  is 
past  as  soon  as  you  have  burnt  the  letter.  And  I  hope  God  will 
give  you  grace  to  make  good  use  of  it,  to  whose  holy  protection 
I  commend  you." 

Monteagle  knew  not  what  to  think  of  this  letter,  and  showed 
it  to  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  not  inclined  to  pay  much  at- 
tention to  it,  but  who,  nevertheless,  laid  it  before  the  king.  The 
king  had  sagacity  enough  to  perceive,  from  its  serious,  earnest 
style,  that  something  important  was  meant ;  and  this  forewarn- 
ing of  a  sudden  and  terrible  blow,  yet  with  the  authors  con- 
cealed, made  his  suspicions  come  very  near  the  truth.  The  day 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament  he  sent  the  earl  of  Suffolk 
to  examine  all  the  vaults  under  the  houses  of  parliament.  In 
that  which  was  under  the  house  of  lords,  Suffolk  was  sur- 
prised to  see  so  many  piles  of  wood  and  faggots,  and  was  also 
struck  with  the  dark  and  mysterious  countenance  of  Guy  Fawkes, 
who  was  found  there,  and  who  called  himself  Percy's  servant. 
It  was  then  resolved  to  make  a  more  thorough  inspection,  and 
about  midnight  a  magistrate  was  sent  for  with  proper  attendants 
for  that  purpose.  On  turning  over  the  faggots,  the  barrels  of 
gunpowder  were  discovered.  Fawkes  had  been  seized  near  the 
door,  and  matches  and  everything  required  for  setting  the  train 
on  fire  were  found  upon  him.  He  at  first  appeared  quite  un- 
daunted, but  his  courage  afterwards  failed  him,  and  he  made  a 
full  discovery  of  the  plot,  and  of  all  the  conspirators.  Catesby, 
Percy,  and  some  others  hurried  into  Warwickshire,  where  one 
of  their  confederates,  Sir  Everard  Digby,  not  doubting  but  that 
the  expected  catastrophe  in  London  had  taken  place,  was  already 
in  arms.  The  country  was  soon  roused  against  these  wretches, 
who  took  refuge  in  one  of  those  fortified  houses  which  were 
common  at  that  period,  and  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
last.  But  the  same  fate  awaited  them  which  they  had  designed 
for  so  many  others.  Their  gunpowder  caught  fire,  and  blew  up, 
maiming  and  destroying  several  of  them.     The  rest  rushed  out 
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upon  the  multitude,  and  were  literally  cut  to  pieces,  except  a 
few  who  were  taken  alive,  and  afterwards  executed.  The  king 
showed  more  moderation  on  this  occasion  than  was  approved  of 
by  his  subjects  in  general,  who  were  wound  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 
horror  at  the  greatness  of  the  crime  which  had  been  attempted, 
that  they  would  gladly  have  had  every  Papist  in  the  kingdom  put 
to  death ;  and  they  were  much  displeased  that  James  punished 
those  only  who  were  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  plot. 

When  the  ferment  of  this  affair  was  over,  James  employed 
himself  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  bring  about  a  union  be- 
tween his  two  kingdoms  ;  but  the  parliament  of  England  was 
so  much  swayed  by  old  and  vulgar  prejudices  and  antipathies 
against  the  Scots,  that  it  would  agree  to  nothing,  except  to 
annul  the  hostile  laws  which  had  formerly  subsisted  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  They  would  have  done  well  to  have  followed 
the  example  of  good  sense  and  candour  which  James  really 
showed  them  in  his  arguments  on  this  point.  Argument,  in- 
deed, wras  his  delight  and  his  glory.  He  loved  to  exhibit  his 
wisdom  and  learning  in  long  and  sometimes  sagacious  harangues. 
But  this  was  all  he  could  do :  though  he  could  talk,  he  could 
not  act ;  he  wanted  both  decision  and  exertion ;  and  the  par- 
liament, soon  finding  out  his  weakness,  listened  to  his  speeches, 
but  paid  no  other  attention  to  them,  and  contrived  by  degrees  to 
strengthen  its  own  power,  and  diminish  that  of  the  crown  :  so 
that,  while  he  was  perpetually  talking  of  his  kingly  prerogative, 
he  gradually  lost  much  of  it.  His  bad  management  of  the 
finances,  and  his  profuse  generosity  to  his  favourites,  involved 
him  in  great  difficulties.  Amongst  other  ways  of  procuring 
money,  he  sold  titles  and  dignities.  The  title  of  baronet,  which 
might  be  purchased  by  any  bidder  for  a  thousand  pounds,  was 
now  first  created  to  supply  his  necessities.  The  idea  was  sug- 
gested by  Lord  Salisbury  ;  and  this  species  of  hereditary  knight- 
hood is,  I  believe,  still  quite  peculiar  to  this  country. 

One  of  James's  greatest  follies  was  an  exclusive  regard  for 
some  one  favourite,  who  was  generally  chosen  for  his  agreeable 
exterior.  One  of  these  was  Robert  Carr,  a  youth  of  a  good  Scotch 
family,  but  of  a  neglected  education.  James  undertook  to  be 
his  tutor,  and  to  teach  him  Latin.  As  he  grew  older  the  king 
loaded  him  with  dignities,  and  finally  created  him  earl  of  Somer- 
set. This  favourite  had  a  sincere  and  wise  friend,  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  who,  on   his  wishing  to  marry  the  countess  of  E^sex 
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strongly  advised  him  against  it.  The  countess,  irritated  at 
Overbury  on  this  account,  persuaded  Somerset  to  have  him  put 
in  the  Tower,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards  poisoned.  So- 
merset and  the  countess,  the  guilty  contrivers  of  his  death,  then 
married  ;  but  he,  being  of  the  two  the  less  hardened  in  wickedness, 
sunk  into  a  settled  melancholy,  and  became  so  dull  a  companion, 
that  the  king,  who  liked  gaiety  and  cheerfulness,  grew  weary  of 
him.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  apothecary's  apprentice,  who 
had  mixed  the  poison  for  Overbury,  betrayed  the  secret.  The 
guilt  of  Somerset  and  his  wife  was  discovered,  and  they,  and  all 
who  had  been  accessory  to  the  murder,  were  tried :  the  accom- 
plices were  hanged,  but  Somerset  and  the  countess  were  only 
banished.  They  lived  many  years  together,  dragging  on  a 
miserable  life  ;  their  former  attachment,  which  had  led  them 
into  guilt,  being  turned  to  the  most  deadly  hate. 

In  1613  the  earl  of  Salisbury  died.  He  had  been  trained  in 
the  school  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  by  far  the  ablest  of  all  James's 
ministers. 

Some  months  before,  the  king  had  lost  his  eldest  son,  a  prince 
of  the  highest  promise.  He  was  only  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age ;  but  had  already  shown  a  spirit  and  nobleness  of  cha- 
racter which  had  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  English,  particu- 
larly to  many  restless  and  ardent  men,  who,  tired  of  the  peace 
and  inactivity  of  his  father's  reign,  hoped  to  signalise  themselves 
by  military  exploits  under  a  prince  of  such  a  martial  genius. 
The  prince  had  conceived  a  great  admiration  for  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  used  to  say,  "  Sure  no  king  but  my  father  would 
keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage !  " — He  would  have  seen,  if  he  had 
lived  a  few  years  longer,  that  this  poor  bird  was  at  length  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  a  short  period  of  liberty. 

Thirteen  years  of  imprisonment  had  subdued  Raleigh's  pride 
and  haughtiness.  The  people  had  forgot  that  he  had  been  the 
bitter  enemy  of  their  favourite,  Lord  Essex,  and  were  exceed- 
ingly desirous  of  his  liberation.  He,  to  promote  that  end,  and 
perhaps  deceived  by  his  own  hopes,  spread  a  report  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  knowledge  of  a  certain  gold-mine  in  Guiana,  which  he 
said  he  had  discovered  when  he  was  formerly  in  that  country. 
James,  though  suspecting  that  he  made  this  assertion  only  in 
order  to  procure  his  freedom,  gave  him  leave  to  go  and  try 
his  fortune,  but  still  would  not  reverse  the  sentence  of  death 
which  hung  over  his  head. 
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Raleigh  set  sail  with  several  ships,  and  directed  his  course  to 
the  river  Oronooko ;  but  the  adventurers  who  had  embarked 
with  him  in  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  expected  gold-mine  were 
disappointed,  and  nothing  was  effected  but  the  destroying  of  a 
small  Spanish  town,  in  the  attack  on  which  Raleigh's  son  was 
killed.  The  object  of  the  expedition  having  failed,  great  murmurs 
arose  against  the  commander,  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  England.  A  particular  inquiry  into  his  late  conduct  was 
instituted,  and  the  king  at  length  ordered  the  sentence  of  death 
which  had  been  formerly  passed  on  him  to  be  put  in  force :  he 
was  beheaded  Oct.  20,  1618.  This  act  of  deliberate  cruelty  is 
the  greatest  blot  in  James's  (in  other  respects)  lenient  reign,  and 
caused  at  the  time  great  indignation  amongst  the  people,  who 
felt  that  they  had  lost  the  only  man  in  the  kingdom  who  had 
any  reputation  for  valour,  or  any  military  experience. 

Of  all  those  men  of  brilliant  talents  who  had  encompassed  the 
throne  of  Elizabeth,  there  was  now  only  one  left.  This  was 
Lord  Bacon,  whose  advancement  had  in  the  late  reign  been 
always  opposed  by  Lord  Burleigh,  who  assured  Elizabeth  that, 
though  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius,  his  head  was  filled 
with  philosophy,  and  not  with  political  knowledge.  James  raised 
him  to  the  chancellorship,  and  his  misconduct  in  that  high  post 
fully  justified  the  sagacious  Burleigh's  opinion.  He  was  proved, 
if  not  to  have  taken  bribes  himself,  at  least  to  have  connived  at 
his  officers  taking  them ;  and  being  impeached  on  this  heavy 
charge,  and  pleading  guilty,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of 
chancellor,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  to  be  im- 
prisoned during  the  king's  pleasure.  Serious  and  lamentable  as 
his  fault  was,  it  is  satisfactory,  in  the  case  of  so  great  a  man,  to 
be  able  to  add  that  there  are  some  palliations  of  it.  His  profuse 
habits  and  his  easy  temper,  not  any  spirit  of  rapacity  or  corrup- 
tion, appeared  to  have  been  the  chief  causes  that  led  to  it,  and 
he  has  never  been  reproached  with  having  been  tempted  by 
money  to  make  any  unjust  decision.  James,  in  consideration  of 
his  many  merits,  soon  released  him  from  prison,  remitting  the 
fine  and  all  the  other  parts  of  his  sentence.  He  survived  his 
disgrace  five  years,  during  which  time  he  employed  himself  in 
prosecuting  those  philosophical  studies  in  which  he  was  naturally 
fitted  to  excel,  and  in  which  he  has  attained  a  higher  and  juster. 
reputation  than,  perhaps,  any  other  writer  of  any  age  or  country. 

In  1619  James  was  strongly  solicited  to  engage  in  a  war  for 
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the  support  of  the  elector  palatine,  who  had  married  his  daugh- 
ter, and  had  been  made  king  of  Bohemia  by  the  free  choice  of 
the  people  of  that  country,  who  had  revolted  from  the  emperor 
of  Germany.  The  elector's  reign  was  of  short  duration,  for  his 
troops  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians  at  the  battle  of  Prague, 
and  he  thus  lost  not  only  his  newly-acquired  kingdom,  but  also 
his  hereditary  principality,  and  was  driven  with  his  family  to 
take  refuge  in  Holland.  He  made  many  efforts  to  regain  the 
palatinate,  and  was  assisted  by  the  free  services  of  a  few  valiant 
Englishmen ;  but  he  in  vain  solicited  support  from  his  father-in- 
law,  whose  reluctance  to  engage  in  a  war  was  so  great  that  he 
refused  to  assist  him  in  any  other  way  than  by  entering  into 
treaties  and  negotiations  with  other  princes  of  Europe  in  his 
behalf.  These  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  without  producing 
any  advantage. 

One  of  James's  schemes  was  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  the 
elector  through  the  intervention  of  the  king  of  Spain,  with  whom 
he  had  entered  into  a  treaty  for  a  marriage  between  the  infanta 
and  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  thoughts  of  this  marriage  were 
exceedingly  disagreeable  to  the  English  people,  who  had  not 
forgot  all  that  the  nation  had  formerly  suffered  from  a  Spanish 
match ;  but  James  was  determined  on  it,  and  in  this  determina- 
tion he  was  greatly  encouraged  by  George  Villiers,  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  been  for  some  time  his  exclusive  favour- 
ite, and  who  had  an  unbounded  influence  over  both  him  and  the 
prince.  The  duke,  to  gratify  some  fancy  of  his  own,  possessed 
the  prince  with  the  desire  to  undertake  a  romantic  journey  into 
Spain  to  see  the  princess  and  win  her  regard.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  king  could  be  persuaded  to  give  his  consent  to 
this  project.  At  last,  overpowered  by  earnest  importunity,  he 
agreed,  entirely  against  his  own  judgment,  to  permit  the  depar- 
ture of  his  son  and  Buckingham.  To  the  latter  he  gave  many 
charges  to  take  care  of  "  baby  Charles,"  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  call  the  prince,  though  then  arrived  at  his  twenty-second 
year.  It  was  proposed  to  travel  with  great  privacy,  and  that 
only  Sir  Francis  Cottington  and  Endymion  Porter  should  ac- 
company them. 

Cottington,  who  was  a  prudent  man,  and  had  resided  some 
years  in  Spain,  was  then  called  into  the  king's  bedchamber, 
where  the  matter  had  thus  been  agreed  upon.  He,  on  being 
informed  of  the    scheme,    made    many   objections   against    the 
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prince's  undertaking  such  a  journey.  This  plunged  the  king 
into  the  utmost  distress,  and  throwing  himself  upon  the  bed,  he 
broke  forth  into  bitter  lamentations,  exclaiming  that  "  he  was 
undone,  and  should  lose  baby  Charles  !" — The  prince  and  duke, 
however,  persisting  in  their  plan,  left  England  disguised  and 
undiscovered.  In  their  way  through  Paris,  they  went  incognito 
to  a  court-ball,  where  Charles  first  saw  the  French  Princess 
Henrietta  Maria,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  When  Charles 
arrived  at  Madrid,  he  made  himself  and  his  errand  known.  The 
king  of  Spain  treated  him  with  great  respect ;  but,  whether  it 
was  that  Charles  did  not  like  the  Spanish  princess  so  well  as  the 
beautiful  sister  of  the  king  of  France,  or  whether  Buckingham, 
who  thought  himself  slighted  by  the  punctilious  Spaniards,  to 
whom  his  insolent  familiarity  of  manners  was  highly  offensive, 
persuaded  him  to  abandon  the  suit,  it  is  certain  that,  after  an 
absence  of  some  months,  they  returned  to  England  wholly  un- 
willing to  pursue  the  treaty  into  which  James  had  entered. 
They  accordingly  persuaded  him  to  break  it  off,  and  to  enter 
into  another  treaty  with  France  for  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Henrietta  Maria  ;  and  this  at  last  he  very  unwillingly  did. 

James,  finding  all  his  attempts  at  an  end  to  obtain  assistance 
for  his  son-in-law  by  negotiations,  at  last  resolved  to  pursue  more 
vigorous  measures,  and  embarked  a  body  of  troops  for  his  suc- 
cour, which  were  to  act  under  Count  Mansfeldt,  a  celebrated 
German  commander  ;  but  James  had  no  genius  for  war,  and  the 
expedition  was  ill-planned,  and  came  to  nothing.  One  half  of 
the  soldiers  died  from  too  long  a  confinement  on  ship-board ; 
and  the  other  half,  being  too  small  a  body  to  be  of  any  effectual 
service,  returned  to  England  without  being  disembarked.  This 
was,  I  believe,  the  only  warlike  enterprise  undertaken  by  Eng- 
land in  this  pacific  reign,  with  the  exception  of  sending  to  Hol- 
land, a  short  time  before,  a  body  of  six  thousand  men  to  serve 
under  the  command  of  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange. 

AVhile  the  negotiation  was  still  pending  for  the  marriage  of 
Charles  and  Henrietta  Maria,  the  king  fell  ill  of  an  ague. 
Finding  his  end  approaching,  he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of 
his  son,  and  died  March  27,  1625,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  22nd  of  his  reign. 

He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederick  II.,  king  of  Den- 
mark;  she  died  in  1619.     They  had  three  children: — 

Henry,  died  Nov.  6,  1612,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age. 
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Charles,  who  succeeded  his  father : 

Elizabeth,  married  Frederick,  elector  palatine  and  ex-king  of 
Bohemia. 

The  conduct  of  James  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  his 
government  of  Ireland,  which  he  found,  at  his  coming  to  the 
crown,  in  a  very  disordered  state.  He  endeavoured  to  civilise 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  laws  and  industry ;  he 
abolished  many  remains  of  barbarism,  and  established  English 
laws  in  that  country  ;  he  declared  the  people  free ;  and  by  set- 
ting to  work  on  a  steady,  well-concerted  plan  of  regular  govern- 
ment, he  did  more  in  nine  years  to  ameliorate  the  condition  ot 
that  island  than  had  been  done  previously  in  the  four  centuries 
(luring  which  it  had  been  subject  to  the  English  yoke. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Richard.  I  don't  see  why  James  should  be  called  such  a 
silly  king  ;  I  think  he  often  showed  very  good  sense. 

Mrs.  Marhham.  I  believe  he  had  a  pompous,  conceited 
manner,  that  made  him  appear  less  sensible  than  he  really  was ; 
for  on  many  occasions  he  certainly  showed  great  sagacity,  and  it 
is  but  fair  that  we  should  make  many  allowances  for  the  prejudices 
of  his  English  subjects,  who  had  a  national  dislike  to  the  Scots. 
And  the  want  of  refinement  and  dignity  both  in  James  and  his 
queen  must  have  made  them  appear  to  very  great  disadvantage 
after  Elizabeth  ;  for  Elizabeth,  even  in  her  most  condescending 
moments,  was  still  a  queen,  and  a  stately  one  too.  The  rude  and 
unpolished  manners  of  the  court  of  James  were  a  source  of  con- 
tinual disgust  to  the  old  courtiers.  Indeed,  James  hated  pomp 
and  parade,  and  used  to  discourage  all  who  had  no  particular 
business  at  the  court  from  coming  to  it.  He  used  to  say  to  the 
country  gentlemen,  "  At  London  you  are  like  ships  in  a  sea,  you 
look  like  nothing ;  but  in  your  country  villages  you  are  like 
ships  in  rivers,  which  look  like  great  things."  He  expressed 
also  the  same  opinion  in  parliament,  in  one  of  those  hcmely 
similes  he  was  fond  of: — "  Therefore,"  said  he,  "  as  every  fish 
lives  in  his  own  place,  some  in  the  fresh,  some  in  the  salt,  some 
in  mud  ;  so  let  every  one  live  in  his  own  place,  some  at  court, 
some  in  the  city,  some  in  the  country." 

George.  Then,  as  James  did  not  like  company,  I  suppose  he 
was  fond  of  reading,  and  tilings  of  that  sort? 
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Mrs.  31.  lie  read  much,  but  it  was  chiefly  on  controversial 
subjects :  lie  also  wrote  a  great  deal.  One  of  his  books  was  on 
the  duty  of  a  king;  but  I  fancy  his  works  are  more  valued  for 
their  curiosity  than  for  their  merit.  Next  to  controversy,  the 
thing  he  loved  best  in  the  world  was  hunting ;  and  he  car- 
ried it  to  such  a  violent  extreme,  that  he  led  his  poor  courtiers, 
who  were  not  equally  fond  of  it,  a  weary  life.  One  of  them,  in 
a  letter  that  has  been  preserved,  makes  heavy  complaints  of 
being  obliged  to  ride  with  him,  in  heat  and  cold,  dry  and  rain, 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  in  full 
career,  from  the  death  of  one  hare  to  that  of  another.  James 
built  a  small  hunting-palace  at  Newmarket,  and  established 
horse-races  there,  the  first,  I  believe,  that  were  known  in  Eng- 
land. He  had  also  another  hunting- seat  at  Royston  ;  and  when 
he  and  his  attendants  were  there,  they  consumed  all  the  pro- 
visions in  the  place,  and  made  such  a  bustle,  that  the  quiet  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  did  not  at  all  like  these  visitations.  The 
same  poor  courtier  who  complained  so  grievously  of  being 
dragged  after  the  hounds  tells  us  that,  in  one  of  these  hunting 
bouts,  Jowler,  the  king's  favourite  hound,  was  one  morning 
missing.  The  king  was  exceedingly  vexed  at  his  loss ;  but  the 
next  day  Jowler  reappeared,  with  a  paper  tied  to  his  collar,  on 
which  were  written  these  words : — "  Good  Mr.  Jowler,  we  pray 
you  speak  to  the  king  (for  he  hears  you  every  day,  and  so  doth 
he  not  us),  that  it  will  please  his  majesty  to  go  back  to  London, 
or  else  the  country  will  be  undone :  all  our  provision  is  spent, 
and  we  are  not  able  to  entertain  him  longer." 

George.     Was  not  the  king  very  angry  ? 

Mrs.  31.  I  suppose  not  very  angry,  since  the  writer  adds, 
that  the  matter  was  treated  as  "  a  reasonable  pretty  jest." 

3Iary.  I  think  it  was  very  clever  in  the  king  to  find  out  the 
secret  meaning  of  that  letter  about  the  gunpowder  plot.  Do  you 
know  who  wrote  the  letter  ? 

31rs.  31.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Sir 
Henry  Percy,  Monteagle's  dearest  friend ;  but  some  think  that 
it  was  written  by  Monteagle's  sister,  whose  husband  was  one  of 
the  conspirators. 

George.  The  worst  part  of  the  gunpowder  plot  was  its  being 
such  a  cowardly  contrivance.  It  served  Guy  Fawkes  right  to 
catch  him  just  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  31.     I  dare  say  that  you,  and  every  other  boy  in  Eng- 
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land,  think  you  are  doing  your  country  a  service  to  burn  him  in 
eifigy  every  fifth  of  November  ?  But  I  must  take  the  part  of 
Guy  Fawkes,  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  think  you  use  him  very  ill  to 
make  his  image  such  a  bundle  of  rags  as  you  commonly  do.  We 
are  told  that  during  his  trial  and  imprisonment  the  real  Guy 
Fawkes  was  always  richly  apparelled,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
the  people.  Some,  it  is  said,  were  especially  indignant  at  him 
for  "  taking  tobacco  out  of  measure ;"  tobacco  being  then  a 
novelty,  and  considered,  I  suppose,  too  great  a  luxury  for  a 
traitor. 

George.  Well,  then,  mamma,  if  nobody  will  give  me  a  fine 
coat  for  my  next  Guy  Fawkes,  I  promise  you  he  shall,  at  least, 
have  his  tobacco-pipe  as  well  as  his  dark  lantern.  But  did  gen- 
tlemen use  to  smoke  at  that  time  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Smoking  was  then  just  coming  into  fashion,  but  it 
was  never  introduced  at  court,  the  king  having  a  great  dislike 
to  the  smell  of  it.  He  used  to  say  he  had  no  notion  of  men's 
making  chimneys  of  their  mouths. 

George.  That  old  king  seems  to  have  said  a  great  many 
comical  things.     Can  you  recollect  any  more  of  his  sayings  ? 

Mrs.  M.  James's  jokes  were  often  but  very  dull.  I  will, 
however,  give  you  one  of  them  by  way  of  specimen.  A  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Lumley  was  boasting  to  him  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  his  family.  "  Hoot,  man,"  exclaimed  the  king,  in 
his  broad  Scotch,  "  I  did  nae  ken  that  Adam  was  a  younger  son 
of  the  Lumley  family." — Though  we  are  very  apt  to  ridicule 
James  for  his  folly  and  pedantry,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that 
we  owe  him  one  obligation,  which  it  would  be  very  ungrateful 
not  to  remember. 

Mary.     What  is  that  ? 

Mrs.  M.  It  is,  that  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  excellent 
translation  of  the  Bible  now  in  use.  Cranmer's  Bible,  having 
been  made  from  very  defective  Latin  translations,  was  in  many 
places  not  faithful  to  the  originals.  James,  therefore,  employed 
some  very  learned  men  to  make  a  translation  from  the  original 
languages, — the  Old  Testament,  you  know,  being  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  the  New  Testament  in  the  Greek  language.  Nearly  fifty 
persons  were  employed  about  it,  and  were  four  years  in  com- 
pleting it.  The  excellence  of  the  translation  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  though,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  which 
our  forms  of  speech  have  since  undergone,  many  expressions  iu 
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it  may  now  appear  unrefined  or  homely,  its  general  effect  is 
far  more  impressive  than  that  of  a  more  polished  translation 
would  be. 

Richard.  I  am  sure,  mamma,  that  I  like  the  Bible  better, 
and  I  dare  say  the  poor  understand  it  better,  as  it  is,  than  they 
would  if  it  were  written  in  fine  language,  like  modern  books. 

George.  Last  Sunday  I  saw  the  old  clerk  going  to  ring  the 
bell  for  prayers,  so  I  went  with  him  into  the  church,  and  lie 
showed  me  a  large  old  Bible,  which  he  said  was  English,  but  I 
could  not  read  one  word  of  it. 

Mrs.  M.  Because  it  is  printed  in  the  old  German  character, 
or  black  letter. 

Mary.  But  how  came  English  books  to  be  printed  in  the 
German  character? 

Mrs.  M.  When  Caxton  brought  the  art  of  printing  from 
Germany,  he  brought  with  him  the  types  used  in  that  country ; 
and  from  these,  and  similar  types,  all  English  books  were,  I 
believe,  printed,  till  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  the  Roman 
character  (the  one  now  employed)  was  adopted,  and  soon  en- 
tirely superseded  the  use  of  the  old  black  letter. 

George.  I  should  think  the  soldiers  and  sailors  must  have 
forgot  how  to  fight  under  that  peace-loving  king  James. 

3Irs.  M.  The  soldiers  led  idle  lives,  but  the  sailors  wrere  not 
without  employment.  The  increase  of  trade  and  commerce,  and 
the  frequent  voyages  to  America,  gave  them  something  to  do  ; 
and  in  this  reign  may  be  dated  the  establishment  of  the  first 
English  colonies  in  America.  James  also  took  great  pride  in 
his  navy,  and  built  many  large  ships. 

George.  Then,  instead  of  "  the  golden  days  of  good  Queen 
Bess,"  we  should  talk  of  the  golden  days  of  good  King 
James. 

Mrs.  M.  Many  of  the  improvements  that  had  been  introduced 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Bess,  as  you  call  her,  were  now  become 
common.  Among  these  was  that  of  bringing  coaches  into  general 
use.  The  first  coach  we  read  of  as  used  in  England  is  one  that 
Lord  Arundel  had  in  1.580;  but  in  the  reign  of  James  there 
were  even  hackney  coaches :  to  be  sure,  these  early  coaches  de- 
served to  have  been  called  waggons,  for  they  were  cumbrous, 
jolting  vehicles,  and  so  capacious  as  to  hold  eight  persons  corn- 
mod  iously. 

Mary.     How  were  they  all  packed? 
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Mrs.  M.  Six  persons,  three  on  each  seat,  sat  opposite  to  one 
another;  and  two  others  sat  back  to  back  on  two  stools  that 
faced  the  two  doors.  Sedan-chairs  were  brought  into  England 
in  this  reign,  and  first  used  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  good  people,  who  thought  it  degrading  to 
men  to  make  them  do  the  work  of  horses. 

Richard,  In  what  condition  were  the  poor  people  at  this 
time  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Though  James's  court  was  a  continual  scene  of 
discontent  and  misrule,  the  mass  of  the  people  appear  to  have 
lived  very  comfortably  under  his  reign.  By  discouraging  the 
thronging  of  the  higher  orders  to  court,  he  kept  many  of  the 
principal  families  of  the  kingdom  quietly  at  home,  where  they 
lived  both  frugally  and  usefully  amongst  their  tenantry.  There 
were  no  expensive  wars,  and  but  few  taxes.  A  contemporary 
writer,  speaking  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  says,  "  There  is  no 
stock  of  people  in  the  whole  world  where  men  of  all  conditions 
live  so  peaceably,  and  so  plentifully,  yea  and  so  safely  also,  as  in 
England."  We  are  also  told  that  "  the  houses  of  farmers  were 
often  furnished  with  a  garnish  of  pewter  on  the  cupboard,  three 
or  four  feather-beds,  with  as  many  coverlets,  and  carpets  of 
tapestry,  a  silver  salt  (salt-cellar),  a  bowl  for  wine,  and  a  dozen 
spoons  to  furnish  out  the  suit." 

Richard.  Why,  then,  the  farmers  in  James's  reign  were 
better  off  than  the  earls  of  Henry  the  Seventh  s  ! 

Mrs.  M.  James  himself  was  probably  the  poorest  man  in  his 
dominions.  Though  not  extravagant  in  his  habits,  he  was  al- 
ways embarrassed,  from  his  extreme  ignorance  of  the  value  of 
money,  and  from  his  thoughtless  profusion  to  his  favourites. 
The  queen  also  brought  great  expenses  on  him,  by  her  excessive 
passion  for  masques  and  all  kinds  of  shows  and  entertain- 
ments. 

Mary.     Pray,  mamma,  what  were  masques  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  were  a  kind  of  plays,  generally  performed 
by  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  private  houses.  The  queen  was 
passionately  fond  of  performing  in  these  masques,  in  which  the 
characters  had  little  else  to  do  than  to  display  their  fine  dresses 
On  one  occasion,  she  and  the  ladies  of  her  court  performed  a 
masque  in  the  character  of  Moorish  ladies,  and  had  their  arms 
ana  faces  blackened  in  order  to  look  like  Moors,  and  the  effect, 
as  we  are  told  by  one  of  the  spectators,  was  "  horribly  ugly." 
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Richard.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  more  about  that  good 
young  prince  who  died  ? 

Mrs.  M.  You  mean,  I  suppose,  prince  Henry?  He  is  al- 
ways spoken  of  as  a  very  extraordinary  young  man.  He  showed 
such  an  early  application  to  his  studies,  that  even  at  the  time 
when  he  was  seven  years  old  he  wrote  his  father  a  Latin  let- 
ter ;  and,  after  he  grew  up,  he  constantly  exercised  himself 
in  that  language,  by  corresponding  in  it  with  his  friend  Sir 
John  Harrington.  Although  he  was  fond  of  study,  he  did  not 
neglect  active  and  manly  exercises,  in  all  which  he  was  extra- 
ordinarily expert.  But  what  was  most  admirable  in  him  was 
his  great  judgment  and  discretion,  of  which,  though  he  died  so 
young,  he  gave  many  proofs.  When  he  grew  old  enough  to 
have  a  separate  establishment,  he  never  would  admit  any  one 
into  his  household  whom  he  did  not  believe  to  be  in  all  respects 
deserving  of  his  good  opinion.  He  was  himself  sincerely  re- 
ligious, and  a  strict  observer  of  all  pious  duties.  We  are  told 
that  he  kept  his  numerous  household  in  the  most  exact  order, 
that  a  glance  of  his  eye  served  instead  of  a  command,  and  that 
his  looks  alone  had  more  effect  than  the  sharpest  rebukes  of 
other  princes.  But  though  he  was  a  strict  master,  he  was  a 
kind  one.  He  was  warm  and  ardent  in  his  friendships,  and  a 
great  proof  of  his  sense  was  that  his  friends  were  always  well 
chosen.  He  had  great  anxiety  to  know  all  great  and  distin- 
guished persons,  and  he  cultivated  the  correspondence  of  many 
learned  men,  his  own  countrymen  as  well  as  foreigners. 

George.  How  I  wish  he  had  lived !  he  would  have  made 
such  a  glorious  king ! 

Mrs.  M.  If  his  after-conduct  had  corresponded  with  his 
early  promise,  he  would  indeed  have  made  a  glorious  king. 
And  yet  there  was  one  part  of  his  character  which  might  have 
occasioned,  had  he  lived,  great  national  evils.  This  was  his 
ambition  of  military  glory.  His  mother,  because  his  person 
had  a  real  or  a  fancied  resemblance  to  Henry  V.,  used  to  tell 
him  he  was  born  to  conquer  France  like  that  hero.  He  had 
probably  too  much  good  sense  to  let  his  understanding  be  misled 
by  such  a  foolish  prognostic :  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  indulged 
himself  in  many  visionary  schemes  of  future  prowess ;  and  he 
employed  persons  to  take  an  exact  survey  of  the  strength  and 
condition  of  the  fortified  places  in  France.  He  also  showed 
great    interest    in    everything    relating  to  sea-affairs,  and  went 
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several  times  to  Chatham,  to  examine  and  learn  all  he  could 
about  shipping.  He  loved  to  investigate  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstand every  subject,  and  was  never  satisfied  unless  he  could 
do  everything  well  that  he  undertook  to  do.  One  of  the  most 
admirable  qualities  of  this  extraordinary  young  man  was  his 
diligence  :  he  never  suffered  himself  to  be  idle. 

Mary.     What  made  him  die  so  young? 

Mrs.  M.  That  which  has  caused  the  early  death  of  many  an 
ardent,  high-spirited  youth  ;  a  too  great  confidence  in  his  own 
health  and  strength.  He  brought  on  a  fever  by  over-fatiguing 
himself;  and  when  he  was  so  languid  from  disease  that  it  was  a 
misery  to  him  to  move,  he  would  not  forego  any  of  his  accus- 
tomed duties  and  exercises,  till  at  last  he  became  so  ill  as  to  be 
unable  to  rise  from  his  bed.  The  ignorance  of  his  physicians 
completed  what  his  own  imprudence  had  begun ;  for,  instead  of 
ordering  him  the  proper  regimen  for  a  fever,  they  dosed  him 
with  rich  cordials  till  they  killed  him. 

Mary.  What  became  of  that  lady  whom  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
wanted  to  make  queen? 

Mrs.  M.  You  mean  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  whose  story  is  a 
very  melancholy  one.  It  was  her  misfortune  to  be  great-great- 
granddaughter  to  Henry  VII.  ;  for  being,  after  Mary  queen  of 
Scots  and  her  son,  nearest  in  relationship  to  the  throne,  she  was 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  both  Elizabeth  and  James.  James,  how- 
ever, when  he  came  to  the  crown  of  England,  behaved  kindly  to 
her  as  long  as  she  remained  unmarried.  At  last  she  married 
a  Mr.  Seymour.  For  this  offence  both  Mr.  Seymour  and  she 
were  imprisoned.  Though  confined  in  different  prisons,  they 
both  of  them  contrived  to  make  their  escape  at  the  same  time, 
and  hoped  to  join  each  other  in  some  place  of  refuge  abroad. 
Mr.  Seymour  was  so  fortunate  as  to  get  safely  into  Flanders ;  but 
poor  Lady  Arabella  was  retaken  in  Calais  road,  and  brought 
back.  This  renewal  of  her  captivity  preyed  so  much  upon  her 
mind  as  to  deprive  her  of  her  senses.  She  never  recovered  them 
again,  and  died  in  a  few  years.  Some  of  her  letters  have  been 
preserved,  which  show  her  to  have  been  an  amiable  woman, 
naturally  of  a  cheerful  temper,  and  very  far  from  having  any 
ambition  to  be  a  queen. 

Richard.  I  cannot  exactly  make  out  how  she  was  next  heir 
to  the  crown. 
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Mrs.  M.    The  shortest  way  to  explain  that  to  you  will  be  to 
make  a  little  table  of  the  Tudor  family. 

'Henry  VIII.,  father  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  ; 
Henry       Margaret,    married,    first,    James  IV.    of  Scotland;    secondly, 
the        J      Douglas,  earl  of  Angus.     She  was  mother  of  James  V.  and 
Seventh's  ]     of  Margaret  Douglas  ; 

children.     Mary,  married,  first,  Louis  XII. ;  secondly,  Brandon,  duke  of 
b     Suffolk  ;  and  was  mother  of  Margaret,  Lady  Dorset, 


Henry 
the 

Seventh's 

grand- 
children. 


Edward  VI. ; 

Mary; 

Elizabeth ; 

James  V.,  father  of  Mary  queen  of  Scotland  ; 

Margaret  Douglas,  mother  of  Henry  Darnley,  and  of  Charles 

Stuart,  who  was  father  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart ; 
Margaret  Brandon,  married  Grey,  earl  of  Dorset,  and  was  mother 
>    of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  of  two  other  daughters. 


IVince  Henry,  eldest  eon  of  James  I.    From  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  1622 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

CHARLES  I. 

(part  I.) 
Years  after  Christ,  1625—1642. 


Churles  I.  and  his  Queen,  with  Prince  Charles  and  the  infant  Princess  Mary. 
From  Vandyck's  Picture  at  Windsor. 

Charles  was  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age  when  he  ascended 
the  throne.  His  features  were  regular,  and  he  would  have  been 
handsome  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  melancholy  cast  of  his  coun- 
tenance. His  deportment  was  exceedingly  dignified.  During  the 
early  part  of  his  life  it  was  somewhat  ungracious  from  its  too  great 
stateliness  and  formality  ;  but  this  wore  off  as  he  grew  older. 

In  the  morality  and  regularity  of  his  conduct  he  set  a  good 
example  to  his  court  and  people :  he  was  moderate  in  all  his 
habits  and  his  expenses,  humane  and  gentle  in  his  disposition, 
a  man  of  kind  affections,  and  a  most  tender  husband  and  father. 
His  mind  was  highly  cultivated,  and  he  had  extraordinary  talents 
for  reasoning  and  argument  ;  but  through  his  indecision  of 
character,  he  seldom  acted  as  wisely  as  he  could  talk,  and  was 
often  swayed  by  the  counsels  of  men  of  far  inferior  capacity. 
His  temper  was  somewhat  hasty,  but  he  was  generous  and 
forgiving.  "With  all  his  many  fine  and  good  qualities,  he  had 
unfortunately  imbibed  prejudices  of  education  which  proved  fatal 
to  him  as  a  king.  He  had  too  high  an  idea  of  his  royal  pre- 
Exg.  X 
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rogative;  and  with  every  desire  to  do  right,  had  not  acquired 
any  just  perception  of  the  true  principles  of  government  or  policy. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  new  reign  much  po- 
pular dissatisfaction  prevailed,  chiefly  because  the  kin^  sur- 
rendered himself  entirely  to  the  control  of  Buckingham,  who, 
implacable  in  his  hatreds,  fickle  in  his  friendships,  imperious 
and  grasping  in  his  desires,  was  regarded  with  universal  dislike. 

The  king's  marriage  with  Henrietta  Maria,  sister  to  the  king 
of  France,  was  also  very  displeasing  to  the  people,  principally 
because  she  was  a  Papist ;  and  their  religious  feelings  were 
shocked  at  her  being  allowed  to  exercise  publicly  her  own  form 
of  worship.  She  also  offended  the  more  serious  part  of  the 
nation  by  the  change  which  her  elegance  and  gaiety  wrought 
in  the  manners  of  the  court ;  and  the  Puritans  found  less  to 
dislike  in  the  homely  vulgarity  of  the  late  Queen  Anne  of  Den- 
mark than  in  the  grace  and  beauty  of  Henrietta. 

It  was  a  great  error  in  James,  and  one  into  which  Charles 
also  fell,  to  be  occupied  with  abstract  speculations,  and  not  to 
see  what  passed  under  his  eyes.  Thus,  while  James  was  writing 
books  on  kingly  government,  he  never  perceived  that  the  house 
of  commons  was  no  longer  that  subservient  body  which  it  had 
been  in  all  former  reigns,  but  that  it  had  at  last  found  out  its 
own  strength,  and,  from  being  the  slave  of  kings,  was  now  able 
to  be  their  ruler.  Charles  also  had  been  equally  blind  to  this 
change,  and  was  not  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  he  was 
bringing  on  himself  by  his  rash  treatment  of  this  great  organ  of 
the  popular  voice.  The  first  year  of  his  reign  was  spent  by  him 
in  making  attempts  to  extend  his  authority,  and  by  the  com- 
mons in  trying  to  curb  it.  Provoked  by  this  opposition, 
Charles  hastily  dissolved  the  parliament ;  and  thus  the  king  and 
the  commons  parted  in  mutual  disgust  and  animosity,  and,  when 
the  new  parliament  assembled,  they  met  with  feelings  of  sus- 
picion and  dislike. 

In  1627,  Charles,  by  the  persuasion  of  Buckingham,  plunged 
into  a  war  with  France,  and  sent  some  troops  to  the  relief  of 
the  French  Huguenots  at  Rochelle.  Buckingham  had  the  com- 
mand of  this  expedition,  which  was  ill  planned  and  unskilfully 
executed ;  and  in  an  attempt  to  land  on  the  Isle  of  Rhe  he  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss. 

Another  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle  was  fitted  out 
In  1628,  and  Buckingham  went  to  Portsmouth  to  survey   the 
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preparations.  At  the  same  time  with  the  duke  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Felton  arrived  there,  a  Puritan,  of  a  melancholy  and 
enthusiastic  turn  of  mind,  who,  hearing  the  universal  complaints 
that  were  made  against  the  favourite,  persuaded  himself  that  he 
should  do  his  country  a  service  by  destroying  him.  His  chief 
motive,  however,  was  probably  that  of  private  resentment,  at 
having  been  disappointed  in  his  own  hopes  of  promotion  in  the 
army.  Felton  for  some  days  followed  the  duke  like  his  shadow, 
but  without  having  any  opportunity  to  effect  his  purpose.  At 
last,  as  Buckingham  was  passing  through  a  doorway,  and  turn- 
ing to  speak  to  Sir  Thomas  Fryer,  who  was  following  him,  an 
arm  was  suddenly  stretched  over  Sir  Thomas's  shoulder,  which 
struck  a  knife  into  the  duke's  breast.  All  this  passed  in  an  in- 
stant. No  one  saw  the  blow,  nor  the  person  who  gave  it ;  but 
the  standers-by  heard  Buckingham  exclaim,  "  The  villain  has 
killed  me  !"  and  saw  him  pull  the  knife  from  the  wound,  and 
fall  dead  at  their  feet. 

The  confusion  and  alarm  at  this  moment  were  very  great,  and 
every  one  rushed  forward  in  search  of  the  murderer ;  but  he 
could  not  be  found.  A  hat  only  was  picked  up,  in  which  a 
paper  was  pinned,  containing  some  writing  and  part  of  a  prayer, 
which  fully  proved  the  hat  to  have  belonged  to  the  assassin. 
Soon  afterwards  a  man  was  seen  walking  near  the  house  without 
his  hat.  This  man  was  immediately  known  to  be  Felton,  and, 
hearing  the  people  exclaim,  "  This  must  be  the  fellow  who 
lias  killed  the  duke  !"  he  calmly  said,  "  I  am  he."  It  appears 
that  he  had  tied  up  his  horse  in  some  place  near,  and  that 
after  the  murder  was  perpetrated  he  had  rushed  out,  intend- 
ing to  ride  off;  but  the  agitation  and  confusion  of  his  mind 
were  such,  that  he  could  not  recollect  the  spot  where  he  had 
left  his  horse.  He  had  been  wandering  about  in  search  of  it 
till  his  steps  unconsciously  brought  him  back  to  the  very  place 
from  which  he  was  trying  to  fly.  He  was  rescued  with  some 
difficulty  from  the  violence  of  the  bystanders,  who  would  have 
put  him  to  death  with  their  swords.  He  was  afterwards  tried 
and  executed. 

After  the  death  of  Buckingham,  Charles  placed  his  chief  confi- 
dence in  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  Lord  Strafford,  and 
in  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  first  was  a  man  of 
great  talents  and  of  a  strong  and  unbending  mind,  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  himself  and  his  master,  his  political  opinions  would 
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have  better  suited  the  despotic  times  of  the  Plantao-enets  than 
the  reign  in  which  he  was  placed.  Laud's  character  was  no  less 
ill  adapted  than  Strafford's  to  reconcile  the  wavering-  minds  of 
those  who  were  beginning  to  fall  off  from  the  established  church 
and  government.  He  had  an  overweening  opinion  of  the  rights 
and  claims  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  and  gave  great  offence  to 
the  Puritans,  who  accused  him  of  introducing  into  the  church 
service  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  religion.  He 
was,  however,  a  man  of  eminent  parts,  and  of  great  real  zeal  for 
Christianity. 

The  supplies  which  the  parliament  had  granted  since  Charles's 
accession  had  been  both  scanty  and  grudgingly  given ;  and  the 
late  king,  by  his  unthrifty  management,  had  left  the  treasury  in 
such  an  exhausted  state,  that  his  son,  though  frugal  and  regular, 
soon  found  himself  greatly  embarrassed,  and  wanted  money  to 
defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government.  He  had  been 
provoked  by  the  unbending  sturdiness  of  the  commons,  to  dis- 
solve the  parliament  a  second  time,  and  he  now  declared  a  de- 
termination to  govern  without  one  :  but  he  was  no  gainer  by  this 
imprudent  step,  for  his  necessities  soon  drove  him  to  procure 
money  by  many  arbitrary  and  offensive  means.  The  ex- 
actions of  the  Star  Chamber  were  enforced  with  great  severity. 
A  duty  called  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  had  been  heretofore 
given  to  the  reigning  monarch  as  an  especial  grant  from  the 
parliament,  he  took  upon  him  to  levy  on  his  own  authority.  He 
also  imposed  a  tax  called  ship-money,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  navy.  But  though  the  money  was  employed  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  demanded,  and  the  navy  put  into  a 
more  serviceable  condition  than  it  had  long  been  in,  still,  as  it 
was  considered  an  illegal  tax,  the  people  were  highly  irritated  at 
its  being  levied. 

Charles,  either  from  the  bad  advice  of  his  counsellors,  or  from 
the  too  high  opinion  lie  entertained  of  his  own  prerogative,  did 
many  wrong  and  impolitic  things  in  this  part  of  his  reign  ;  but 
he  had  received  great  provocation  from  his  parliaments,  who 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  showed  a  most  determined 
spirit  of  opposition  to  him,  and  misconstrued  all  his  actions 
to  his  disadvantage.  At  those  times  when  the  hastiness  of  his 
temper  drove  him  into  acts  of  impetuosity  they  called  him  tyran- 
nical ;  and  when  his  candour  and  goodness  of  heart  brought  him 
to  see  and  acknowledge  his  error,  as  he  often  did,  they  then   re- 
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presented  him  as  weak  and  pusillanimous,  and  were  encouraged 
to  press  their  claims,  and  drive  him  to  extremities. 

Things  were  in  this  state  in  England,  when  Charles,  with 
an  indiscreet  zeal,  tried  to  introduce  episcopacy,  with  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  into  Scotland  ;  but  the  Scots,  instead 
of  submitting  to  change  their  own  presbyterian  form  of  worship, 
drew  up  a  protestation,  binding  themselves  to  resist  all  religious 
innovation.  This  protestation  they  called  the  Covenant,  and 
every  person,  from  one  end  of  Scotland  to  the  other,  was  re- 
quired to  sign  it.  A  number  of  these  covenanters  next  formed 
themselves  into  an  army,  and,  placing  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  seized  on  some  of  the  king's  castles, 
and  hastily  fortified  the  town  of  Leith.  All  ranks  were  so  much 
inflamed  by  party  zeal,  that  even  ladies  were  seen  mixing  with 
the  lowest  rabble,  carrying  loads  upon  their  shoulders,  and  as- 
sisting to  complete  the  fortifications. 

The  king,  to  quell  these  disturbances,  marched  an  army  to 
Berwick,  and  negotiations  were  begun  between  him  and  the 
covenanters.  Charles's  visible  unwillingness  to  make  his  native 
land,  to  which  he  was  much  attached,  a  scene  of  bloodshed,  only 
served  to  encourage  the  Scots  in  their  stiff,  unyielding  spirit. 
He  was  soon  obliged  to  disband  his  troops  for  want  of  money 
to  continue  their  pay,  and  he  made  many  concessions  to  the 
Scots  to  induce  them  to  return  to  their  homes  in  peace.  This 
they  pretended  to  do,  but  they  soon  after  appeared  again  in 
arms;  and,  in  1640,  Charles  found  himself  in  such  a  distressed 
condition,  that,  after  an  interval  of  eleven  years,  he  once  more 
summoned  a  parliament,  in  hopes  it  would  grant  him  some  as- 
sistance. But,  as  soon  as  the  commons  met,  instead  of  paying 
any  attention  to  the  necessities  of  the  king's  affairs,  they  imme- 
diately entered  on  their  own  grievances. 

This  parliament,  after  it  had  sat  only  a  few  months,  the  king, 
in  a  moment  of  irritation,  dissolved, — a  rashness  of  which  he 
had  afterwards  but  too  much  reason  to  repent.  His  necessities 
were  now  so  great,  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  of  his 
ministers  and  courtiers.  With  the  greatest  difficulty  he  raised 
a  body  of  troops,  which  he  sent  against  the  Scots,  who  were  ad- 
vanced almost  to  Newcastle.  The  two  armies  met  at  Newburn, 
and  Charles's  troops  were  defeated.  He  was  thus  reduced  to 
greater  difficulties  than  ever,  and,  as  a  desperate  resource,  once 
more  summoned  a  parliament. 
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The  late  events  had  not  tended  to  put  the  commons  in 
better  humour  with  the  king  or  his  ministers ;  and  their  first, 
measure  was  to  impeach  Stratford,  who  was  more  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  Puritan  party,  because  he  had  himself  for- 
merly belonged  to  it.  Pym,  a  Puritan  and  an  active  leader  in 
the  house,  had  once  said  to  him,  "  You  have  left  us,  but  we  will 
not  leave  you  while  your  head  is  on  your  shoulders."  And  so 
well  was  this  word  remembered  and  kept,  that  he  was  brought 
to  trial  and  condemned  to  death,  although  he  made  an  excellent 
defence,  which  Whitelock,  in  his  Memorials,  gives  at  length  ; 
and  adds,  "  Certainly  never  any  man  acted  such  a  part,  on  such 
a  theatre,  with  more  wisdom,  constancy,  and  eloquence,  with 
greater  reason,  judgment,  and  temper,  and  with  a  better  grace 
in  all  his  words  and  gestures,  than  this  great  and  excellent 
person  did." 

The  king,  knowing  that  Strafford's  greatest  fault  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  was   his  attachment  and  faithfulness  to  himself, 
could  not  at  first  bring  himself  to  assent  to  the  bill  of  attainder 
passed  against  him,  although  the  queen  and  some  of  his  other 
advisers  besought  him  to  make  this  sacrifice  to  the  public  outcry. 
Juxon,  bishop  of  London,   alone  advised   him  by  no  means  to 
assent  to  the  bill,  if  his  conscience  did  not  approve  of  it.     Straf- 
ford himself  wrote  to  the  king,  entreating  him,  for  the  sake  of 
public  peace,  no  longer  to  defer  his  assent  to  it,  and  ended  his 
letter  thus : — "  My  consent  will  more  acquit  you  to  God  than 
all  the  world  can  do  besides.     To  you  I  can  resign   the  life  of 
this   world    with    all    imaginable    cheerfulness."      He   perhaps 
thought   that  this   letter  would  rather  plead   for  his  life  than 
against  it ;  and  he  seemed  greatly  surprised,  and  for  the  moment 
overcome,  when  he  was  informed  that  the  king  had  actually  con- 
sented to  his  execution.     But  he  might  have  pitied  rather  than 
have  blamed   his  sovereign,   could  he  have  known  how  much 
present  grief  and  after  remorse  he  endured,  from  allowing  his 
consent  to  the  death  of  his  faithful  friend  and  servant  to  be  thus 
extorted  from  him.     Indeed,   none   of  Charles's  own  sufferings 
ever  gave  him  so  severe  a  pang.     Unwilling  to  give  a  personal 
assent  to  the  bill  which  deprived  him  of  this  valued  servant,  he 
had  commissioned  four  lords  to  sign  it ;  and  he  afterwards  sent 
a  letter  to  the  peers,  entreating  them  to  confer  with  the  commons 
for  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence,  or  at  least  to  obtain  some  delay. 
But  the  enemies  of  Strafford  were  inexorable.     He  was  executed 
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May  12,  1C41  ;  and  though  the  proceedings  which  led  to  his 
death  had  been  far  more  violent  and  inexcusable  than  any  act 
which  the  king  had  committed,  yet  they  were  passed  over  without 
much  public  censure. 

A  little  before  Strafford's  death  it  had  been  resolved  by 
the  parliament  to  impeach  Archbishop  Laud  ;  and  he  was  in 
consequence  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  was 
detained  three  years  before  he  was  brought  to  trial.  The  par- 
liament confiscated  his  property,  and,  notwithstanding  his  age, 
he  was  treated  with  great  indignity,  and  his  imprisonment  made 
as  uncomfortable  as  possible.  Even  the  papers  which  he  had 
prepared  for  his  defence  were  taken  from  him. 

While  Strafford's  fate  was  pending,  and  the  king's  mind  was 
in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  a  bill  was  brought  him,  the  purport 
of  which  was,  that  the  parliament  should  not  be  dissolved,  pro- 
rogued, or  adjourned,  without  its  own  consent.  To  this  the  king 
assented,  without  considering  what  he  was  doing,  so  totally  was 
he  absorbed  in  grief;  and  by  this  thoughtless  act  he  completely 
fettered  himself. 

The  next  use  which  the  parliament  made  of  its  power  was 
more  commendable.  It  abolished  the  oppressive  court  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  redressed  some  other  grievances. 

The  king,  for  some  months  after  these  events,  remained  quite 
passive,  either  because  he  found  that  all  resistance  to  the  parlia- 
ment would  be  wholly  vain,  or  because  his  mind  had  not  reco- 
vered from  the  shock  it  had  received  from  Strafford's  death,  and 
was  on  that  account  incapable  of  exertion.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  lie  began  to  occupy  himself  with  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 
and  went  there  in  hopes  to  pacify  the  discontents  of  the  people  by 
yielding  to  all  their  wishes.  While  the  king  was  thus  employed, 
a  dangerous  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland,  so  that  factions, 
cabals,  and  insurrections  surrounded  him  at  once  on  all  sides. 

The  disturbances  in  Ireland  had  been  begun  by  Roger  More 
an  Irish  gentleman,  whose  object  was  to  expel  the  English  from 
that  island  :  but  the  flame  of  rebellion,  being  once  lighted,  raged 
more  furiously  than  he  had  intended  ;  and  the  Irish  suddenly 
rose  upon  the  unsuspecting  English,  and  massacred,  without 
distinction  of  sex  or  age,  all  but  the  few  who  could  take  refuge 
in  Dublin.  Shocked  at  these  enormities,  and  finding  himself 
unable  to  stem  the  fury  of  the  rebellion  he  had  raised,  More 
abandoned  his  country,  and  retired  into  Flanders. 
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Charles,  in  this  emergency,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  English  parliament,  who  raised  money  and  collected  ammu- 
nition on  pretence  of  the  Irish  service,  but  in  fact  kept  the  whole 
supply  in  reserve  at  home,  in  order  to  employ  it  against  the  king, 
in  determined  opposition  to  whose  authority  many  parties  of  very 
different  principles  were  now  united.  One  party  was  composed 
of  men  of  moderate  views,  who,  on  account  of  the  abuses  of  the 
royal  prerogative  which  had  taken  place,  thought  it  necessary  to 
use  strong  measures  to  check  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary 
power.  The  party  of  the  Puritans  aimed  at  more  than  this,  and 
insisted  also  on  the  destruction  of  the  hierarchy.  Republican 
principles  had  also  arisen,  which  sought  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  as  well  as  of  the  established  church. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  enter  into  every  particular  of  the  un- 
happy differences  between  the  king  and  the  commons.  Each 
party  becoming  more  and  more  incensed,  and  things  being  likely 
to  proceed  to  extremities,  the  king  withdrew  in  1642  to  York, 
taking  with  him  his  two  eldest  sons,  Charles  and  James.  Here 
the  chief  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  flocked  to  him, 
offering  their  services,  and  expressing  their  duty  and  attachment : 
for,  now  that  it  was  become  an  open  quarrel,  many  who  had 
shown  a  disapprobation  of  his  former  measures  condemned  the 
violence  of  the  parliament,  and  took  part  with  the  king.  The 
peers,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Essex  and  a  few  others, 
adhered  to  the  king ;  while  the  Puritans  took  the  side  of  the 
parliament.  The  royalists,  to  show  their  contempt  of  the  oppo- 
site party,  and  in  ridicule  of  the  formality  of  the  close-cropped 
hair  of  the  Puritans,  gave  them  the  name  of  roundheads ;  while 
they,  on  their  side,  gave  to  the  royalists  the  titles  of  cavaliers 
and  malignants. 

It  was  now  apparent  that  a  civil  war  was  inevitable ;  but  each 
party  hung  back  from  commencing  hostilities,  in  the  hope  that 
the  other  would  incur  the  blame  of  being  the  first  to  draw  the 
sword.  At  last,  the  king,  having  been  refused  admittance  into 
the  town  of  Hull  by  Sir  John  Hotham,  the  governor,  felt  him- 
self driven  to  the  necessity  of  taking  active  measures ;  and,  on 
August  20,  1642,  he  erected  his  royal  standard  at  Nottingham. 

The  next  six  years  of  our  history  comprise  such  an  eventful 
period,  that  it  would  take  us  too  long  to  proceed  with  it  now. 
I  will,  therefore,  reserve  the  remainder  of  this  reign  to  another 
chapter. 
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CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

George.  Ah  !  mamma,  I  fear  things  afterwards  went  on  very 
ill  with  that  poor  king-. 

Richard.  He  should  not  have  done  so  many  wron«-  and 
foolish  things.  His  dissolving  the  parliament  every  time  he  was 
angry  with  it  Avas  very  silly. 

Mrs.  Markham.  I  fear  the  temper  of  the  times  was  such, 
that  the  very  best  and  wisest  king  that  ever  reigned  would  have 
found  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  himself  on  his  throne. 

George.  I  don't  think  the  parliament  would  have  dared  to 
have  been  so  provoking  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  knew  how  to 
keep  them  in  order. 

Mrs.  M.  She  certainly,  as  you  say,  kept  people  in  order,  and 
this  was  chiefly  because  she  had  that  decision  of  character  which 
Charles  wanted,  and  without  which  no  ruler  can  govern  the  mul- 
titude. Yet  Charles  was  a  sufferer  by  her  conduct.  Much  of 
the  subsequent  discontents  were  owing  to  her  having  made 
stretches  of  prerogative,  which,  though  they  were  at  once  unjust 
and  impolitic,  yet  were  unfortunately  considered  by  Charles  as 
being  natural  rights  of  the  crown,  which  he  could  not  fairly  be 
expected  to  abandon. 

George.  Was  that  a  picture  of  King  Charles's  Lord  Straf- 
ford which  we  saw  last  summer  in  Yorkshire  ? 

Mrs.  M.  It  was ;  if  you  mean  a  large  picture  we  saw  at 
Lord  Fitzwilliam's  of  a  dignified-looking  man,  with  a  dark,  stern 
countenance  and  piercing  eyes,  dictating  to  a  secretary  who  is 
writing  at  a  table.  The  picture  is  by  Vandyke,  one  of  the  most 
excellent  of  all  portrait-painters. 
Mary.     Was  he  an  Englishman  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No ;  he  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  was  invited 
here  by  Charles  L,  and  painted  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
personages  of  the  court.  All  his  portraits  are  remarkable  for 
their  extraordinary  grace  and  elegance ;  but  whether  that  was 
owing  to  the  skill  of  the  painter,  or  that  he  was  fortunate  in 
those  who  sat  to  him,  is  more  than  I  can  pretend  to  tell  you. 
Charles  was  an  admirer  of  paintings,  and  was  also  a  good  judge 
of  them,  and  had  made  the  finest  collection  of  pictures  at  that 
time  in  Europe. 

Richard      Can  it  be  seen  now? 
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Mrs.  31.     No ;  at  his  death  it  was  dispersed. 
George.     I  am  sorry  for  that ;  for  there  is  nothing  I  like  so 
much  as  the  seeing  collections  of  pictures,  and  collections  of 
curiosities,  and  those  kind  of  things. 

3Irs.  31.  The  earliest  museum,  or  collection  of  curiosities, 
known  in  England,  was  made  in  this  reign,  by  John  Tradescant, 
the  king's  gardener. 

George.  I  should  like  to  see  what  were  thought  curiosities 
two  hundred  years  ago. 

Mrs.  31.  That  you  may  easily  do  when  you  go  to  Oxford  ; 
for  old  Tradescant's  collection,  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  it,  is 
preserved  there  in  the  Ashmole  museum.  Several  years  ago,  a 
living  curiosity  of  this  reign  was  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of 
Lambeth  palace.  It  was  a  tortoise  which  had  belonged  to  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  which  lived  till  1753,  when  it  was  killed  by 
an  accident. 

Richard.  Poor  tortoise !  I  wish  it  had  lived  long  enough  for 
me  to  see  it. 

Mrs.  31.  Laud's  ill-timed  zeal  was  most  prejudicial  to  the 
king,  and  encouraged  him  in  all  those  arbitrary  notions  which 
he  was  but  too  ready  to  indulge,  and  which  often  led  him  into 
acts  of  imprudence  that  greatly  irritated  the  public  mind.  To 
give  you  an  example  of  the  extreme  severity  which  was  at  that 
time  used  even  on  the  most  trifling  occasions,  I  will  tell  you  a 
story  I  have  read  of  a  citizen  who  quarrelled  with  some  noble- 
man's servant.  The  servant  showing  his  master's  badge,  which 
happened  to  be  a  swan,  upon  his  sleeve,  the  other  replied,  "  He 
did  not  care  for  that  goose."  For  these  words  he  was  summoned 
before  the  Star  Chamber,  and  severely  fined  for  having  insulted 
a  nobleman's  crest,  by  calling  a  swan  a  goose. 

Mary.  There  was  some  poor  princess  you  told  us  of  in  King 
James's  reign,  who  was  driven  from  her  kingdom.  What  became 
of  her  ? 

Mrs.  M.  You  mean  James's  daughter,  whose  husband,  the 
elector  palatine,  was,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  chosen  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  afterwards  lost  both  that  kingdom  and  his  own 
principality,  and  took  refuge  with  his  family  in  Holland.  The 
eldest  son  was  drowned  by  accident  in  one  of  the  canals  in  Hol- 
land. Their  next,  I  think  his  name  was  Charles,  came  over  to 
England,  and  taking  tne  popular  side,  sat  very  contentedly  in 
parliament,  while  his  two  brothers,  Maurice  and  Rupert,  were 
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fighting-  in  the  king's  army.  Prince  Rupert  would  have  done 
the  king  signal  service,  if  his  rashness  had  not  commonly  coun- 
teracted all  the  effects  of  his  invincible  bravery.  He  lived  to  be 
a  very  old  man,  and  devoted  himself  in  his  latter  years  to  the 
study  of  chemistry.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  kind  of  en- 
graving called  mezzotinto.  It  is  said  that  he  was  led  to  the 
discovery  by  observing  the  effect  of  rust  on  an  old  gun  which 
one  of  his  soldiers  was  cleaning.  Rupert  and  his  brothers  died 
without  children  ;  but  they  had  a  sister,  Sophia,  who  married 
the  elector  of  Hanover,  and  when  all  the  unfortunate  family  of 
Stuart  were  either  dead  or  exiled,  her  son  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  England,  and  was  our  king  George  I. 

Mary.  But,  mamma,  you  have  not  yet  told  us  what  became 
of  the  princess ! 

Mrs.  M.  Although  her  husband  had  lost  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  she  still  retained  the  title  of  queen.  After  she  became 
a  widow,  she  privately  married  Lord  Craven,  a  nobleman  who 
seems  to  have  had  more  of  the  knight-errant  about  him  than  any 
one  else  since  the  days  of  the  Black  Prince.  He  had  early 
attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  elector  palatine,  and  in  all 
the  battles  which  were  fought  to  regain  the  palatinate  displayed 
the  enthusiasm  and  bravery  of  an  ancient  hero.  His  clevoted- 
ness  to  the  queen  was  most  romantic.  The  house  in  which  he 
lived,  near  Drury-lane,  is  now  a  public-house ;  and,  either  in 
honour  or  in  derision  of  his  passion  for  her,  had  not  long  since, 
and  perhaps  still  has,  the  sign  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia's  head. 

Richard.  I  hope,  to-morrow,  you  will  give  us  the  history  of 
the  war  between  Charles  and  the  parliament.  The  king,  I 
know,  was  at  the  head  of  his  own  party :  but  pray  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  other  ? 

Mrs.  M.  It  will  not  be  very  easy  to  say  who  was  the  head, 
when  there  were  so  many  leaders.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
amiss  to  give  you  some  account  of  those  who  were  most  distin- 
guished. Pym  and  Hampden  were  two  of  the  most  active 
speakers  in  the  house,  and  they  were,  perhaps,  the  persons  who 
chiefly  excited  the  people  against  the  king.  Hampden  was  a  man 
of  great  abilities,  of  good  private  character,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  he  acted  from  conscientious  motives.  Sir  Henry  Vane 
was  another  promoter  of  the  popular  cause,  and  had  first  engaged 
in  it  to  gratify  a  private  pique  against  Lord  Strafford.  He  was 
a  man  of  quick  parts,  but  of  no  principle.     He  entangled  him- 
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self  much  in  theological  discussions,  and  was  the  founder  of  a 
very  fanatical  sect  amongst  the  Puritans,  who  called  themselves 
Seekers. 

One  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  parliamentarians  Mas  Sir 
Bulstrode  Whitelock,  a  man  of  great  moderation  and  integrity, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  wrote  some  memorials 
of  his  own  times,  which  are  more  useful  than  amusing,  being 
little  more  than  a  daily  journal  of  events. 

Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  pass  by  John  Lilburn,  a  violent-tem- 
pered, turbulent  man,  memorable  for  having  attacked  all  parties 
by  turns  in  very  abusive  writings  and  harangues,  and  for  having 
been  persecuted  by  them  all  ! 

Richard.  But,  mamma,  you  have  forgot  Oliver  Cromwell  ! 
I  thought  he  had  been  the  greatest  man  of  them  all ! 

Mrs.  M.  So  he  was  afterwards ;  but  at  the  berrinninjr  of  the 
civil  commotions  he  was  rather  a  follower  than  a  leader  of  fac- 
tion. He  was  born  at  Huntingdon,  and  of  the  younger  branch 
of  a  good  family.  There  is  a  curious  story  told  of  a  narrow 
escape  he  had  when  an  infant,  from  the  mischievous  tricks  of  a 
monkey. 

Mary.     Pray,  mamma,  will  you  tell  us  the  story  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  had  been  taken  by  his  father  and  mother  to  his 
grandfather's,  old  Sir  Henry  Cromwell's,  at  Hinchinbroke ;  and 
while  his  nurse  was  out  of  the  way,  a  great  monkey,  which  was 
allowed  to  run  loose  about  the  house,  snatched  him  out  of  the 
cradle,  and  ran  with  him  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  where  it  was 
seen  dancing  about  with  the  child  in  its  arms,  to  the  great  terror 
of  the  whole  family,  particularly,  as  you  may  suppose,  of  his 
father  and  mother.  It  was  impossible  to  attempt  to  catch  the 
animal ;  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  place  feather- 
beds  and  carpets  all  round  the  house,  for  the  child  to  fall  on  in 
case  the  monkey  should  let  him  drop.  However,  after  some 
time,  the  creature  returned  down  into  the  house  by  the  way  it  had 
got  up,  and  brought  the  child  back  in  safety.  Cromwell,  from 
a  boy,  was  remarkable  for  bodily  and  intellectual  vigour.  He 
first  applied  himself  to  the  law  ;  but  it  was  too  sedentary  a  study 
to  suit  his  active  disposition.  He  then  took  a  farm  near  St. 
Ives;  but,  turning  Puritan,  distinguished  himself  more  as  a 
preacher  and  expounder  of  Scripture  than  as  a  farmer.  He  was 
first  in  parliament  in  1626,  and  was  a  warm  opposer  of  the 
crevn.     Finding  his  circumstances  much  impaired,   he  agreed 
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with  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig,  Hampden,  and  some  other  disaffected 
persons,  to  leave  England,  and  establish  a  settlement  in  America 
on  republican  principles.  They  and  their  families  were  already 
embarked,  and  the  ships  were  on  the  point  of  sailing-,  when  the 
king,  in  an  evil  hour,  was  advised  to  issue  a  proclamation  for- 
bidding their  departure. 

Richard.  I  am  sure  that  was  very  bad  advice,  whoever 
gave  it. 

Mrs.  M.  Cromwell  must  have  been  a  man  of  most  extraor- 
dinary powers  to  attain  the  wonderful  influence  over  people's 
minds  which  he  seems  to  have  possessed ;  for  he  had  none  of 
that  address  or  pleasing  exterior  which  is  generally  necessary  to 
obtain  popularity.  He  was  also  a  sloven  in  his  attire,  which 
was  the  more  conspicuous  at  a  time  when  gentlemen's  dress  was 
unusually  graceful  and  becoming.  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  a  roy- 
alist, who  wrote  some  memoirs,  thus  describes  Cromwell : — 
"  The  first  time  that  ever  I  took  notice  of  him  was  in  November, 
1640.  When  I  came  one  morning  to  the  house,  I  perceived  a 
gentleman  speaking,  very  ordinarily  appareled  ;  for  it  was  a 
plain  suit,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  an  ill  country 
tailor.  His  linen  was  plain,  and  not  very  clean,  and  I  remember 
a  speck  of  blood  upon  his  band  :  his  stature  was  of  a  good  size ; 
his  countenance  swollen  and  reddish :  his  voice  harsh  and  un- 
tuneable,  and  his  eloquence  full  of  fervour."  Cromwell's  ap- 
pearance, however,  was  afterwards  improved ;  for  the  same  Sir 
Philip  Warwick  says,  "  I  lived  to  see  this  very  gentleman,  by 
multiplied  good  successes,  and  by  real  (though  usurped)  power, 
having  had  a  better  tailor,  and  more  converse  amongst  good 
company,  appear  of  a  great  and  majestic  deportment,  and  comely 
presence." 

George.  As  the  parliament  was  made  of  nothing  but  Puri- 
tans, and  those  sort  of  people,  what  did  they  do  for  generals 
when  they  came  to  fighting  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  Puritans,  "  and  those  sort  of  people,"  when 
they  became  a  little  inured  to  war,  made  very  good  soldiers; 
their  officers  were  brave  and  determined ;  and  the  parliament 
had  as  good  generals  as  the  king.  Lord  Essex  and  Sir  Thomas, 
afterwards  lord,  Fairfax,  had  the  chief  command.  Both  were 
honest  and  well-intentioned  men,  and  began  by  seeking  to  re- 
strain the  power  of  the  crown,  not  to  destroy  it.  But  they 
found  themselves  hurried  on  at  last,  by  the  fever  of  the  times,  to 
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adopt  measures  which  they  would  have  shrunk  from  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

Richard.     "Who  were  the  king's  best  generals  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Prince  Rupert  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best,  though 
he  was  in  some  respects  inferior  to  the  marquis  of  Newcastle, 
who,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  tore  himself  from  the  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  a  literary  and  domestic  life,  to  serve  his  master  in  the 
hour  of  need.  Newcastle  was  a  man  of  great  power,  as  well  in 
council  as  in  war.  His  high  character,  both  public  and  private, 
induced  many  persons  to  join  the  king's  army  ;  and  while  he  held 
the  command  of  it  the  royal  cause  prospered.  Seymour,  Lord 
Hertford,  was  another  nobleman,  who,  although  he  never,  I  be- 
lieve, had  any  high  command  in  the  army,  was  yet  a  great  ac- 
cession to  it.  It  was  he  who,  when  he  was  Mr.  Seymour,  had 
been  imprisoned  for  marrying  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  and  had 
escaped  abroad.  I  rather  think  he  returned  to  England  on  Lady 
Arabella's  death.  At  all  events,  wherever  he  lived,  he  devoted 
himself,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  to  a  literary  and 
retired  life.  He  was  universally  looked  up  to  as  a  man  of  ex- 
alted character  and  abilities.  Though  he  had  no  cause  to  love 
the  house  of  Stuart,  yet,  in  the  time  of  its  necessities,  he  stood 
forward  in  its  service,  and  exchanged  his  happy  seclusion  for  the 
turmoil  of  Charles's  court.  He  was  made  governor  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  employed  his  fortune  and  influence  in  procuring 
soldiers  for  the  royal  army. 
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(in  continuation.) 
Years  after  Christ,  1642—1648. 


A  sea-captain  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 


John  Lilbourn. 


On  the  25th  of  August,  1642,  in  the  evening  of  a  very  stormy 
clay,  the  king  set  up  his  royal  standard  on  the  Castle  Hill  at 
Nottingham.  It  was  soon  blown  down  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  and  could  not  be  raised  again  for  some  days.  This  trifling 
circumstance  added  to  the  gloom  and  sadness  felt  at  that  mo- 
ment by  all  the  king's  friends.  Yet  many  roused  themselves  to 
exertion,  and  prepared  with  alacrity  for  the  hard  and  bloody 
conflict  which  lay  before  them. 

The  character  of  Charles  seemed  in  many  respects  to  have 
changed  with  the  times.  He  now  displayed  a  vigour  and  address 
which  astonished  those  who  knew  his  former  studious  and  in- 
active habits.  The  stateliness  and  formality  of  his  manner  was 
relaxed  info  a  more  free  and  engaging  deportment.  Even  the 
hastiness  of  his  temper  was  abated ;  and  he  who  had  formerly 
shown  an  extreme  impatience  of  injury  or  opposition,  now  sub- 
mitted with  exemplary  resignation  and  cheerfulness  to  the  neces- 
sities of  his  hard  condition.  One  fault,  however,  still  remained 
unchanged  ;    a  fault  which  had  already  involved  him  in  many 
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difficulties,  and  which  proved  in  the  end  the  chief  cause  of  his 
destruction  ;  —  I  mean  the  wavering  indecision  of  his  mind,  which 
led  him  to  a  continual  change  of  measures,  according  to  the 
last  opinion  he  heard. 

His  greatest  difficulty  was  to  raise  money ;  and  what  he  could 
obtain  was  chiefly  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  queen  found 
means  to  get  to  Holland  with  her  own  and  the  crown  jewels, 
which  she  disposed  of  in  that  country  ;  and  she  purchased  with 
the  money  thus  obtained  a  small  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  fleet  having  taken  the  side  of  the  parliament,  the  little  ship 
that  conveyed  this  supply  to  England  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  safely  over,  and  "escaped  being  taken  only  by  being 
run  aground  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  in  a  place  too  shallow  for 
the  larger  ships  which  were  in  pursuit  of  her  to  be  able  to  fol- 
low. The  cargo  was  sent  with  all  haste  to  the  king  at  York  ; 
who,  mustering  his  forces,  appointed  Lord  Lindsey  general  in 
chief,  and  Prince  Rupert  general  of  the  horse.  The  parlia- 
ment's armies  were  already  in  the  field.  Lord  Essex  com- 
manded in  the  south ;  and  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  son,  Sir 
Thomas,  were  generals  in  the  north.  From  this  time,  for  the 
next  six  years,  our  now  peaceful  country  suffered  all  the  horrors 
of  a  civil  war.  Garrisons  were  placed  in  all  the  towns,  and  the 
people  thought  of  little  else  but  sieges  and  battles.  There  was 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  kingdom  that  was  not,  at  one  time  or 
other,  the  scene  of  some  memorable  action. 

The  first  battle  was  fought  Oct.  3rd,  at  Edgehill  in  Warwick- 
shire. At  the  onset  Prince  Rupert  bore  down  everything  be- 
fore him ;  but  before  the  day  was  ended,  his  rash  imprudence 
lost  all  that  his  courage  had  gained.  The  two  armies,  after 
fighting  all  day,  remained  under  arms  during  the  night;  but 
the  next  morning,  after  facing  each  other  again,  they  retired 
from  the  field  without  renewing  the  fight.  The  loss  on  each 
side  was  equal,  and  neither  gained  a  victory ;  though  the  parlia- 
mentarians considered  themselves  as  somewhat  entitled  to  claim 
it,  because  the  king's  general,  Lord  Lindsey,  was  among  the 
slain. 

The  siege  of  Reading,  which  was  garrisoned  for  the  king, 
occupied  both  parties  for  many  months.  It  was  at  last  taken  by 
Essex,  in  April,  1643.  During  the  summer  the  royalists  were 
victorious  in  a  battle  at  Lansdown,  near  Bath,  and  in  another 
fought  near  Devizes;  and  the  parliament  had  a  great  loss  in 
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the  death  of  Hampden,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  skir- 
mish at  Chalgrave  field,  near  Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of  such 
exemplary  private  character,  that  even  his  enemies  were  con- 
cerned at  his  death.  The  king,  who  had  now  made  Oxford  his 
head  quarters,  was  desirous,  when  he  heard  of  his  being  wounded, 
to  send  his  own  surgeon  to  attend  him ;  but  in  the  interim 
Hampden  died. 

The  progress  of  this  unhappy  war  had  so  far  been  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  the  royal  cause;  and  had  Charles,  as  he 
had  at  first  intended,  proceeded  immediately  to  London,  where 
everything  was  in  confusion,  the  contest  had  probably  soon 
ended  in  his  favour.  But  instead  of  doing  so,  he  was  as  usual 
swayed  by  some  ill  adviser,  and  laid  siege  to  Gloucester,  a  town 
well  garrisoned,  and  which  was  resolutely  defended.  This  siege 
detained  him  so  long  that  the  parliament  recovered  from  its 
alarm,  and  collected  a  formidable  army  under  Essex,  who 
marched  towards  Gloucester,  and  soon  obliged  the  king  to  raise 
the  siege. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  royal  army,  which  was  chiefly 
composed  of  well-trained  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  officers 
who  had  many  of  them  been  accustomed  to  deeds  of  arms  in  the 
wars  on  the  continent,  commonly  proved  successful  over  the 
undisciplined  forces  of  the  parliament.  But  as  these  gained 
skill  and  experience,  they  became  superior  to  any  troops  that  the 
king  could  bring  into  the  field  ;  for  every  man  of  them  was  actu- 
ated by  religious  and  political  zeal,  and  entered  willingly  into  the 
service.  Charles  also,  during  the  course  of  hostilities,  was  often 
obliged  to  enlist  almost  any  soldiers  he  could  get,  and  amongst 
them  many  dissolute  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  ridiculed  the  pre- 
cise and  rigid  character  of  the  Puritans,  and  expressed  their 
contempt  of  them,  not  by  setting  a  better  example  of  what  was 
right,  but  by  showing  themselves  to  be  deriders  of  all  religion 
and  virtue.  Nothing  was  so  ruinous  to  the  king's  affairs  as  the 
conduct  of  these  men,  who  committed  all  kinds  of  violence  and 
excess ;  and  the  country  people  naturally  liked  that  party  best 
by  which  they  were  most  humanely  treated.  Charles  also,  in 
his  necessities,  was  glad  to  accept  of  the  services  of  many 
Papists ;  and  this  was  enough  of  itself  to  raise  a  great  prejudice 
asrainst  his  cause. 

The  war  was  now  prosecuted  with  great  vigour,  and  several 
battles  were  fought,  with  nearly  equal  success,  in  different  part? 
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of  the  kingdom.  The  parliament  finding  it  less  easy  than  they 
had  at  first  expected  to  crush  the  king,  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
Scots,  and  entered  into  what  was  entitled  a  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  with  them.  The  Scots  gladly  accepted  the  terms  of 
friendly  alliance  offered  by  the  English  parliament,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able,  by  thus  connecting  themselves  with  the  Puritans, 
to  overthrow  the  church  establishment  of  England,  and  to  set 
up  their  own  presbyterian  form  of  worship  in  its  place. 

The  king's  supplies  being  gathered  from  the  free-will  offerings 
of  his  loyal  subjects,  were  much  more  scanty  than  those  of  the 
parliament,  who,  having  in  their  hands  the  power  of  levying 
taxes,  used  it  without  reserve.  They  also  impressed  soldiers ; 
and,  in  short,  were  more  arbitrary  in  all  their  exactions  than 
the  king  had  ever  been  in  the  worst  times  of  his  government. 
These  means  enabled  them,  under  continual  defeats,  to  bring 
fresh  troops  into  the  field.  But  it  was  not  till  the  summer  of 
1644  that  they  gained  any  decisive  victory. 

It  happened  that  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  was  then  besieged 
in  York  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  Prince  Rupert  came  to  the 
relief  of  the  town,  and,  rejecting  the  advice  of  the  marquis  to 
wait  for  a  more  advantageous  time,  rashly  led  his  forces  against 
the  besiegers.  The  two  armies  met  at  Marston  Moor,  about 
nine  miles  from  York.  Each  party  by  turns  had  the  advantage ; 
but  in  the  end,  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  victory  declared  for 
the  side  of  the  parliament.  Prince  Rupert  retired  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army  into  Lancashire,  and  York  surrendered 
to  Fairfax.  The  marquis  of  Newcastle,  considering  himself 
deeply  injured  by  the  conduct  of  Rupert,  and  despairing  to 
benefit  a  cause  which  was  governed  by  such  inconsiderate  men, 
determined  to  abandon  it.  The  morning  after  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor  he  gave  up  his  command,  and  rode  immediately 
to  Scarborough,  where,  finding  a  vessel  on  the  point  of  sailing 
for  the  coast  of  Holland,  he  embarked,  willingly  exchanging 
the  sight  of  those  miseries  which  were  desolating  his  native 
land  for  poverty  in  a  foreign  country,  his  great  estates  being 
sequestered  by  the  parliament. 

In  the  west  of  England,  where  Charles  himself  conducted 
his  army  in  person,  the  campaign  proved  more  favourable  to 
him.  He  pursued  Essex  into  Cornwall,  where  the  people  were 
highly  zealous  for  the  royal  cause,  and  shutting  him  up  between 
Fowey  and  Lestwithiel,  obliged  nearly  his  whole  army  to  capi- 
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tulate.     But  this  success  availed  but  little  to  counterbalance  the 
defeat  at  Marston  Moor. 

Meanwhile  the  queen,  who  had  returned  to  England,  and  had 
been  with  the  king  for  some  time  at  Oxford,  believed  herself  in 
danger  from  the  great  dislike  with  which  she  knew  herself  to  be 
regarded  by  the  people.  She  therefore  retired  to  Exeter,  where 
her  youngest  child,  the  princess  Henrietta,  was  born ;  and  leav- 
ing her  there,  escaped  into  France. 

During  the  winter  of  1644  Charles  remained  at  Oxford. 
Though  there  was  not  peace,  there  Was  at  least  a  cessation  of 
arms,  and  the  country  had  rest  for  some  months.  In  this  in- 
terval a  treaty  was  begun  between  the  king  and  the  parliament, 
called  the  Treaty  of  Uxbridge  :  but  as  the  parliament  was  most 
exorbitant  in  its  demands,  and  the  king,  perhaps,  not  altogether 
sincere  in  his  concessions,  it  only  ended  in  making  both  parties 
more  distrustful  and  more  inveterate  against  each  other.  A 
growing  diversity  of  opinion,  both  in  matters  of  politics  and  of 
religion,  had  for  some  time  shown  itself  in  the  parliament ;  and 
a  religious  party  now  arose  of  men  who  called  themselves  Inde- 
pendents, who  rejected  all  qualifying  measures  that  were  pro- 
posed for  the  establishment  of  a  limited  monarchy,  and  declared 
themselves  openly  for  a  republic. 

Cromwell  was  the  chief  leader  of  this  party :  he  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  and  a  general,  and  it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  him  that  the  parliament's  army  had  been  at 
last  so  well  disciplined  and  organized.  Lord  Essex,  and  many 
others,  who  had  originally  joined  the  parliament  from  an  honest 
wish  to  redress  grievances,  and  had  been  insensibly  led  on 
farther  than  they  had  intended,  were  now  anxious  to  make  an 
accommodation  with  the  king :  but  they  were  overruled  by  the 
Independents ;  and  Cromwell  contrived,  by  his  cunning  and 
hypocrisy,  and  by  an  act  of  parliament  called  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance,  to  make  Essex  and  many  other  generals  resign  their 
commissions.  He  contrived  that  Sir  Thomas,  now  Lord  Fair- 
fax, should  be  appointed  general  of  the  army,  and  himself  his 
lieutenant-general ;  by  which  means  he  made  a  tool  of  Fairfax, 
who  was  an  honest,  easy  man.  If  things  went  well,  he  himself 
had  all  the  advantage ;  if  otherwise,  Fairfax  had  all  the  blame. 

On  the  return  of  spring  the  two  armies  were  again  in  motion, 
and  many  gallant  deeds  were  performed  on  both  sides.  Scot- 
land also  had  a  share  in  the  contest.     A  body  of  royalists  was 
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raised  in  that  country  by  a  young  and  gallant  hero,  the  earl, 
afterwards  marquis,  of  Montrose,  who  performed  many  brave 
actions,  but  was  defeated,  after  a  short  and  brilliant  career,  and 
obliged  to  retire  amongst  his  native  mountains. 

The  king,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  marched  northwards :  he 
took  Leicester,  and  was  returning  to  Oxford.  As  he  approached 
Naseby,  he  was  informed  that  Fairfax,  whom  he  did  not  expect 
to  meet  with  in  that  part  of  the  country,  was  within  five  miles 
of  him.  He  halted  and  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  he 
proposed  to  remain  where  he  was  till  the  rest  of  his  forces,  which 
were  dispersed,  should  be  collected  together  ;  but  the  eagerness 
of  Rupert's  temper  prevailed  over  the  better  judgment  of  the 
king,  and  persuaded  him  to  march  immediately  against  Fairfax. 
Rupert,  who  led  the  right  wing,  began  the  battle  with  his  usual 
intrepidity  and  success,  by  an  attack  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy,  took  Ireton,  who  commanded  it,  prisoner,  and  routed 
his  division  ;  but  he  afterwards  lost  his  advantage  by  pursuing 
the  fugitives  too  far.  The  king,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
main  body,  showed  himself  a  prudent  general  and  a  valorous 
soldier.  He  was  opposed  to  Fairfax,  and  would  have  over- 
powered him,  had  not  Cromwell,  who  had  attacked  and  put  to 
flight  the  left  wing  of  the  royal  army,  which  was  commanded 
by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  returned  to  the  assistance  of  Fair- 
fax. The  king's  troops  now  gave  way.  Charles  exhorted  his 
cavalry  to  rally,  by  calling  out  to  them,  "  One  charge  more, 
and  we  recover  the  day !"  But  the  day  was  too  far  lost  to  be 
recovered.  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  obtained  a  complete  victory  ; 
and  Charles  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  field,  leaving  his  ar- 
tillery and  baggage  a  spoil  to  his  enemies.  Amongst  other 
things  that  fell  into  their  hands  was  a  cabinet,  containing  copies 
of  the  king's  private  letters  to  the  queen,  which  the  parliament 
published. 

After  the  battle  of  Naseby,  the  king's  affairs  went  fast  to 
ruin ;  and  he  lost,  one  after  the  other,  almost  all  the  towns  he 
had  garrisoned.  He  himself  fled  into  Wales,  and  afterwards  to 
Oxford,  where  he  passed  the  winter. 

Newark  was  one  of  the  few  places  that  still  held  out  for  him  ; 
and  a  large  army  which  had  marched  out  of  Scotland  to  the 
assistance  of  the  parliament  was  now  laying  siege  to  it.  Charles, 
seeing  his  condition  desperate,  and  dreading  above  all  things  to 
be  made  prisoner  by  the  now  triumphant  parliament,  formed  the 
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unfortunate  resolution  of  throwing  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scots,  hoping  that  their  affection  for  their  native  prince  would 
be  revived  by  such  an  act  of  confidence,  and  that  they  would 
protect  him  from  the  insolence  of  the  English.  He  accordingly 
set  out  from  Oxford  one  night  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1646, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Ashburnham,  and  rode 
disguised  as  Mr.  Ashburnham's  servant,  with  a  portmanteau 
before  him.  As  soon  as  his  departure  from  Oxford  was  known, 
the  parliament  proclaimed  that  it  should  be  instant  death  to  any 
person  who  should  harbour  or  conceal  him.  He,  however,  pur- 
sued his  way  in  safety,  and  arrived,  on  May  the  5th,  at  the  Scot- 
tish camp  before  Newark. 

The  Scottish  generals  were  much  surprised  at  the  appearance 
of  the  king ;  and  though  they  affected  to  treat  him  with  respect, 
they  put  a  guard  upon  him,  and  made  him  in  reality  their  pri- 
soner. Their  preachers,  however,  could  not  restrain  their  zeal, 
and  often  insulted  him  to  his  face.  One  of  these  fanatics,  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  king,  reproached  him  severely,  and 
ordered  the  52nd  psalm  to  be  sung :  — 

"  Why  dost  thou,  tyrant,  boast  thyself, 
Thy  wicked  deeds  to  praise  ?" — 

On  this  the  king  stood  up,  and,  with  a  dignity  and  meekness  that 
touched  even  those  rigid  enthusiasts,  called  for  the  56th  psalm 
instead : — 

"  Have  mercy,  Lord,  on  me,  I  pray, 
For  men  would  me  devour  !" 

— which  was  sung  accordingly. 

The  Scots,  having  now  the  king  in  their  hands,  required  of 
him  to  send  orders  to  the  governors  of  Newark,  Oxford,  and  all 
his  other  garrisons,  to  surrender.  This  he  did,  and  the  soldiers 
and  officers  all  received  honourable  treatment  from  Fairfax.  The 
marquis  of  Worcester,  who  was  above  eighty-four  years  of  age, 
would  not  open  the  gates  of  his  castle  at  Ragland  till  reduced  to 
the  utmost  extremity,  and  was  the  last  man  in  England  who  laid 
down  his  arms. 

As  soon  as  the  parliament  knew  that  Charles  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Scots,  it  began  to  treat  with  them  for  the  possession  of  his 
person.  The  Scots,  after  some  delays  and  hesitation,  agreed,  on 
condition  of  receiving  400,000/.,  the  arrears  of  their  pay  due 
from  the  parliament,  to  give  up  their  confiding  king  to  his  inve- 
terate enemies. 

Y  8 
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A  private  letter,  communicating  the  information  of  this  dis- 
graceful bargain,  was  brought  to  Charles  while  he  was  playing  at 
chess ;  and  his  self-command  was  so  great,  that  he  continued  his 
game,  without  betraying  by  his  countenance  or  manner  that  he 
had  received  any  distressing  news.  In  a  few  days  he  was  given 
up  to  the  English  commissioners,  who  were  sent  by  the  parlia- 
ment to  take  him  into  their  custody ;  and  he  was  conveyed,  in 
the  month  of  February,  1 647,  to  Holmby,  in  Northamptonshire, 
one  of  his  own  royal  residences.  On  his  journey  thither  the 
whole  country  flocked  to  behold  him.  Those  who  favoured  the 
royal  cause  accompanied  his  march  with  tears  and  prayers  for  his 
safety ;  and  even  those  who  were  adverse  to  him  could  not  for- 
bear compassionating  his  fallen  state.  At  Holmby  he  was  treated 
with  great  civility  by  the  commissioners ;  and  he  selected  from 
amongst  them  Mr.  Herbert  and  Mr.  Harrington  to  attend  upon 
him  in  the  place  of  his  own  servants,  who  were  dismissed. 

The  king  being  thus  made  a  prisoner,  and  the  war  in  a  manner 
at  an  end,  the  parliament  was  desirous  to  disband  its  army.  But 
the  greater  number  of  the  officers,  having  risen  from  low  condi- 
tions of  life,  and  being  puffed  up  with  the  pride  of  success,  were 
little  disposed  to  return  to  their  former  obscure  stations.  The 
common  soldiers,  too,  were  exceedingly  discontented.  Cromwell 
secretly  encouraged  this  spirit  of  disaffection  till  it  arose  to  an 
absolute  mutiny,  and  the  parliament  was,  in  its  turn,  threatened 
with  a  revolt.  The  influence  of  the  moderate  party  was  also 
much  weakened  about  this  time  by  the  death  of  Lord  Essex,  who 
had  seen  with  regret  and  sorrow  the  unhappy  result  of  these 
political  changes  to  which  he  had  himself  so  largely  contributed, 
and  who  had  lately  become  no  less  anxious  to  restore  the  king's 
authority,  than  he  had  formerly  been  to  support  the  parlia- 
ment. 

But  the  restoration  of  the  royal  authority  was  the  last  thing 
desired  by  the  Independents,  who  now  saw  themselves  so  strong 
that  they  conceived  hopes  of  subverting  the  parliament.  Indeed, 
the  parliament  had  become  very  unpopular.  It  had  laid  much 
heavier  burdens  on  the  people  than  Charles  had  ever  done ;  and 
though  the  Star  Chamber  was  abolished,  yet  country  committees 
were  formed  instead,  which  fined,  imprisoned,  and  otherwise 
punished,  without  law  or  remedy.  And  thus  the  people  found  at 
last  that  in  their  eager  pursuit  of  liberty,  they  had  fallen  into 
worse  slavery  than  before,  and  that  the  tyranny  of  many  masters 
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is  far  worse  than  the  tyraninj  of  one ;  and  they  secretly  wished 
the  downfal  of  their  new  oppressors. 

After  the  king-  had  been  at  Holmby  some  weeks,  Cromwell 
formed  the  audacious  design  of  carrying  him  thence  by  force, 
and  sent  Cornet  Joyce,  with  500  men,  to  seize  him.  Joyce,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  tailor,  came  armed  with  pistols  into  the 
king's  presence,  and  told  him  he  must  come  along  with  him. 
The  king  asked  by  what  warrant  he  acted,  and  Joyce  answered 
by  pointing  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  a  fine  body  of  men,  drawn 
up  in  the  court-yard.  The  king  said,  smiling,  "  Your  warrant 
is  indeed  written  in  fair  characters,  and  legible ;"  and,  knowing 
that  resistance  would  be  in  vain,  immediately  consented  to 
accompany-  him,  and  was  carried  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
army  at  Triplow  Heath,  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Fairfax  was  too  honest  and  well-intentioned  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  secret  counsels  of  Cromwell,  and  was  astonished  at  the 
arrival  of  the  king.  The  parliament,  too,  when  they  heard  of  it, 
were  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation,  and,  beginning  to  see 
through  Cromwell's  hypocrisy,  resolved  to  commit  him  to  the 
Tower :  but  he  eluded  this  design,  and  hastened  to  the  camp, 
where  he  was  received  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  invested 
with  the  supreme  command. 

The  breach  between  the  army  and  the  parliament  was  now 
come  to  an  open  rupture,  and  Colonel  Eainsborough  marched  to 
London,  and  completely  reduced  both  the  parliament  and  the 
city  under  the  authority  of  Cromwell,  who  was  become  the  ac- 
knowledged chief  of  his  faction.  The  king,  meanwhile,  remained 
with  the  army,  and  was  far  more  comfortably  situated  than  he 
had  before  been  when  under  the  rigorous  confinement  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected  by  the  parliament,  or  under  the  insincere 
protection  of  the  Scots.  He  was  allowed  to  correspond  with  the 
queen ;  his  friends  and  his  chaplains  were  suffered  to  return  to 
him ;  and  he  was  permitted  the  use  of  the  Liturgy,  and  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church. 

In  the  autumn  of  1647,  the  king  was  brought  to  Hampton 
Court,  and  was  allowed  to  live  there  with  some  appearance  of 
freedom  and  royal  state.  Having  been  at  all  times  much  beloved 
by  his  friends,  he  now,  in  his  adversity,  became  an  object  of  re- 
spect and  admiration  even  to  his  enemies.  He  retained  all  his 
former  grace  and  dignity  of  manner,  and  had  acquired  a  very 
winning  gentleness  and  cheerfulness.      His  temper,  instead  of 
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being  ruffled  by  affliction,  was  calmed  and  moderated.  He 
seemed  as  if  he  had  ceased  to  struggle  with  misfortunes,  and 
piously  resigned  himself  to  the  will  of  God. 

While  he  was  with  the  army  he  was  allowed  to  see  two  of  his 
children,  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  who  were  under  the  care  of  Lord 
Northumberland.  At  one  time  they  were  brought  to  him  at 
Caversham :  another  time  he  was  permitted  to  spend  a  day  with 
them  at  Sion  House,  where  Lord  Northumberland  lived.  Crom- 
well, who  was  present  at  one  of  these  meetings,  confessed  that  he 
had  never  witnessed  such  a  touching  scene.  The  king  had  also 
during  this  year  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  second  son,  the 
duke  of  York.  The  duke  soon  after  made  his  escape  to  Holland, 
where  his  elder  brother,  the  prince  of  Wales,  had  been  sent  some 
time  before.  Mary,  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  had  been  married 
to  the  prince  of  Orange  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
and  the  little  princess  Henrietta  was  still  at  Exeter. 

An  attempt  was  made,  while  the  king  was  at  Hampton  Court, 
to  renew  the  former  treaties  wThich  had  been  set  on  foot  between 
him  and  the  parliament ;  but  the  terms  of  accommodation  in- 
sisted on  were  such  as  the  king  would  not  accept,  the  Puritans 
strenuously  insisting  on  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  and  the  king 
as  firmly  contending  for  its  support. 

The  Puritans,  who  all  set  themselves  up  as  competent  judges 
of  what  wras  proper  to  be  done  in  all  matters  both  of  religion 
and  government,  were  of  course  divided  into  a  multitude  of  sects ; 
and  in  the  present  interval  of  quiet,  the  soldiers  employed  them- 
selves in  religious  discussions ;  and  many  of  them,  who  fancied 
they  had  what  they  termed  a  call  of  the  Spirit,  set  up  as  preach- 
ers and  expounders  of  Scripture.  Charles,  having  been  told 
that  some  of  these  enthusiasts  entertained  designs  against  him, 
took  a  sudden  alarm,  and  privately,  with  three  attendants,  left 
Hampton  Court,  with  the  intention  of  flying  abroad.  He  reached 
the  coast  of  Hampshire :  but  not  finding  there  the  vessel  he  ex- 
pected, he  concealed  himself  for  a  short  time  at  Titchfield,  the 
house  of  the  dowager  Lady  Southampton.  Here  one  of  his 
attendants,  who,  it  is  supposed,  was  a  spy  of  Cromwell,  per- 
suaded him  to  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Hammond, 
the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Thus  he  prepared  for  him- 
self a  closer  prison  than  any  that  his  enemies  had  yet  found 
for  him. 

The  king  entered  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Nov.  13,  1647.     For  a 
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short  time  he  was  deluded  by  Cromwell  into  a  renewal  of  the 
former  treaty ;  but  on  refusing  to  accede  to  the  exorbitant  terms 
demanded,  he  was  placed  in  close  confinement  in  Carisbrook 
Castle.  His  situation  was  now  very  melancholy.  All  his  at- 
tendants were  dismissed,  except  Herbert  and  Harrington,  men 
who  had  formerly  been  greatly  prejudiced  against  him  ;  but  who, 
by  constantly  witnessing  his  virtue  and  piety,  had  become  faith- 
fully attached  to  him,  and  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  his  service. 

Colonel  Hammond  behaved  with  great  feeling  towards  his 
royal  prisoner,  and  allowed  him  every  indulgence  in  his  power. 
He  converted  a  place  called  the  Barbican,  outside  the  castle, 
where  the  soldiers  exercised,  into  a  bowling-green,  and  built  a 
small  summer-house  upon  it.  Playing  at  bowls  was  one  of 
Charles's  favourite  recreations ;  and  he  could  enjoy  from  the 
summer-house  a  better  view  of  the  sea  than  from  within  the  me- 
lancholy walls  of  his  prison.  A  part  of  the  day  the  king  con- 
stantly set  aside  for  his  devotions,  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
alone  writing  in  his  bed-chamber.  The  rest  of  the  day  he  em- 
ployed in  reading,  in  exercise,  and  in  conversing  with  his  two 
attendants,  who  were  both  of  them  accomplished  men,  particu- 
larly Mr.  Herbert,  who  had  travelled  much  in  Persia,  and  other 
countries  of  the  East.  The  forward  zeal  of  the  Puritan  preachers 
brought  some  of  them  at  this  time  to  Carisbrook,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  preaching  before  the  king;  but  he,  though  he  treated 
them  with  civility,  and  thanked  them  for  their  concern  for  his 
soul,  declined  hearing  their  sermons. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1648,  he  entered  into  a  new 
treaty  with  commissioners  sent  by  the  parliament,  which  had, 
for  a  time,  regained  some  of  its  authority.  Newport  was  chosen 
for  the  place  of  conference ;  and  Charles  left  his  prison,  where 
he  had  now  passed  ten  dismal  months,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Newport,  at  the  house  of  a  private  gentleman.  When  the 
king  met  the  commissioners,  an  affecting  change  was  perceived 
to  have  taken  place  in  his  aspect  since  the  preceding  year.  His 
countenance  was  pale  and  dejected  ;  his  hair  was  turned  white, 
and  it  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  to  see  his 
"  grey  and  discrowned  head."  These  words  are  taken  from  a 
sentence  of  his  own  in  a  sonnet  which  he  composed  about  this 
time. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  seeming  decline  of  his  bodily  powers, 
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those  of  his  mind  were  rendered  more  vigorous  by  adversity. 
During  the  conference,  which  lasted  some  weeks,  he  had  to  sus- 
tain alone  the  defence  of  his  cause  against  some  of  the  ablest 
speakers  of  the  house  of  commons.  All  avIio  were  present  were 
astonished  at  the  quickness  of  his  comprehension,  his  cultivated 
understanding,  his  eloquence,  and  his  dignity  of  mind  and 
manner. 

While  the  conference  was  going  on,  the  king  had  permission 
to  take  the  exercise  of  riding.  He  gave  his  word  of  honour  not 
to  quit  the  island,  but  he  was  so  slenderly  guarded,  that  it  almost 
appeared  as  if  the  parliament  wished  him  to  seize  some  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  escape.  This  he  was  importuned  to  do  by 
his  friends,  who  were  now  allowed  to  have  access  to  him ;  but 
he  rejected  their  advice,  saying  he  would  not  break  the  promise 
lie  had  given.  He  probably  also  may  have  deceived  himself 
with  the  hope  that,  as  the  treaty  was  now  drawing  towards  a 
conclusion,  he  would  soon  be  restored  to  peace  and  liberty  at 
least,  if  not  to  his  former  authority.  The  treaty  consisted  of 
several  articles,  to  all  of  which,  though  tending  to  the  abridg- 
ment of  his  prerogatives,  the  king  agreed,  two  only  excepted, 
one  of  which  was  for  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  and  the  other 
that  all  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  his  cause  should  be  declared 
traitors.  After  further  debate,  the  king  agreed  to  some  modifi- 
cation in  regard  to  episcopacy  ;  but  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  consent  to  the  last  article.  Indeed,  he  had  always  a  grateful 
sense  of  the  merits  and  sufferings  of  his  loyal  subjects  ;  and  when, 
about  this  time,  he  heard  that  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  some  other 
loyalists,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  an  unavailing  struggle  on 
his  behalf,  had  been  made  prisoners,  and  shot  by  Cromwell's 
orders,  their  melancholy  fate  drew  from  him  more  tears  than  ho 
had  ever  given  to  any  of  his  own  misfortunes. 

While  the  treaty  between  the  king  and  the  parliament  seemed 
thus  drawing  towards  a  favourable  conclusion,  Cromwell,  by  one 
daring  act,  annihilated  the  whole  power  of  the  parliament,  and 
destroyed  all  Charles's  hopes  of  peace  and  security.  He  sent 
Colonel  Pride,  a  man  who  had  formerly  been  a  drayman,  with  a 
body  of  troops,  to  surround  the  parliament-house,  a  little  before  the 
time  when  the  members  wrere  to  assemble,  with  orders  to  permit 
those  only  to  enter  who  belonged  to  the  Independent  and  republi- 
can party,  and  to  exclude  all  the  rest;  and  tins  he  called  purging 
the  parliament.  The  members  admitted,  who  were  between  fifty  and 
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sixty  in  number,  immediately  elected  themselves  governors  of 
the  kingdom,  and  declared  the  treaty  then  pending  with  the  king 
null  and  illegal. 

The  king,  two  days  before  this  attack  upon  the  house  of 
commons  by  Colonel  Pride,  had  been  once  more  seized  by  Crom- 
well's orders,  and  was  removed  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  a 
dreary  fortress  called  Hurst  Castle,  which  was  situate  on  the 
coast  of  Hampshire,  and  was  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea  at  high 
tide.  In  this  melancholy  place  the  king  remained  during  great 
part  of  the  month  of  December,  every  day  of  which  he  passed  in 
the  expectation  of  its  being  his  last,  being  prepossessed  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  brought  there  for  the  purpose  of  being  secretly 
murdered.  His  jailer  was  a  man  of  the  most  ferocious  appear- 
ance. No  person  was  suffered  to  attend  him  but  Mr.  Herbert, 
The  room  he  generally  sat  in  was  so  dark  as  to  require  candles 
at  noon-day,  and  the  only  recreation  he  had  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  narrow  sand-bank  that  joined  the  castle  to  the  main 
land.  But  even  here  his  natural  serenity  enabled  him  to  find 
amusement  in  watching  and  admiring  the  shipping  which  sailed 
past  his  prison. 

One  night,  in  the  month  of  December,  the  king  was  waked  out 
of  his  sleep  by  hearing  the  drawbridge  of  the  castle  let  down ; 
and  soon  after  he  heard  the  clatter  of  horsemen  in  the  court.  At 
first  he  was  much  agitated ;  and  when  Mr.  Herbert,  whom  he 
sent  to  inquire  the  cause  of  this  noise,  told  him  that  Major  Har- 
rison had  arrived,  he  was  the  more  alarmed,  because  he  had  some 
time  before  been  warned  that  this  Harrison  was  one  of  those  who 
harboured  the  design  to  assassinate  him.  At  length,  however, 
after  spending  some  time  in  prayer,  he  recovered  his  composure  ; 
and,  having  risen  and  dressed,  he  tranquilly  awaited  the  event. 
He  was  soon  informed  that  the  purport  of  the  major's  coming 
was  to  convey  him  to  Windsor ;  and  he  was  glad  to  leave  Hurst 
Castle  even  under  such  an  escort. 

He  was  four  days  on  the  road  to  Windsor,  and  during  the 
journey  received  from  all  ranks  of  people  many  proofs  of  sym- 
pathy and  respect,  which  greatly  cheered  him,  but  which  were 
very  displeasing  to  the  governing  faction.  On  his  journey  he 
rested  one  night  at  Farnham ;  and  amongst  the  crowd  who  came 
into  the  inn-room  to  gaze  at  the  king  was  Major  Harrison,  who 
till  then  had  appeared  to  avoid  being  seen  by  him,  and  had  been 
the  more  easily  enabled  to  do  this,  as  the  king  travelled  iii  a 
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close  coach.  Charles,  seeing  Harrison,  beckoned  to  him,  men- 
tioned to  him  the  warning  he  had  received,  and  asked  if  he  really- 
intended  to  murder  him.  The  major  replied,  "  that  the  law  was 
equally  obliging  to  great  and  small,  and  that  justice  had  no  re- 
spect of  persons  ;"  an  answer  which  was  not  calculated  to  remove 
the  king's  apprehensions. 

At  Windsor,  the  king,  though  kept  under  great  restraint,  and 
though  but  few  people  were  permitted  to  have  access  to  him, 
was  treated  with  civility.  His  mornings,  as  was  his  custom,  he 
spent  in  prayer  and  pious  exercises,  and  a  part  of  every  after- 
noon in  walking  on  the  long  terrace  of  the  castle.  During  the 
whole  two  years  of  his  various  imprisonments,  he  never  omitted 
taking  regular  exercise ;  and  to  this,  and  to  his  habitual  abste- 
miousness, and  the  religious  tranquillity  of  his  mind,  is  attributed 
the  singularly  good  health  which  he  enjoyed  during  that  melan- 
choly period. 

All  things  being  now  prepared  by  Cromwell's  artifices  for  the 
fatal  catastrophe  which  he  meditated,  the  king,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1649,  was  impeached  of  high  treason,  for  having  pre- 
sumed to  appear  in  arms  against  the  parliament.  When  he  was 
informed  that  he  must  prepare  for  his  trial,  he  said  little,  but 
was  heard  uttering  to  himself — "  God  is  everywhere  alike  in 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness."  He  then  retired  to  his  apartment, 
and  spent  some  time  alone  and  in  prayer.  Though  he  had  daily 
expected  a  sudden  and  violent  death,  he  was  not  prepared  to  see 
himself  arraigned  as  a  criminal ;  that  a  king  should  be  brought 
to  trial  by  his  own  subjects  being  till  then  unheard  of  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1649,  Charles  was  removed  from 
Windsor  to  St.  James's  palace ;  and  his  guards  and  attendants 
were  ordered  to  treat  him  as  no  longer  possessed  of  royal  dignity, 
and  to  call  him  merely  Charles  Stuart.  His  own  attendants 
were  forbidden  to  wait  on  him  at  table,  and  the  common  soldiers, 
in  their  dirty  armour,  were  appointed  to  bring  him  his  meals. 
Charles  was  much  shocked  at  this  mark  of  disrespect ;  but,  soon 
recovering  his  composure,  he  merely  said,  "  Nothing  is  so  con- 
temptible as  a  despised  king ;" — and,  to  avoid  the  disagreeable 
attendance  of  the  soldiers,  he  contented  himself  with  having  only 
one  or  two  dishes  for  dinner,  which  he  ate  alone  in  his  bedroom. 
One  favour  was,  however,  granted  to  him,  which  he  esteemed  a 
compensation  for  all  his  privations  :  this  was  the  company  of  his 
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attached  and  faithful  servant,  Dr.  Juxon,  the  strength  and  piety 
of  whose  mind  was  the  greatest  possible  support  to  his  afflicted 
master  in  this  last  and  trying  period  of  his  life. 

The  preparations  for  the  trial  were  soon  made.  Cromwell, 
though  it  was  apparent  to  every  one  that  the  whole  proceeding  was 
occasioned  by  his  own  ambition  and  personal  inveteracy  against 
the  king,  yet  still  could  not  forbear  his  accustomed  hypocrisy, 
and  declared,  in  a  speech  in  parliament,  that,  had  any  man  volun- 
tarily proposed  to  bring  the  king  to  punishment,  he  should  have 
regarded  that  man  as  the  greatest  traitor:  but,  added  he,  "  Pro- 
vidence and  necessity  hath  cast  it  upon  us.  When  I  was  lately  offer- 
ing up  prayers  for  his  majesty's  restoration,  I  felt  my  tongue  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  considered  this  supernatural  move- 
ment as  the  answer  which  Heaven,  having  rejected  the  king,  had 
sent  to  my  supplication."  So  shockingly  did  this  man  profane 
the  name  of  heaven  to  his  own  designing  purposes  ! 

On  the  20th  of  January  the  king's  self-constituted  judges 
assembled  in  Westminster  Hall.  Their  names  being  called  over, 
a  voice  from  among  the  spectators  called  out,  when  the  crier 
came  to  the  name  of  Fairfax,  He  has  more  wit  than  to  be  here ; 
and  when  the  king  was  said  to  be  accused  "  in  the  name  of  the 
people,"  the  same  voice  exclaimed,  Not  a  tenth  part  of  them. 
The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  fire  at  the  spot  from  whence  the 
voice  had  proceeded  ;  but  on  its  being  discovered  that  Lady  Fair- 
fax was  the  person  who  had  spoken  the  words,  they,  in  consider- 
ation of  her  sex  and  rank,  did  not  fire.  Lady  Fairfax  had  been 
an  ardent  politician,  and  had  fanned  her  husband's  zeal  against 
the  royal  cause :  but  now,  seeing  that  the  struggle  was  to  end 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  king,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  usurping 
Cromwell,  both  she  and  her  husband  were  dismayed  at  the  event, 
and  bitterly  repented  the  part  they  had  taken. 

Charles  was  brought  three  several  days  before  the  court  which 
his  accusers  had  created  to  try  him,  and  each  time  refused  to 
acknowledge  its  jurisdiction.  On  the  last  of  these  days,  January 
27th,  he  was  pronounced  guilty  of  having  appeared  in  arms 
against  the  parliament,  and  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded  on 
the  third  day  after.  The  king's  fortitude  and  serenity  never 
forsook  him  under  these  trying  circumstances ;  he  never  uttered 
one  reproachful  word  against  his  judges ;  and  even  when  the 
soldiers  were  excited  by  their  officers  to  insult  him  and  some 
even  to  spit  at  him  as  he  passed,  he  only  said,  "  Poor  souls ! 
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they  would  treat  their  generals  in  the  same  manner  for  sixpence." 
One  soldier,  instead  of  insulting  him,  uttered  a  blessing,  for 
which  his  officer  struck  him  to  the  ground.  The  king,  observing 
it,  said,  "  The  punishment,  methinks,  exceeds  the  offence." 
When  he  had  returned  to  his  apartments  at  St.  James's,  he 
retired  into  his  room  with  Dr.  Juxon,  and  told  Mr.  Herbert  to 
refuse  admittance  to  all  persons  coming  to  take  leave  of  him ; 
adding,  "My  time  is  short  and  precious,  and  I  am  desirous  to 
improve  it  the  best  I  may  in  preparation.  I  hope  those  who 
love  me  will  not  take  it  ill  that  they  have  not  access  to  me.  The 
best  office  they  can  now  do  me  is  to  pray  for  me." 

A  scaffold  was  erected  in  front  of  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  and 
on  January  30,  1649,  he  Mas  brought  there,  attended  by  Juxon 
and  Herbert ;  but  the  latter  was  so  much  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  that  the  whole  melancholy  office  of  assisting  the  king  in 
his  last  moments  devolved  on  the  aged  bishop. 

On  the  scaffold  the  king  declared  himself  innocent  towards  his 
people,  but  acknowledged  himself  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God ; 
and  that  the  consent  which  he  had  once  given  to  the  execution 
of  an  unjust  sentence  was  now  deservedly  punished  by  an  unjust 
sentence  inflicted  on  himself;  so  heavily  did  the  death  of  Straf- 
ford still  press  upon  his  heart.  Juxon  then  assisted  him  to 
unrobe.  The  king,  just  before  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block, 
turned  to  him  and  said,  "  Remember  !"  An  executioner,  whose 
face  was  concealed  by  a  mask,  then  struck  off  his  head,  and, 
holding  it  up,  said,  "  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor !" 

This  bloody  spectacle  seemed  to  cause  a  sudden  revulsion  in 
the  minds  of  all  spectators,  who  felt  as  much  surprised  and  shocked 
as  if  the  catastrophe  they  witnessed  had  been  unexpected.  Those 
who  heard  of  it  wondered  what  they  had  been  about,  to  permit 
such  an  atrocious  act  to  take  place.  Grief,  indignation,  and 
astonishment  struck  on  every  heart,  except  on  those  of  the 
hardened  and  guilty  perpetrators. 

Immediately  after  the  execution,  Juxon  was  called  on  to  de- 
clare the  meaning  of  that  mysterious  word  Remember.  The 
good  old  man  replied  that  it  was  meant  to  enforce  the  king's 
earnest  injunction  that  he  would  exhort  the  prince,  his  son,  to 
forgive  his  father's  murderers. 

Charles  was  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  his  reign.  He  married  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.,  king  of  France. 
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Their  children  were  — 

Charles,  prince  of  Wales  ; 

James,  duke  of  York  ; 

Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester  ; 

Mary,  married  the  prince  of  Orange ; 

Elizabeth,  died  young ; 

Henrietta,  afterwards  duchess  of  Orleans. 

They  had  also  a  daughter,  who  scarcely  lived  beyond  infancy. 

The  prince  of  Wales  was  eighteen  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death.  He  and  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  two 
years  younger,  were  then  in  Holland.  Henrietta,  a  child  of  four 
years  old,  was  in  France.  Henry  and  Elizabeth  were  still  in 
England,  and  the  king  had  been  permitted  to  see  them,  and  take 
leave  of  them,  the  day  before  his  death. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Mary.  How  glad  I  am  that  those  wicked  parliament  people 
let  that  poor  king  see  his  children  once  more ! 

Mrs.  Markham.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  was  only  seven  years 
old,  and  his  father  said  to  him,  as  he  sat  upon  his  knee,  "  Mark, 
my  child,  what  I  say :  they  will  cut  off  my  head,  and,  when  I 
am  dead,  they  will  want,  perhaps,  to  make  thee  king ;  but  thou 
must  not  be  a  king  as  long  as  thy  brothers  Charles  and  James 
are  alive :  therefore  I  charge  thee,  do  not  be  made  a  king  by 
them."  The  child  looked  earnestly  in  his  father's  facQ,  and 
exclaimed,  "  I  will  be  torn  in  pieces  first !" — an  answer  that 
made  the  king  shed  tears. 

Mary.  And  what  became  of  that  brave  little  duke  of 
Gloucester? 

Mrs.  M.  The  parliament  wanted  to  bring  him  up  to  some 
handicraft  trade ;  but  Cromwell  sent  him  abroad  to  his  mother. 
He  died  young,  and  has  left  an  amiable  character.  The  princess 
Elizabeth  was  to  have  been  apprenticed  to  a  button-maker ;  but 
she  was  saved  by  an  early  death  from  this  degradation.  She  died 
soon  after  her  father,  of  grief,  it  is  said,  at  his  shocking  fate. 

George.  I  only  wonder  that  everybody  else  did  not  die  of 
grief  too. 

Mrs.  M.  It  is  very  natural  that  you  should  feel  so  much 
sympathy  for  this  unfortunate  monarch.  His  sufferings  and  his 
patient  endurance  of  them  endeared  him  to  many  even  of  those 
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who,  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign,  had  much  condemned  his 
vreakness  and  mal-administration. 

George.  I  think  the  queen  must  have  been  very  unhappy 
when  she  heard  of  the  king's  death. 

Mrs.  M.  She  probably  was  so ;  but  I  own  I  have  no  great 
respect  for  her  character.  She  had  a  violent,  imperious  temper ; 
and  often  led  the  king,  who,  as  I  have  before  said,  was  a  man 
too  easily  persuaded,  into  many  imprudent  and  impolitic  measures. 

Mary.  I  don't  think  it  was  very  kind  in  her  to  run  away  to 
France,  and  leave  that  poor  little  baby  at  Exeter ! 

Mrs.  M.  I  don't  think  I  should  have  left  you  there ;  but  it 
is  unfair  to  condemn  people  without  knowing  every  circumstance 
of  the  case. 

Richard.  And  pray  what  became  of  the  queen  after  King 
Charles's  death  ? 

Mrs.  31.  She  lived  in  France  uncomfortably  enough  on  a 
pension  allowed  her  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  her  nephew.  This 
pension  must  have  been  very  small,  or  else  very  ill  paid,  as  her 
daughter,  the  princess  Henrietta,  was  at  one  time  obliged  to 
remain  in  bed  for  want  of  fuel  to  make  a  fire  in  her  apart- 
ment. The  queen,  on  the  restoration  of  her  eldest  son  Charles 
to  his  father's  throne,  returned  to  England,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  privately  married  to  Lord  St.  Albans.  She  continued, 
so  long  as  she  stayed  in  England,  to  interfere,  with  her  former 
vehemence,  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs ;  but,  after  a  re- 
sidence of  five  years  with  her  son,  she  returned  to  France,  and 
died  there  in  1669. 

Mary.     And  what  became  afterwards  of  that  young  princess  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  princess  Henrietta  was  unfortunate  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  her  life.  She  was  brought  up  in  the 
dissipated  and  unprincipled  court  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France  :  she 
married  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  conducted 
herself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  him  great  and  just  displeasure  ; 
and  she  died  suddenly  in  the  pride  of  youth  and  beauty,  and, 
as  is  supposed,  of  poison  administered  by  her  husband. 

Richard.  It  would  have  been  better  for  her  to  have  died 
while  she  was  that  little  deserted  baby  at  Exeter. 

Mrs.  M.  She  might  have  envied  the  happier  lot  of  a  little 
sister  (I  forget  her  name),  who  died  at  the  age  of  only  four 
years.  While  on  her  death-bed,  one  of  her  attendants  desired 
her  to  pray.     She  said  she  could  not  say  her  long  prayer,  mean- 
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ing  the  Lord's  prayer,  but  that  she  would  try  to  say  her  short 
one:  "Lighten  my  darkness,  O  Lord  God!  and  let  me  not 
sleep  the  sleep  of  death."  She  had  no  sooner  said  it  than  she 
laid  her  little  head  on  the  pillow  and  expired. 

Richard.  What  a  different  sort  of  man  Charles  was  at  last 
from  what  he  had  been  in  the  beginning"  of  his  reign ! 

Mrs.  M.  Mr.  Herbert,  who  was  his  constant  attendant  night 
and  day  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  and  who  must  have 
been  a  good  judge  of  his  state  of  mind  during  that  time,  de- 
scribes him  as  imbued  with  the  utmost  resignation  and  piety, 
and  with  so  much  benevolence,  that  all  his  sufferings  and  de- 
privations, instead  of  producing  any  irritation  against  his  perse- 
cutors, only  weaned  him  the  more  from  the  world.  His  placid 
cheerfulness,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  is  quite  ex- 
traordinary. 

George.  I  cannot  think  how  he  could  keep  up  his  spirits 
while  he  was  shut  up  in  those  dreary  castles  ! 

Mrs.  M.  He  found  constant  employment  his  best  remedy 
against  melancholy.  He  read  and  wrote  a  great  deal  during 
that  time. 

Richard.    I  should  like  to  know  what  were  his  favourite  books. 

Mrs.  31.  Mr.  Herbert  has  given  us  a  list.  Among  the  titles 
of  his  books  of  mere  amusement,  I  remember  those  of  Fairfax's 
translation  of  Tasso,  Harrington's  translation  of  Ariosto,  and 
Spenser's  Fairy  Queen.  In  many  of  his  books  he  wrote  his 
favourite  motto,  Dam  spiro  spero.  Richard  is  now  so  much 
of  a  Latin  scholar,  that  he,  I  dare  say,  can  tell  you  its  meaning. 

Richard.     I  believe  it  means  While  I  breathe  I  hope. 

Mrs.  M.  There  was  one  book  which  Charles  valued  above 
all  others,  and  which  was  his  best  support  and  consolation  in  all 
his  afflictions.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  book  was  the  Bible. 
No  day,  I  believe,  passed  without  his  reading  a  portion  of  it. 
Soon  after  his  death  a  book  was  published,  called  the  "  Icon 
Basilike ;"  or,  as  these  words  have  been  rendered,  "  The  King's 
Portraiture  in  his  solitudes  and  his  sufferings."  This  book  pur- 
ports to  have  been  written  by  him,  though  most  persons  suppose 
the  real  author  to  have  been  a  Dr.  Gauden,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Exeter. 

Richard.  "When  so  many  people  were  well-wishers  to  the 
king,  I  cannot  think  how  they  ever  let  him  be  ill-used,  and  im- 
prisoned, and  killed. 
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Mrs.  M.  The  king's  well-wishers  were  in  general  helpless 
people,  or  people  who  had  already  exhausted  all  their  means  in 
his  cause.  Still,  though  they  could  not  do  him  any  real  service, 
they  often  expressed  their  sympathy  and  regard  for  him ;  and, 
at  the  risk  of  being  punished  by  the  parliament,  showed  him 
many  little  acts  of  kindness.  As  he  was  on  his  way  to  his 
prison  at  Carisbrook,  one  day  in  November,  a  lady  presented 
him  with  a  damask  rose,  which  had  blown  in  her  garden  at  that 
unusual  season.  The  gift,  to  be  sure,  was  nothing  in  itself,  but 
the  king  was  gratified,  and  accepted  it  as  it  was  meant.  The 
day  before  his  execution,  one  of  his  old  and  faithful  servants 
sent  his  humble  duty  to  him,  and  begged  he  would  read  the 
second  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus.  The  king  sent  his  thanks  to 
the  good  old  man  for  his  kind  remembrance  of  him  in  his  af- 
flicted state,  and  immediately  turned  to  the  chapter,  and  read  it 
with  much  satisfaction.  It  certainly  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
his  condition. 

George.     Pray,  mamma,  let  us  get  the  Bible  and  read  it. 

Mrs.  M.  Not  now;  it  shall  be  our  morning's  chapter  to- 
morrow. 

Mary.  As  for  those  parliament  people,  I  am  sure  they  must 
all  have  been  very  bad,  or  they  would  not  have  used  the  poor 
king  so  ill. 

Mrs.  M.  We  must  not  let  our  compassion  for  Charles  lead 
us  to  condemn  all  those  who  were  on  the  other  side.  The  king 
had  given  them  great  provocation ;  and  though  some  of  them 
made  a  very  ill  use  of  the  power  conferred  on  them  by  the  events 
of  the  war,  there  were,  nevertheless,  many  very  good  people 
amongst  them.  I  believe  that,  in  private  life,  they  were  on  the 
whole  a  better  conducted  set  of  men  than  the  royalists.  There 
is,  though  not  an  unprejudiced,  yet  a  very  able  and  excellent 
account  of  the  civil  wars  in  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  life  of  her  hus- 
band, which  clearly  shows  that  many  persons  engaged  on  the  side 
of  the  parliament  from  conscientious  public  motives,  without  any 
private  feelings  of  selfishness  or  ambition.  Colonel  Hutchinson 
took  an  active  part  against  the  king,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  sat  in  judgment  on  him,  and  signed  his  death-warrant : 
yet  he  believed  that  he  was  only  doing  his  duty  : — in  so  ex- 
traordinary a  way  can  party-spirit  warp  the  judgment  even  of 
good  men. 

Richard.     It  seems  very  odd  that  this  war  should  have  lasted 
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ro  long ;  for  I  think  Englishmen  must  have  been  very  sorry  to 
fight  against  one  another. 

Mrs.  M.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  that 
it  divides  even  brothers  and  friends,  and  makes  them  seek  to  shed 
each  other's  blood.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  Charles 
and  the  parliament,  few  people  supposed  that  it  would  last  so 
long.  Baxter  says  in  his  journal,  under  the  date  of  October, 
1642 — "  I  went  to  Coventry  with  the  purpose  to  stay  there  till 
one  side  or  other  had  got  the  victory,  and  the  war  ended :  for 
so  wise  in  matters  of  war  was  I,  and  all  the  country  besides,  that 
we  commonly  supposed  that  a  very  few  days  or  weeks,  by  one  or 
other  battle,  would  end  the  war ;  and  I  believe  that  no  small 
number  of  the  parliament  men  had  no  more  wit  than  to  think 
so  too." 

Richard.  In  1642!  Why  that,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was 
only  about  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Mrs.  M.  Baxter  tells  us  further,  that  it  was  wonderful  to 
see  how  hardened  people's  minds  became  in  time  to  the  strange 
and  bloody  scenes  around  them.  When  neighbours  met  in  a 
morning  to  ask  "  What  news  ?"  they  began  talking  of  the  battles 
and  sieges  of  the  day,  with  as  much  indifference  as  about  horse- 
races and  fox-hunting. 

George.  I  remember  that,  when  we  went  to  see  Pontefract 
Castle  last  summer,  the  man  who  showed  us  the  ruins  told  us  it 
was  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars.     Did  he  mean  these  civil  wars  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Pontefract  Castle  was  dismantled  by  Cromwell,  as 
were  most  of  the  other  fortresses  then  in  the  kingdom.  Very 
few  of  them  have  been  since  repaired,  and  the  rest  have  of  course 
fallen  into  decay. 

George.  How  I  wish  they  were  all  built  up  again !  I  can- 
not bear  to  see  these  beautiful  castles  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
ruins. 

Mrs.  M.  Be  well  assured  they  had  better  remain  as  they  are. 
That  country  must  be  in  an  unhappy  state  where  every  town 
has  its  castle  and  garrison.  For  my  part,  I  lament  much  more 
the  destruction  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings,  which  met  with 
very  rough  usage  in  these  turbulent  times.  Besides  the  havoc 
made  by  stripping  the  lead  from  the  roofs  of  the  cathedrals,  and 
the  brass  plates  from  the  tombs,  which  were  applied  to  military 
uses,  the  Puritans  in  their  vehement  fury  destroyed  everything 
which  they  chose  to   consider  as  a  remnant  of  popery.     The 
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painted  glass  in  the  windows  of  the  churches,  the  statues  of 
saints  on  the  outside,  and  even  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  were 
broken  and  defaced  by  these  raging  fanatics.  Many  of  the 
cathedrals  were  used  as  barracks.  In  Chichester  Cathedral  the 
place  is  pointed  out  to  strangers  where  Cromwell's  soldiers  lit- 
tered down  their  horses ;  and  I  think  it  is  there  the  bullets  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  a  picture  of  St.  Augustin,  which  the  soldiers 
used  to  amuse  themselves  with  firing  at. 

Richard.  How  much  I  should  like  to  see  Pontefract  Castle 
again,  now  that  I  know  so  much  more  than  I  did  about  Eng- 
lish history !  I  recollect  that  the  man  who  showed  it  said  it 
had  been  very  famous  in  old  times. 

Mrs.  M.  There  are  few  places  that  recall  a  greater  number 
of  memorable  events  than  that  old  castle ;  and  the  one  that  took 
place  in  it  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  is  as  memorable  as  any 
of  them. 

George.     "Will  you  tell  it  us,  if  you  please  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Lambert,  one  of  Cromwell's  generals,  was  laying 
siege  to  the  castle,  which  was  garrisoned  for  the  king,  chiefly  by 
Nottinghamshire  gentlemen.  The  garrison,  finding  they  could 
not  hold  out  much  longer,  sent  to  Lambert  to  offer  to  capitu- 
late. He  agreed  that,  on  giving  up  the  castle,  all  the  garrison 
should  have  leave  to  depart  in  safety ;  six  persons  excepted, 
whose  names  he  mentioned,  who,  being  particularly  obnoxious  to 
Cromwell,  must  be  put  to  death.  The  garrison  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  giving  up  any  of  their  brother  soldiers  to  certain 
destruction,  and  demanded  of  Lambert  that  they  might  have  six 
days  allowed  them  before  they  gave  up  the  castle  ;  during  which 
it  might  be  permitted  for  their  six  companions  to  use  any  ho- 
nourable means  of  making  their  escape.  Lambert  granted  their 
desire,  saying  that  he  knew  these  six  persons  to  be  brave  and 
gallant  gentlemen,  and  that,  if  he  might,  he  would  gladly  save 
them  all,  but  his  hands  were  tied.  Four  of  these  gentlemen 
were  Sir  John  Digby,  Mr.  Maurice,  Sir  Hugh  Cartwright,  and 
a  nephew  of  Sir  Hugh.  I  never  could  learn  the  names  of  the 
other  two. 

During  the  first  four  days  the  garrison  made  several  sallies ; 
and  in  these  sallies  four  out  of  the  six  contrived  to  fight  their 
way  through  the  enemy's  troops,  and  got  away.  Sir  Hugh 
Cartwright  and  another  were  left  behind  ;  and  they,  being  un- 
willing to  expose  any  more  the  lives  of  their  friends,  some  of 
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whom  had  been  killed  in  the  late  sallies,  contrived  another  way 
of  saving  themselves.  They  found  a  convenient  nook  amongst 
the  walls,  where  they  caused  themselves  to  be  walled  up  with  a 
month's  provisions,  trusting  to  the  hope  that  the  king's  troops 
would  retake  the  castle  in  that  time.  The  rest  of  the  garrison 
then  sent  word  to  Lambert  that  all  the  six  had  escaped,  and  that 
they  were  ready  to  surrender.  When  they  had  evacuated  the 
castle,  Lambert,  luckily  for  the  two  immured  heroes,  dismantled 
the  walls,  and  reduced  the  place  to  a  ruin.  Sir  Hugh  and  his 
companion,  after  ten  days,  finding  all  quiet,  left  their  hiding- 
place,  and  made  their  escape. 

Mary.     And  what  became  of  them  after  all  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Sir  Hugh  Cart w right  retired  abroad,  and  died  at 
Antwerp.     Of  the  fate  of  the  other  I  know  nothing. 

Richard.  I  must  just  ask  you,  mamma,  about  one  thing  that 
has  all  along  puzzled  me  very  much.  What  was  the  house  of 
lords  about  all  this  time,  that  they  let  the  house  of  commons 
govern  the  country,  and  have  their  own  way  in  everything  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Some  of  the  peers  joined  the  house  of  commons, 
and  the  rest  were  too  few  to  make  any  stand  against  the  num- 
bers and  violence  of  the  other  house.  They  did  now  and  then 
send  down  a  remonstrance  to  the  commons,  but,  finding  them- 
selves not  treated  by  them  with  much  respect,  mostof  them  gave 
up  their  attendance  in  parliament. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH. 
Years  after  Christ,  1649—1660. 


A  Lady  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  Cavalier. 

The  first  act  of  the  commons,  or,  rather,  of  that  small  body  of 
men  who  chose  to  call  themselves  a  parliament,  was  to  abolish 
the  house  of  peers  as  being-  useless  and  dangerous.  A  new  great 
seal  of  England  was  made,  the  legend  round  which  was  "  The 
first  year  of  Freedom,  by  God's  blessing  restored  1648."  A 
bronze  statue  of  the  late  king,  the  same  which  now  stands  at 
Charing  Cross,  was  ordered  to  be  broken  in  pieces.  All  loyalists 
were  treated  with  great  severity,  and  it  was  made  high  treason  to 
call  the  prince  of  Wales  by  any  name  but  that  of  Charles  Stuart. 
The  forms  of  all  public  business  were  altered,  and  the  new  legis- 
lators gave  to  their  government  the  name  of  The  Commonwealth 
of  England.  Cromwell  meanwhile  suffered  the  parliament  to 
establish  itself,  and  kept  his  own  ambitious  designs  concealed. 
Yet  his  influence  extended  through  the  whole  country  :  he  was 
the  secret  instigator  of  all  measures ;  and  exerted  a  most  extra- 
ordinary control  over  the  wills  of  all  those  whom  he  had  to  deal 
with.  He  went  in  1649  as  lord- lieutenant  to  Ireland,  where  he 
found  everything  in  a  very  distracted  state ;  but  his  activity  and 
ability  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  in  a  few  months  he  restored 
some  degree  of  order  in  the  island.     He  then  left  his  son-in-law, 
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General  Ire  ton,  as  his  deputy,  the  affairs  of  Scotland  calling  for 
his  presence  in  that  country. 

The  Scottish  Presbyterians  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
English  republic ;  and,  resolving  to  adhere  to  the  monarchy, 
had  proclaimed  Prince  Charles  their  king,  and  sent  to  invite  him 
to  come  and  take  possession  of  the  throne;  but  on  such  hard 
conditions,  that  those  who  were  his  best  friends  counselled  him 
not  to  make  such  sacrifices  for  the  empty  title  of  king.  But 
Charles,  who  entertained,  probably,  the  dishonest  intention  of 
breaking  through  these  conditions  whenever  he  should  be  able, 
agreed  to  them,  and  returned  with  the  Commissioners.  He  was 
not  suffered  to  set  his  foot  on  Scottish  ground  till  he  had  signed 
the  covenant ;  and  the  moment  he  was  on  shore  he  was  beset  by 
the  Covenanters,  who  by  dint  of  sermons  and  exhortations  strove 
to  convert  him  to  their  own  opinions. 

He  now  found  himself  in  a  very  comfortless  situation.  The 
Presbyterians  kept  the  entire  administration  both  of  church  and 
state  in  their  own  hands,  and  though  they  mocked  him  with  the 
name  of  king,  they  did  not  treat  him  even  with  the  respect  due 
to  a  superior.  And  they  paid  so  little  regard  to  his  feelings, 
that  they  obliged  him  to  pass  under  the  gates  of  Aberdeen,  over 
which  was  hung  one  of  the  limbs  of  his  faithful  friend  and 
servant,  the  gallant  marquis  of  Montrose,  who  had  a  little  before 
been  barbarously  put  to  death  for  appearing  in  arms  in  his  mas- 
ter's cause.  In  short,  Charles  was  now  little  better  than  a 
helpless  prisoner  in  the  hand  of  merciless  tormentors.  All  his 
English  friends  were  driven  from  him,  except  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  alone  was  suffered  to  remain.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  enter  into  any  kind  of  amusements,  and  was  harassed  by  theo- 
logical discussions,  which  to  him,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
drive  away  all  serious  thoughts,  and  delighted  only  in  gaiety  and 
dissipation,  must  have  been  particularly  irksome.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  secretly  rejoiced  on  finding  that  Cromwell  was 
on  his  march  to  Scotland  with  a  powerful  army  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  him  from  his  uneasy  throne. 

The  Scottish  army,  commanded  by  General  Leslie,  attacked 
Cromwell  near  Dunbar,  and  was  completely  beaten,  with  great 
loss ;  and  Cromwell  would  soon  have  been  entire  master  of  the 
kingdom,  had  he  not  been  attacked  with  a  violent  fit  of  illness, 
and  been  obliged  soon  after  to  return  to  England. 

In  1651  Cromwell  again  entered    Scotland,  and  marched  so 
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far  into  the  country  as  to  get  behind  the  army  of  the  Covenant- 
ers. Charles,  who  was  with  the  army,  which  consisted  of  14,000 
men,  seeing  the  road  to  the  English  border  thus  open  to  him, 
formed  the  bold  resolution  of  marching  forwards  into  England, 
believing  that  all  who  were  discontented  with  the  Commonwealth 
would  flock  to  his  standard.  But  he  was  greatly  deceived  in 
this  hope.  The  movement  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that 
even  those  who  wished  him  well  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  had 
no  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the 
civil  war. 

Charles  still  marched  forwards,  in  hopes  at  last  to  gather 
strength ;  but  he  arrived  at  Worcester  with  only  his  14,000 
Scots.  Here  he  halted,  and  had  a  few  days'  rest  after  his  long 
and  fatiguing  march.  .  In  the  meantime,  Cromwell,  when  he 
found  that  the  king  had  slipped  from  him,  left  the  command  of 
the  Scottish  war  to  General  Monk,  and  followed  Charles  with  all 
possible  expedition,  raising  the  militia  of  the  several  counties  as 
he  passed ;  so  that  by  the  time  he  reached  Worcester,  he  mus- 
tered a  considerable  force.  The  next  day,  Sept.  3,  1651,  he 
surrounded  the  town  with  his  troops,  and  falling  on  the  royal 
army,  soon  destroyed  it,  the  very  streets  being  filled  with  dead 
bodies. 

The  king,  after  making  a  desperate  resistance,  was  at  last 
obliged  to  fly  with  fifty  or  sixty  gentlemen  in  his  company. 
They  rode  about  twenty-six  miles  without  stopping.  It  was 
then  thought  advisable  for  them  to  separate.  The  king,  by  the 
advice  of  Lord  Derby,  determined  to  seek  for  refuge  at  Bos- 
cobel,  a  sequestered  spot,  situate  on  a  Mild  hilly  common,  on 
the  borders  of  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire.  Lord  Derby  him- 
self, who  had  joined  the  king  at  Worcester  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle,  had  found  safe  shelter  at  this  place  a  few  days  before, 
after  a  defeat  at  Wigan.  Boscobel,  and  also  a  house  called 
Whiteladies,  a  little  farther  off,  belonged  to  a  Catholic  family  of 
the  name  of  Giffard,  and  Mr.  Charles  Giffard  was  one  of  the 
companions  of  the  king's  flight. 

At  break  of  day,  on  the  4th,  Charles  arrived  at  the  house  at 
Whltelatlies,  and  his  horse  was  brought,  by  way  of  precaution, 
into  the  hall.  Mr.  Giffard  here  recommended  him  to  the  care 
of  some  brothers  of  the  name  of  Penderell.  There  were  five  of 
these  brothers  now  living  as  tenants  on  the  Giffard  estates,  one 
of  them,  William,  in  the  house  at  Boscobel ;  and  there  had  been 
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a  sixth,  who  fell  in  the  battle  at  Edgehill  in  the  royal  army. 
Here  Charles  had  his  hair  cut  short,  and  disguised  himself  in  a 
green  suit  and  leathern  doublet  of  Richard  Penderell's,  and  quit- 
ting Whiteladies  by  a  back  door,  it  being  now  broad  day,  took 
refuge  in  a  wood  on  Boscobel.  Here  he  passed  the  rest  of  the 
day.  His  faithful  guides  had  procured  him  a  blanket,  to  serve 
as  a  seat  on  the  wet  ground,  and  a  mess  of  butter,  milk,  and 
eggs.  At  night-fall  he  left  the  wood,  and  having  supped  and 
completed  his  disguise  at  Richard  Penderell's  house,  proceeded 
to  Madely,  a  village  on  the  Severn,  with  the  intention  of  passing 
into  Wales,  whence  it  was  thought  that  he  might  escape  into 
France  with  least  suspicion.  At  Madely  he  was  received  by  a 
royalist  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Wolfe,  who  gave  him  shelter 
in  a  barn  in  a  heap  of  straw. 

During  the  whole  of  the  following  day  the  king  remained  in 
the  barn.  At  night,  finding  that  there  would  be  great  danger 
in  any  attempt  to  pass  the  Severn,  he  left  the  barn,  and  returned 
to  Boscobel,  where  he  arrived  about  five  in  the  morning  of 
September  6.  In  the  house  at  Boscobel  he  found  a  Major  Carlis, 
one  of  his  companions  in  arms  at  Worcester;  and  being  told 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  either  to  stay  in  the  house  or  to  go 
again  into  the  wood,  they  secured  themselves  during  the  day  by 
getting  up  into  a  large  oak  tree,  which  stood,  as  the  king  tells 
us  in  his  own  narrative,  "  in  a  pretty  plain  place,  where  they 
might  see  all  around  them."  This  oak,  the  king  says,  had  been 
lopped  some  three  or  four  years  before,  and,  being  grown  out 
again  very  bushy  and  thick,  could  not  be  seen  through.  He 
tells  us  also  that  they  carried  up  with  them  some  victuals  for  the 
whole  day,  viz.,  bread,  cheese,  and  small  beer,  and  "  nothing 
else ;"  and  adds,  that,  while  they  were  in  this  tree,  they  saw  sol- 
diers going  up  and  down  in  the  thicket  of  the  wood,  searching 
for  persons  escaped.  Meantime  Charles  slept  at  intervals  on  a 
cushion  which  the  Penderells  had  provided,  resting  his  head  on 
Carlis's  lap.  At  night  he  returned  to  the  house  at  Boscobel, 
where  a  bed  was  made  up  for  him  in  a  closet  of  about  five  feet 
square.  Part  of  the  next  day  he  passed  in  a  summer-house  in 
the  garden. 

But  though  the  king  had  thus  far  escaped  his  pursuers,  it  was 
not  safe  for  him  to  remain  longer  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
At  night,  therefore,  on  this  day,  the  7th,  he  set  out  for  Mosely, 
a  place  at  no  great  distance  from  Boscobel.     But  his  feet  had 
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been  bruised  and  galled  in  his  journey  to  Madely,  and  he  was 
unable  to  walk.  The  mill-horse  of  Humphrey  Penderell,  who 
was  a  miller,  was  therefore  procured  for  him ;  and  all  the  five 
Penderells,  and  a  brother-in-law  of  theirs,  named  Yates,  walked 
by  his  side,  and  escorted  him  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Mosely. 
At  Mosely  he  remained  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  and  late  in  the 
evening  of  the  9th  went  on  some  miles  farther  to  Bentley  Hall,  the 
house  of  Colonel  Lane,  a  steady  royalist,  whose  sister,  Mrs.  Jane 
Lane,  had  some  time  before  obtained  a  pass  to  proceed  with  a 
servant  to  Leigh,  near  Bristol,  on  a  visit  to  her  friend  Mrs. 
Norton,  who  lived  there.  It  had  been  arranged  for  Charles  to 
go  with  her  as  the  servant.  Accordingly,  early  on  the  10th,  the 
king  having  changed  his  dress  to  a  suit  of  country  grey  cloth, 
and  taking  the  name  of  William  Jackson,  left  Bentley  on  horse- 
back, with  Mrs.  Jane  Lane  on  a  pillion  behind  him.  They  stayed 
that  night  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Tombs,  at  Long  Marston,  near 
Stratford-on-Avon,  and  the  next  night  at  Cirencester.  On  the 
12th,  they  arrived  at  Mr.  Norton's  at  Leigh.  The  king  feigned 
himself  sick  of  an  ague,  and,  under  cover  of  this  illness,  he  had 
the  better  chamber  and  accommodation  provided  for  him,  and 
some  of  the  best  meat,  a  matter  about  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  by  no  means  indifferent,  sent  to  him  from  the  table.  He 
kept  his  chamber  during  the  greater  part  of  his  stay  at  Leigh, 
but  was  recognised  by  the  butler,  who,  however,  promised  not 
to  betray  him,  and  faithfully  kept  his  word. 

Finding  no  ship  at  Bristol  by  which  he  could  escape,  Charles 
left  Mr.  Norton's  on  the  16th  for  Trent,  in  Somersetshire,  on 
the  borders  of  Dorsetshire,  the  house  of  Colonel  Wyndham.  He 
slept  that  night  in  Castle  Cary,  and  reached  Trent  the  next  day. 
Here  he  remained  some  time  in  the  expectation  of  procuring  a 
vessel  at  Charmouth  or  Lyme.  But  being  still  disappointed  in 
this  hope,  and  having  more  than  once  narrowly  escaped  being 
taken,  he  went  on  the  6th  of  October  to  Mrs.  Hyde's,  at  Hele, 
near  Amesbury,  a  place  in  his  way  to  the  coast  of  Sussex,  where 
his  friends  were  now  preparing  for  him  the  means  of  escape.  At 
Hele  he  stayed  till  the  13th,  lying  concealed  five  days  in  a 
hiding-hole.  On  the  13th  he  slept  at  Hambledon  in  Hampshire, 
and  on  the  14th  arrived  at  Brighton.  Early  on  the  loth  he 
embarked  at  Shoreham  in  a  small  vessel  which  had  been  hired 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  next  day  landed  at  Fecamp,  in  Nor- 
mandy. 
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While  Charles  had  been  wandering  about,  an  unhappy  fugi- 
tive, the  party  in  power  had  been  going  on  triumphantly.  The 
victory  at  Worcester  they  chose  to  call  their  "  crowning  mercy." 
Monk  had  been  successful  in  Scotland  ;  Ireton  kept  everything 
quiet  in  Ireland ;  and  the  government,  elated  by  success,  soon 
showed  a  desire  to  lord  it  over  foreign  states ;  and  in  1652  de- 
clared war  against  the  Dutch.  Holland  was  at  that  time  regarded 
as  the  most  considerable  maritime  power  in  Europe,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  excel  all  other  states  in  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  in 
the  skill  of  her  seamen.  But  now  the  English  navy,  which  the 
late  king  had  paid  great  attention  to,  and  which  was  manned  by 
sailors  whom  the  circumstances  of  the  times  had  made  bold  and 
hardy,  was  found  able  to  cope  with  that  of  Holland ;  and  Ad- 
miral Blake  was  several  times  the  victor  in  engagements  with 
the  Dutch  admirals,  Van  Tromp,  De  Ruyter,  and  De  Wit. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  national  glory,  an  ignominious  fall  was 
preparing  for  that  comparatively  inconsiderable  band  of  men 
who  still  called  themselves  a  parliament.  Cromwell,  who  now 
thought  it  high  time  to  drive  them  from  the  station  which  he 
had  suffered  them  to  occupy,  went,  on  April  20,  1653,  to  the 
parliament  house,  while  the  members  were  assembled,  and  placing 
a  file  of  soldiers  at  each  door,  entered  the  hall,  saying,  in  his 
hypocritical  manner,  "  That  he  was  come  with  a  purpose  of 
doing  what  grieved  him  to  the  very  soul,  and  what  he  had  ear- 
nestly besought  the  Lord  not  to  impose  upon  him ;  but  that  there 
was  a  necessity  for  it."  He  sat  down  for  a  time,  and  heard  the 
debates,  and  then  suddenly  starting  up,  he  exclaimed,  "  This  is 
the  time — I  must  do  it !"  Turning  to  the  members,  he  loaded 
them  with  every  term  of  reproach,  and  called  them  tyrants, 
oppressors,  and  public  robbers :  he  then  stamped  with  his  foot, 
on  which  signal  the  soldiers  entering  the  hall,  he  ordered  them 
to  drive  all  the  members  out :  first  saying,  "  You  are  no  longer 
a  parliament ;  the  Lord  has  done  with  you ;  he  has  chosen  other 
instruments  for  carrying  on  his  work  ....  It  is  you  that  have 
forced  me  upon  this.  I  have  sought  the  Lord  night  and  day, 
that  he  would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me  upon  this  work."  He 
stayed  till  the  hall  was  empty  ;  then  ordering  the  doors  to  be 
locked,  he  put  the  keys  in  his  pocket,  and  returned  to  the  palace 
at  Whitehall,  where  he  and  his  family  had  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence. 

Cromwell  was  now  the  sole  head  of  the  government,   and 
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assumed  more  authority  than  even  the  most  arbitrary  of  our 
kings  had  done  ;  and  though  many  were  secretly  displeased  at 
this,  particularly  the  republicans,  no  one  attempted  to  dispute  bis 
power.  To  keep  up  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  common- 
wealth, he  summoned  a  parliament  consisting  of  the  lowest  and 
most  ignorant  fanatics,  who,  nevertheless,  set  themselves  pom- 
pously to  work  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  state.  They  considered 
the  clerical  office  as  being  altogether  a  remnant  of  popery,  and 
proposed  that  there  should  be  no  more  clergy.  The  common 
law  they  deemed  a  badge  of  Norman  slavery,  and  were  desirous 
to  set  it  aside.  They  also  voted  that  learning  was  heathenish, 
and  the  universities  unnecessary. 

This  parliament  had  the  name  given  it  of  Barebone's  parlia- 
ment, from  the  name  of  one  of  its  chief  orators.  At  last  its  con- 
duct became  so  utterly  absurd,  that  Cromwell  became  ashamed 
of  it,  and  sent  all  the  members  about  their  business,  suffering  one 
only  of  their  many  proposed  changes  and  regulations  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  This  one  was  in  regard  to  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, which  was  declared  to  be  a  mere  civil  contract,  and  was 
appointed  to  be  performed  for  the  future  in  private  rooms,  before 
a  magistrate,  instead  of  being  solemnized  in  churches. 

Cromwell  had  at  this  time  the  title  of  Protector  conferred  on 
him.  His  wife  had  the  appellation  of  her  highness ;  and  his 
daughters  were  waited  upon  by  ambassadors  and  foreigners,  as 
if  they  had  been  princesses.  All  these  things  were  grievous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  republican  party,  each  man  of  which  had  de- 
vised a  form  of  free  government  to  please  his  own  fancy,  and  had 
set  himself  up  as  a  new  modeller  of  the  state.  The  royalists,  on 
the  other  hand,  saw  this  usurpation  with  satisfaction,  being  glad 
for  the  people  to  become  accustomed  to  the  dominion  of  a  single 
man,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  render  them  the  more  willing,  at 
some  after-time,  to  restore  the  king. 

As  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  they  were  so  tired  of  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  the  parliament,  that  they  were  thankful  to  get 
rid  of  their  many  masters,  and  to  enjoy  anything  like  a  settled 
government.  And  Cromwell,  though  he  trampled  on  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  country,  would  suffer  no  other  per- 
son but  himself  to  do  so.  He  enforced  justice  and  civil  order ; 
and  made  his  government  respected  at  home  and  feared  abroad. 
He  kept  up  the  power  of  the  navy,  and  soon  obliged  the  Dutch 
to  sue  for  peace.     He  attacked   the  Spaniards  without  having 
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even  a  pretext  for  making  war ;  and  took  from  them  the  island 
of  Jamaica  in  the  West  Indies,  which  we  still  keep,  and  which  is 
a  monument  of  Cromwell's  domineering  reign;— for  reign  it 
might  truly  be  called,  though  he  refused  the  title  of  king,  which 
was  offered  him.  He  was  much  inclined,  it  is  said,  to  have 
assumed  that  title,  but  feared  that  the  enmity  to  kingly  govern- 
ment which  he  had  very  unmeasuredly  encouraged  in  others 
might  be  but  too  easily  retaliated  on  himself;  The  protectorship 
was,  however,  not  only  confirmed  to  him  for  life,  but  was  also 
settled  on  whomsoever  he  should  choose  to  appoint  after  his 
death. 

This  proceeding  alarmed  both  the  republicans  and  the  royalists, 
who  began  to  fear  that  a  power  so  well  established  would  become 
permanent,  to  the  destruction  of  their  different  hopes.  In  1655 
a  plan  was  formed  for  a  general  rising  amongst  the  royalists. 
But  Cromwell  and  his  secretary,  Thurlow,  had  full  information 
of  their  designs,  having  the  carriers  and  postmasters  so  fully 
under  their  control,  that  no  treasonable  letters  could  pass  undis- 
covered ;  and  before  the  appointed  day  of  insurrection,  many  of 
the  royalists  were  taken  up :  some  were  punished  with  death,  and 
several  others  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  sent  to  Barbadoes.  This 
despotic  act  struck  terror  throughout  the  whole  nation  ;  and  no 
other  considerable  attempt  was  made  to  overturn  the  Protector's 
power. 

His  government  of  Ireland  was  equally  despotic.  Fleetwood, 
who  had  married  his  eldest  daughter  (Ireton's  widow),  was  his 
deputy,  and  carried  many  of  his  arbitrary  measures  into  effect. 
Fleetwood  was  succeeded  by  the  Protector's  second  son,  Henry, 
a  young  man  of  great  abilities,  and  extraordinary  goodness,  who, 
pitying  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  people,  did  all  he  could  to 
improve  it. 

But  though  Cromwell,  by  his  powerful  arm,  held  the  people 
down  from  openly  rising  against  him,  still,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  he  Mras  under  a  continual  dread  of  being  secretly  mur- 
dered, knowing,  by  means  of  his  spies  and  informers,  that  many 
persons  had  formed  the  design  of  assassinating  him.  And  though 
he  had  often  braved  danger  in  battle  with  intrepidity,  he  now 
betrayed  a  more  than  common  fear  of  death ;  and  every  moment 
of  his  life  was  made  miserable  by  the  apprehension  of  losing  it. 
If  any  stranger  looked  earnestly  upon  him,  it  made  his  heart 
gink  within  him.     lie  always  wore  armour  under  his  clothes. 
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He  never  dared  to  sleep  in  the  same  apartment  more  than  two  or 
three  nights  at  a  time ;  and  if  he  went  from  home,  he  always 
took  care  to  go  by  some  unexpected  way,  and  to  return  by  a 
different  road. 

In  addition  to  these  terrors,  he  had  many  causes  of  mortifica- 
tion in  his  own  family.  Richard,  his  eldest  son,  whom  he  had 
brought  to  court,  and  whom  he  meant  for  his  successor,  was  a  man 
of  inferior  talents,  and  of  no  ambition.  He  had  never  approved 
of  his  father's  conduct,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  been 
left  in  peace  in  his  own  little  country  farm.  Henry  Cromwell  was 
a  man  of  abilities,  but  had  too  much  virtue  to  be  willing  to  fol- 
low his  father's  footsteps.  Mrs.  Fleetwood  and  her  husband  were 
such  sincere  republicans,  that  they,  even  more  than  the  generality 
of  the  people,  held  the  usurpation  in  abhorrence.  Cromwell's 
other  daughters  were  zealous  royalists ;  and  Mrs.  Claypole,  the  one 
whom  he  loved  best  of  all  his  children,  represented  to  him,  when 
on  her  death-bed,  and  in  terms  which  filled  him  with  grief  and  re- 
morse, the  enormity  of  the  conduct  which  he  had  pursued.  From 
that  time  he  was  never  seen  to  smile.  The  protectress,  who  was  a 
shrewd,  sensible  woman,  had  not  allowed  her  political  principles, 
Avhatever  they  were,  to  interrupt  her  enjoyment  of  her  dignity. 
Yet  she  was  always  apprehensive  of  an  overthrow;  and  often 
besought  her  husband  to  secure  himself  from  all  danger  from  the 
king's  party,  by  offering  his  youngest  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Prince  Charles.  Charles,  it  was  believed,  would  have  made  no 
objection  to  such  a  match  ;  but  Cromwell's  usual  answer  on  these 
occasions  was,  "  I  tell  you,  Charles  Stuart  will  never  forgive  me 
his  father's  death." 

All  these  agitations  were  too  great  for  Cromwell's  bodily 
frame  to  support.  He  found  the  exalted  state  to  which  lie  had 
been  raised  by  the  success  of  his  vaulting  ambition  a  burden  too 
heavy  to  be  borne  ;  and  died,  a  worn-out  old  man,  on  September 
3,  1658,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  with  royal 
pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Richard  Cromwell  was  proclaimed  Protector  in  his  room. 
But  the  nation  soon  found  the  difference  between  the  strong  hand 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  weakness  and  indecision  of  his  son, 
and  showed  a  disposition  to  cast  off  his  authority.  But  Richard, 
quietly  resigning  a  dignity  which  he  had  neither  the  power  nor 
the  inclination  to  keep,  wisely  saved  himself  from  being  dispos- 
sessed by  violence.    He  held  the  protectorship  only  a  few  months. 
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Henry  Cromwell  also  resigned  his  command  in  Ireland,  though 
his  popularity  in  that  country  was  very  great,  and  he  might  have 
retained  his  power  there  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so  ;  but,  like  his 
brother,  he  preferred  the  tranquillity  of  a  private  station  to  all 
the  dangerous  and  uncertain  enjoyments  of  ambition. 

The  country  was  now  without  any  apparent  rule,  and  was  split 
into  a  variety  of  factions.  The  republicans  hoped  to  establish 
their  long-desired  form  of  popular  government,  and  the  royalists 
in  their  turn  were  full  of  expectations  and  projects. 

In  the  mean  time  those  members  of  parliament  who  had  been 
so  contemptuously  expelled  by  Cromwell  in  1653,  met,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  take  on  themselves  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. Hazelrig,  Yane,  and  some  of  the  original  promoters  of 
the  civil  war,  again  busied  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  ;  but  the  remembrance  of  their  former  tyranny  had  made 
them  so  odious,  that  all  parties,  royalists,  Presbyterians,  and  the 
army,  joined  against  them. 

Lambert,  who  headed  the  army,  came  with  a  large  body  of 
soldiers  to  London,  and  filling  the  streets  near  Westminster  with 
his  men,  expelled  the  commons  once  more  from  the  house.  The 
army  then  began  to  make  arrangements  for  assembling  a  mili- 
tary parliament,  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  officers  from 
each  regiment.  They  elected  what  they  called  a  cominittee  of 
safety r,  which  filled  the  country  with  dread,  from  the  known  fa- 
naticism and  cruelty  of  those  who  composed  it. 

Charles,  meantime,  on  hearing  what  was  passing  in  England, 
left  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  had  for  some  time  past  taken 
refuge,  and  came  to  Calais,  where  he  stayed,  awaiting  the  event. 
For  some  time  there  seemed  little  chance  of  any  turn  in  his 
favour ;  but,  at  last,  what  the  efforts  of  his  friends  could  not  do, 
the  rivalry  of  his  enemies  brought  about.  Lambert  and  Monk 
had  long  hated  each  other ;  and  Monk,  partly  to  disappoint 
Lambert,  who  was  secretly  ambitious  of  the  protectorship,  and 
partly  because  he  was  urged  to  it  by  his  wife,  who  was  a  zealous 
royalist,  formed  the  design  of  bringing  back  the  king,  and  en- 
tered nto  a  correspondence  with  him.  But  he  kept  his  intentions 
so  well  concealed,  that  he  appeared  to  be  only  acting  for  the 
restoration  of  the  parliament.  He  collected  several  scattered 
regiments  in  Scotland,  and  marched  directly  into  England. 
Lambert  set  forward  to  meet  him,  but  found  himself  deserted  by 
his  own  soldiers ;  and  the  parliament,  being  no  longer  held  in 
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terror  by  the  troops,  assumed  once  more  the  reins  of  government, 
arrested  Lambert,  and  committed  him  to  the  Tower. 

Monk  and  his  army  soon  reached  London.  He  appeared  at 
first  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  parliament ;  but  in  a 
few  days  he  openly  avowed  his  contempt  of  that  obtrusive  body 
of  men,  and,  declaring  for  a  free  parliament,  he  called  together 
all  the  surviving  members  of  the  old  or  long  parliament,  who  had 
been  expelled  by  Colonel  Pride  in  1648.  They  met  on  February 
21,  1660,  and  in  a  few  days  formally  dissolved  themselves,  and 
issued  writs  for  a  new  parliament,  which  assembled  April  25. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  Monk,  having  everything  ripe  for  his  pro- 
ject, ventured  to  propose  to  the  parliament  the  restoration  of  the 
king.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  with  which  this  pro- 
posal was  heard — a  joy  which  soon  spread  from  the  house  to  the 
city,  and  from  thence  through  the  whole  country.  The  peers, 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  hastened  to  reinstate  themselves 
in  their  parliamentary  rights  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  May  Charles  II. 
wras  proclaimed  king,  and  a  committee  of  gentlemen  wras  sent  to 
invite  him  to  return  and  take  possession  of  his  dominions.  The 
king  sailed  from  Scheveling,  a  small  village  on  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land, and  was  met  at  Dover  by  General  Monk,  who  conducted 
^jui  to  London,  which  he  entered  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations 
of  the  people,  May  29,  1660. 


In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  the  business  of  banking 
was  first  practised.  Before  the  civil  war,  the  Mint  in  the  Tower 
was  the  usual  place  of  deposit  for  money ;  but  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disturbances  the  private  property  of  individuals 
was  no  longer  thought  safe  in  the  Mint ;  and  the  goldsmiths 
were  employed  by  the  rich  merchants  and  tradesmen  to  take  care 
of  their  money  for  them,  and  thus  the  goldsmiths  became  the  first 
bankers. 

Episcopacy  had  been  abolished  by  the  parliament  during  the 
war.  In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  most  of  the  loyal  and 
orthodox  clergy  were  dispossessed  of  their  livings,  and  allowed 
small  pensions  ;  and,  instead  of  regular  clergy,  itinerant  preachers 
were  employed,  who  rode  about  the  country  (more  particularly 
m  Wales)  to  teach  the  people  their  new  and  fanatical  doctrine. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  though  he  had  declined  the  title,  assumed 
all  the  privileges  of  a  king.  He  affected  to  create  peers,  and 
assembled  a  house  of  lords,  consisting  of  persons  on  whom  he  had 
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conferred  this  dignity.  This  house,  however,  did  not  sit  longh- 
and to  be  one  of  "  Oliver's  lords  "  was,  after  a  time,  a  term  of 
reproach,  instead  of  being  a  title  of  honour. 

During  this  period  the  national  character  of  the  English  ap- 
peared to  undergo  a  total  change.  The  air  of  frankness  and 
blunt  honesty,  by  which  the  nation  has  been  at  all  other  times  cha- 
racterized, was  changed  into  an  air  of  hypocritical  stiffness.  All 
amusements  and  recreations  were  forbidden.  A  cheerful  coun- 
tenance and  a  ruddy  complexion  were  considered  as  the  marks  of 
a  malignant ;  and  the  Presbyterians  and  republicans  had  such  a 
way  of  lengthening  out  their  faces,  and  putting  on  a  solemn  and 
melancholy  look,  that  their  very  features  seemed  to  be  changed, 
as  well  as  their  tempers. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Richard.  I  don't  know  what  would  have  become  of  George_, 
With  his  round  merry  face,  if  he  had  lived  then. 

Mrs.  Markham.  He  must  either  have  submitted  to  be  a  sus- 
pected malignant  of  the  very  worst  sort ;  or  else  he  must  have 
adopted  the  Puritan  fashion  of  wearing  his  hair  cut  square  round 
his  face,  with  a  little  black  cap  edged  with  white  on  his  head — 
a  sort  of  head-dress  which  was  highly  esteemed,  as  being  the  most 
unbecoming  that  could  be  invented. 

Mary.  And  pray,  mamma,  did  the  ladies  try  to  make  them- 
selves look  ugly  too? 

Mrs.  31.  I  do  not  think  they  made  themselves  look  very 
beautiful,  with  their  heads  tied  up  in  hoods  as  if  they  had  got  the 
tooth-ache.  Sometimes,  but  whether  out  of  modesty  or  vanity  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  they  covered  the  upper  part  of  the  face 
with  a  black  mask.  The  strange  fashion  too  of  putting  on  black 
patches,  which  made  the  face  look  as  if  it  were  all  over  spots, 
came  in  about  this  time. 

Richard.  I  wonder  whether  Cromwell  had  thought  from  the 
first  of  killing  the  king,  or  whether  it  came  into  his  head  after- 
wards ! 

Mrs.  M.  There  is  a  foolish  story  that  Cromwell,  even  while 
a  boy,  had  formed  some  wild  scheme  against  Charles,  with  whom 
he  had  a  childish  quarrel,  when  the  prince  once  accompanied  the 
king  his  father  on  a  visit  to  Cromwell's  hospitable  uncle,  $ir 
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Oliver  Cromwell,  at  Ilinchingbrook.  But  if,  as  the  story  goes, 
the  two  boys  fought,  and  Charles  had  the  worst  of  it,  we  yet  need 
not  think  that  Cromwell  retained  any  grudge  against  him  after  the 
contest  was  over.  It  is  probable  that  Cromwell  never  thought 
of  compassing  the  king's  death  till  circumstances  threw  that  un- 
fortunate monarch  in  his  power.  There  is  one  stoiy  which,  if 
true,  is  some  justification  of  Cromwell's  conduct. 

Richard.    Pray  tell  it.  if  you  please.     I  should  like  to  believe 
him  not  quite  so  bad  a  man  as  he  seems  to  have  been. 

Mrs.  M.  The  story  is  this:  —  Cromwell  had  found  out,  by 
means  of  his  spies,  that  Charles  Mras  about  to  send  a  letter  to  the 
queen ;  and  that  it  would  be  sewed  up  in  the  flap  of  a  saddle 
which  would  be  brought  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  to  the  Blue  Boar 
inn,  in  Hoi  born,  by  a  man  who  would  saddle  a  horse  and  ride  off 
to  Dover.  Upon  this  information,  Cromwell  and  Ireton  went  on 
the  appointed  night  to  this  inn,  disguised  as  troopers.  They 
left  some  person  to  keep  watch  at  the  stable,  who  was  to  tell 
them  if  any  man  came  with  a  saddle :  they  themselves  went  into 
the  house,  and  sat  drinking  beer  like  common  soldiers.  At  the 
specified  hour  they  were  told  that  the  man  was  come.  On 
receiving  this  notice  they  went  out,  and  taking  the  saddle  away 
from  him,  opened  the  lining  and  found  the  letter.  They  then 
returned  the  man  his  saddle,  and  he,  not  knowing  of  the  letter, 
was  ignorant  of  his  loss,  and  pursued  his  journey  to  Dover.  The 
purport  of  this  letter  was  to  tell  the  queen  that  Charles  was 
courted  both  by  the  Presbyterians  and  the  army,  and  that  he 
rather  thought  he  should  close  with  the  Presbyterians.  And 
Cromwell,  finding  from  this  letter  that  the  king  was  dealing  in- 
sincerely with  him,  from  that  moment  vowed  his  destruction. 

Richard.  I  think  Cromwell  would  perhaps  have  been  a 
better  man  if  he  had  not  been  so  clever.  It  must  have  been  a 
great  temptation  to  him  to  go  on,  when  he  found  all  his  schemes 
succeed. 

Mrs.  M.  Cromwell's  character  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
in  history.  His  talents  were,  in  some  respects,  of  the  very  highest 
order.  In  other  respects,  he  was  strikingly  deficient.  He  knew 
the  precise  moment  when  a  thing  was  to  be  done :  he  had  that 
wonderful  penetration  into  people's  characters,  that  he  seemed 
almost  to  see  into  their  hearts,  and  read  their  thoughts.  And 
with  all  this  he  could  neither  write  nor  speak  with  common  abi- 
lity.    He  had  a  vehement  manner,  which  made  people  suppose 
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there  was  some  great  matter  in  his  speeches ;  but  it  was  a  hidden 
matter,  for  they  were  generally  so  confused,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  find  out  his  meaning. 

Richard.  Perhaps,  mamma,  that  might  be  part  of  his  cunning. 
He  might  not  choose  that  people  should  find  out  his  meaning. 

Mrs.  M.  It  might  be  so.  I  will  give  you  a  passage  from 
one  of  his  speeches,  and  you  may  try  to  make  sense  of  it,  if  you 
can.  "  I  confess,  for  it  behoves  me  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  I 
must  confess,  I  would  say  I  hope  I  may  be  understood  in  this, 
for  indeed  I  must  be  tender  what  I  sav  to  such  an  audience  as 
this,  I  say  I  would  be  understood  that  in  this  argument  I  do  not 
make  a  parallel  between  men  of  a  different  mind,  and  a  parlia- 
ment which  shall  have  their  deserts."  The  whole  speech  is  in  the 
same  strain ;  but  I  think  I  have  given  you  enough  of  it. 

Richard.  Why,  indeed,  mamma,  if  all  speeches  were  no  better 
than  that,  it  would  cure  me  of  ever  wishing  to  be  in  parliament. 

Mrs.  M.  Another  of  the  strange  inconsistencies  of  Crom- 
well's  character  was,  that  though  he  could  act  the  part  of  a 
sovereign  with  great  dignity,  he  was  so  fond  of  low  wit  and 
buffoonery,  that  he  often  played  tricks  which  would  disgrace  a 
schoolboy. 

Mary.     O  !  pray  tell  us  some  of  his  tricks. 

Mrs.  M.  One  instance  may  satisfy  you.  After  he  was  Pro- 
tector, he  gave  a  great  entertainment  at  Whitehall,  and  he 
amused  himself  with  putting  sweetmeats  on  the  chairs  to  dirty 
the  ladies'  dresses. 

George.  I  think  he  must  have  learned  such  tricks  as  those 
from  his  friend  the  monkey  who  danced  with  him  to  the  top  of 
the  house. 

Mrs.  M.  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  while  Cromwell  himself 
was  ambitious  to  the  utmost  degree,  the  rest  of  his  family  were  so 
totally  free  from  that  vice,  that  they  shrunk  from  the  greatness 
which  was  forced  on  them.  His  children,  as  I  have  already  said, 
disapproved  of  his  conduct.  His  mother,  a  worthy,  careful  wo- 
man, who  had  done  her  best  to  bring  him  up  respectably  in  the 
condition  of  life  in  which  he  was  born,  was  dragged  unwillingly 
to  reside  with  him  in  his  palace.  She  had  here  so  little  satisfac- 
tion in  the  splendour  which  surrounded  her  son,  that  she  was  in 
continual  apprehension  for  his  life.  She  never  heard  a  gun  go 
off,  or  any  other  sudden  noise,  without  exclaiming,  "  My  son  is 
shot !  "  and  she  was  never  satisfied  of  his  safety  unless  she  ?aw 
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him  twice  every  day.  Cromwell  was  very  fond  of  his  mother, 
and  amidst  all  the  hardness  of  his  character,  v/as  always  an  affec- 
tionate and  dutiful  son.  Her  dying  request,  however,  he  dis- 
obeyed ;  for  instead  of  burying  her,  as  she  desired,  in  a  private 
manner,  he  had  her  interred  with  as  much  pomp  as  if  she  had 
been  the  mother  of  a  king. 

Mary.  How  did  Mrs.  Oliver  Cromwell  like  being  her  high- 
ness and  all  that  ? 

Mrs.  M.  It  is  said  that  she  took  to  her  dignities  very  com- 
fortably. She  was  nevertheless  a  good  sort  of  woman,  and  had 
brought  up  her  family  carefully.  But  though  she  and  her 
daughters  appear  to  have  conducted  themselves  well  in  their 
high  station,  they  were  exposed  to  have  many  sarcastic  remarks 
made  on  them.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  says  of  the  Protector  and  his 
family,  "  His  wife  and  children  were  setting  up  for  principality, 
which  suited  no  better  with  any  of  them  than  scarlet  did  the  ape. 
Cromwell  himself  had  much  natural  greatness,  and  well  became 
the  place  he  had  usurped.  His  daughter  Fleetwood  was  hum- 
bled, and  not  exalted,  with  these  things ;  but  the  rest  were  inso- 
lent fools."  The  truth  was,  that  Mrs.  Fleetwood's  principles  of 
republicanism  suited  better  than  those  of  the  Protector's  other 
children  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  politics.  His  other  children 
were  all  royalists  in  their  hearts,  and  ardently  desired  the  resto- 
ration of  the  monarchy. 

George.     And  did  they  live  to  see  the  king  come  back  ? 

Mrs.  M.  All  of  them  did,  except  Mrs.  Claypole,  who  died 
young.  Lady  Fauconberg  and  Lady  Russel  lived  much  in  so- 
ciety, and  were  greatly  respected.  Their  brothers  preferred  re- 
tirement. Richard  Cromwell  changed  his  name  to  Clark,  and 
lived  to  be  a  very  old  man  at  his  residence  at  Cheshunt  in  Hert- 
fordshire. Henry  settled  at  Spinney  Abbey  in  Cambridgeshire, 
and  was  a  highly  respected  and  respectable  country  gentleman. 
He  well  describes  his  own  character  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his 
brother  on  the  subject  of  his  retiring  from  the  lord-lieutenancy 
of  Ireland.  "  I  would  rather,"  he  says,  "  submit  to  any  suffer- 
ing with  a  good  name,  than  be  the  greatest  man  on  earth  with- 
out it."  There  is  a  very  pretty  story  of  his  being  surprised  in  his 
retirement  in  Cambridgeshire  by  a  visit  from  King  Charles  II. 
Mary.     O  !  do  tell  it,  if  you  please. 

Mrs.  M.     The  king,  being  one  day  out  hunting,  and  seeing 
a  gentleman's  house,  rode  up  to  it  to  obtain  some  refreshment. 
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When  Henry  Cromwell,  whose  house  it  happened  to  be,  saw  the 
king,  he  was  somewhat  embarrassed ;  but  Charles,  by  his  gra- 
cious manner,  soon  set  him  at  his  ease,  and  the  visit  went  off  very 
agreeably.  Charles  was  as  much  pleased  with  the  goodness  and 
simplicity  of  Mr.  Cromwell's  manner  and  appearance,  as  Mr. 
Cromwell  was  with  the  good  humour  and  pleasantry  of  the  king. 
Richard.  You  said  that  Oliver  Cromwell  had  the  post-office 
people  in  his  pay.  I  did  not  think  there  were  any  post-offices  so 
long  ago. 

Mrs.  M.  Charles  I.  appointed  a  post  to  carry  letters  once  a 
week  between  London  and  Edinburgh.  The  system  was  after- 
wards much  extended  and  improved  during  the  Commonwealth  ; 
and  the  privilege  of  franking  was  then  first  allowed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  was  confirmed  to  them  by 
Charles  II.,  who  extended  the  privilege  to  the  peers  also. 

George.  But  how  did  people  send  their  letters  before  there 
was  a  regular  post-office  ?  I  suppose  they  must  have  written 
now  and  then  to  one  another. 

Mrs.  M.  I  believe  that,  in  urgent  cases,  they  employed  spe- 
cial messengers.  There  is  some  reason,  however,  to  think  that 
there  were  people  whose  business  it  was  to  convey  letters  from 
place  to  place  so  long  ago  as  Edward  the  Third's  time ;  and  it  is 
very  certain  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  were  esta- 
blished letter-carriers :  but  the  system  at  that  time  was  very  im- 
perfect and  irregular.  The  odd  way  in  which  letters  were  for- 
merly directed  would  very  much  surprise  a  modern  postmaster. 
George.  Why,  how  were  they  directed  ? 
Mrs.  M.  Here  is  the  direction  of  a  letter  from  a  nobleman 
of  Henry  the  Eighth's  court  to  Lord  Shrewsbury : 

"  To  the  right  honourable  and  our  very  good  lord  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury, .  president  of  the  king's  majesty's  council  in  the 
north  parts. 

"  Haste  for  thy  life,  post — haste,  haste,  haste, — for  thy  life, 
post,  haste ! " 

The  letter  does  not  appear  to  require  any  extraordinary  haste ; 
and  indeed  Lord  Shrewsbury's  correspondent,  either  in  that 
letter,  or  in  some  other  directed  in  the  same  sort  of  way,  apolo- 
gizes for  putting  so  much  speed  in  the  direction,  and  adds,  "  The 
only  cause  is  that  the  posts  be  so  slow." 

Richard.  How  often  does  the  post  go  now  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  ? 
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Mrs.  M.  It  goes  every  day  ;  and  there  is  not  only  a  daily 
post  to  Edinburgh,  but  to  almost  all  other  towns  in  the  king- 
dom.* I  believe  there  is  no  other  country  in  which  the  busi- 
ness of  the  post-office  is  so  well  regulated  as  in  this.  Despatch 
and  accuracy  in  the  management  of  it  may  be  justly  ranked 
among  the  luxuries  of  a  well  organized  government. 

George.  Why,  yes,  mamma,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
put  your  letter  into  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  then,  without  your 
having  to  trouble  your  head  any  more  about  it,  away  it  goes  to 
the  end  of  its  journey. 

Mrs.  M.  The  mention  of  the  post- office  reminds  me  of  news- 
papers, which  were  first  circulated  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, in  order,  I  believe,  to  apprise  the  country  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada.  After  this  occasion  had  passed  by,  I  sup- 
pose they  must  have  been  discontinued  for  many  years,  since  the 
date  commonly  assigned  to  their  first  publication  is  that  of  the 
year  1642. 

George.     I  wonder  if  they  were  like  our  newspapers  ? 

Mrs.  M.  There  is  a  collection  of  early  newspapers  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  ;  and  if  we  go  to  Oxford  this  spring,  we  will 
ask  to  see  them. 

Richard.  You  said  that  the  statue  of  Charles  I.  now  at  Char- 
ing Cross  was  ordered  to  be  broken  in  pieces.  How  could  it 
be  put  together  again  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  statue  had  been  cast  some  years  before  by  Le 
Sceur,  a  very  famous  French  artist ;  but  on  account  of  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war,  it  had  never  been  set  up.  The  parlia- 
ment, conditioning  that  it  should  be  broken  up,  sold  it  after  the 
kind's  death  to  a  brazier  of  the  name  of  John  Eivet,  who,  in- 
stead  of  breaking  it  to  pieces,  buried  it,  at  the  same  time  exhi- 
biting as  parts  of  it  some  other  pieces  of  broken  metal. f  After 
the  Restoration  it  was  dug  up,  and  placed  where  it  now  stands. 

George.  How  tired  I  was  of  those  dull  Puritans  !  and  I  was 
quite  glad  when  you  came  to  those  good  Penderells.  I  hope  the 
kino:  remembered  them  after  the  Restoration. 

Mrs.  M.     I  am  sorry   to  say  that  Charles  was  not   of  a  very 

*  To  many  towns  there  are  now  (1844)  two  posts,  but  the  reader  scarcely 
needs  to  be  informed  that  this  and  many  other  increased  facilities  of  cor- 
respondence have  grown  up  since  the  publication  of  this  history  in  1823. 

t  It  is  also  said  that  this  man  sold  at  high  prices  to  the  loyalists  various 
articles  which  he  pretended  to  have  manufactured  out  of  the  material  of  the 
statue  itself 
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grateful  disposition.  He,  however,  never  forgot  his  obligations 
to  those  honest  woodcutters.  After  his  restoration  he  sent  for 
Richard  Penderell,  and  calling  him  "  Friend  Richard,"  made 
him  give  the  courtiers  an  account  of  all  their  adventures  toge- 
ther, and  of  the  escape  from  Boscobel.  This  the  old  man  did, 
to  the  great  entertainment  of  all  present,  telling  them  "  how  he 
got  a  sorry  jade  for  the  king,  with  a  bad  saddle  and  bridle ;  and 
how  his  majesty  complained  of  his  steed  ;  and  how  his  brother 
Humphrey  said  the  king  should  not  find  fault  with  the  poor  ani- 
mal, for  it  had  never  before  carried  the  weight  of  three  kins:- 
doms  on  its  back,"  &c.  Charles  settled  a  pension  on  the  honest 
man,  and  kept  him  near  his  court  while  he  lived,  and  when  he 
died  placed  a  monument  over  his  grave  in  St.  Giles's  church- 
yard in  London. 

George.     I  hopi>  he  was  also  kind  to  Mrs.  Lane. 

Mrs.  M.  He  granted  her  a  pension  of  £1000  a-year,  and 
another  of  £500  a-year  to  her  brother.  Mrs.  Lane  afterwards 
married  Sir  Clement  Fisher.  I  will  tell  you  another  story  of 
what  happened  during  Mrs.  Lane's  journey  with  the  king, 
While  they  were  at  Long  Marston,  Will  Jackson,  as  Charles 
was  then  called,  was  left  in  the  kitchen.  The  cook,  a  great 
rough  countrywoman,  told  him  to  wind  up  the  roasting-jack  for 
her.  The  king,  who,  perhaps,  had  never  seen  one  before,  and 
certainly  had  never  before  been  desired  to  wind  one  up,  set  about 
his  task  in  such  a  blundering  way,  that  the  c  ook  exclaimed  to 
him  in  a  passion — "  What  countryman  are  you,  that  you  know 
not  how  to  wind  up  a  jack  ?  "  The  king  answered  with  all  the 
appearance  of  humility,  that  he  was  a  poor  tenant's  son  of 
Colonel  Lane,  in  Staffordshire ;  that  they  had  seldom  roast  meat 
at  home,  and  that  when  they  had,  they  did  not  make  use  of  a 
jack. 

Richard.  How  extraordinary  it  was  that  Charles  should 
never  have  been  found  out  during1  the  long  time  he  was  wander- 

o  o 

ing  about ! 

Mrs.  M.  It  was  a  great  security  to  him  that,  having  been 
long  abroad,  his  person  was  the  less  known  in  England. 
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Charles  II.  and  his  Queen.     From  Heath's  Chronicles. 

Charles  was  thirty  years  old  when,  after  sixteen  years'  exile,  he 
was  so  unexpectedly  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He 
had  a  good  figure,  and  though  his  features  were  harsh,  there  was 
something  agreeable  in  his  countenance ;  and  his  cheerful,  easy, 
and  graceful  deportment  made  him  altogether  a  very  engaging 
person.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  cleverness,  shrewdness,  and  wit ; 
and  with  common  application,  might  have  been  anything  he 
pleased.  But  he  loved  amusement,  and  hated  business,  and  to 
live  idly  and  merrily  was  all  he  cared  for.  His  good-humour 
proceeded  merely  from  the  selfish  principle  of  driving  away  care : 
his  freedom  from  ambition  was  only  the  love  of  ease.  He  had 
no  wish  to  be  a  great  or  a  good  monarch,  and  he  only  valued 
his  country  because  he  found  it  an  agreeable  dwelling-place.  He 
had  a  good  head,  but  a  bad  heart,  or  rather  he  had  no  heart  at 
all :  he  was  devoid  of  feeling,  and  only  feared  foes  and  valued 
friends  as  they  could  injure  or  serve  him.  His  constitutional 
good-nature  was  all  he  had  to  recommend  him ;  and  this  concealed, 
for  a  time,  his  entire  want  of  better  qualities. 

The  king  began  his  reign  by  forming  a  ministry  from  among 
the  best  and  wisest  men  of  all  parties,  and  he  gave  general  satis- 
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faction  by  the  choice  he  made.  An  act  of  indemnity,  or  of  ge- 
neral pardon,  was  then  passed  towards  all  those  who  had  taken 
part  against  the  Crown,  excepting  only  the  judges  who  had  sat 
on  the  late  king's  trial,  and  all  those  who  had  in  any  other  way 
been  immediately  accessary  to  his  death.  About  sixty  persons 
had  been  concerned  in  that  act.  Of  these  many  were  dead,  and 
others  had  left  the  kingdom.  Of  those  who  could  be  brought 
to  trial,  ten  only  were  executed :  the  rest  were  reprieved,  and 
placed  in  different  prisons.  Harrison,  who  had  conducted 
Charles  I.  from  Hurst  Castle,  was  amongst  those  who  suffered. 
He  died  justifying  his  conduct  to  the  last.  Hugh  Peters 
also  was  executed.  He  had  been  one  of  Cromwell's  fanatical 
preachers,  and  had  not  only  been  very  active  in  stirring  up  the 
minds  of  the  people  against  the  king,  but  also,  it  was  supposed, 
was  either  assisting  on  the  scaffold  when  he  was  beheaded,  or 
was  himself  the  masked  executioner.  General  Lambert  and  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  though  they  were  not  absolutely  regicides,  were 
yet  thought  too  guilty  to  be  included  in  the  act  of  indemnity. 
Vane  was  executed :  Lambert  was  reprieved,  and  exiled  to  the 
island  of  Guernsey,  where  he  lived  thirty  years,  and  from  being 
a  rigid  Puritan  became  a  Roman  Catholic. 

This  act  of  retribution  being  performed,  the  ministry  applied 
themselves  to  the  business  of  the  state.  The  chancellor,  Lord 
Clarendon,  who  had  attended  the  king  during  his  exile,  had  the 
chief  weight  in  the  council,  and  by  his  integrity  and  wisdom  the 
government  was  carried  on  for  a  time  with  justice  and  mode- 
ration. The  old  standing  army  of  the  republicans  was  dis- 
banded ;  the  king  retained  only  a  few  guards  and  garrisons  ; 
and  most  of  the  fortified  places  that  had  not  been  destroyed 
in  the  civil  wars  were  dismantled.  Episcopacy  was  restored  ; 
nine  of  the  old  bishops,  who  still  survived,  were  replaced  in 
their  sees,  and  all  the  ejected  clergy  returned  to  their  livings. 
The  Presbyterians  saw  these  measures  with  dissatisfaction ;  but 
an  insurrection  of  one  of  the  fanatical  sects  among  the  repub- 
licans gave  the  ministry  a  pretext  to  insist  on  the  restoration  of 
the  church  without  any  modifications.  An  act  of  uniformity 
was  passed,  which  required  the  assent  of  all  the  clergy  to  se- 
veral articles  very  obnoxious  to  the  Presbyterians.  Those  who 
refused  to  sign  these  articles  were  disabled  from  holding  their 
livings;  and,  in  consequence,  two  thousand  of  them  were  de- 
prived. 
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The  Scots  had  joyfully  seen  the  restoration  of  the  kingly  au- 
thority :  but  when  Charles  proceeded  to  settle  the  affairs  of  that 
country,  he  found  the  people  altogether  averse  to  receive  the 
hierarchy,  which  he  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  establish  amongst 
them  ;  perhaps  the  more  desirous,  because,  in  spite  of  his  natu- 
rally careless  temper,  he  could  not  have  forgot  all  the  in- 
dignities and  insults  which  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians  had  made  him  suffer  when  he  had  formerly  been 
amongst  them.  He  won  over  Sharp,  a  Presbyterian  leader,  to 
accept  the  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrew's.  Sharp  was  a  vin- 
dictive and  bigoted  man,  whose  conduct  only  exasperated  the 
people  more  against  episcopacy.  He  was  at  last  assassinated  by 
a  zealous  fanatic  of  the  name  of  Balfour  of  Burley ;  who,  with 
a  small  party  of  men,  chanced  to  meet  him,  as  he  was  travelling 
with  his  daughter,  dragged  him  out  of  his  carriage,  and  mur- 
dered him.  This  brutal  assassination  put  an  entire  stop  to  the 
attempt  to  introduce  episcopacy  into  the  Scotch  church. 

In  1662  Charles  married  Catherine  of  Braganza,  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Portugal.  The  new  queen  had  been  educated  in  a 
convent,  and  was  very  formal  and  grave ;  she  rejected  the  com- 
pany of  the  English  ladies,  and  would  only  have  about  her  a 
set  of  old  solemn  Spanish  duennas.  The  king  found  her  and 
her  court  so  dull,  that  he  neglected  her  society,  and  spent  most 
of  his  time  with  a  set  of  idle,  dissolute  companions  and  unprin- 
cipled women. 

In  1664  Charles  entered  into  a  war  with  Holland,  which  af- 
terwards led  to  a  rupture  with  France  and  Denmark.  This  war 
was  carried  on  wholly  by  sea,  and  the  king's  brother,  James, 
duke  of  York,  an  active,  enterprising  man,  commanded  the  fleet. 
Many  well-contested  actions  were  fought,  and  many  fruitless 
victories  gained.  One  of  these  engagements  lasted  four  days, 
and  is  among  the  most  memorable  which  are  recorded  in  history. 
The  Dutch  fleet  consisted  of  seventy-six  ships,  and  was  com- 
manded by  the  famous  De  Ruyter,  and  by  Van  Tromp,  son  of 
the  great  Van  Tromp.  The  English  fleet  was  commanded  by 
Prince  Rupert,  and  by  Monk,  now  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  alto- 
gether was  nearly  equal  to  the  Dutch ;  but  Rupert  having  been 
detached  with  twenty  ships,  Albemarle  began  the  fight  with 
very  inferior  force. 

The  first  day,  June  1,  1666,  the  wind  was  rather  against  the 
English,  who  could  not  bring  their  lower  tiers  of  guns  into  u<l>  ; 
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and  their  rigging-  was  much  injured  by  the  Dutch  chain-shot,  a 
new  invention.  The  vice-admiral,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  was 
killed,  and  his  ship  taken.  The  battle,  however,  still  raged,  and 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  next 
day  the  Dutch  were  joined  by  sixteen  fresh  ships,  and  the 
English  were  obliged  to  retreat,  nearly  half  their  ships  being 
disabled.  A  calm  fortunately  came  on,  which  prevented  the 
enemy  from  overtaking  them.  The  following  morning,  June  3, 
the  English  continued  their  retreat;  and  the  Dutch  advancing 
upon  them,  the  shattered  ships  were  ordered  to  stretch  a-head. 
Sixteen  of  those  wljich  were  in  the  best  fighting  condition  fol- 
lowed in  good  order,  and  kept  the  enemy  in  awe.  Albemarle 
himself  closed  the  rear,  determining  to  blow  up  his  ship  rather 
than  yield. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  the  Dutch  having  come  up, 
the  English  were  preparing  to  renew  the  fight  in  desperation, 
when  a  squadron  was  seen  to  the  south,  crowding  all  sail  to 
reach  the  scene  of  action.  This  was  Prince  Rupert,  who  joined 
the  rest  of  the  fleet ;  and  the  next  day,  being  the  4th  of  June, 
a  general  engagement  commenced,  and  was  only  put  a  stop  to 
by  a  thick  fog,  neither  party  having  gained  the  victory.  The 
two  fleets  then  retired  to  their  harbours,  but  met  again,  June 
25,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  when  the  English  obtained  a 
decisive  victory.  De  Ruyter,  indignant  at  being  obliged  to 
fly,  frequently  exclaimed,  "  O  God,  amongst  so  many  thousand 
bullets,  is  there  not  one  to  put  an  end  to  my  miserable  life !" 
The  English  were  now  incontestably  masters  of  the  sea;  but 
they  had  been  visited  at  home  during  this  year  by  so  many  ca- 
lamities, that  they  had  no  spirits  to  rejoice  in  any  triumphs  over 
a  foreign  foe. 

In  the  preceding  autumn  a  most  violent  plague  had  broken 
out,  particularly  in  London,  where,  in  a  short  time,  ninety 
thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  died  of  it.  We  are  told  that, 
during  this  calamity,  forty  thousand  servants  were  dismissed  by 
their  masters,  and  turned  into  the  streets  to  perish.  These  poor 
wretches,  all  persons  being  afraid  to  receive  them  into  their 
houses,  wandered  into  the  country ;  but  the  villagers  drove 
them  back  with  pitchforks,  lest  they  should  bring  the  infection 
of  the  plague  with  them.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir 
Thomas  Laurence,  then  supported  them  till  his  means  were 
quite  exhausted  ;  and  a  subscription  was  afterwards  raised  for 
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them,  to  which    the    king    contributed    a    thousand    pounds   a 
week. 

While  London  was  still  suffering  under  this  calamity,  it  was 
assailed  also  by  another.  On  the  3rd  of  September,  1666,  a 
fire  broke  out  near  London  Bridge,  which  spread  with  such 
rapidity  that  thirteen  thousand  houses  were  burnt  down.  The 
fire  raged  three  days  and  three  nights,  and  its  progress  was  only 
stopped  by  blowing  up  houses  to  prevent  the  flames  from  spread- 
ing farther.  Few  lives  were  lost ;  but  the  distress  of  so  many 
people  thus  driven  into  the  streets,  and  most  of  them  with  the 
loss  of  all  their  property,  is  past  description. 

At  this  time,  when  every  one  else  was  too  much  stunned  and 
terrified  to  be  able  to  think  or  act,  the  king  and  the  duke  of 
York  exerted  themselves  greatly,  not  only  giving  judicious 
orders  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  fire,  but  furnishing  also 
every  relief  they  could  to  the  unhappy  sufferers.  The  violent 
prejudices  of  the  times  made  some  people  suspect  the  repub- 
licans, others  the  Papists,  of  having  set  the  city  on  fire  ;  but 
it  may  far  more  probably  be  attributed  solely  to  accident. 
Many  of  the  houses  were  of  wood,  and  built  close  together : 
the  season  had  been  uncommonly  dry,  and  it  was  no  wonder 
that,  when  the  fire  broke  out,  it  should  spread  fast  and  be 
extremely  destructive. — These  dreadful  scenes  were  not  with- 
out some  good  effect  on  the  king's  disposition,  and  detached 
him  for  a  while  from  the  idle  and  dissolute  habits  he  had  sunk 
into ;  but  his  vicious  companions  soon  got  about  him,  and 
rallied  him  out  of  all  his  good  resolutions,  and  he  relapsed  into 
his  former  way  of  life. 

These  vicious  companions,  the  chief  of  whom  was  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  witty  duke,  as  he  has  been  called,  had  long 
meditated  the  overthrow  of  Lord  Clarendon,  whose  virtue  and 
integrity  made  him  the  particular  object  of  their  dislike.  It 
happened  that  the  Dutch  fleet  sailed  up  the  Med  way,  and  de- 
stroyed some  ships  in  the  harbour  at  Chatham.  A  peace  was 
made  with  Holland  soon  afterwards.  Buckingham  and  his  party 
found  means  of  turning  both  this  peace  itself,  and  also  the  dis- 
grace at  Chatham,  to  the  particular  discredit  of  Clarendon,  insi- 
nuating especially  that  the  latter  could  not  have  taken  place 
unless  he  had  been  negligent  of  the  public  security.  Charles, 
who  had  little  gratitude  in  his  nature,  forgetting  how  faithfully 
this  great  statesman  had  served   him  in  all  his  wanderings  and 
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necessities,  and  how  much  his  wisdom  had  contributed  to 
strengthen  him  on  his  throne,  was  not  sorry  to  have  a  pretext 
for  removing  a  man  who  was  some  check  upon  his  vices.  Cla- 
rendon was,  therefore,  impeached  on  various  frivolous  pretences, 
and  was  sentenced  to  banishment.  He  retired  into  France,  and 
employed  the  remainder  of  his  life  chiefly  in  composing  his  ex- 
cellent History  of  the  Rebellion,  and  also  in  writing  an  account 
of  his  own  life,  and  his  transactions  as  minister,  which  is, 
perhaps,  fully  equal  in  value  to  his  History.  His  youngest 
daughter,  Anne  Hyde,  married  the  duke  of  York  soon  after  the 
Restoration.  She  died  young,  leaving  two  children,  the  prin- 
cesses Mary  and  Anne. 

After  Clarendon's  disgrace,  Prince  Rupert,  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond,  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  and  other  men  of  experience  and 
high  character,  had  for  a  time  the  chief  weight  in  the  council. 
But  in  1670  their  influence  declined,  and  the  king,  whose  care- 
lessness about  public  affairs  daily  increased,  committed  the  entire 
management  of  the  state  to  five  of  the  most  unprincipled  men  in 
the  kingdom,  Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and 
Lauderdale,  who  were  called  the  Cabal,  from  the  first  letters  of 
their  names.  One  of  the  nefarious  measures  of  this  administra- 
tion was  to  shut  up  the  Exchequer,  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
money  which  private  individuals  had  placed  in  it.  Another,  and 
a  still  more  generally  unpopular  measure,  was  that  of  entering 
into  a  new  war  with  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  gratify  Louis  XIV., 
one  of  the  most  ambitious,  vain-glorious,  and  unprincipled  kings 
that  ever  reigned.  Charles,  at  first,  hesitated  to  take  such  an 
unpopular  step  ;  but  he  was  at  length  persuaded  into  it  by  his 
sister  Henrietta,  duchess  of  Orleans,  who  was  sent  on  a  visit  to 
him  by  the  French  king.  It  is  even  said  that  the  restoration  of 
popery  in  F^nglscnd  was  made  an  article  of  a  secret  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  kings.  Charles,  if  he  had  any  religion  at  all, 
was  in  his  heart  a  Papist ;  and  the  duke  of  York  was  a  pro- 
fessed one. 

The  French  and  English  fleets  now  joined  each  other.  As 
they  were  at  anchor  in  Solebay,  De  Ruyter  came  unexpectedly 
upon  them.  The  English  ships,  on  this  surprise  by  the  enemy, 
cut  their  cables,  that  they  might  be  the  sooner  ready  for  action. 
Lord  Sandwich  commanded  the  van.  He  rushed  on  the  enemy, 
and  sunk  one  of  their  ships.  He  also  destroyed  three  fire-ships 
that  had  attempted   to  grapple  with   him ;  and  though  his  own 
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ship  was  almost  torn  to  pieces  with  shot,  and  the  decks  were  filled 
with  wounded  and  dead,  he  still  fought  till  his  ship  took  fire  and 
blew  up,  and  he  and  all  his  brave  crew  perished.  The  duke  of 
York,  who  commanded  in  chief,  had  his  ship  so  shattered  that  he 
was  obliged  to  remove  his  flag  on  board  another.  The  battle 
lasted  the  whole  day,  and  De  Ruyter  declared  that  of  the  thirty- 
two  actions  he  had  been  in,  this  was  the  hardest  fought.  The 
English  and  Dutch  lost  many  ships,  and  divided  the  glory 
of  the  day.  The  French  kept  aloof  during  the  engagement, 
their  admiral  having  been  ordered  to  spare  his  own  ships,  and  to 
let  the  English  and  Dutch  weaken  themselves.  This  policy 
answered  for  that  time ;  but,  in  several  sea-fights  which  followed, 
the  English  admiral,  profiting  by  past  experience,  took  care  to 
dispose  the  French  ships  in  such  a  manner  that  they  should  come 
in  for  their  share  of  the  danger.  Another  memorable  naval 
action  was  fought  on  August  11,  1673.  The  English  fleet  was 
commanded  by  Prince  Rupert ;  the  Dutch  by  De  Ruyter.  In 
this  battle  too,  as  in  many  of  the  former,  nothing  was  gained  by 
either  party. 

In  1674,  by  the  death  of  Clifford,  and  the  disgrace  of  Ashley, 
who  had  been  created  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  Cabal  was  broken 
up.  Honester  ministers  came  into  place,  and  wiser  measures 
were  pursued.  One  of  these  measures  was  to  make  peace  with 
Holland  ;  but  Charles  still  kept  up  with  France  a  secret  alliance 
on  the  most  dishonourable  terms.  He  received  privately  from 
Louis  XIV.  an  annual  pension  of  two  millions  of  livres,*  as  the 
price  of  his  supporting  the  French  interest  in  his  own  court. 
Whether  the  ties  by  which  he  was  thus  attached  to  France  were 
or  were  not  suspected  by  his  subjects,  the  manifest  predilection 
which  he  entertained  for  that  country  made  them  view  him  with 
continual  distrust,  and  he  and  his  parliament  were  generally  on 
bad  terms.  In  1678  the  parliament,  which  had  sat  seventeen 
years,  was  dissolved.  It  had  assembled  in  all  the  intoxication  of 
joy,  loyalty,  and  hope,  which  it  was  natural  to  feel  on  the  king's 
restoration  ;  and  it  separated  with  feelings  of  severe  disappoint- 
ment at  his  utter  want  of  conduct  and  principle. 

The  following  year  another  parliament  was  summoned,  in 
which  great  struggles  were  made  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York, 
on  account  of  his  religion,  from  the  succession,  and  to  settle  the 

*  Or  francs,  equal  to  80,000/.  sterling. 
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crown,  after  the  death  of  Charles,  who  had  no  legitimate  children, 
on  the  duke's  eldest  daughter  Mary,  who  was  now  married  to 
the  prince  of  Orange.  But  this  bill  of  exclusion  could  not  be 
carried.  In  this  parliament  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  mate- 
rially secured  by  the  passing  of  what  is  called  the  Habeas  Corpus 
bill,  by  which  it  is  rendered  illegal  to  detain  in  prison  any  person 
who  claims  to  be  tried,  and  which  thus  affords  a  complete  pro- 
tection against  all  kinds  of  arbitrary  imprisonment. 

The  people  were  now  becoming  more  and  more  dissatisfied 
both  with  the  king  and  his  brother ;  and  the  quiet  of  the  country 
was  greatly  disturbed  by  tumultuous  meetings,  and  many  rumours 
of  secret  plots,  rumours  which  appear  to  have  been  in  general 
fabricated  by  persons  who  pretended  to  give  information  of  de- 
signs entertained  against  the  king.  One  plot  was  formed  in 
favour  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  the  king, 
whom  some  of  the  more  violent  opposers  of  the  Popish  party 
were  desirous  to  declare  heir  to  the  crown.  The  Papists,  in 
their  turn,  had  also  a  plot  of  their  own  to  secure  the  duke  of 
York's  succession  ;  and  both  parties  were  thus  agitated  by  turns 
with  various  hopes  and  schemes.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
names  of  Whig  and  Tory,  names  so  often  since  used  and  abused, 
were  made  the  appellations  of  two  opposite  factions.* 

While  the  country  was  thus  filled  on  all  sides  with  discontent 
and  apprehension,  the  king  was  urged  by  the  vindictive  temper 
of  the  duke  to  exercise  severities  foreign  to  his  nature ;  and  many 
persons  were  taken  up  and  executed  on  suspicion  of  being  en 
gaged  in  plots.  One  of  these  persons  was  Lord  William  Russell 
a  nobleman  of  high  character,  who  was  accused  of  being  privy  t< 
what  was  called  the  Ryehouse  plot,  from  the  name  of  a  house. 
near  Newmarket,  where  the  conspirators  held  their  meetings. 
The  witnesses  against  him  were  men  of  infamous  character;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  proper  evidence,  he  was  condemned 
and  executed.  Algernon  Sidney,  son  of  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
whs  also  tried  and  executed  with  as  little  show  of  justice.  No- 
thing was  proved  against  him,  but  he  was  known  to  be  attached 
to  republican  principles,  and  for  this  reason  was  the  more  easily 
suspected  of  harbouring  designs  against  the  king. 

The  king,  though  he  permitted  these  things  to  be  done,  does 
not  appear  to  have  approved  of  them,  and  often  opposed  his  bro- 

•  Sec,  fur  a  general  character  of  these  two  parties,  p.  44'3. 
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ther's  violent  counsels.  One  day  he  said  to  him,  "  Brother,  1 
am  too  old  to  go  again  on  my  travels ;  you  may,  if  you  choose 
it," — meaning  that  the  measures  which  the  duke  wished  him  to 
pursue  would  provoke  the  people  to  open  rebellion.  Charles, 
though  he  was  careless  and  idle,  had  good  sense ;  he  plainly  saw 
the  discontents  that  were  rising,  and  we  are  assured  that  he  had 
determined  to  take  the  best  way  of  appeasing  them,  by  dismissing 
all  his  ill-advisers,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  good-will  and 
affection  of  his  subjects.  But  he  had  no  opportunity  of  trying 
the  experiment ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  vicious  indulgence, 
he  was  attacked  by  apoplexy,  and  died,  after  a  few  clays'  illness, 
February  6,  1685,  in  the  fifty- fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty-fifth  of  his  reign. 

He  married  Catherine  of  Braganza,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Portugal,  by  whom  he  had  no  children. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Richard.  Ah,  mamma,  how  disappointed  I  am  in  that 
Charles  II. !  I  was  in  hopes  he  would  have  made  a  very  good 
king. 

Mrs.  Marliham.  And  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  his  bad  con- 
duct had  a  pernicious  influence  not  only  on  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  but  also  on  those  that  followed  :  for  though  few  could 
pretend  to  equal  him  in  wit,  yet  persons  of  the  meanest  capa- 
city could  easily  imitate  his  vices,  and  the  coarse  and  vulgar 
jokes  in  which  he  often  indulged  himself.  This  infection  spread 
from  the  court  through  the  country ;  and  the  people,  flying  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  gave  up  the  affectation  of  gravity  and 
stateliness  to  assume  the  opposite  character  of  licentiousness. 
Even  the  public  taste  was  corrupted.  Many  of  the  books  written 
at  that  time  were  polluted  with  the  same  vicious  spirit  that  so 
generally  prevailed  in  society. 

Mary.  Were  there  then  no  good  books  written  in  Charles  the 
Second's  reign  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  did  not  and  could  not  make  so  sweeping  a  charge 
I  meant  particularly  to  speak  of  plays  and  poems ;  and  even 
amongst  these  there  were  great  exceptions.  "  Paradise  Lost,"  a 
poem  which  for  sublimity  and  purity  has  never  been  excelled, 
or,  indeed,  equalled,  was  published  in  this  reign. 
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Mary.  Well,  I  am  glad  there  was  one  good  book  to  make  up 
for  the  rest ! 

Mrs.  M.  We  have  not  to  thank  any  of  Charles's  wits  for  it. 
Milton,  the  admirable  author,  was  a  poor  blind  Puritan.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  had  been  Latin  secretary  to 
Oliver  Cromwell.  He  wrote  many  prose  works  which  are 
almost  all  political,  and  in  favour  of  independent  and  republican 
principles.  His  poetical  works  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  free  from 
any  political  bias,  and  I  hope  you  will  ere  long  acquire  good 
taste  and  sense  enough  to  appreciate  their  excellences.  He  had 
many  admirers  ;  and  persons  of  rank  and  distinction  would  often 
come  to  converse  with  the  blind  and  venerable  bard,  as  he  sat,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  at  the  door  of  his  house  in  Bunhill  Row, 
Finsbury  Fields,  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  breeze  in  a  summer  evening. 
And  I  dare  say  he  looked  more  truly  dignified,  with  his  white  hair 
and  plain  grey  coat,  than  his  gay  visitors  did  in  all  their  frippery. 

Mary.     What  do  you  mean  by  frippery  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  mean  all  the  ribands,  and  feathers,  and  shoulder- 
knots  that  the  fine  gentlemen  wore,  in  imitation  of  the  fashions 
then  reigning  in  France.  Long  flowing  wigs,  too,  of  curled  and 
frizzled  false  hair,  were  then  first  introduced,  and  were  made  so 
large  as  to  cover  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  to  hang  down  nearly 
a  yard  in  length.  Wigs  continued  to  be  universally  worn  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Even  young  boys  were  emulous  of 
wearing  wigs.  I  have  seen  the  copy  of  a  hairdresser's  advertise- 
ment, who  boasts  that  she  (for  it  was  a  female  artist)  could  cut 
and  curl  boys'  hair  in  so  fine  a  way  that  it  should  be  impossible  to 
know  it  to  be  their  own  hair.  The  falling  cape,  made  of  lace  or 
lawn,  and  the  ruffs  that  were  worn  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  had 
been  succeeded  during  the  Commonwealth  by  a  neat  and  very 
becoming  collar  of  white  linen.  This  was  now  displaced  by  a 
cravat  round  the  throat,  tied  in  a  great  bunch  under  the  chin. 

George.  When  did  people  leave  off  wearing  those  great 
standiug-out  ruffs,  like  Queen  Elizabeth's  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  were  worn  till  the  middle  of  James  l.'s  reign, 
though  sometimes  a  little  varied  by  being  dyed  yellow.  A  Mrs. 
Turner,  who  was  convicted  of  being  an  accomplice  in  poisoning 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  was  hanged  in  one  of  these  ruffs ;  and  this 
circumstance  put  them  completely  out  of  fashion. 

Richard.  I  think,  mamma,  that  I  once  heard  you  speak  of 
some  very  old  man  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
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Mrs.  M.  Old  Jenkins,  who  died  in  this  reign,  is  the  oldest 
man  on  record  in  this  country,  or,  I  believe,  in  any  other,  since 
the  ages  immediately  after  the  Hood.  lie  remembered  the  battle 
of  Flodden  Field,  which  was  fought  in  the  early  part  of  Henry 
the  Eighth's  reign,  and  died  a  few  years  after  the  fire  of  London, 
aged  169,  having  lived  in  eight  different  reigns. 

Mary.  O,  mamma,  how  I  hope  London  will  never  be  burnt 
down  again ! 

Mrs.  M.  I  trust  it  never  will ;  for  I  can  imagine  few 
calamities  more  dreadful.  Mr.  Evelyn,  a  truly  excellent  coun- 
try gentleman,  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  Avho  kept  a  daily 
journal,  which  has  lately  been  published,  has  given  us  a  very 
animated  description  of  the  terrible  scene.  The  fire  began  near 
London  Bridge,  and  burnt  everything  westward  as  far  as  Temple 
Bar,  extending  northward  to  Smithfield  and  Holborn.  It  de- 
stroyed eighty-four  churches,  leaving  only  thirteen  standing 
within  the  boundary  of  the  city. 

Richard.     Why,  it  must  have  burnt  half  London  ! 

Mrs.  M.  The  flames  first  broke  out  at  ten  o'clock  at  ni^ht 
on  the  2nd  of  September.  The  following  evening  Mr.  Evelyn 
went  to  the  Bankside  at  Southwark,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Thames,  and  from  thence  he  beheld  the  flames  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  spreading  in  one  sheet  all  along  the  river 
bank.  He  went  again  early  the  next  morning  to  the  same  place, 
and  saw  the  fire  still  raging  furiously.  It  was  then  catching 
St.  Paul's  church.  All  the  sky  was  of  a  fiery  aspect,  like  the 
top  of  a  burning  oven.  The  light  was  seen  at  forty  miles'  dis- 
tance, and  not  by  night  only,  but  also  by  day  ;  and  the  smoke, 
which  rose  in  thick  black  clouds,  was  supposed  to  spread  through 
the  atmosphere  for  fifty  miles  round.  The  air  in  and  about 
London  was  so  hot  and  inflamed  that  it  was  quite  stifling  and 
oppressive. 

The  next  day,  Sept.  4,  St.  Paul's  was  burnt,  and  the  melted 
lead  from  that  and  the  other  churches  ran  in  a  stream.  The 
pavement  of  the  streets  glowed  with  so  intense  a  heat,  that 
neither  man  nor  horse  was  able  to  tread  on  it.  The  people  at 
first  seemed  to  lose  their  senses  in  the  greatness  of  the  calamity. 
The  king  was  the  first  to  regain  his  recollection.  He  himself 
attended  late  and  early  to  encourage  and  reward  the  workmen, 
and  showed  great  presence  of  mind  and  activity. 

On  Sept.  6  the  fire  began  to  abate,  and  on  the  7th  Mr.  Evelyn 
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walked  from  Whitehall  to  Loudon  Bridge — a  scene  of  desolation, 
in  which  he  often  did  not  know  whereabouts  he  was.  The 
ground  was  so  hot  that  the  soles  of  his  shoes  were  burnt :  all 
timbers  that  were  not  reduced  to  ashes  were  as  black  as  charcoal ; 
the  stones  were  burnt  and  calcined,  and  quite  white ;  and  the 
smell  of  so  many  burnt  and  burning  substances  was  very  oppres- 
sive. The  prison- doors  were  all  burnt  away.  Still,  however,  the 
poor  wretches  within  could  not  escape,  but  perished  in  the  flames. 

Mary.  O  pray,  mamma,  do  not  go  on  with  any  more  of  that 
sad  story  ! 

George.     Do,  mamma,  do  go  on  !  I  want  to  hear  all  about  it. 

Mrs.  M.     How  am  I  to  please  you  both  ? 

Mary.  If  there  is  anything  good,  you  may  tell  it,  but  nothing 
more  that  is  horrible. 

Mrs.  31.  Then  I  will  tell  you  how  some  tradesmen,  who 
lived  near  St.  Paul's,  contrived  to  save  some  of  their  property. 
When  they  saw  the  flames  spreading  on  all  sides,  they  put  their 
goods  in  the  vaults  under  the  church.  Four  days  after  the  fiie 
had  ceased,  some  of  them,  anxious  to  know  what  was  the  state  of 
the  goods  which  they  had  so  deposited,  opened  one  of  the  vaults ; 
but  no  sooner  were  the  doors  opened  than  the  current  of  air 
fanned  the  heat  within,  and  caused  the  flames  to  burst  out  in  the 
vault ;  and  thus  everything  in  it  was  burnt.  The  rest,  taking 
warning  by  the  misfortune  of  their  neighbours,  waited  till  the 
heat  was  abated,  and  till  rain  had  cooled  the  air.  They  then 
opened  the  other  vaults,  where  they  found  their  goods  uninjured. 

George.     Were  many  gentlemen's  houses  burnt  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  believe  but  few.  That  part  of  the  town  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  shops  and  warehouses  and  the  habitations  of  merchants 
and  tradesmen  and  their  dependants.  The  nobility  and  gentry 
lived  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strand  and  Whitehall. 
Somerset-house  was  a  royal  palace,  and  was  inhabited  by  the 
queen.  London  and  Westminster  were  at  that  time,  as  now, 
connected  by  streets.  St.  Giles's  and  St.  Martin's  were  become 
part  of  London ;  but  to  the  north  of  Piccadilly  all  was  still 
open,  and  Bond  Street  and  Hanover  Square  are  built  on  ground 
which  was  then  fields  for  cattle. 

Richard.  I  have  just  been  thinking  about  that  picture  you 
shov/ed  us  one  day  in  the  history  of  London,  of  a  high  column, 
called  the  Monument,  which  was  built  in  order  to  show  some- 
thing about  a  great  fire.     Was  it  this  fire  ? 
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Mrs.  31.  Yes.  That  monument  is  erected  on  the  spot  where 
the  fire  first  broke  out ;  and  it  also  marks  another  spot,  perhaps 
known  to  antiquaries  alone,  and  at  least  interesting  to  them.  It 
stands  directly  opposite  to  the  place  where  once  stood  the  London 
house  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

Richard.  I  wonder  how  those  who  had  lost  their  houses 
could  contrive,  when  the  rubbish  was  all  cleared  away,  to  know 
their  own  bits  of  ground  again. 

Mrs.  M.  It  must  have  been  a  business  of  great  difficulty  to 
give  back  his  exact  right  to  every  person.  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
who  happily  lived  at  that  time,  and  who  was  a  most  wise  and  ex- 
cellent man,  and  also  a  most  upright  judge,  framed,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  other  judges,  a  set  of  rules  for  adjusting  the  different 
claims ;  and  all  parties  were,  on  the  whole,  very  well  satisfied. 

George.  Were  all  the  houses  built  up  exactly  as  they  were 
before  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No :  they  were  rebuilt  on  a  general  and  much  im- 
proved plan  ;  and,  though  the  fire  of  London  was  a  dreadful 
calamity  to  those  who  suffered  by  it,  it  has  been  an  incalculable 
benefit  to  their  posterity.  The  habitations  of  those  who  live  in 
that  part  of  the  city  are  far  more  agreeable  and  more  healthy 
than  they  were  before.  The  plague,  which  used  formerly  to  be  such 
a  terrible  scourge,  has  never  been  known  in  London  since  the  fire. 

George.     Was  the  infection  then  burnt  out  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  dirt  was  burnt  out  which  used  to  harbour  the 
infection.  The  old  wooden  houses,  with  windows  not  made  to 
open,  could  never  be  purified  by  fresh  air ;  the  want  of  which, 
and  the  want  of  cleanliness,  were  enough  to  harbour  and  en- 
courage infectious  disorders. 

Richard.  I  remember  you  said,  when  you  first  began  this 
history,  that  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  God  directs  all  things 
that  happen  to  men,  so  as  to  turn,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  good. 
I  have  often  and  often  thought  of  it  since,  and  now  the  account 
of  the  fire  of  London  makes  me  think  of  it  more  than  ever. 

Mrs.  M.  I  am  glad,  my  dear  boy,  to  perceive  that  you  view 
human  affairs  in  their  true  light.  They  who  see  the  hand  of 
God  in  all  things  find  a  support  under  every  affliction  and  a 
double  enjoyment  in  all  blessings. 

George.  I  think,  mamma,  that  the  fire  of  London  was  a 
happy  event  for  the  king,  as  it  made  him  exert  himself,  for  once 
in  his  life,  to  do  some  good. 
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Mrs.  31.  The  beneficial  effect  on  the  king's  mind  was  very 
transient.  Charles  II.  was  one  of  those  persons  whose  careless- 
ness makes  them  incorrigible.  Both  warning  and  example  were 
thrown  away  upon  him.  He  possessed  talents,  but  made  no  good 
use  of  them.  There  was  a  lively  epigram  made  on  him  by  one 
of  the  wits  of  his  court : — 

Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 

Whose  word  no  man  relies  on ; 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 

And  never  did  a  wise  one. 

This  was  shown  to  Charles,  and  he  said,  in  his  pleasant  way,  that 
it  was  very  true ;  for  his  words  were  his  own,  but  his  actions 
were  his  ministers'. 

Richard.  But,  however,  his  ministers  were  not  all  bad  :  Lord 
Clarendon  for  instance. 

Mrs.  31.  And  there  was  also  a  duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  a 
very  noble  character.  He  had  been  a  faithful  adherent  of 
Charles  I.,  and  on  the  Restoration  was  made  lord -lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  The  Cabal  hated  him  for  his  honesty  ;  and  one  day  in 
parliament  Lord  Shaftesbury  attacked  the  duke's  administration 
of  government  in  that  island  ;  but  he  was  so  keenly,  and  yet  so 
politely,  answered  by  Lord  Ossory,  the  duke's  son,  that,  though 
the  most  hardened  man  that  ever  lived,  he  retired  quite  abashed. 

Richard.     I  should  like  to  know  what  Lord  Ossory  said. 

Mrs.  31.  After  vindicating  his  father's  conduct  in  several 
particulars,  he  went  on  to  say, — "  Having  spoken  of  what  the 
lord  lieutenant  has  done,  I  presume,  with  the  same  truth,  to  tell 
your  lordships  what  he  has  not  done.  He  never  advised  the 
shutting  up  of  the  Exchequer ;  he  never  advised  the  falling  out 
with  the  Dutch,  and  joining  with  France ;  and  that  Holland,  a 
Protestant  country,  should,  contrary  to  the  true  interests  of 
England,  be  totally  destroyed." 

Richard.  No  wonder  that  old  lord  was  ashamed ;  for,  if  I 
do  not  forget,  those  were  the  very  things  which  the  Cabal  people 
had  done. 

Mrs.  31.  And  the  attack  came  the  more  unexpectedly,  as 
Lord  Ossory  was  a  plain  soldier,  more  used  to  fighting  than  to 
oratory.  He  was  his  father's  only  son,  and  was  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  kingdom  ;  he  kept  aloof  from  the  corruptions  of  the 
court,  and  would  never  join  in  any  of  the  restless  factions  of  the 
time.     He  died  early,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  father,  and  indeed 
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of  the  whole  nation.  The  poor  old  duke  used  to  say,  "  He  would 
not  change  his  dead  son  for  any  living  son  in  Christendom." 

George.  I  wonder  if  anything  could  have  made  Charles  II.  a 
good  man. 

Mrs.  M.  Had  he  been  a  private  gentleman,  and  not  rich 
enough  to  have  afforded  to  live  in  idleness,  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  left  a  better  name  behind  him.  He  had  great  goodnature, 
and  was  admirably  qualified  to  be  an  agreeable  companion ;  but 
he  wanted  all  the  virtues  which  are  required  to  make  a  great 
man.  Still  there  was  a  kind  of  dignity  about  him  which  pre- 
vented those  he  conversed  with  from  taking  too  great  liberties 
in  return  for  the  freedom  with  which  he  often  treated  them.  It 
is  said  that  he  could  be,  when  he  pleased,  a  perfect  model  of 
good  breeding. 

Richard.  Then  I  think  his  being  so  agreeable  wras  only  so 
much  the  worse ;  for  people  must  have  liked  him  so  much  that 
they  would  forget  his  faults. 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  certainly  a  much  greater  favourite  with  his 
subjects  than  he  deserved  to  be.  This  might,  in  part,  be  owing 
to  his  entire  freedom  from  suspicion  and  pride,  and  his  never 
showing  the  least  fear  of  his  people.  He  was  very  fond  of  the 
park  at  St.  James's  ;  and  that  part  of  it  called  the  Bird-cage 
Walk  he  caused  to  be  planted  with  trees,  on  which  birds  in  cages 
were  hung.  He  would  sit  for  hours  on  the  benches  in  the  walk, 
amusing  himself  with  some  tame  ducks  and  his  dogs,  amidst  a 
crowd  of  people,  with  whom  he  would  talk  and  joke. 

Mary.  I  am  glad  you  have  said  something  about  his  dogs, 
because  I  wanted  to  know  why  people  always  say  that  our  dog, 
Pompey,  is  a  King  Charles's  dog. 

Mrs.  M.  It  is  because  people  fancy  he  is  the  same  kind  of 
dog  which  Charles  II.  was  accustomed  to  keep :  but  I  rather 
believe  that  no  dogs  are  left  of  the  true  breed,  except  some  very 
beautiful  black-and-tan  spaniels,  which  belonged  to  the  late  duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  which  used  to  riot  over  Arundel  Castle,  much 
in  the  same  way  in  which  I  suppose  their  ancestors  formerly 
racketed  about  the  palace  at  Whitehall.  Charles  was  quite 
troublesomely  fond  of  dogs.  He  had  always  so  many  in  his  bed- 
room, and  his  other  apartments,  that  Mr.  Evelyn  says  the  whole 
court  was  made  offensive  and  disagreeable  by  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

JAMES   II. 

Years  after  Christ,  1G85 — 1G88. 


Gentlemen  of  Charles  the  Second's  Court. 

James  was  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  England.  He  had  not  his  brother's  talent  and 
brilliancy,  but  he  was  a  man  of  much  perseverance  and  steady 
application  to  business.  He  had  been  by  his  mother  brought  up 
a  Papist,  and  had  acquired  from  his  religion  a  harshness  and 
bigotry  which  does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  naturally  to  his 
character.  He  meant  to  act  rightly,  and  to  be,  according  to  his 
own  ideas,  a  good  king.  But  he  mistook,  or  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, he  did  not  regard,  the  feelings,  opinion,  or  character  of 
the  people  he  had  to  govern. 

As  he  had  been  very  young  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and 
had  been  bandied  about  from  place  to  place,  sometimes  living 
under  the  care  of  his  father,  and  being  at  other  times  in  the 
hands  of  the  parliament,  it  is  probable  that  he  received  no  regular 
education.  He  was  about  thirteen  when  he  was  permitted  to  see 
his  father  (the  last  time  they  met)  at  Hampton  Court.  The  king 
then  told  him  that,  as  lie  was  old  enough  to  be  trusted  with  a 
secret,  he  would  tell  him  one  which  he  must  keep.  This  secret 
was,  that  a  Colonel  Bamfield  was  to  contrive  the  means  of  con- 
veying him  abroad,  and  that  he  must  be  ready  to  do  all  that  the 
colonel  should  desire,  and  be  discreet.     James  then  returned  to 
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London,  and  was  placed  by  the  parliament,  with  his  sister  Eli- 
zabeth, in  St.  James's  palace.  At  last  Bamfield  found  means  to 
let  him  know  that  all  was  ready,  and  that  he  would  wait  for  him 
at  one  of  the  doors  of  the  park. 

James  and  his  sister  were  allowed  to  play  in  a  room  which 
opened  on  a  back-stairs  that  led  to  a  door  into  the  garden.  That 
evening  they  had  been  left  alone,  and  James  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  running  down  into  the  garden ;  and  thence,  without 
either  hat  or  cloak,  he  contrived  to  get  unperceived  to  the  door 
where  Bamfield  was  waiting,  who  hurried  him  into  a  house  not 
far  off,  where  he  had  provided  for  him  a  woman's  dress.  Thus 
disguised  he  took  him  to  the  Custom-house  stairs,  where  a  vessel 
was  prepared  to  sail  for  Holland.  They  embarked,  and  crossed 
the  sea  in  safety ;  and  James  was  placed  for  a  short  time  under 
the  care  of  his  sister,  the  princess  of  Orange.  From  that  time 
to  the  Restoration,  he  passed  many  uncomfortable  years,  some- 
times at  Paris  with  his  mother,  who  treated  him  with  great 
rigour,  and  sometimes  at  Bruges  or  Brussels,  in  his  brother's 
court — if  that  could  be  called  a  court  which  had  nothing  but 
high-sounding  titles  to  distinguish  it.  The  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber and  masters  of  the  horse  were  obliged  to  walk  on  foot, 
and  many  of  them  had  scarcely  a  bed  to  lie  on.  But  the  good- 
humour  and  easiness  of  Charles,  wrho  would  never  find  a  vexa- 
tion in  anything  which  he  could  turn  into  a  joke,  cheered  and 
enlivened  the  circle  which  surrounded  him. 

James  was  always  glad  to  be  with  his  brother,  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1659,  Charles  was  reduced  to  the  utmost 
distress  ;  and  James  was  on  the  point  of  accepting  an  offer  made 
to  him  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  take  the  command  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  when  his  brother's  restoration  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  English  navy — a  situation  that  suited  him  well,  for  he  was 
a  man  of  great  personal  courage,  and  naturally  inclined  to  an 
enterprising  and  active  life.  The  maritime  rivalry  between 
the  English  and  Dutch  gave  him  great  opportunities  of  distin- 
guishing himself.  He  cither  invented  sea-signals,  or  greatly 
improved  them,  and  made  many  beneficial  alterations  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  naval  affairs.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
Anne  Hyde,  he  married  Maria  Beatrice  of  Este,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Modena.  This  proved  a  very  unfortunate  marriage, 
for  the  princess  was  an  ill-judging  woman,  and  meddled  indis- 
creetlv  in  matters  of  state. 
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James,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne,  professed  an  intention 
to  maintain  the  laws  of  the  country  both  in  church  and  state  ; 
and  this  declaration  served  greatly  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of 
the  populace,  who  were  well  disposed  to  rely  on  it,  because  James, 
notwithstanding  his  known  bigotry,  had  hitherto  preserved  a 
high  character  for  sincerity.  Yet  he  soon  after  despatched  a 
Catholic  priest  to  Rome  to  negotiate  a  reunion  with  the  papal 
see.  The  pope,  Innocent  XL,  had  more  prudence  than  the 
king,  and  advised  him  to  attempt  nothing  rashly. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  had  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Eng- 
land during  the  ferment  of  the  real  or  pretended  plots  in  the  late 
king's  time ;  but  now,  encouraged  by  the  dread  the  people  had 
of  popery,  and  relying  on  his  own  popularity,  he  returned  and 
landed  at  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  June  11,  1685,  with  only  a 
hundred  followers.  He  pretended  that  his  mother  had  been 
privately  married  to  Charles,  and  that  he  was  the  legitimate  heir 
to  the  crown.  He  soon  assembled  6000  men,  and  was  prevented 
only  by  want  of  arms  from  raising  a  much  greater  number. 
Had  he  marched  immediately  to  London,  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  had  some  chance  of  succeeding ;  but,  instead  of  doing  so, 
he  wasted  his  time  by  staying  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  different 
towns  he  passed  through.  On  July  5  he  encountered  the  king's 
army  at  Sedgemoor,  near  Bridge  water,  and  was  totally  defeated. 

Monmouth  himself  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  without  stop- 
ping, till  his  horse  dropped  from  fatigue.  He  then  changed 
clothes  with  a  peasant,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  in 
the  most  sequestered  places.  At  last  he  was  found  lying  down 
in  a  wet  ditch,  and  hiding  himself  under  the  fern-leaves  that 
grew  on  the  bank.  He  was  at  this  time  nearly  exhausted  by 
fatigue  and  hunger,  having  for  the  last  two  days  eaten  nothing 
but  raw  peas,  and  such  other  food  as  he  could  gather  in  the  fields 
and  hedges.  He  was  taken  to  LondonJ  and  besought  an  inter- 
view with  the  king,  that  he  might  try  to  move  him  to  pity  the 
favourite  son  of  a  brother  whom  he  had  tenderly  loved. 

James  granted  the  interview,  in  hopes  to  gain  from  the  duke 
some  knowledge  of  the  persons  implicated  in  his  rebellion.  But 
both  Monmouth  and  the  king  were  disappointed.  Monmouth's 
crime  was  too  dangerous  to  be  forgiven ;  and  he  either  had  had 
no  abettors,  or  was  too  honourable  to  betray  them.  He  was 
beheaded  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age.  The  executioner,  either 
from  unskilfulness,  or,  perhaps,  from  being  overpowered  by  his 
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feelings,  made  two  or  three  ineffeetual  strokes.  lie  then  threw 
down  his  axe,  declaring  that  he  could  not  go  on.  But  the 
sheriff  obliged  him  to  try  again  ;  and  he  at  length  completed  his 
melancholy  office.  Though  this  execution  was  seen  by  crowds 
of  people,  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  their 
favourite  was  actually  dead.  They  fondly  imagined  that  some 
other  person  had,  from  friendship,  suffered  in  his  stead,  and  that 
they  should  see  him  emerge  from  some  concealment. 

The  punishment  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  Monmouth's 
rebellion  was  very  severe  ;  and  the  cruelties  perpetrated  in  the 
king's  name  by  Judge  Jeffreys  and  Colonel  Kirk  in  the  West 
of  England  have  left  a  stain  on  their  memories,  and  on  that  of 
James  II.,  which  can  never  be  wiped  away.  In  the  same  year, 
1685,  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  executed  in  Scotland  for  heading 
a  rebellion  in  that  country. 

James,  having  now,  as  he  supposed,  suppressed  the  discon- 
tents of  the  people,  thought  that  he  had  sufficiently  cleared  the 
way  for  the  restoration  of  popery.  Being  led  on  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  queen,  and  the  rash  counsels  of  his  confessor, 
Father  Peters,  he  introduced  Papists  into  the  army  and  navy, 
suspended  the  bishop  of  London,  and  issued  a  declaration  of  in- 
dulgence to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  even  to  the  other  dissenters. 
He  expelled,  by  an  arbitrary  and  illegal  exercise  of  power,  the 
president  of  Magdalen  College,  in  Oxford,  and  placed  a  Papist 
in  his  stead.  He  sent  also  a  solemn  embassy  to  Rome  ;  and  the 
pope,  though  he  again  warned  him  of  the  imprudence  of  his  con- 
duct, indulged  him  by  sending  a  nuncio  to  England.  Even  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  general  thought  these  proceedings  extremely 
dangerous  and  ill-judged. 

The  measures  now  taken  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  induced 
the  primate  and  six  of  the  bishops  to  present  a  remonstance.  For 
this  presumption  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower ;  but  on 
being  brought  to  trial  they  were  acquitted,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  people  at  large,  though  to  the  bitter  mortification 
of  the  king. 

One  great  check  on  the  king's  ardent  zeal  for  the  restoration 
of  popery  was  the  knowledge  that,  should  his  eldest  daughter,  the 
wife  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  succeed  him  on  the  throne,  the 
whole  work  would  be  undone,  beth  the  princess  and  her  hus- 
band being  Protestants,  and  the  prince  universally  looked  up  to  as 
the  great  support  of  the  reformed  religion  in   Europe.     James, 
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therefore,  ardently  desired  a  son;  and  when,  on  June  10,  1688, 
a  son  was  born,  he  thought  that  everything  would  prosper  to  his 
wishes.  This  very  event,  however,  in  fact,  hastened  his  own  ex- 
pulsion from  the  throne.  For  the  people,  who  had  been  cheered 
by  the  hope  of  a  Protestant  sovereign  after  James's  death,  now 
seeing  themselves  cut  off,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  from  any  further  indulgence  of  that  hope,  became  anxious 
for  the  king's  dethronement ;  and  many  persons  of  rank  and 
consideration  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  the  prince  of 
Orange. 

Meanwhile  James's  conduct  seemed  nothing  but  a  course  of 
blind  infatuation.  He  looked  at  but  one  object,  the  restoration 
of  popery,  and  saw  neither  the  rising  discontents  of  the  people, 
nor  the  increased  intercourse  which  was  held  with  the  prince  of 
Orange.  At  last  his  minister  at  the  Hague  sent  to  warn  him 
that  he  might  soon  expect  an  invasion  from  Holland.  On  re- 
ceiving this  information  he  was  completely  stunned ;  the  letter 
fell  from  his  hands,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  recovered 
the  power  of  thinking  and  acting.  When  at  last  he  roused  him- 
self from  this  state  of  consternation  and  surprise,  the  only  means 
which  occurred  to  him  of  averting  the  coming  storm  was  to  re- 
tract some  of  his  late  obnoxious  measures.  He  replaced  several 
magistrates  whom  he  had  deprived  of  their  commissions :  he 
took  oft'  the  bishop  of  London's  suspension,  and  he  reinstated  the 
expelled  president  of  Magdalen  College.  But  these  concessions 
gained  him  no  credit,  and  were  attributed  rather  to  fear  than 
repentance.  The  prejudices  of  the  people  led  them  also  to  sus- 
pect him  of  doing  many  tilings  which  he  had  never  perhaps  even 
thought  of.  Amongst  the  many  calumnies  that  were  heaped  on 
him  and  the  queen,  it  was  asserted  that  the  young  prince  of 
Wales  was  not  their  child,  though  acknowledged  by  them  for 
the  sake  of  depriving  the  princess  of  Orange  of  her  right  to  the 
succession. 

At  this  time  a  declaration  from  the  prince  of  Orange  assuring 
the  people  of  England  that  he  was  coming  over  to  redress  their 
grievances,  was  gladly  received  throughout  the  kingdom.  On 
October  31  he  sailed  from  Ilelvoetsluys  with  a  numerous  army  and 
fleet,  and  landed  in  Torbay,  November  5.  But  the  disastrous 
issue  of  Monmouth's  invasion  was  still  so  fresh  in  the  memo- 
ries of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  of  England,  that  at  first 
they  dared   not  join  him.     In  a  few  days,  however,  the  gentry 
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of  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire  flocked  to  his  standard.  All 
England  was  presently  in  commotion,  and  the  people  com- 
bined almost  universally  against  their  misjudging  and  ill-advised 
monarch. 

James's  dismay  and  perplexity  were  now  very  great.  The 
Jesuits  who  were  in  his  confidence  were  unable  to  give  him  any 
assistance,  and  only  advised  him  to  abandon  the  country.  The 
same  advice  was  also  strongly  urged  by  the  queen  ;  and  thus,  over- 
ruled by  the  fears  and  clamour  of  those  around  him,  he  forbore 
to  make  even  a  single  effort  to  preserve  his  throne.  He  sent  the 
queen  and  her  infant  son  secretly  away  under  the  care  of  the 
Count  de  Lauzun,  a  French  nobleman ;  and,  on  December  12th, 
he  himself  left  London  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  attended  only 
by  Sir  Edward  Hales.  His  intention  was  to  get  on  board  a  ship 
at  Sheerness,  and  to  escape  to  France.  He  carried  off  with  him 
the  great  seal,  and  threw  it  into  the  Thames. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  king  was  gone,  and  had  left  no 
one  in  charge  of  the  administration,  the  mob  of  London  rose, 
and  seemed  to  consider  themselves  as  masters,  and  set  about  exe- 
cuting summary  justice  in  the  usual  manner  of  mobs.  They 
destroyed  all  the  mass-houses  ;  and,  finding  Judge  Jeffereys,  dis- 
guised, and  intending  to  fly  the  country,  they  vented  their  rage 
on  him  so  unmercifully,  that  he  died  in  consequence.  To  add 
to  the  general  confusion,  Lord  Feversham,  commander  of  the 
king's  forces,  disbanded  them,  and  without  disarming,  or  giving 
them  the  pay  due  to  them,  turned  the  men  loose  on  the  country. 
In  this  extremity,  those  peers  and  bishops  who  happened  to  be 
in  London,  assembled  and  sent  an  invitation  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  on  receiving  this  encouragement  assumed  almost  all 
the  functions  of  royalty. 

Meanwhile  the  fugitive  king  had  been  discovered  at  Fever- 
sham.  He  was  brought  back  to  London,  much  to  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  promised  his  wife  that 
no  personal  violence  should  be  offered  to  her  father.  William, 
therefore,  not  only  winked  at,  but  even  secretly  assisted  James 
to  make  his  escape  a  second  time.  On  the  2oth  of  December  this 
unfortunate  monarch  landed  at  Ambleteuse  in  Picardy,  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  St.  Germains,  near  Paris,  where  Louis 
XIV.  received  him  with  great  generosity  and  commiseration. 
He  had  reigned  about  three  years. 

Ity  his  first  wife,  Ann  Hyde,  he  had  two  daughters : — 
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Mary,  married  William  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange; 

Anne,  married  George,  son  of  Frederick  III.,  king  of  Den 
mark. 

By  his  second  wife,  Maria  Beatrice  of  Este,  he  had 

James  Francis  Edward,  afterwards  called  the  Pretender ; 

Mary  Louisa,  who  was  to  have  been  a  nun,  but  died  before 
she  took  the  veil. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

George.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  very  wrong  in  James  to  want  to 
make  all  people  Papists,  whether  they  would  or  no ;  and  yet, 
somehow  or  other,  I  can't  help  thinking  that  he  meant  well. 

Mrs.  Markham.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  bigotry,  he  might 
perhaps  have  made  a  good  king,  for  he  was  frugal  in  his  expenses, 
paid  great  attention  to  business,  and  was  very  sincere.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham  used  to  say  that  the  difference  between 
James  and  his  brother  was,  that  Charles  could  see  things  if  he 
would,  James  would  see  things  if  he  cou!d. 

Mary.     What  did  he  mean  by  that  ? 

Mrs.  M.  That  Charles  possessed  a  natural  quickness,  which 
enabled  him  to  comprehend  with  facility  everything  that  he  de- 
sired to  learn ;  but  that  James,  though  not  so  clever,  was  more 
persevering  and  willing  to  study. 

Richard.  You  did  not  give,  I  think,  a  very  good  character 
of  the  queen. 

Mrs.  M.  She  was  a  very  beautiful,  but  a  very  proud  woman. 
I  recollect  an  instance  which  has  been  related  of  her  pride.  At 
the  time  when  she  was  duchess  of  York,  the  duke  had  invited  old 
General  Dalziel  to  dine  with  him ;  and  she  refused  to  sit  at  table 
with  him  because  he  was  a  subject.  I  believe  at  last  she  did 
consent  to  sit  down  with  him,  on  the  duke's  remonstrating  and 
telling  her  that,  but  for  the  good  services  of  such  men,  he  might 
still  have  been  a  miserable  exile. 

George.     But,  mamma,  who  was  this  General  Dalziel? 

Mrs.  M.  He  had  been  a  faithful  servant  to  Charles  I.,  and 
on  the  day  on  which  his  master  was  executed  he  made  a  vow 
never  to  shave  his  beard  again.  He  lived  to  be  very  old,  and 
his  beard  grew  to  be  of  an  enormous  length,  and  reached  down 
to  his  girdle,  while  his  head  was  entirely  bald.  After  the  Resto- 
ration, he  used  to  come  up  every  year  from   Scotland  to  pay  his 
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respects  to  the  king-.  His  grotesque  appearance  caused  much 
amusement  to  the  courtiers  ;  but  Charles  always  received  him 
with  real  kindness,  and  made  him  very  welcome. 

Mary.  I  do  not  see  what  there  was  to  laugh  at :  I  thought 
almost  everybody  wore  long  beards  in  old  times. 

Mrs.  31.  Not  in  the  times  we  are  now  talking  of.  There 
seems  to  have  been  as  great  a  variety  of  modes  in  the  way  of 
wearing  the  beard  as  in  the  fashion  of  garments.  The  Normans 
wore  the  beard  short,  or  shaved  it  close ;  and  William  the  Con- 
queror almost  drove  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  desperation  by  requir- 
ing them  to  do  the  same.  I  believe,  however,  that  in  the  time 
of  the  Plantagenets  the  Norman  practice  was  in  great  measure 
adopted.  In  the  prints  I  have  seen  of  the  dress  and  fashions  of 
that  time,*  particularly  in  those  which  represent  men  of  the 
higher  ranks,  I  recollect  to  have  seen  but  very  few  beards.  In 
the  time  of  the  Tudors  they  appear  to  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  ;  for  Henry  VIII.  is  always  painted  with  a  beard,  and 
in  some  of  Holbein's  pictures  there  are  very  long  ones.  In 
Elizabeth's  reign,  Lord  Burleigh,  Lord  Essex,  and  many  others, 
are  represented  with  huge  beards  spread  out,  and  cut  square 
at  the  bottom ;  but  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  beard 
was  reduced  to  a  little  pointed  lock  on  the  chin,  which  gave 
rather  a  prim  expression  to  the  countenance,  except  when  qua- 
lified, as  it  generally  was,  by  two  fierce-looking  mustachios 
on  the  upper  lip.  The  lock  on  the  chin  was  soon  left  off,  and 
the  mustachios  alone  remained  ;  though  these,  unless  I  mistake, 
did  not  last  long :  at  least  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  either 
beards  or  mustachios  in  any  pictures  which  are  of  later  date  than 
the  reign  of  James  II. 

George.  Why,  indeed,  if  people  had  worn  long  beards  with 
those  monstrous  wigs,  they  would  have  been  more  strange-look- 
ing- than  that  General  Dalziel ! 

Richard.  Do  you  know,  mamma,  why  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth was  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  people  ? 

Mrs.  31.  I  suppose  he  had  many  of  his  father's  fascinating 
qualities,  which  may  have  had  the  effect  of  blinding  them  to  his 
faults.  He  deserted  an  amiable  wife,  and  in  his  last  moments 
seemed  to  regret  nothing  but  the  society  of  a  very  abandoned 
woman  with  whom  he  lived.  His  attempt  on  the  crown  was 
without  any  excuse;  and  I  own  that  he  appears  to  me  to  liave 
*  See  Strutt's  '  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities.' 
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been  one  of  the  most  defective  characters  ever  idolized  by  the 
mob.  One  of  the  squares  in  London  had  been  called,  in  ho- 
nour of  him,  Monmouth  Square.  After  his  death  the  name 
was  changed  to  Sbho,  the  word  of  the  day  at  the  battle  of 
Sedgemoor. 

George.  I  think,  mamma,  that  we  seem  to  be  got  back  again 
into  times  as  tumultuous  as  those  of  the  civil  wars. 

Mrs.  M.  Yet  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that,  even 
during  a  time  in  which  men's  minds  were  kept  in  a  perpetual 
ferment,  there  was  a  little  knot  of  wise  men  who  contrived  to  de- 
tach themselves  from  the  agitations  of  public  affairs,  and  enjoy  in 
peace  and  quietness  the  tranquil  satisfactions  of  science  and  philo- 
sophy. Bishop  Wilkins,  Mr.  Evelyn  (whom  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  you),  Mr.  Boyle,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  a 
few  others,  were  of  this  set.  Bishop  Wilkins  was  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  merit,  although  he  had  some  visionary  notions  of  the 
perfection  to  which  art  and  science  might  be  brought.  In  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  he  was  head  of  Wad  ham  College  in 
Oxford  ;  and,  having  married  a  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  he 
was  able,  by  his  influence  with  the  protector,  to  preserve  that 
university  from  pillage.  Mr.  Evelyn  was  a  man  of  taste  and  lite- 
rature, and  was  a  patron  of  many  artists  whose  merits  might 
not  have  been  known  but  for  him.  He  first  brought  into  notice 
Gibbons,  the  celebrated  carver  in  wood,  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  whose  art  are  to  be  seen  at  Windsor,  and  at  Petworth  in 
Sussex. 

Richard.  I  should  not  think  there  was  anything  very  fine  in 
wooden  ornaments. 

Mrs.  M.  You  will  not  say  so  when  you  have  seen  Petworth, 
where  the  sides  of  a  large  room  are  ornamented  with  festoons  of 
flowers  carved  in  wood,  and  exquisitely  beautiful.  But  I  have 
not  finished  all  I  had  to  say  of  Mr.  Evelyn.  He  was  a  great 
planter  and  layer  out  of  grounds,  and  wrote  a  book  on  trees, 
called  the  Sylva,  which  even  those  who  have  no  grounds  to  plant 
and  ornament  may  read  with  pleasure.  He  turned  the  attention 
of  gentlemen  of  landed  property  so  much  to  this  subject,  that 
many  millions  of  trees  were  planted  in  consequence — a  benefit  of 
which  we  are  now  partaking. 

Mary.  Why,  mamma,  can  any  tree  that  was  planted  so  long 
ajxo  be  alive  now? 

Mrs.  M.     Many  of  the  oaks  that  were  planted  then  are  still 
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probably  only  in  their  prime.  I  have  stood  under  the  shade  of 
an  oak  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  shady 
tree  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

George.  Oh !  if  that  oak  could  speak,  how  many  things  it 
could  tell  us  of! 

Mrs.  M.     It  might,  perhaps,  repeat  the  oak's  pedigree. 

In  my  great  grandsire's  trunk  did  Druids  dwell ; 
My  grandsire  with  the  Roman  eagle  fell ; 
Myself  a  sapling  when  my  father  bore 
The  hero  Edward  to  the  Gallic  shore. 

George.  But  who  were  the  rest  of  those  philosophers  you 
were  talking  of  ? 

Mrs.  M.  One  of  them  was  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle,  an 
extraordinarily  able  and  good  man,  who  withdrew  himself  from 
all  the  tumults  of  the  unhappy  times  he  lived  in,  and  devoted  his 
life  to  science  and  religion.  Charles  II.,  after  his  restoration, 
pressed  Mr.  Boyle  to  become  a  clergyman,  and  to  accept  of  some 
church  preferment ;  but  he  declined,  saying  that  what  he  could 
do  for  the  service  of  religion  he  thought  would  have  more  effect 
as  coming  from  a  layman.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  a  great  promoter  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  was  an  architect,  and  he  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
greatest  we  have  ever  had.  He  was  employed  to  furnish  designs 
for  rebuilding  the  churches  which  were  destroyed  by  the  fire  of 
London.  Fifty-eight  churches  were  built  by  him.  Of  these 
St.  Paul's  is  his  greatest  work.  Indeed  it  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  finest  church  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  only  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

Richard.  It  must  have  taken  a  long  time  to  build  such  a 
large  church  as  St.  Paul's. 

Mrs.  M.  It  took  a  much  shorter  time  than  was  taken  to  build 
St.  Peter's,  or  indeed  to  build  most  of  our  old  cathedrals.  St. 
Peter's  was  above  a  hundred  years  in  building.  The  first  stone 
of  St.  Paul's  was  laid  in  1675,  and  the  whole  building  was  com- 
pleted in  thirty-five  years,  though  some  of  the  decorations  were 
not  finished  till  1723.  It  seemed  as  if  the  life  of  the  venerable 
architect  was  lengthened,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  completion  of  his  great  work.  He  died  the  year  it 
was  finished,  aged  ninety-one. 

Richard.     When  I  saw  my  grandpapa  this  morning,  I  gave 
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him  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  told  him  all  I 
could  remember  of  it ;  and  he  desired  I  would  be  sure  to  tell 
you  that  you  have  made  a  mistake  in  saying  that  the  Bird-cage 
Walk  in  St.  James's  Park  is  so  called  from  the  king's  birds. 
This,  he  says,  is  a  vulgar  error :  and  that  the  real  origin  of  the 
name  is  from  Socage,  the  name  given  to  the  walk  by  St.  Evre- 
mond,  a  French  wit,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  king ; 
and  that  John  Bull,  not  being  apt  at  learning  French,  soon 
changed  JBocage  into  Bird-cage. 

Mary.     And  pray  who  was  John  Bull  ? 

George.  Not  know  John  Bull  ?   Why,  Mary,  how  stupid  you  are ! 

Mrs.  M.  John  Bull  is  a  nickname  applied  to  the  people  of 
England  ;  and  George,  I  suppose,  can  tell  you  how  the  name  was 
acquired. 

George.     I  really  don't  know,  mamma. 

Mrs.  M.  Then  another  time,  pray,  be  better  informed  before 
you  venture  to  call  another  person  stupid.  I  am  told  that  this 
name  cannot  be  traced  beyond  Queen  Anne's  time,  when  an  in- 
genious satire,  entitled  the  History  of  John  Bull,  was  written  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  the  friend  of  Swift.  The  object 
of  this  satire  was  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  politics  of  Europe 
during  the  contest  for  the  Spanish  succession.  John  Bull  is  the 
Englishman,  NicFrog  is  the  Dutchman,  and  Charles  II.  of  Spain 
and  Louis  XIV.  are  called  Lord  Strut  and  Louis  Baboon. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

WILLIAM  III. 
Years  after  Christ,  1C89— 1702. 


William  and  Mary.     From  an  old  Engraving  of  the  Period. 

William  of  Nassau  was  son  of  William  prince  of  Orang'e,  and 
Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  I.  He  was  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age  when  the  general  voice  of  the  people  of 
England  called  upon  him  to  ascend  the  throne.  Some  years  before 
he  had  been  chosen  stadtholder  of  Holland,  and  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  an  active  life,  and  had  shown  much  firmness  and 
military  skill  in  the  wars  between  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Dutch.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  cold,  inflexible  mind,  calm  in  his  temper,  and 
moderate  in  all  his  habits,  close  and  reserved,  but  neither  artful 
nor  insincere.  He  had  a  plain  understanding,  unimproved  by 
cultivation.  Nothing  enlivened  him  but  the  animation  of  a  battle. 
He  then  seemed  to  put  on  a  different  nature,  and  was  full  of  spirit 
and  alacrity.  At  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  when  he  was  only 
prince  of  Orange,  he  received  a  shot  in  the  arm ;  and  to  animate 
and  assure  his  men,  who  were  alarmed  by  the  accident,  he  took 
off  his  hat  with  his  wounded  arm,  and  waved  it  in  the  air. 

With  regard  to  his  appearance, — lie  had  a  high  forehead,  an 
aquiline  nose,  fine  eyes,  and  a  very  grave  countenance.  He  was 
of  the  middle  height,  and  very  thin,  being  worn  down  by  an 
asthma  and  perpetual  cough   from    his   infancy.     I    have   some 
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where  seen  it  said  that  lie  was  so  feeble,  that  he  was  comnionly 
obliged  to  be  lifted  on  horseback  ;  but  that  when  once  mounted, 
he  managed  his  horse  with  admirable  skill,  and  seemed  as  if  he 
imbibed  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  animal  he  rode.  He  mar- 
ried, as  you  already  know,  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of 
James  II.  This  princess  had  a  fine  person,  with  an  engaging- 
countenance,  accompanied  by  an  air  of  great  dignity.  She  was 
a  truly  good  woman,  and  unambitious  of  governing. 

After  a  long  debate  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  it  was  settled 
that  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  should  be  made  king  and 
queen  of  England,  and  that  the  administration  of  government 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  only.  The  two 
houses  at  the  same  time  made  a  declaration,  called  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  by  which  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  limited 
and  defined,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  placed  in  greater 
security. 

At  first  all  was  harmony  and  satisfaction ;  but  William  had 
not  long  been  king  of  England  before  he  and  his  new  subjects 
became  mutually  discontented  with  each  other.  William,  a 
thorough  soldier,  had  been  accustomed  to  the  implicit  obedience 
which  is  paid  in  camps  to  the  authority  of  the  general.  He 
found  the  management  of  a  free  people  extremely  troublesome  ; 
and  was  so  much  harassed  by  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  different 
parties  into  which  England  was  split,  that  once,  in  a  moment  of 
disgust,  he  was  very  near  resigning  a  throne  which  he  found  encom- 
passed by  so  many  cares  and  vexations.  The  English,  on  their  side, 
were  equally  out  of  humour  with  a  monarch  who,  instead  of  living 
amongst  his  people  in  that  sort  of  social  way  to  which  their  former 
kings  had  accustomed  them,  spent  most  of  his  time  either  alone 
in  his  closet,  or  at  a  camp  which  he  had  formed  at  Hounslow. 
And  when  he  did  show  himself  in  his  court,  which  was  very  sel- 
dom, he  appeared  sullen  and  out  of  humour.  After  a  time,  find- 
ing that  this  secluded  way  of  life  made  him  very  unpopular,  he 
tried  to  rouse  himself,  and,  on  various  public  occasions,  exerted 
himself  so  far  as  to  conduct  himself  with  affability  to  those  about 
him.  In  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, he  even  accepted  the  post  of  grand  master  of  the  Grocers' 
Company  ;  but  still  the  whole  bent  of  his  mind  was  fixed  on 
humbling  the  power  of  France,  and  this  more  for  the  sake  of 
revenging  the  quarrels  of  his  native  country  than  from  any  mo- 
tive in  which  England  was  concerned. 
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Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  crown  of  England,  the  Scots 
declared  the  crown  of  Scotland  vacant,  and  offered  it  to  William 
and  Mary.  Thus  the  title  of  the  new  sovereign  became  esta- 
blished in  both  kingdoms.  Lord  Dundee  alone  collected  a  body 
of  Highlanders.  With  a  few  hundred  men  he  defeated  a  large 
body  of  William's  troops  at  the  pass  at  Killicrankie.  Dundee 
himself  was,  however,  mortally  wounded  in  the  action,  and  died 
on  the  day  following.  His  death  so  broke  down  the  spirit  of  the 
Highland  clans,  that  they,  after  a  short  time,  accepted  a  pardon 
offered  them  by  William,  and  acknowledged  his  authority. 

A  few  months  before  the  battle  of  Killicrankie,  James  himself, 
being  assisted  by  Louis  XIV.  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and 
with  arms  and  money,  landed  at  Kinsale  in  Ireland.  That  island, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  people  were  Papists,  still  ad- 
hered to  him.  In  March,  1689,  he  made  a  public  entry  into 
Dublin,  where  he  was  joyfully  received.  He  afterwards  laid 
siege  to  Londonderry ;  but  the  besieged,  though  reduced  by 
famine  to  the  last  extremity,  made  a  most  vigorous  and  obstinate 
defence,  and  were  at  last  relieved.  In  the  month  of  August  in  the 
same  year,  the  duke  of  Schomberg,  William's  favourite  general, 
landed  in  Ireland  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  immediately  com- 
menced operations  against  the  Jacobites,  the  name  which  was 
given  to  James's  party.  The  duke,  however,  met  with  unex- 
pected difficulties  ;  and  after  James  had  been  above  a  year  in 
Ireland,  William  resolved  to  undertake  the  war  against  him  in 
person,  and  on  June  14,  1690,  landed  at  Carrickfergus  with  a 
large  body  of  troops,  who,  when  joined  to  those  already  in  Ire- 
land under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Schomberg,  composed  an 
army  of  thirty- six  thousand  well-appointed  and  disciplined  men. 

James  was  able  to  bring  nearly  as  many  men  into  the  field ; 
and  the  two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  river  Boyne,  not  far  from  Slane  Bridge.  Whiie 
William  was  standing  on  the  bank  taking  a  survey  of  the  enemy, 
two  persons  near  him  were  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  he  also 
was  wounded  in  the  shoulder ;  but,  regardless  of  the  hurt,  he 
went  on  giving  his  orders  as  unmoved  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
At  six  the  next  morning,  July  11,  William's  infantry  crossed 
over  at  Slane  Bridge,  while  he  with  the  cavalry  forded  the  river, 
amidst  a  shower  of  bullets.  The  engagement  soon  became 
general,  and  after  a  time  James's  Irish  soldiers  gave  way.  His 
foreign  troops  then  retreated  in   good  order,  and  William  re- 
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mained  master  of  the  field.  During  the  heat  of  the  action,  the 
duke  of  Schomberg  was  killed  by  some  mistake  of  the  soldiers 
of  his  own  regiment,  who,  being  foreigners,  and  not  knowing  the 
English  from  the  Irish,  had  levelled  their  pieces  against  their 
own  party.  The  duke  was  in  the  82nd  year  of  his  age,  and  had 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  campaigning. 

James,  who  had  looked  on  at  the  battle  from  the  neighbouring 
hill  of  Dunmore,  when  he  saw  his  troops  give  way,  immediately 
turned  his  horse's  head  towards  Dublin,  without  making  any 
effort  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day,  which  probably  he 
might  not  have  found  altogether  irretrievable  if  he  had  re- 
tained any  part  of  his  former  resolution  and  activity.  At  this 
time  his  mind  seemed  to  be  subdued.  During  the  battle  he  had 
expressed  the  greatest  concern  at  seeing  any  of  the  English  slain, 
even  though  they  were  fighting  against  him ;  and  he  was  fre- 
quently heard  to  exclaim,  "  Oh  spare  my  English  subjects !" 

When  James  arrived  in  Dublin,  he  called  the  magistrates 
together,  and  signified  to  them  his  intention  of  leaving  the  king- 
dom. In  a  few  clays  he  sailed  for  France,  and  there  lived  the 
rest  of  his  days  under  the  protection  of  the  French  king.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  practised  all  the  austerities  of  a  monk, 
and  died  in  1701. 

Some  few  places,  after  James  had  quitted  Ireland,  still  held 
out  against  William :  William,  however,  soon  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  committed  the  management  of  the  Irish  war,  first  to 
the  earl,  afterwards  duke,  of  Marlborough,  and  then  to  the  earl 
of  Athlone,  who,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1691,  reduced 
the  towns  that  had  held  out  for  James,  and  completely  subdued 
his  party.  Those  who  chose  still  to  follow  his  fortunes  had  per- 
mission given  them  to  leave  the  island,  and  consequently  12,000 
of  the  Irish  Catholics  retired  to  France,  where  they  were  hospi- 
tably received  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  formed  into  a  corps  which 
was  long  afterwards  kept  up  under  the  title  of  the  Irish  brigade. 
It  was  kept  up,  I  believe,  till  the  French  revolution. 

Thus  was  Ireland  rendered  completely  tranquil.  In  Scotland, 
though  after  the  battle  of  Killicrankie  no  resistance  had  been 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  William's  authority,  a  bloody 
tragedy  was  still  to  be  perpetrated.  The  Highlanders  could  not 
thoroughly  reconcile  themselves  to  the  loss  of  their  ancient  race 
of  kings ;  and  the  Presbyterians,  though  they  were  no  friends  to 
the  Stuarts,  yet  thought  themselves  highly  aggrieved  by  William, 
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who  had  attempted  to  introduce  episcopacy  into  Scotland.  A 
few  slight  tumults,  which  these  discontents  excited,  had  been 
soon  quelled,  and  a  general  pardon  was  promised  to  all  who  on 
or  before  a  particular  day  should  take  the  oatli  of  allegiance  to 
William. 

Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  one  of  the  Highland  chiefs,  had  de- 
ferred taking  this  oath  to  the  very  last  day,  and  then,  unfor- 
tunately, mistaking  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  received,  went 
to  Fort  William,  instead  of  to  Inverary.  When  he  found  his 
error,  he  set  off  in  all  haste  to  Inverary  ;  but  the  roads  being  bad, 
and  the  snow  deep  on  the  ground,  he  did  not  arrive  there  till 
after  the  stated  day.  In  consideration,  however,  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  he  and  those  of  his  clan  who  accompanied 
him  were  allowed  to  take  the  oath,  and  returned  home  in  full 
security  of  pardon  and  protection. 

The  earl  of  Breadalbane,  the  head  of  one  branch  of  the  Camp- 
bells, had  a  private  pique  against  Macdonald,  and  had  savagely 
sworn  to  effect  his  destruction.  Under  colour  of  his  having  refused 
to  take  at  the  proper  time  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  represented 
him  to  the  king  as  an  obstinate  rebel.  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  after- 
wards earl  of  Stair,  who  was  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  seems 
to  have  joined  also  in  this  horrible  plot.  William  accordingly 
granted  a  warrant  of  military  execution  both  against  Macdonald 
himself  and  his  whole  clan.  A  party  of  the  Campbells  was 
sent  to  Glencoe.  They  were  received  by  Macdonald  as  friends, 
and  stayed  with  him  nearly  a  fortnight.  At  length,  supposing 
that  the  passes  amongst  the  mountains  were  secured,  they  fell 
like  butchers  on  the  unarmed  and  unsuspecting  Macdonalds. 
Nearly  forty  persons  were  massacred.  The  rest  made  their 
escape,  the  severity  of  the  weather  having  prevented  the  troops 
from  actually  stopping  the  passes ;  but  many  who  had  thus 
escaped  for  the  present  perished  afterwards  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  season,  or  by  famine,  or  died  of  grief.  This  horrible 
outrage  caused  a  general  detestation  of  William's  government, 
and  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  troubles  and  sorrows  in 
Scotland.  The  king  tried  to  exculpate  himself  by  saying  that  he 
had  signed  the  fatal  warrant  in  the  hurry  of  business,  without 
being  aware  of  its  full  purport. 

William,  who  had  gone  to  the  continent  soon  after  his  return 
from  Ireland,  was  now  actively  engaged  in  a  war  with  France. 
He  had  embarked   at   Gravesend   for   Holland   on   the   16th   of 
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January,  1691.  The  next  day,  when  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  land,  he  quitted  his  yacht  for  an  open  boat,  hoping  by  that 
means  to  arrive  sooner  on  shore ;  but,  the  wind  rising,  the  boat 
was  tossed  about  for  eighteen  hours  in  the  utmost  peril.  At  last 
it  reached  the  shore,  and  the  king  was  glad  to  repose  himself  in 
a  fisherman's  hut,  before  he  proceeded  to  the  Hague. 

Many  of  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany  had  now  joined 
Holland  in  the  war  against  France.  William  took  on  himself 
the  command  of  the  allied  army ;  and  only  making  occasional 
visits  to  England,  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  next  three  years 
on  the  continent.  Flanders  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  war ;  and 
in  the  conduct  of  it  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  earl  of  Marl- 
borough, and  the  duke  of  Schomberg  (son  of  the  veteran  who 
was  killed  in  Ireland)  greatly  distinguished  themselves. 

In  1692  Louis  XIV.  made  another  attempt  to  effect  the  re- 
storation of  James  II.  He  prepared  a  numerous  fleet  for  the 
invasion  of  England ;  but  it  was  completely  defeated  off  La 
Hogue  by  the  combined  fleets  of  the  English  and  Dutch. 

Queen  Mary,  who  during  her  husband's  absences  from  Eng- 
land had  the  chief  conduct  of  the  government,  endeared  herself 
much  to  the  nation,  acting  on  many  occasions  with  great  firmness 
and  judgment,  and  at  the  same  time  with  great  mildness.  She 
died  of  the  small-pox,  December  28,  1694,  and  was  very  sincerely 
lamented.  William  was  in  England  at.  the  time  of  the  queen's 
death,  an  event  which  caused  him  as  much  grief  as  his  cold  temper 
was  capable  of.  He  soon  after  went  again  to  the  continent,  and 
passed  another  year  there  in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  allies. 
The  Jacobites  at  home  were  still  constantly  on  the  watch  for  any 
opportunity  to  disturb  the  government,  and  many  plots  were  laid 
for  assassinating  him  ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  were  steady  to 
their  allegiance.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  made,  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  popularity,  a  royal  progress  through  part  of  the 
kingdom  as  far  as  Lincoln,  and  visited  several  of  the  nobility  by 
the  way. 

In  1697  a  general  peace  was  made,  called  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  by  which  the  continent  of  P^urope  was  for  a  short  time 
restored  to  tranquillity  ;  but  towards  the  conclusion  of  William's 
reign  an  alliance  was  agreed  upon  between  the  emperor,  the 
king  of  England,  and  the  Dutch,  which  led  soon  afterwards  to  a 
renewal  of  the  war.  William  was  engaged  in  making  active 
preparations,  when  an  accident  put  a  sudden    end   to  his  life. 
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Finding  that  the  air  of  London  disagreed  with  him,  he  had 
purchased  a  house  at  Kensington,  which  he  had  fitted  up  as  a 
palace ;  and  when  in  England,  he  divided  his  time  chiefly  be- 
tween that  place  and  Hampton  Court,  a  favourite  residence, 
where  he  made  improvements  and  alterations  which  still  remain 
as  he  left  them.  On  the  21st  of  February,  1702,  as  he  was  riding 
to  Hampton  Court  from  Kensington,  his  horse  fell  with  him, 
and  he  was  thrown  with  so  much  violence  that  he  broke  his 
collar-bone.  His  attendants  conveyed  him  to  the  palace  at 
Hampton  Court,  where  the  bone  was  set ;  but  the  same  evening 
he  returned  to  Kensington  in  his  coach,  and  the  jolting  of  the 
carriage  displaced  the  setting.  On  March  4th  he  seemed  much 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  accident ;  but  in  the  evening 
he  was  seized  with  shiverings.  In  two  days  he  became  so  much 
worse  that  his  life  was  considered  in  danger,  and  he  was  himself 
heard  to  say,  "  Je  tire  vers  ma  fin."  On  March  the  8th  he 
expired,  in  the  52nd  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his 
reign.  After  his  death,  a  ring  containing  some  of  the  late 
queen's  hair  was  found  fastened  by  a  black  riband  round  his 
arm. 

He  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James  II.,  and  left  no 
children. 

King  James  II.  died  at  St.  Germains  a  few  months  before 
William ;  and  his  son  James  Francis  was  proclaimed  king  of 
England  by  Louis.  At  William's  accession  the  English  par- 
liament had  set  the  claims  of  James  totally  aside,  and  had 
settled  the  succession,  after  William  and  Mary,  and  in  the  event 
of  their  leaving  no  issue,  on  the  Princess  Anne  and  her  chil- 
dren. William  and  Mary  having  no  children,  and  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  only  surviving  child  of  the  Princess  Anne,  hav- 
ing died  in  the  latter  part  of  William's  reign,  a  new  act  was 
passed  in  1701,  settling  the  crown,  on  failure  of  the  direct  line,  on 
the  electress  Sophia  and  her  Protestant  descendants.  Sophia  was 
daughter  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  electress  palatine,  and  was 
grand-daughter  of  James  I.  She  married  the  duke,  afterwards 
elector  of  Hanover,  a  Protestant  prince  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick. The  duchess  of  Savoy,  who  was  daughter  of  Henrietta, 
youngest  daughter  of  Charles  L,  protested,  as  being  in  a  nearer 
line  of  succession,  against  this  settlement ;  but  her  claims  were 
unattended  to,  both  she  and  her  children  being  Catholics. 

William  appropriated  the  park  and  palace   at  Greenwich  as 
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an  hospital  for  disabled  seamen.  The  Bank  of  England  was 
established  in  this  reign.  The  expenses  of  the  king's  foreign 
wars  had  occasioned  a  continual  drain  for  money,  and  he  first 
burdened  the  country  with  a  national  debt,  the  foundation  of 
what  we  call  the  public  funds. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

George.  But,  mamma,  I  understand  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  neither  the  national  debt  nor  the  funds. 

Mrs.  Markham.  I  fear  I  shall  find  it  so  difficult  to  enable 
you  to  understand  the  subject,  that  I  must  leave  it  to  your  papa 
to  explain  to  you  its  intricacies. 

Richard.     But,  perhaps,  you  can  tell  us  a  little  about  it  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  can  tell  you  so  far  as  this,  that  the  national  debt 
is  an  exceedingly  large  sum  of  money,  now  amounting  to  many 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling, — a  debt  which  has  been  in- 
curred at  different  times  by  government,  and  which  is  owed  to 
persons  who  have  lent  money  to  the  state,  and  who  receive  in 
return  perpetual  annuities  ;  or  else  to  persons  who  have  acquired 
a  portion  of  those  annuities  from  those  who  actually  lent  the 
money:  for  these  annuities  have  been  divided  and  subdivided, 
sometimes  into  very  small  portions,  and  have  been  sold  and  re- 
sold over  and  over  again. 

Richard.  Then  that,  I  suppose,  was  what  my  uncle  meant 
the  other  day,  when  he  said  he  had  bought  a  thousand  pounds  in 
the  funds. 

Mrs.  M.  Exactly  so.  He  bought  as  much  of  those  an- 
nuities as  he  could  get  for  10Q0Z. ;  that  is  about  40/.  a  year. 

Richard.     But  can  he  ever  have  his  money  back  again  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  may  get  it,  or  perhaps  most  of  it,  again,  by  sell- 
ing his  right  to  the  said  annuity  ;  but  he  must  take  his  chance 
of  selling  it  for  what  he  can  get.  He  may  get  less,  or  it 
may  happen  that  he  may  get  more,  than  he  gave  for  it. 

George.  That  getting  less  may  not  be  altogether  quite  so 
convenient.  But  still  it  is  much  better  for  him  to  put  his  money 
in  the  funds,  than  to  lock  it  up  in  a  box,  and  spend  40/.  a  year 
out  of  it :  for  then,  you  know,  it  would  be  all  gone  in  twenty- 
five  years. 

Mrs.  M.  It  is  certainly  a  great  convenience  to  many  private 
people,  particularly  as  the  interest  or  annuity  is  paid  half-yearly, 
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and  every  person  may  know  the  very  day  and  hour  when  he  may 
expect  to  receive  his  money, — an  exactness  not  always  to  be  cal- 
culated on  where  money  is  lent  on  any  private  security.  But 
still  these  advantages  are  not  without  some  serious  drawbacks. 
The  interest  or  annuities  cannot  be  paid  out  of  nothing,  and  taxes 
must  be  levied  to  procure  money  to  pay  them  with,  and  this 
occasions  a  great  burden  on  the  country. 

George.  I  think,  mamma,  the  reign  of  this  Dutch  King 
William  is  a  very  dull  sort  of  a  reign.  Nothing  happened  in 
it  that  is  at  all  entertaining. 

3Irs.  M.  Perhaps  the  dulnoss  in  my  account  of  this  reign 
may  be  as  much  my  fault  as  King  William's.  However,  I  will 
try  to  find  out  something  amusing  in  it.  Shall  I  tell  you  of  the 
czar  Peter's  visit  to  England  ? 

George.  Oh !  do,  mamma :  that  will  be  something  worth 
hearing. 

Mrs.  M.  Russia,  you  know,  is  a  very  extensive  country, 
and  the  natives  were  longer  than  any  other  people  in  Europe 
before  they  became  civilized.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  they  were  quite  barbarians ;  and  when  Peter  I. 
(jointly  with  his  brother  John)  came  to  the  throne,  he  found 
that  his  subjects  knew  few  of  the  arts,  and  none  of  the  refine- 
ments of  life.  He  himself  was  totally  without  education ;  but 
he  had  an  enterprising,  active  mind,  and  a  great  natural  ca- 
pacity, and  he  was  filled  with  the  highest  ambition  of  a  great 
monarch,  that  of  improving  his  people  and  their  condition.  His 
first  attempt  was  to  teach  the  Russian  soldiers  the  military  dis- 
cipline then  practised  by  the  rest  of  Europe.  He  enlisted  as  a 
common  soldier  in  one  of  his  own  regiments:  he  procured  Ger- 
man officers,  and  set  the  example  of  learning  the  German 
exercise.  His  next  desire  was  that  of  forming  a  navy,  and  he 
spent  many  months  at  Archangel,  which  was  then  the  great  re- 
sort of  foreign  ships,  that  he  might  himself  examine  the  different 
methods  in  which  they  were  built  and  equipped.  During  this 
time  he  lived  almost  entirely  on  board  some  English  and  Dutch 
vessels  which  happened  to  be  there.  In  1696  he  became,  by 
the  death  of  his  brother,  sole  emperor ;  and  two  years  after- 
wards he  went  incognito  in  the  train  of  his  own  ambassador  to 
Holland  ;  and  that  he  might  perfect  himself  in  the  knowledge 
of  ship-building,  he  worked  as  a  common  ship's  carpenter  at 
Saardam. 
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Mary.  An  emperor  working  as  a  carpenter  !  Indeed,  mamma, 
you  have  found  something  very  amusing  to  tell  us  ! 

Mrs.  M.  He  called  himself  Peter  Michaelof ;  and  the  shed 
in  which  he  worked,  and  a  boat  of  his  making,  are  still  pre- 
served at  Saardam,  and  pointed  out  to  travellers.  From  Hol- 
land he  went  into  England ;  and  he  always  declared  that  he 
learned  more  during  his  visit  to  this  country  than  he  had 
learned  anywhere  else.  He  chose  to  travel  incognito,  that  he 
might  be  the  more  master  of  his  time,  and  that  he  might  avoid 
all  the  tedious  ceremonies  he  would  have  been  troubled  with 
had  he  appeared  as  a  royal  personage.  Still  it  was  very  well 
known  who  he  was.     Unluckily  for  Mr.  Evelyn 

George.  Ah,  mamma  !  is  that  our  old  acquaintance  who  told 
us  about  the  great  fire  of  London  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  very  same.  Unluckily  for  him,  King  William 
desired  him  to  accommodate  the  czar  with  his  house  at  Sayes 
Court,  in  Deptford.  This  place  was  considered  a  pattern  of  ele- 
gance, according  to  the  taste  of  those  times ;  and  Mr.  Evelyn, 
who  had  great  skill  in  gardening,  had  spared  no  pains  in  adorn- 
ino-  it.  The  czar,  whose  mind  could  embrace  great  objects,  had 
no  taste  for  neatness ;  and  the  house  and  gardens  were  soon  re- 
duced to  a  lamentable  state  of  disorder  by  the  hard-working 
emperor,  who  made  no  ceremony  of  destroying  the  shrubs  and 
trampling  down  the  flowers.  One  of  his  diversions  was  to  be 
wheeled  in  a  wheelbarrow  through  the  neat  clipped  hedge  that 
had  been  raised  with  much  care  and  cost. 

Mary.  I  never  heard  of  such  an  amusement  !  Pushing 
through  a  hedge  is  the  last  thing  I  should  do  for  pleasure  ! 

Mrs.  M.  The  czar  stayed  three  months  at  Deptford  ;  and  he 
and  his  people,  who,  as  Mr.  Evelyn's  old  servant  said  to  his 
master,  were  "  right  nasty,"  left  the  place  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. The  king  paid  for  the  actual  damage  they  did,  but  could 
not  restore  the  beauty  of  the  gardens. 

George.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  it  before  the  Rus- 
sians spoiled  it. 

Mrs.  M.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  in  the  French  style  of 
gardening,  which,  out  of  compliment  to  William,  it  was  the 
fashion  to  call  the  Dutch  style. 

Richard.      What  was  it  like? 

Mrs.  31.  It  was  very  formal  and  artificial ;  the  garden  being 
principally  laid  out  in  flower-borders,  which  were  disposed  in 
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regular  shapes  and  patterns.  Great  art  was  required  in  forming 
the  plans  of  these  "  garden  plots,"  as  they  were  called ;  and  the 
more  fantastical  the  shapes  of  the  flower-beds,  and  the  more  com- 
plicated the  walks,  the  more  they  were  admired,  provided  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  "  garden  plot"  corresponded  with  one 
another.  Where  the  extent  of  the  ground  admitted  of  it,  there 
were  walks  between  clipped  hedges,  cascades,  fountains,  statues, 
yew-trees  cut  into  all  kinds  of  shapes,  arbours,  and  terraces ;  but 
the  regularity  still  observed  with  all  this  variety  gave  to  these 
gardens  a  formal  air,  which  the  poet  Pope  well  describes  where 
he  says — 

Grove  nods  at  grove ;  each  alley  has  its  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 

Mary.  All  this  might  be  very  ugly  and  very  formal ;  but 
still  I  should  like,  of  all  things,  to  see  such  a  nice  old-fashioned 
garden. 

Mrs.  31.  It  appears  that  greenhouses  were  first  introduced 
about  this  time ;  for  Mr.  Evelyn  speaks  of  a  new  contrivance 
which  he  had  seen  to  preserve  tender  plants,  by  placing  them  in 
a  house  warmed  by  flues. 

Mary.  How  odd  it  seems  to  us  now  that  a  greenhouse  should 
be  thought  anything  remarkable  ! 

Mrs.  M.  Many  things  that  we  are  accustomed  to  see,  and 
pass  by  without  notice,  were,  when  first  invented,  thought  very 
surprising.  An  Italian  prince,  who  visited  England  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  mentions  in  his  journal  that  he  saw  in  the  garden 
of  an  English  nobleman  a  very  ingenious  and  singular  contrivance 
for  keeping  the  gravel  walks  level,  which  he  thus  describes  :  "  It 
is  a  stone  cylinder,  through  the  axis  of  which  a  lever  of  iron 
is  passed,  whose  ends  being  brought  forward,  and  united  together 
in  form  of  a  triangle,  serve  to  move  it  backwards  and  forwards." 
— Now  can  you  guess  what  this  singular  machine  was  ? 

George.  Why,  mamma,  it  could  be  nothing  else  but  a  garden- 
roller  ! 

Richard.  Was  William  as  grave  and  sulky  to  his  own  dear 
Dutchmen  as  he  was  to  the  English  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  believe  he  was  grave  and  reserved  to  every  one. 
His  chief  favourites  were  Bentinck  and  De  Ginkel,  two  Dutch 
noblemen.  The  former  he  made  duke  of  Portland,  and  the 
latter  he  made  earl  of  Athlone.     They  were  able  men,  and  much 
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respected  both  in  England  and  Holland,  and  were  faithful  ser- 
vants to  the  king. 

Richard.  Was  there  not  some  famous  duke  of  Marlborough 
about  this  time  ?  and  was  he  the  same  you  spoke  of  as  having  a 
command  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  on  the  continent  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  same.  His  family  name  was  Churchill ;  and 
his  father,  if  I  mistake  not,  had  some  inferior  place  in  the  court 
of  Charles  II.  Young  Churchill  entered  the  army  at  twelve 
years  old,  and  was  engaged  in  active  service  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  life,  which  proved  a  long  one.  He  married  early  Sarah 
Jennings,  one  of  the  favourite  attendants  of  the  Princess  Anne ; 
and  he  became  himself  also  a  great  favourite  with  that  princess. 
He  was  made  earl  of  Marlborough  by  William,  who  had  a  high 
value  for  him,  and  appreciated  his  great  abilities.  Indeed  he 
was  a  man  of  such  an  extraordinary  military  genius,  that  it  is  said 
that  so  skilful  a  commander  had  not  been  seen  in  England  since 
the  days  of  the  Black  Prince.  Lady  Marlborough  was  a  clever 
woman,  but  of  an  imperious  and  meddling  temper,  and  was  the 
cause  of  many  dissensions  between  the  Princess  Anne  and  Queen 
Mary. 

Mary.  I  dare  say  Anne  was  to  blame,  because  Mary  seemed 
to  be  such  a  good  woman. 

Mrs.  M.  As  is  the  case  in  most  dissensions  between  near  rela- 
tions, they  were  both  very  much  to  blame,  though  they  were  both 
good  kind  of  women.  Mary  had  the  best  understanding  of  the 
two ;  she  had  cultivated  her  mind  by  reading,  particularly  by 
reading  books  on  serious  and  devotional  subjects ;  and  she  gave 
great  encouragement  to  learned  and  pious  men,  in  whose  conver- 
sation she  took  much  pleasure.  She  was  also  very  fond  of  needle- 
work, and  introduced  the  fashion,  which  was  so  prevalent  a 
hundred  years  ago,  of  working  tent-stitch  and  cross-stitch  for 
carpets  and  chair-cushions.  And  it  should  appear  as  if  the  ex- 
ample of  a  queen  had  great  influence  over  female  manners ;  for, 
before  her  time,  the  ladies  of  England  were  remarkable  for  being 
never  employed.  Besides  this  example  of  industry,  Mary  also 
set  her  countrywomen  a  good  example  as  a  wife,  for  there  never 
was  a  more  dutiful  or  more  attentive  one. 

Richard.  Pray,  mamma,  will  you  tell  me  something  about 
the  Highland  clans  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  Highlanders  are  very  strict  in  keeping  up 
their  relationships;  and  all  persons  who  are  descended,  or  sup- 
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posed  to  be  descended,  in  the  male  line,  from  the  same  ancestor, 
are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  clan.  The  head  of  the 
family  is  the  chief  of  the  clan.  In  former  times  the  attachment 
to  the  chief  used  to  be  of  the  most  ardent  kind,  and  the  rest  of 
the  clan  were  always  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  chose  to  lead 
them.  This  being  the  case,  it  was  always  in  the  power  of  the 
chiefs  to  bring  numerous  bodies  of  men  into  the  field,  whenever 
they  were  disposed  to  raise  an  insurrection.  It  was,  therefore, 
the  endeavour  of  the  English  government  to  break,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  ties  of  this  system  of  clanship.  Very  little  is,  I  be- 
lieve, now  remaining  of  the  system  itself,  and  of  the  authority 
which  it  conferred,  though  the  strength  of  that  hereditary  attach- 
ment which  used  to  subsist  between  the  chief  aud  his  clan  is  not 
yet,  probably,  wholly  worn  out ;  at  least  not  in  all  instances. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

ANNE. 

Years  after  Christ,  1702-1714. 


Queen  Anne  aud  Trince  George  of  Denmark. 

On  the  death  of  William,  Anne  succeeded  peaceably  to  the 
crown.  She  was  then  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her  age :  she 
had  married,  in  I6b3,  George,  son  of  Frederick  III.,  king  of 
Denmark,  and  had  many  children,  who  all  died  in  their  infancy, 
except  one  son,  Prince  George,  whom  I  mentioned  to  you  at  the 
end  of  William's  reign.     This  young  prince  lived  to  be  eleven 
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years  old.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  catching  cold,  after 
having  been  heated  with  dancing.  It  caused  the  most  bitter 
grief  to  his  parents,  especially  to  his  mother,  who  after  that 
event  never  regained  her  former  vivacity.  Anne  had  a  good 
natural  capacity,  but  it  had  been  very  little  cultivated.  Her 
temper  was  mild  and  obliging ;  she  attached  herself  ardently  to 
her  friends  and  favourites,  and  often  suffered  herself  to  be  too 
much  influenced  by  them.  In  private  life  she  would  have 
been  an  estimable  character,  but  she  wanted  the  decision  and 
energy  necessary  to  make  a  great  queen.  Her  person  was  en- 
gaging, but  without  dignity.  Her  features  were  regular,  but 
her  complexion  was  too  florid,  and  her  face  too  full  and  plump  to 
be  perfectly  handsome. 

The  undivided  administration  of  government  was  vested  in  the 
queen,  Prince  George  having  no  greater  dignities  in  the  state 
than  those  of  generalissimo  of  the  queen's  forces,  and  of  lord  high 
admiral.  He  was  a  man,  indeed,  who  had  no  wish  to  interfere 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  The  political  animosities 
between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  ran  very  high  during  the 
whole  of  this  reign.  The  leading  difference  in  the  views  of  the 
two  parties  was  on  the  subject  of  the  succession  to  the  crown,  in 
case  Anne  should  die  without  children.  The  Tories  were  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender  and  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  while  the 
Whigs  were  friends  to  the  house  of  Hanover  and  the  Protestant 
succession,  as  established  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  the  latter 
end  of  William's  reign. 

Louis  XIV.  was  now  become  more  than  ever  formidable  to  all 
the  other  states  of  Europe ;  his  power  having  been  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  devolution  of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his  grandson 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  to  whom  Charles  II.,  the  late  king  of  Spain, 
had  left  it,  contrary  to  his  promise  to  the  Archduke  Charles, 
son  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  duke  of  Anjou  had  thus 
become  king  of  Spain,  by  the  title  of  Philip  V.  The  curbing 
of  this  exorbitant  power,  and  the  placing  the  archduke  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  were  the  great  objects  of  the  alliance  which  had 
been  made  towards  the  close  of  William's  reign,  between  the 
Dutch,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  emperor. 

Anne,  on  her  accession,  declared  herself  resolved  to  pursue 
the  same  line  of  policy  in  which  her  predecessor  had  engaged  so 
warmly ;  and  she  sent  Marlborough  to  conduct  the  war  on  the 
continent,  at  the  same  time  appointing  him  ambassador  to  the 
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Dutch,  whose  confidence  he  acquired  so  thoroughly,  that  they 
also  invested  him  with  the  chief  command  of  their  own  army. 

The  first  campaign  was  on  the  whole  successful,  but  was  not 
distinguished  by  any  great  event.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  re- 
markable escape  from  being  taken  prisoner,  which  Marlborough 
himself  met  with  on  the  dispersion  of  the  troops  into  winter- 
quarters.  He  had  embarked  on  the  Meuse,  in  the  month  of 
November,  with  some  Dutch  deputies,  and  a  guard  of  soldiers, 
and  was  intending  to  return  to  the  Hague.  At  the  close  of  the 
evening,  some  French  troops  who  had  been  lurking  about,  and 
were  on  the  watch  for  plunder,  suddenly  darted  out  from  amongst 
the  reeds  by  the  river-side,  and  seizing  the  hauling-rope,  rushed 
into  the  boat.  They  immediately  secured  the  soldiers,  and  would 
have  made  the  Dutch  deputies  prisoners  also,  had  they  not  pro- 
duced their  passports.  Marlborough  was  not  provided  with  a 
passport,  but  one  of  his  attendants,  having  an  old  passport  in  his 
pocket,  slipped  it  into  his  hand,  and  the  French  officer,  not 
taking  time  to  examine  it,  let  him  go,  after  plundering  the  boat, 
and  carrying  off  the  soldiers.  Marlborough  and  his  companions 
arrived  safely  at  the  Hague,  where  they  found  the  town  in  the 
utmost  consternation,  a  report  having  reached  it  that  they  had 
all  been  carried  off  by  a  party  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  1703,  Marlborough,  who  was 
now  created  a  duke,  rejoined  the  allied  army  in  Flanders,  and 
the  war  was  carried  on  on  both  sides  with  great  activity.  The 
year  following,  1704,  a  junction  was  formed  between  the  English 
and  Dutch  army  and  that  of  the  Imperialists  ;  and  the  seat  of  the 
war  was  transferred  to  the  Danube,  where  the  French,  with 
whom  the  Bavarians  had  joined,  had  a  powerful  army. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  the  combined  armies,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  came  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  advantageously  posted  on  a  hill  near  Hoch- 
stedt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  not  far  from  the  village 
of  Blenheim.  On  the  13th,  a  most  severe  battle  was  fought 
between  the  two  armies,  in  which  the  imprudence  of  Tallard, 
the  French  general,  and  the  skill  of  Marlborough,  decided  the 
victory  for  the  allies.  The  French  and  Bavarian  army  had 
amounted,  before  the  battle,  to  sixty  thousand  men,  ten  thousand 
of  whom  were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  and  many  more  perished 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  Danube.  Thirteen  thousand  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  they  lost  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  be- 
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sides  an  immense  quantity  of  baggage,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  allies.  The  consequences  of  this  great  victory  were  very 
important.  The  emperor  took  entire  possession  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  broken  army  of  the  French  was  obliged  immediately  to 
retreat  beyond  the  Rhine. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  was  from  this  time  looked  up  to  as 
the  greatest  commander  of  his  age.  Compliments  and  honours 
were  heaped  on  him  by  the  emperor,  and  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  was  received  with  universal  joy.  The  queen  bestowed 
on  him  the  royal  manor  of  Woodstock,  near  Oxford,  and  a 
noble  mansion  was  there  built  for  him  at  the  public  expense, 
and,  in  honour  of  his  great  victory,  was  named  Blenheim. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Archduke  Charles  had  applied  for  the 
assistance  of  England  in  asserting  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Spain ;  and  a  fleet  was  sent  under  Sir  George  Rooke  to  convoy 
him  to  Lisbon,  where  he  landed.  From  thence  he  marched  into 
Spain  with  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  but  was  unable  to 
make  any  progress.  Sir  George  Rooke  proceeded  into  the  Me- 
diterranean, and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Barcelona, 
attacked  and  took  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  which  has  since 
proved  one  of  our  most  valuable  possessions,  and  has  resisted 
every  endeavour  to  retake  it. 

In  1705  a  fleet  was  sent,  under  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  having 
on  board  five  thousand  soldiers,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Pe- 
terborough, to  the  assistance  of  the  archduke.  The  fleet, 
taking  the  archduke  on  board  at  Lisbon,  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
Catalonia,  where  he  was  supposed  to  have  many  friends.  Bar- 
celona, though  defended  by  a  large  garrison,  was  now  forced  to 
surrender,  chiefly  through  the  extraordinary  vigour  and  ability 
with  which  Peterborough  pressed  the  siege.  The  exploits  of 
this  extraordinary  man  have  all  the  character  of  the  age  of 
chivalry.  Though  at  the  head  of  very  inconsiderable  forces,  he 
at  one  time  had  nearly  gained  Spain  for  the  archduke,  whom  he 
caused  to  be  proclaimed  as  Charles  III.,  and  he  almost  drove 
Philip  V.  out  of  Spain.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  victorious 
career  he  was  recalled  to  England,  and  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Spain  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Gal  way,  who,  being 
joined  by  a  body  of  Portuguese,  encountered  the  army  of  Philip 
at  Almanza.  The  Portuguese  took  to  flight  at  the  very  first 
charge,  and  the  English  were  obliged  to  surrender  themselves 
prisoners  of  war.     On  this  defeat  the  whole  of  Spain,  excepting 
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Catalonia,  where  the  war  was  continued  for  many  years  after- 
wards, abandoned  the  cause  of  the  archduke.  The  detailed  his- 
tory of  Lord  Peterborough's  expedition  is  more  like  the  adven- 
tures of  a  romance  than  a  series  of  facts  that  really  happened. 

In  1707  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel's  ship  with  three  others  were 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly.  Sir  Cloudesly  perished  ;  and 
out  of  the  four  ships'  crews  only  one  captain  and  twenty-four 
seamen  were  saved. 

In  the  following  year,  Prince  George  of  Denmark  died.  He 
suffered  greatly  from  the  asthma,  and  the  queen  attended  him 
with  the  most  assiduous  attention  during  the  whole  of  his  illness, 
and  was  sincerely  grieved  at  his  death. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  meanwhile  increased  his  renown 
abroad,  and  gained  many  splendid  victories ;  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  are  those  of  Ramillies,  which  was  fought  on  the  23rd 
of  May,  1706;  of  Oudenarcle,  fought  July  11,  1708;  and  of 
Malplaquet,  Sept.  11,  1709.  All  this  time,  however,  his  enemies 
and  rivals  at  home  were  busily  employed  in  endeavouring  to 
undermine  his  favour  with  the  queen  ;  and  they  at  last  succeeded. 
Mr.  Harley,  afterwards  Lord  Oxford,  supplanted  him  in  the 
cabinet ;  and  a  Mrs.  Masham  supplanted  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough as  the  queen's  confidante  and  favourite.  Perhaps  the 
imperious  temper  of  the  duchess  at  last  wore  out  the  queen's 
regard. 

Marlborough,  as  his  favour  diminished  at  court,  appears  to  have 
lost  also  the  affections  of  the  people ;  a  circumstance  certainly 
very  extraordinary,  considering  his  splendid  success  as  a  general. 
On  coming  to  England,  in  1710,  instead  of  being  caressed  and 
honoured  as  formerly,  and  received  with  a  triumphant  welcome, 
he  saw  himself  insulted  and  reviled.  He  returned  once  more  to 
the  allied  army,  and  continued  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  war 
with  his  usual  ability  and  success  :  but  such  is  the  malevolence 
of  party,  that  the  Tories,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Lord  Oxford, 
took  all  opportunities  of  disparaging  and  underrating  him,  even 
in  respect  of  his  military  talents.  At  last,  in  1711,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  his  dismissal  from  all  his  appointments.  Marl- 
borough withdrew  from  the  injustice  of  his  countrymen,  and 
retired  to  the  continent,  where  he  continued  during  the  remainder 
of  Anne's  reign.  In  January,  1712,  a  treaty  for  a  general  peace 
was  opened  at  Utrecht ;  but  it  was  so  difficult  to  adjust  the 
claims  of  the  many  different  states  who  had  taken  part  in  tlw 
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war,  that  the  negotiations  could  not  be  brought  to  an  end  till 
April,  1713,  when  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed. 

The  chief  articles  of  this  treaty  which  concerned  England 
were,  that  Louis  should  resign  Newfoundland,  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's  to  the  English,  that  he  should 
abandon  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  and  acknowledge  Anne  and 
the  Protestant  succession.  The  Pretender,  who  had  now  assumed 
the  name  of  the  Chevalier  St.  George,  protested  ineffectually 
against  this  article  of  the  treaty.  Louis,  however,  still  afforded 
him  protection.  He  had  married  a  daughter  of  John  Sobieski, 
king  of  Poland,  a  princess  of  a  very  exalted  character,  and  far 
superior  to  himself  both  in  capacity  and  merit.  He  had  two 
sons,  Charles  Edward  and  Henry.  The  eldest  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  young  Pretender,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
father,  who  is  often  termed  the  old  Pretender.  Henry  took 
orders  in  the  Pomish  church,  and  was  afterwards  cardinal  of 
York. 

In  1713  the  Electress  Sophia  died,  in  her  84th  year;  and  her 
eldest  (I  believe  her  only)  son,  George,  became  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  succession. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Sophia,  the  queen  fell  into  a 
bad  state  of  health ;  occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  the  intolerable 
dissensions  amongst  her  ministers,  who  never  met,  even  at  the 
council  board,  without  falling  into  violent  altercations.  The 
"Whig  party  proved  in  the  end  the  strongest ;  and  at  length,  the 
queen's  death  visibly  approaching,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  elector 
of  Hanover,  desiring  him  to  come  immediately  to  Holland,  where  a 
squadron  should  be  in  waiting  to  bring  him  to  England.  Heralds 
were  kept  in  readiness  to  proclaim  King  George  the  instant  the 
queen  should  expire.  Care  was  also  taken  to  secure  the  seaports, 
and  many  other  precautions  were  adopted  to  prevent  the  Tories 
and  Jacobites  from  attempting  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  queen  died  August  1,  1714,  in  the  50th  year  of  her  age,  and 
in  the  13th  of  her  reign.  She  married  George,  son  of  Fre- 
derick III.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  had  nine  children  ;  only  one 
of  whom,  George,  duke  of  Gloucester,  lived  beyond  the  age  of 
infancy.     He  died  July  23,  1700,  aged  eleven  years. 

Though  Anne  was  a  woman  of  no  very  brilliant  qualities,  yet 
many  lasting  benefits  were  in  her  reign  conferred  on  the  country. 
Among  these  was  the  union  with  Scotland,  a  measure  which 
James  I.   had  vainly  attempted  to  accomplish,  and   which  sue- 
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ceeding  kings  had  thought  impracticable,  and  which  at  last  was 
not  effected  without  much  opposition  from  those  whose  private 
interests  or  prejudices  made  them  adverse  to  it.  By  the  terms  of 
the  union  the  two  kingdoms  were  in  future  to  be  considered  as 
one  country.  The  Scots  were  to  retain  their  own  Presbyterian 
form  of  Church  government,  their  established  laws  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  in  all  matters  of  property ;  but  it 
Mas  settled  that,  instead  of  retaining  their  .parliament,  they 
should  send  forty-five  commoners  and  sixteen  peers  to  represent 
them  in  the  English  parliament. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

George.  I  have  been  thinking,  mamma,  that  it  was  not 
quite  right  in  Mary  and  Anne  to  take  the  part  they  did  against 
their  own  father. 

Mrs.  Markham.  Mary  has  been  much  censured  for  her  con- 
duct. What  passed  in  her  mind  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  know, 
but  she  certainly  showed  a  blameable  indifference  and  want  of 
feeling  when  she  took  possession  of  her  father's  palace.  Anne, 
though  she  joined  her  sister  and  the  prince  of  Orange  against 
her  father,  never  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  her  conduct  in  so 
doing ;  and  it  is  said  that  she  considered  the  early  deaths  of  all 
her  children  as  a  punishment  inflicted  by  heaven  for  her  failure 
in  filial  duty.  It  was  generally  thought  that  had  James  outlived 
King  William,  Anne  would  have  declined  the  crown.  With 
regard  to  her  brother  she  did  not  feel  the  same  scruples.  Still, 
however,  her  heart  inclined  to  his  cause,  and  nothing  but  her 
anxiety  for  the  Protestant  establishment  prevented  her  from 
taking  a  decided  part  in  favour  of  his  claims. 

Mary.  Anne  was  not  such  a  fine  queen  as  Elizabeth ;  but 
still  she  seems  to  have  been  a  very  good  woman. 

Mrs.  M.  I  believe  her  greatest  fault  was  that  of  being  too 
much  influenced  by  her  favourites,  whom  she  allowed  to  treat 
her  with  more  freedom  than  perhaps  it  was  judicious  for  a  queen 
to  allow.  She  and  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  corresponded, 
for  a  long  time,  under  the  assumed  names  of  Mrs.  Freeman  and 
Mrs.  Morley. 

George.  I  think,  mamma,  that  whether  she  was  a  clever 
queen  or  not,  she  was  at  least  a  fortunate  one,  for  all  tilings  went 
on  well  during  her  reign. 
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Mrs.  31.  The  reign  of  Anne  is  certainly  a  brilliant  period 
of  our  history,  and  very  few  other  periods  can  be  named  in 
which  so  many  men  of  genius  flourished  tog-ether.  Of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  achievements  of  the  reign  I  have  already  given 
you  a  brief  sketch.  This  period  is  also  regarded  as  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  taste  and  literature.  Dryden  had  died  in  1701, 
one  year  before  the  accession  of  Anne.  Locke  died  only  two 
years  after.  Pope,  Steele,  and  Addison  flourished  during  her 
reign,  and  perhaps  did  more  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  general  style  of  thinking  and  writing  than  has  been  done  by 
any  other  writers.  The  Tatler  and  Spectator,  which  were 
chiefly  written  by  Steele  and  Addison,  were  the  first  periodical 
works  that  appeared  in  England,  and  were  read  with  the  greatest 
avidity  by  all  classes  of  persons.  Dr.  Swift,  who  wrote  Gulliver's 
Travels,  and  many  other  political  and  satirical  works,  was  also 
one  of  the  great  geniuses  of  this  age  ;  but  though  his  mode  of 
writing  is  simple  and  easy,  his  matter  is  often  gross  and  offensive. 

Richard.  But  surely  there  is  nothing  political  in  Gulliver's 
Travels ;  for  that  is  only  a  fabulous  story  about  Lilliputians, 
and  those  sort  of  things. 

Mrs.  31.  The  whole  is  meant  as  a  satire,  and  was  well  un- 
derstood at  the  time,  but  to  us  much  of  the  point  is  lost. 

George.     Still,  mamma,  it  is  very  entertaining. 

3Irs.  M.  But  to  proceed  :  I  must  mention  to  you  another 
great  man,  whose  genius  towered  above  that  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries ;  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  though  his  great  work  on  the  sys- 
tem of  the  universe  was  published  in  the  time  of  William  III., 
lived  all  through  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  did  not  die  till  1727. 

Richard.  Ah,  mamma,  I  have  heard  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ; 
and  I  should  like,  when  I  am  a  man,  to  be  just  such  another. 

Mrs.  M.  My  highest  ambition  for  you,  my  dear  boy,  could 
not  go  farther ;  for  he  was  not  only  one  of  the  profoundest  phi- 
losophers, but  also  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  humble  Chris- 
tians that  ever  lived.  His  father  was  a  gentleman  of  small  estate 
at  Woolstrop,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  died  when  he  was  very  young. 
His  mother  married  again,  and  Sir  Isaac  was  employed  by  his 
father-in-law  a3  a  shepherd  boy.  One  day  while  he  was  keeping 
the  sheep,  a  gentleman  passing  by  observed  that  he  was  deeply 
occupied  in  some  book,  and  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  him  what 
it  was.  To  his  surprise  he  found  it  was  a  book  of  practical  geo- 
metry. This  circumstance  was  mentioned  to  some  of  his  mother's 
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relations,  who  rescued  him  from  his  humble  employment,  and 
placed  him  at  a  school  at  Grantham.  His  progress  there  was 
quite  astonishing  ;  and  he  was,  as  Dr.  Stukeley  says  of  him, 
"  noted  for  his  strange  inventions  and  extraordinary  inclination 
for  mechanics.  He  had  a  little  shop  of  tools,  as  little  saws, 
hatchets,  and  hammers,  with  which  he  amused  himself  in  making 
models  in  wood  of  various  things."  His  extreme  modesty  and 
gentleness  of  temper  were  more  extraordinary  than  even  his 
talents  and  acquirements.  He  retained  the  full  use  of  his  powers 
of  mind  to  the  last  day  of  a  long  life,  and  was  never  guilty  of 
any  one  excess,  unless  it  might  be  that  of  an  excess  of  study. 
You  may  have  heard  that  one  day,  when  his  favourite  little  dog, 
Diamond,  destroyed  a  manuscript  which  he  had  bestowed  much 
time  and  thought  in  completing,  all  he  said  was,  "  O  Diamond, 
Diamond,  thou  little  kiiowest  the  mischief  thou  hast  done !  " 

George.  And  now,  mamma,  will  you  tell  us  something  about 
those  great  generals  and  admirals? 

Mrs.  M.  We  will  begin  then  with  Lord  Peterborough,  who 
was  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  bodily  and  mental  powers.  He 
was  so  rapid  in  all  his  thoughts  and  movements,  that  he  never 
seemed  to  take  more  than  one  glance  at  an  object ;  but  he  com- 
prehended more  from  that  glance  than  most  men  could  by  deli- 
berate observation.  During  the  war  in  Spain,  his  success  was 
greatly  owing  to  his  celerity,  which  absolutely  stunned  the 
Spaniards,  who  are  usually  slow  in  their  movements.  Captain 
Carleton,  an  officer  who  served  under  him  in  that  war,  says  that 
"  he  had  that  wonderful  command  over  all  other  men,  that 
wherever  he  appeared,  every  difficulty  vanished,  and  his  slightest 
dictate  was  instantly  obeyed  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity." 
After  the  Spanish  war,  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Vienna, 
and  when  his  business  was  concluded,  he  set  off  post  for  Eng- 
land, and  travelled  on  horseback  with  so  much  expedition,  that 
he  reached  London  before  several  of  the  expresses  whom  he  had 
despatched  from  Vienna  to  announce  his  own  intended  departure 
from  thence.  With  this  great  and  active  genius  he  had  a  thin, 
spare  frame  of  body  which  seemed  quite  unequal  to  the  fatigues 
which  his  restless  spirit  was  ever  imposing  on  it. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough's  success  as  a  general  was  of  a  very 
different  and  indeed  of  a  very  superior  kind.  lie  was  a  man  of  ex- 
treme calmness  and  tranquillity.  Nothing  flurried,  nothing  dis- 
concerted him.     His  judgment  and  presence  of  mind  were  ready 
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for  all  occasions.  Commanding  an  army  composed  of  officers  and 
men  of  different  states  and  nations  whose  interests  were  perpe- 
tually clashing,  he  listened  to  no  cabals  or  jealousies,  but  acted 
in  a  straight-forward  manner  for  the  public  cause.  Of  his  com- 
mand of  temper  I  remember  one  very  striking  instance.  Prince 
Eugene  had  proposed,  at  a  council  of  war,  that  an  attack  should 
be  made  the  next  day  on  the  enemy.  Though  nothing  could  be 
more  evidently  judicious  than  this  proposal,  the  duke  positively 
refused  to  consent  to  it.  The  prince  called  him  a  coward,  and 
challenged  him ;  but  Marlborough  kept  his  temper,  and  declined 
the  challenge.  On  this  the  prince,  being  violently  enraged,  left 
the  council.  Early  the  following  morning  he  was  awoke  by 
Marlborough,  who  coming  to  his  bedside,  desired  him  to  rise,  as 
he  was  preparing  to  make  the  attack,  and  added,  "  I  could  not 
tell  you  my  determination  last  night,  because  there  was  a  person 
present  who  I  knew  was  in  the  enemy's  interest,  and  would  be- 
tray us.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  conquer,  and  when  the  battle 
is  over,  I  will  be  ready  to  accept  your  challenge." 

George.     And  did  the  prince  take  him  at  his  word  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No :  he  was  overpowered  by  Marlborough's  great- 
ness of  mind,  and  asked  his  pardon  for  his  own  intemperate 
conduct.  The  duke  accepted  his  apologies,  saying,  "  I  thought, 
my  dear  prince,  you  would  in  time  be  satisfied." 

George.    And  now  will  you  tell  us  about  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  ? 

Mrs.  M.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  lived  in  Norfolk.  He 
was,  when  very  young,  apprenticed  to  a  cobbler ;  but  he  had  so 
great  a  desire  to  go  to  sea,  that  he  ran  away,  and  became  a  cabin 
boy  on  board  a  ship  of  war.  During  the  heat  of  an  engage- 
ment, the  admiral  wanted  to  send  some  despatches  to  another 
ship,  and  young  Cloudesly  swam  with  them  in  his  mouth,  and 
conveyed  them  in  safety  through  the  enemy's  line  of  fire.  He 
became  noticed  by  the  officers  of  the  fleet  in  consequence  of  this 
exploit.  In  time  he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and  after  that  his 
rise  was  rapid.  Both  James  and  William  promoted  him.  Anne 
made  him  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  he  received  many  honours  and 
distinctions ;  but  none  of  them  altered  the  original  simplicity  of 
his  manners  and  character :  and  there  was  no  man  more  valued 
and  respected  when  alive,  or  whose  loss  was  more  lamented. 

Mary.     I  think  you  said  he  was  shipwrecked  ? 

Mrs  M.  His  body  was  found  on  the  shore,  and  was  stripped 
by  the  country-people,  who  buried  it  in  the  sands.     It  was  after- 
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wards  taken  up  and  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Many- 
years  after  the  shipwreck,  an  old  woman  sent  for  the  clergyman 
of  her  parish,  and  told  him  that  she  wished,  before  she  died,  to 
confess  to  him  a  dreadful  crime  which  burdened  her  conscience. 
She  then  told  him  that  Admiral  Shovel  had  survived  the  wreck, 
and  had  reached  her  hut  in  a  very  exhausted  state  ;  that  he  lay 
down  on  her  bed  to  rest,  and  that  she,  tempted  by  the  value  of 
the  things  he  had  about  him,  had  murdered  him.  In  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  she  delivered  up  a  ring  which 
she  had  taken  from  his  finger,  and  which,  when  shown  to  his 
friends,  was  well  remembered  to  have  been  his. 

George.  I  think  the  beginning  of  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel's  his- 
tory is  like  Robinson  Crusoe's,  but  Robinson  Crusoe  was  not  so 
lucky  as  to  be  made  an  admiral. 

Mrs.  M.  Robinson  Crusoe's  is  not  a  real  history,  but  only  a 
tale  written  by  Daniel  Defoe,  who,  by  the  by,  was  a  voluminous 
writer  in  Queen  Anne's  reign. 

Mary.  I  am  quite  disappointed,  for  I  thought  it  was  all 
true. 

Mrs.  M.  It  is  supposed  that  the  adventures  of  Alexander 
Selkirk,  who  lived  some  years  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
first  suggested  to  Defoe  the  idea  of  writing  his  very  delightful 
book ;  a  book  which  has  been  more  read,  and  translated  into 
more  languages,  than  perhaps  any  other  book  of  amusement  that 
can  be  named. 


Before  we  enter  on  the  reigns  of  the  Brunswick  family,  I  will 
give  you  a  table  of  the  descendants  of  James  I.,  that  you  may 
the  better  understand  the  line  of  the  succession  :  — 

James  I. 
Charles  I. 

SSl11-}*™  °f  Carles  I. 
f  William  III. 

(Mary,  daughter  of  James  II. 
Anne,  daughter  of  James  II. 

George  I.,  son  of  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  who  was  daughter  of 
James  the  First's  daughter,  the  Electress  Palatine. 

The  old  Pretender,  James  Francis,  was  the  son  of  King  James  II. 
The  young  Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  and  Henry,  cardinal  of  York,  were 
sons  of  the  Pretender  James  Francis. 
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The  House  in  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  born. 

Anne  died,  as  I  have  already  said,  August  1,  1714,  and  the 
elector  of  Hanover  was  immediately  proclaimed.  He  arrived  in 
England  September  16,  and  was  met  at  Greenwich,  where  he 
landed,  by  many  persons  of  high  office  and  rank.  Amongst 
these  was  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  lately  returned  to 
England,  and  whom,  both  at  this  time  and  ever  after,  the  king 
treated  with  great  distinction.  George,  at  his  accession,  was  in 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  plain,  steady 
understanding,  grave  in  his  manner,  and  simple  in  his  habits, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  sagacious  politician.  He  spoke 
English  very  imperfectly,  and  was  too  much  of  a  German  in  all 
his  notions  and  ways  to  be  very  popular  in  England.  He  had 
married  young  the  Princess  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Zell,  and  either 
had,  or  supposed  himself  to  have,  so  much  reason  to  be  displeased 
with  her  conduct,  that  he  shut  her  up  in  the  castle  of  Ahlden, 
not  far  from  Hanover,  where  she  remained  during  the  rest  of 
her  life.  She  died  only  the  year  before  the  king,  having  been  a 
prisoner  forty  years.  She  had  one  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son 
had  married  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  margravine  of  Anspach, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  father's  coming  to  the  throne  had  three 
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young  daughters.  He  was  created  prince  of  "Wales,  and  came 
with  his  family  to  England  ;  as  did  also  one  of  the  king's  brothers, 
the  bishop  of  Osnaburg,  Mrho  was  created  duke  of  York. 

The  spirit  of  party  still  ran  very  high.  The  king,  either  from 
policy  or  inclination,  showed  a  decided  preference  for  the  Whig>. 
At  this  the  Tories  were  much  exasperated,  and  they  soon  began 
to  show  a  spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  house  of  Hanover.  The 
following  year  Lord  Oxford  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years ;  but  the  two  houses  of  parliament  disagreed 
so  violently  as  to  the  proceedings  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  him, 
that  he  was  at  last  acquitted  without  a  trial.  The  duke  of  Or- 
mond  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  were  impeached,  but  escaped  to 
France.  They  were  then  attainted,  and  their  names  were  erased 
from  the  list  of  English  peers. 

These  severities  towards  the  leaders  of  the  Tories  excited  great 
murmurs  ;  and  the  Jacobites,  who  had  been  very  active  ever  since 
the  queen's  death,  made  a  strong  party  in  Scotland.  The  earl  of 
Mar  proclaimed  Prince  James  Stuart,  September  6,  1715,  and 
set  up  his  standard.  James,  however,  was  not  then  in  a  condition 
to  come  and  take  the  crown  which  was  proffered  him.  Louis 
XIV.,  who  had  given  him  a  small  supply  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, with  the  promise  of  more,  died  on  the  1st  of  September 
this  year,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  regent  of  France 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  (the  infant  great-giandson  of 
the  late  king),  was  not  a  friend  to  the  Pretender's  cause.  The  earl 
of  Mar,  nevertheless,  continued  in  arms,  and  at  length  assembled 
a  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  which  was  further  increased  by  some 
English  Jacobites.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  king's  forces  in  Scotland,  ad- 
vanced against  the  rebels  at  the  head  of  his  own  clans,  assisted  by 
some  troops  from  Ireland. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Pretender's  party  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  head  of  which  were  the  earl  of  Derwentwater  and 
Mr.  Foster,  joined  by  some  gentlemen  from  the  Scottish  border, 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  on  Xewcastle.  They  afterwards 
marched  through  Cumberland  into  Lancashire.  The  county 
militias  were  hastily  raised  to  oppose  this  inroad  ;  but  whenever 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  they  fled  in  all  directions,  and 
the  rebels  advanced  as  far  as  Preston  without  experiencing  any 
molestation.  At  Preston  they  were  encountered  by  a  strong 
force  under  Generals  Wills  and  Carpenter,  and   had   only  the 
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choice  given  them  of  laying  down  their  arms  and  surrendering 
at  discretion,  or  of  being  cut  to  pieces.  On  this  they  surrendered. 
The  common  men  were  imprisoned  at  Chester  and  Liverpool. 
Their  leaders  were  sent  to  London,  and  were  conveyed  througli 
the  streets  to  their  several  prisons  pinioned  like  malefactors.  On 
their  being  brought  to  trial,  the  Lords  Derwentwater,  Kenmuir, 
and  Nithsdale  were  condemned  to  be  beheaded.  The  two  first 
were  executed ;  but  Lord  Nithsdale  contrived  to  make  his  escape 
in  woman's  clothes.  Of  the  rest  some  were  hanged  at  Tyburn  ; 
but  a  small  party  broke  out  of  Newgate  and  got  away.  Twenty- 
two  persons  were  executed  in  Lancashire,  and  about  a  thousand 
were  sent  to  the  North  American  colonies. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  surrender  at  Preston,  November  12,  a 
battle  was  fought  at  Dumblain  between  the  duke  of  Argyle  and 
the  earl  of  Mar.  The  duke's  army  was  much  inferior  in  number 
to  the  Scotch,  and,  on  the  first  onset,  was  so  impetuously  as- 
saulted by  the  Highlanders,  that  General  Whetham's  division 
was  totally  routed  in  less  than  seven  minutes,  and  the  general 
fled  full  gallop  to  Stirling,  exclaiming  that  the  royal  army  was 
entirely  defeated.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Argyle's  division 
had  attacked  the  Scots  with  so  much  vigour,  that  they,  in  their 
turn,  were  obliged  to  give  way ;  but,  turning  about,  they  faced 
the  English  again,  and  the  two  armies  stood  looking  at  each 
other  for  some  hours,  without  renewing  the  combat.  In  the 
evening  they  drew  off  different  ways,  and  each  party  claimed  the 
victory.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  however,  had  all  the  fruits  of  it. 
On  December  22,  the  Pretender,  after  having  been  long  ex- 
pected, at  last  arrived  in  Scotland.  He  came  attended  only  by 
six  gentlemen.  The  earl  of  Mar  soon  joined  him,  and  he  was 
proclaimed  king ;  and  in  the  expectation  that  all  Scotland  would 
rise  in  his  cause  as  one  man,  he  fixed  January  16,  1716,  for  his 
coronation  at  Scone.  But  before  that  day  arrived  he  was  so 
closely  pursued  by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  that  he  was  glad  to  aban- 
don his  rash  enterprise,  and  to  get  back  again  to  France. 

A  war  with  Spain,  which  ensued  soon  after,  served  once  more 
to  rouse  his  declining  expectations ;  and  an  expedition,  intended 
to  act  in  his  favour,  set  sail  from  that  country,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  duke  of  Ormond.  But  the  fleet  was  disabled  by  a 
violent  storm  off  Cape  Finisterre,  and  soon  afterwards  peace  was 
restored. 

In  1720  the  attention  of  the  nation  was  chiefly  occupied  by  a 
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scheme  called  the  South  Sea  Scheme.  It  was  principally  con- 
trived by  Sir  John  Blunt,  a  busy,  speculating  man ;  and  the 
object  of  it  was  to  enable  a  company  of  merchants,  called  the 
South  Sea  Company,  to  buy  up  all  the  national  debts,  and  to 
concentrate  them  into  one  fund.  This  company  was  so  called 
from  having  been  formed  originally  in  order  to  trade  to  the 
South  Seas.  It  was  made  to  appear,  by  the  contrivers  of  the 
scheme,  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  profitable  to  all  who  should 
engage  in  it ;  and  the  whole  nation,  as  if  by  a  general  impulse 
of  avarice,  was  eager  to  enter  into  the  project.  Many  persons 
advanced  large  sums  of  money  towards  it,  in  the  expectation  of 
receiving  a  high  interest :  but  in  a  few  months  the  whole  was 
discovered  to  be  a  fraudulent  scheme  of  a  few  unprincipled  spe- 
culators. The  principal  actors  in  it  were  punished  by  parliament, 
and  measures  were  adopted  to  give  some  redress  to  the  injured 
individuals ;  but  a  very  large  number  of  them  suffered  great  loss, 
and  some  were  almost  ruined. 

In  the  summer  of  1727,  the  king,  who  was  much  attached  to 
Hanover,  and  had  visited  it  several  times,  set  out  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  there  once  more.  He  had  got  as  far  as  Delden,  a 
small  town  near  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  when  he  was  taken 
extremely  ill.  It  is  supposed  that,  if  he  would  have  consented 
to  rest  at  any  of  the  towns  he  passed  through,  and  would  have 
taken  the  proper  remedies,  he  might  have  recovered ;  but  he  had 
set  his  mind  on  reaching  his  brother's  palace  at  Osnaburg,  and 
ordered  his  people  to  hasten  forwards.  He  soon  became  so  ex- 
ceedingly ill  that  he  could  scarcely  articulate.  Still  he  kept 
exclaiming,  "  Osnaburg  !  Osnaburg !"  But  he  did  not  live  to 
get  there.  It  was  found,  when  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate 
of  the  palace,  that  he  had  already  breathed  his  last.  He  died 
June  11,  1727,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thir- 
teenth of  his  reign. 

He  married  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Zell,  and  had  two  children  : 

George  Augustus,  who  succeeded  him  ;  and  a  daughter,  mar- 
ried to  Frederick  William,  king  of  Prussia. 

In  this  reign  the  Triennial  Act,  limiting  the  duration  of  a 
parliament  to  three  years,  which  had  been  passed  in  the  reign  of 
William,  was  repealed,  and  seven  years  was  fixed  as  the  period  to 
which  the  sitting  of  a  parliament  might  be  extended. 
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CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XL. 

George.  I  don't  at  all  wonder  that  the  Scotch  wanted  to  have 
their  own  king.  O  !  if  I  had  lived  in  those  times,  what  a 
Jacobite  I  would  have  been  !  James  the  Third  should  have  been 
my  king". 

Mrs.  Markham.  I  suspect  that  you  would  not  have  had  a 
very  good  one.  The  Pretender  was  a  man  of  very  inferior 
abilities,  and  of  a  mean,  selfish  character.  And  after  lie  had 
been  in  Scotland,  and  his  adherents  had  seen  that  he  was  not  the 
high-minded  hero  they  had  enthusiastically  fancied  him  to  be, 
his  cause  visibly  declined. 

Mary.  I  think,  mamma,  that  was  a  very  odd  battle,  when 
both  the  English  and  Scots  ran  away  by  turns,  and  then  both 
said  that  they  had  got  the  victory. 

Mrs.  M.  You  mean  the  battle  of  Dumblain,  or  Sheriff-Muir, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  The  soldiers  who  fought  there  seem  to 
have  thought  it  as  odd  a  battle  as  you  think  it,  Mary.  One  of 
the  many  Jacobite  songs  that  were  made  at  that  time  begins 

thus : — 

There's  some  say  that  we  won, 

Some  say  that  they  won, 
Some  say  that  none  won  at  a',  man. 

But  one  thing  I'm  sure, 

That  at  Sheriff-Muir, 
A  battle  there  was,  which  I  saw,  man. 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran, 

And  they  ran,  and  we  ran, 
And  we  ran,  and  they  ran,  awa',  man. 

Richard.     Pray,  mamma,  did  people  still  fight  in  armour  at 

that  time  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No,  my  dear ;  defensive  armour  was  then  totally 
laid  aside.  It  was  very  little  used  after  the  civil  wars ;  and  in 
William's  rei^n  the  armour-makers  presented  a  petition  to  the 
house  of  commons,  praying  them  to  enforce  the  use  of  armour, 
for  that  otherwise  their  trade  would  be  ruined. 

Richard.     When  did  soldiers  begin  to  be  dressed  in  uniform  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  first  account  I  can  find  of  any  attempt  to 
dress  soldiers  in  uniform  is  in  an  order  of  Henry  VIII.  for  the 
clothing  of  some  troops  raised  for  an  intended  invasion  of  France. 
The  coats  were  to  be  blue,  with  a  great  deal  of  red  about  them, 
and  every  man  was  to  wear  a  red  stocking  on  his  right  leg,  and 
Eng.  2  i) 
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a  blue  one  on  his  left.  There  seem  also  to  have  been  some 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  soldiers'  dress  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
days.  As  far  as  I  can  make  the  matter  out,  the  general  colour 
of  their  coats  was  grey.  One  company,  indeed,  I  find,  was  to 
be  clothed  in  "  motley,  or  some  other  sad  green  colour."  The 
dress  of  the  cavalry  was  enlivened  by  a  scarlet  cloak  or  mantle. 
In  the  civil  war  it  appears  that  armour  was  generally  used  by 
the  officers  ;  and  that  the  common  soldiers  had  chiefly  leathern 
coats,  or  buff  jerkins,  as  they  were  called.  Charles  II.  made 
many  regulations  in  regard  to  the  forming  of  regiments ;  but  I 
do  not  precisely  know  whether  a  regular  national  uniform  was 
established  before  the  time  of  George  I. 

Richard.  Can  you  tell  me  when  guns  were  first  used  in 
battle  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Men  who  were  accustomed  to  archer}'  found  them- 
selves so  much  more  expert  in  the  use  of  the  bow  than  in  the  use 
of  firearms,  that  guns  were  not  adopted  in  the  English  army 
till  long  after  they  were  invented  ;  and  indeed,  when  we  see 
what  strange  clumsy  things  the  first  guns  (or  harquebuses)  were, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  English  bowmen,  who  excelled  all  others 
in  the  world,  should  be  averse  to  use  them.  Those  old  guns 
were  so  very  heavy,  that  it  was  necessary  to  rest  them  on  a 
forked  staff  before  they  could  be  levelled  ;  and  then,  when  the 
gun  was  propped  on  its  staff,  or  rest,  a  lighted  match  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  firing  it,  the  gunlock  not  having  been  yet  in- 
vented. The  pistol  was  the  next  improvement  on  this  unwieldy 
weapon,  and  had  its  name  from  being  originally  made  at  Pistoja 
in  Tuscany  ;  but  this  was  a  very  clumsy  thing,  being  only  a 
short  harquebus.  In  time,  the  contrivance  of  striking  fire  with 
a  flint,  and  the  reduction  in  the  size  and  weight  of  firearms, 
brought  them  into  general  use,  and  the  bow  and  arrow  were 
entirely  laid  aside ;  as  was  also  the  pike,  another  formidable 
weapon,  which  was  much  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

Richard.  How  entertaining  it  is  to  see  how  one  invention 
leads  to  another,  and  one  improvement  brings  on  more ! 

Mrs.  M.  And  as  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  improvement 
of  weapons  of  war,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  something  of  the 
improvement  in  the  art  of  healing  wounds.  On  the  first  intro- 
duction of  firearms,  it  was  an  opinion  among  the  army  surgeons 
that  there  was  something  venomous  in  gunpowder  which  poisoned 
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all  gunshot  wounds,  and  their  method  of  cure  was  to  pour  boiling 
oil  into  the  wound. 

George.  I  am  sure,  then,  those  must  have  been  best  off  who 
were  killed  outright  in  the  battle ! 

Mrs.  31.  How  long  this  horrible  practice  might  have  lasted 
there  is  no  knowing.  Happily  a  young  surgeon  in  the  army  of 
Francis  I.,  having  on  one  occasion  expended  all  his  oil,  was 
obliged  to  dress  the  remainder  of  the  soldiers'  wounds  without  it. 
lie  could  hardly  sleep,  as  he  tells  us,  all  night  for  thinking  of 
his  patients,  and  rose  early  in  the  morning,  expecting  to  find  all 
those  whose  wounds  had  not  been  scalded  either  dead  or  "  em- 
poisoned." But  to  his  surprise  he  found  they  had  rested  well, 
and  were  free  from  pain,  while  the  others  were  in  fevers,  and 
their  wounds  inflamed ;  "  which  being  the  case,"  he  adds,  "  I 
resolved  with  myself  never  to  burn  gunshot-wounds  any 
more." 

George.  I  don't  think  that,  if  I  was  taken  prisoner,  I  should 
like  to  get  away,  like  that  Lord  Nithsdale,  in  woman's  clothes : 
there  is  something  so  cowardly  in  sneaking  away  in  disguise. 

Mrs.  M.  I  fancy  that,  under  the  same  circumstances,  you 
would  not  have  disdained  doing  as  he  did.  The  particulars  of 
his  escape  are  so  extraordinary,  that,  though  you  would  despise 
to  imitate  the  example,  I  think  you  will  not  dislike  to  hear  the 
story. 

Mary.  I  shall  like  to  hear  it  very  much;  and  George,  you 
know,  need  not  listen. 

George.     No,  no,  Mary,  I  '11  not  lose  a  good  story. 

Mrs.  M.  The  account  I  have  met  with  is  in  a  letter  from 
Lady  Nithsdale  to  her  sister.  In  it  she  says  that,  hearing  her 
lord  much  wished  to  see  her,  she  set  off  from  Scotland,  and  rode 
the  greatest  part  of  the  way  to  London  on  horseback,  and  in  so 
deep  a  snow,  that  it  was  frequently  up  to  the  girth  of  her  saddle. 
On  her  arrival  in  London,  she  personally  petitioned  the  king  for 
her  husband's  life,  but  in  vain.  She,  therefore,  determining  to 
save  his  life,  if  possible,  by  any  means,  set  herself  to  work  to 
contrive  his  escape.  Having  permission  to  visit  her  lord  in  the 
Tower,  and  to  bring  with  her  one  friend  at  a  time  to  take  leave 
of  him  before  his  intended  execution,  she  took  a  Mrs.  Mills  and 
another  lady  in  a  coach  to  the  Tower,  and  left  Mrs.  Mills 
waiting  in  the  carriage,  while  she  and  the  other  lady  went  into 
Lord  Nithsdale's  apartments.     This  lady,  who  was  of  a  slender 
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shape,  had  on  two  suits  of  clothes,  and  two  riding-hoods.  One 
of  these  suits  she  took  off  and  left  with  Lord  Nithsdale,  and  then 
went  back  to  the  carriage,  where  she  waited  while  Mrs.  Mills  paid 
her  visit.  Mrs.  Mills,  while  she  stayed  with  Lord  Nithsdale, 
changed  her  own  dress  for  that  which  the  other  lady  had  left, 
and  then  returned  to  the  coach,  leaving  the  dress  she  had  come 
in  for  Lord  Nithsdale.  Mrs.  Mills  being  a  large,  stout  woman, 
her  clothes  fitted  him  tolerably  well ;  but  Lord  Nithsdale  being 
of  a  dark  complexion,  and  she  of  a  fair  one,  and  with  yellow 
hair,  some  further  contrivance  was  necessary.  However,  by  the 
help  of  white  and  red  paint,  and  painting  his  eyebrows  yellow, 
and  putting  on  a  woman's  wig  of  yellow  hair,  he  was  made 
altogether  a  very  tolerable  copy  of  good  Mrs.  Mills.  When  his 
disguise  was  completed,  the  countess,  who  had  assisted  him  in 
dressing,  conducted  him  out  of  the  room,  and  in  the  hearing  of 
the  guards  who  stood  at  the  door  called  him  Betty,  and  told  him 
to  run  quickly  and  send  her  maid  to  her.  The  guards,  suspect- 
ing nothing,  opened  the  gates  for  the  supposed  Betty.  Thus 
Lord  Nithsdale  got  off  from  the  prison.  The  countess's  maid 
was  in  waiting  in  the  street,  and  conducted  him  to  a  lodging 
that  had  been  provided.  In  the  mean  time  the  countess  returned 
to  the  room  that  had  been  her  lord's  prison,  and  began  to 
talk  in  a  loud  voice,  and  sometimes  imitated  his,  to  make  the 
guards  on  the  outside  the  door  believe  they  were  conversing 
together.  How  she  had  the  power  to  do  this  I  cannot  imagine, 
for  her  poor  heart  must  have  been  beating  all  the  time  with  fear 
lest  her  husband  should  be  discovered  in  his  disguise.  After  she 
had  continued  this  pretended  conversation  some  time  longer,  she 
left  the  apartment,  and  Lord  Nithsdale's  escape  was  not  imme- 
diately discovered. 

Mary.     Well,  mamma,  and  what  became  of  them  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Lady  Nithsdale  hastened  to  the  place  of  her  lord's 
concealment ;  a  miserable  place  it  was,  being  a  very  small  room 
up  two  pair  of  stairs,  in  a  wretched  house  full  of  all  sorts  of 
lodgers.  In  this  apartment  they  stayed  three  days,  and,  that  it 
might  not  be  known  that  it  was  inhabited,  they  sat  perfectly  still 
during  the  whole  time,  lest  they  should  be  overheard  by  any  of 
the  other  lodgers ;  and  they  had  nothing  to  eat  but  some  bread 
and  wine,  which  Mrs.  Mills,  who  came  to  them  once  or  twice, 
brought  in  her  pocket.  At  last  this  indefatigable  friend,  having 
prepared  all  things  necessary  for  his  leaving  the  kingdom,  re- 
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leased  Lord  Nithsdale  from  his  concealment,  and  took  him  to  the 
house  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  who  was  about  to  send  his 
carriage  in  a  few  days  to  Dover.  She  there  intrusted  him  to  the 
care  of  one  of  the  servants,  who  engaged  to  assist  him,  and  who 
hid  him  in  his  own  room.  He  afterwards  put  on  a  livery,  and 
went  in  the  ambassador's  retinue  to  Dover,  and  thence  sailed  to 
Calais.  His  passage  was  so  short,  that  the  captain  who  took  him 
across  observed,  little  thinking  how  nearly  he  hit  upon  the  exact 
truth  of  the  case,  that  the  wind  could  not  have  served  them  better 
if  his  passengers  had  been  flying  for  their  lives. 

Mary.  You  have  never  told  us,  mamma,  what  sort  of  a 
looking-  person  George  I.  was. 

Mrs.  M.  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear ;  I  do  indeed  perceive 
that  I  have  omitted  it.  He  was  a  grave  man,  plain  and  simple 
in  his  habits.  He  had  an  honest,  sensible  countenance,  without 
anything  in  it  particularly  striking.  When  the  late  Lord  Orford 
was  a  little  boy,  he  had  a  great  desire  to  see  the  king ;  and  as 
his  father  was  then  one  of  the  ministers,  the  boy  was  indulged  in 
the  wish,  and  was  one  night  allowed  to  come  into  the  room  while 
the  king  was  at  supper.  He  describes  him  as  pale,  not  tall,  with 
an  aspect  rather  good  than  dignified.  He  had  on  a  tie-wig,  and 
wore  a  complete  suit  of  snuff-coloured  clothes,  and  stockings  of 
the  same  colour.  And  now,  my  dear  Mary,  you  know  all  that  I 
can  tell  you  about  George  I.  and  his  appearance  and  dress. 

Richard.  And  a  very  sober,  respectable  dress  too  for  an  old 
gentleman. 

Mrs.  M.  The  king  understood  English  very  imperfectly, 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  could  speak  neither  German  nor  French  ; 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  transact  all  their  business  in  Latin. 

George.  I  wish  the  king  had  not  been  so  severe  to  his  wife. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  the  prince  was  very  angry  at  it. 

Mrs.  M.  It  is  supposed  that  the  prince  had  intended  to  bring 
his  mother  to  England,  and  to  consider  her  as  dowager  queen, 
when  he  should  come  to  the  crown ;  but  her  death  before  the 
king's  prevented  it.  The  prince,  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man, 
had  a  very  great  desire  to  see  his  mother  ;  but  he  tried  in  vain 
to  accomplish  it.  One  day  he  swam  his  horse  across  the  river 
Aller,  which  runs  near  the  castle  of  Ahlden,  where  the  electress 
was  confined.  He  made  his  way  to  the  gates,  and  passed  the 
outer  moat ;  but  when  he  got  to  the  drawbridge  of  the  inner 
moat,  the  governor  of  the  castle  met  him,  and  made  him  retire. 
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George.  I  f  I  had  been  the  governor  of  that  castle,  I  could 
never  have  had  the  heart  to  have  done  so. 

Mrs.  M.  Before  we  conclude  our  conversation,  I  will  repeat 
to  you  some  ingenious  lines  by  Mr.  Addison,  in  which  he  draws 
a  parallel  between  some  of  the  heathen  deities  and  some  of  our 
English  sovereigns,  beginning  with  Charles  II. : — 

Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  chase  the  fair, 

And  loved  the  spreading  oak,  was  there. 

Old  Saturn,  too,  with  upcast  eyes, 

Beheld  his  abdicated  skies ; 

And  mighty  Mars,  for  war  renown'd, 

In  adamantine  armour  frown'd : 

By  him  the  childless  goddess  rose, 

Minerva,  studious  to  compose 

Her  twisted  threads  :   the  web  she  strung, 

And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hung. 

Thetis,  the  troubled  ocean's  queen, 

Match'd  with  a  mortal,  next  was  seen, 

Reclining  on  a  funeral  urn, 

Her  short-lived  darling  son  to  mourn. 

The  last  was  he  whose  thunder  slew 

The  Titan  race,  a  rebel  crew, 

That  from  a  hundred  hills  allied 

In  impious  league  their  king  defied. 

George.  0  !  I  know  who  they  are  that  he  means  by  the  rebel 
crew  :  he  means  the  Highlanders  :  but  he  should  not  have  spoken 
so  hardly  of  them  :  for,  though  I  dare  say  George  I.  was  a  better 
king  than  James  would  have  been,  still  those  Scotch  Highlanders 
were  fine,  brave  fellows,  and  worth  all  the  English  Whigs  and 
Tories  put  together. 
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CHAPTER  XLI, 


GEORGE   II. 
Years  after  Christ,  1727—1760 


An  Officer  and  Serjeant  of  the  Reign  of  George  I. 

The  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  George  I.  reached  London 
June  14,  and  George  II.  was  proclaimed  the  next  day.  He 
was  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  In  his  person  he  was 
rather  below  the  middle  height,  well  shaped,  and  upright.  His 
complexion  was  fair,  his  nose  aquiline,  and  his  eyes  remarkably 
prominent.  His  abilities  were  inferior  to  those  of  his  father, 
and  his  temper  hasty.  He  was  simple  in  all  his  tastes  and  habits, 
and  was  singularly  methodical.  His  strongest  feeling,  and  that 
which  more  than  any  other  governed  his  conduct,  was  his  pre- 
ference of  Hanover  to  England — a  feeling  which  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  be  blamed  as  a  moral  fault,  though  it  was  to  be 
lamented  as  a  great  political  error  in  a  king  of  England.  His 
queen  united  brilliant  beauty  to  a  strong  understanding  and 
great  goodness  of  heart.  She,  however,  is  said  to  have  inter- 
fered more  than  was  judicious  in  the  political  jealousies  and  in- 
trigues of  the  court.  When  George  II.  came  to  the  throne  he 
had  two  sons :  Frederick,  the  eldest,  was  twenty  years  old  ; 
William,  afterwards  duke  of  Cumberland,  was  only  six  years  old 
He  had  also  four  daughters,  Anne,  Amelia,  Caroline,  and  Mary : 
another  daughter,  Louisa,  was  born  some  years  afterwards. 
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The  new  king  found  the  country  in  a  state  of  great  tranquillity  ; 
and  little  occurred  for  many  years  to  disturb  it,  except  a  riot  at 
Edinburgh,  in  which  the  mob  took  the  execution  of  justice  into 
their  own  hands,  broke  open  the  prison  or  Tolbooth,  and  seized 
and  hanged  a  man  of  the  name  of  Porteous,  who  had  been  con- 
fined there  for  shooting  some  smugglers. 

In  1736  the  prince  of  Wales  married  the  princess  of  Saxe- 
Gotha.  In  1737  the  queen  died,  and  the  king's  grief  for  her 
loss  was  sincere  and  excessive,  though  during  her  life  he  had 
not  always  treated  her  with  the  tenderness  she  merited.  In  the 
same  year  a  war  broke  out  between  England  and  Spain ;  and 
Admiral  Vernon  took  Portobello,  a  Spanish  settlement  on  the 
isthmus  of  Darien. 

The  winter  of  1740  was  remarkable  for  the  most  severe  frost 
that  had  ever  been  known  in  England.  It  began  at  Christmas, 
and  lasted  till  the  latter  end  of  February.  The  Thames  was  so 
strongly  frozen  over,  that  tents  and  booths  were  raised  upon  it, 
and  various  sports  were  exhibited  on  the  ice  for  the  amusement 
of  the  populace.  But  these  amusements  could  not  divert  the 
poor  from  the  feeling  of  the  privations  they  suffered  from  the 
continuance  of  the  severe  weather.  The  watermen  and  fisher- 
men were  thrown  out  of  work  ;  and  coals  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds  became  so  dear,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  charity  of 
the  rich,  many  persons  must  have  perished  through  hunger  and 
cold. 

About  this  time  the  peace  of  the  continent  was  disturbed  by 
a  contest  for  the  imperial  throne.  The  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
(the  same  who  when  archduke  had  nearly  acquired,  through 
Lord  Peterborough's  valour,  the  crown  of  Spain)  died,  leaving 
an  only  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  married  to  Prince  Francis 
of  Lorraine.  The  claim  of  Maria  Theresa  was  disputed  by  the 
elector  of  Bavaria;  and  nearly  all  Europe  entered  into  the 
quarrel.  The  king  of  France  took  the  part  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria.  The  king-  of  England  engaged  on  the  side  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  sent  to  the  continent  an  army  of  16,000  men,  under 
Lord  Stair,  which  was  afterwards  increased  by  an  equal  number  of 
Hanoverians.  This  army  was  encamped  at  Hoetch  on  the  river 
Maine,  and  on  June  9,  1743,  was  joined  by  the  king  and  his  son 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  on  their  arrival  found  it  in  a  peril- 
ous situation.  The  French  had  60,000  men  under  the  duke  de 
Noaillesj    encamped    on    the    opposite   side   of  the   river,    who 
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watched  all  its  motions,  and  cut  off  all  its  supplies.  The  king, 
finding"  that  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  to  remove  the 
army  to  a  more  advantageous  position,  broke  up  his  camp  and 
commenced  a  retreat ;  but  when  he  advanced  near  the  village 
of  Dettingen,  he  perceived  that  a  part  of  the  French  army  had 
crossed  the  river,  and  stood  in  front  of  him  to  oppose  his  further 
progress. 

The  king's  army  was  confined  in  a  narrow  plain,  bounded  on 
the  right  by  hills  and  woods,  and  on  the  left  by  the  river,  on 
the  opposite  banks  of  which  the  French  had  erected  batteries. 
To  retreat  would  have  been  no  less  hazardous  than  to  advance ; 
but  fortunately  there  lay  a  narrow  pass,  with  a  morass  in  the 
middle,  between  the  king  and  the  opposing  French  army ;  and 
the  French,  rushing  impetuously  down  this  defile,  were  repulsed 
with  so  much  firmness,  that,  after  a  short  but  fierce  conflict, 
they  were  obliged  to  repass  the  river  with  the  loss  of  5000 
men.  The  victors  lost  2000  men  in  this  action,  and  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  was  wounded  in  the  leg.  The  king  exposed 
himself  during  the  whole  time  to  the  fire  of  the  cannon  and 
musketry,  riding  along  the  line  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  en- 
couraging the  men  to  fight  for  the  honour  of  England.  This 
was  the  last  occasion  on  which  a  king  of  England  exposed  his 
person  in  battle. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1745,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at- 
tacked the  French  near  the  village  of  Fontenoy.  The  cannon- 
ading begun  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning-.  At  three  in  the 
afternoon  the  duke,  not  being  properly  supported,  was  obliged 
to  retreat. 

In  the  beginning  of  1744  an  invasion  of  England  had  been 
attempted  by  a  French  force  of  15,000  men,  under  a  convoy  of 
twenty  ships  of  the  line.  This  attempt  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
stigated by  the  extreme  violence  of  the  disputes  in  the  English 
parliament,  and  by  other  symptoms  of  political  discontent, 
which  led  the  French  court  to  suppose  that  the  country  was 
ripe  for  revolt,  and  that  only  the  presence  of  the  Pretender  was 
wanted  to  induce  his  adherents  to  come  forward  in  great  num- 
bers. James  himself,  not  having  sufficient  activity  to  engage 
personally  in  this  expedition,  deputed  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
his  eldest  son,  to  join  in  it.  A  part  of  the  troops  were  em- 
barked, and  cast  anchor  off  Dungeness,  waiting  till  they  should 
be  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  armament.     But  in  the  mean  time 
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the  English  fleet,  under  Sir  John  Norris,  was  seen  doubling 
the  South  Foreland ;  and  the  French,  being  seized  with  alarm, 
weighed  anchor,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  rising  gale,  sailed 
off  with  great  expedition  down  the  Channel.  The  gale  soon 
increasing  into  a  storm,  many  of  the  French  transports  were 
driven  ashore  and  destroyed,  and  the  rest  were  greatly  damaged. 

But  though  this  expedition  was  thus  rendered  abortive,  Prince 
Charles  ventured  in  the  following  year  to  try  his  fortune  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island.  Having  procured  a  sum  of  money, 
and  a  small  supply  of  arms,  on  his  own  credit,  he  sent  to  inform 
his  friends  in  Scotland  that  he  hoped  soon  to  be  with  them.  In 
June,  1745,  he  embarked  with  a  few  Scotch  and  Irish  gentlemen 
in  a  small  frigate.  His  supply  of  arms  was  put  on  board  the 
Elizabeth,  a  French  ship  of  war,  which  was  also  his  convoy. 
Their  design  was  to  sail  round  Ireland,  and  to  land  on  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland ;  but  being  met  by  the  Lion,  an 
English  ship,  an  engagement  ensued  between  the  Lion  and  the 
Elizabeth,  in  which  the  latter  was  so  much  disabled,  that  she 
was  obliged  to  put  back  into  the  harbour  at  Brest.  The  Lion 
also  suffered  so  severely  in  the  engagement,  that  she  was  left 
floating  on  the  water  like  a  wreck.  Meanwhile  the  frigate  pur- 
sued her  destined  course.  On  the  16th  of  July  Charles  landed 
at  Borodale,  in  Lochaber,  and  was  soon  joined  by  a  considerable 
number  of  Highlanders. 

A  moment  more  favourable  for  this  enterprise  could  not  have 
been  chosen.  The  king  of  England  was  in  Hanover ;  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  with  the  most  serviceable  part  of  the  army,  was 
in  Flanders ;  and  the  ministers  and  parliament  were  divided,  as 
usual,  by  vehement  political  disputes :  but  Charles  could  not 
make  the  most  of  these  advantages  ;  his  want  of  arms,  and  the 
loss  of  the  officers  who  were  to  have  come  in  the  Elizabeth, 
disabling  him  from  making  any  attack  on  the  strong  English 
garrisons  which  were  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  at  Fort 
William  and  Fort  Augustus. 

The  news  of  the  Pretender's  arrival  in  Scotland  threw  all 
England  into  commotion  ;  and  the  political  disputants  forgot 
for  a  time  their  animosities,  to  join  together  in  the  common 
cause  against  the  Jacobites.  The  lords  regent,  to  whom  the 
conduct  of  affairs  had  been  left  during  the  kino's  absence,  sent 
to  hasten  his  return  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  issued  a  proclamation, 
offering  a  reward  of  30,000/.  to  any  one  who  would  seize  Charles 
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Stuart.     Charles,  in  retaliation,  set  the  same  price  on  the  head 
of  the  elector  of  Hanover. 

The  prince,  advancing  to  Perth,  proclaimed  his  father  king. 
His  army  still  kept  gathering  numbers ;  and,  on  the  16th  of 
September,  he  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh.  The 
castle,  however,  still  held  out.  General  Guest,  an  experienced 
officer,  commanded  there,  and,  having  a  strong  garrison,  was 
determined  to  stand  a  siege.  Sir  John  Cope,  meanwhile,  who 
commanded  the  king's  forces  in  Scotland,  approached  Edin- 
burgh with  all  the  troops  he  could  muster;  and,  Sept.  20th,  he 
encamped  about  nine  miles  from  the  town,  at  Prestonpans.  The 
next  morning  Charles  marched  to  meet  him,  and  the  half-armed 
Highlanders  attacked  the  king's  troops  with  so  much  fury,  that 
the  cavalry  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  The  total  de- 
feat of  the  infantry  soon  followed.  They  fled,  leaving  on  the 
field  all  their  baggage,  and,  what  the  prince  wanted  most  of  all, 
their  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  train  of  field  artillery. 

By  this  victory  the  rebels  acquired  possession  of  a  considerable 
part  of  Scotland.  The  castle  of  Edinburgh  still  held  out,  and 
was  blockaded  by  the  rebels.  Charles,  however,  at  the  entreaty 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  whom  General  Guest  had  alarmed 
by  the  threat  of  destroying,  and  indeed  by  actually  beginning  to 
fire  on  it,  raised  the  blockade.  The  popularity  at  this  time  of 
the  Pretender's  cause  was  greatly  increased  by  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  prince  himself,  who  showed  himself  both  vigorous  in 
action  and  prudent  in  council,  and  bore  his  success  with  mode- 
ration. The  king  of  France,  seeing  that  his  affairs  were  pros- 
perous, sent  him  a  supply  of  small  arms,  cannon,  and  officers, 
and  promised  him  that  a  large  body  of  French  should  be  landed 
in  the  south  of  England.  On  this  assurance  Charles  passed  the 
borders  of  Scotland.  He  entered  Carlisle  November  6th.  Leav- 
ing a  garrison  there,  he  marched  onwards,  and  on  November 
29th  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  Manchester.  He  was  there 
joined  by  about  two  hundred  English  Jacobites,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Derby. 

The  rebel  army  was  now  within  four  days'  march  of  London. 
Indescribable  alarm  and  consternation  prevailed  in  that  city. 
Those  who  were  in  London  fled  into  the  country,  while  those 
in  the  country  flew  to  London,  every  person  thinking  the  place 
he  was  in  the  place  of  danger.  Orders  were  given  to  form  a 
camp  at  Finchley.     The    king,  vlio   had  returned  from   Ger- 
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many  on  the  first  summons,  was  all  activity,  and  intended  to 
have  taken  the  field  in  person. 

But  at  the  very  time  when  the  alarm  in  London  had  risen  to 
the  utmost  height,  and  the  approach  of  the  rebels  was  hourly  ex- 
pected, the  threatening  storm  suddenly  dispersed.  The  rebels, 
hearing  no  tidings  of  the  expected  landing  of  the  French,  and 
fearing  to  be  surrounded  by  the  English  troops,  which  were  col- 
lecting from  all  parts,  began  to  be  alarmed  ;  and  the  Scotch  officers 
resolved  on  retreating  homewards,  much  against  the  wishes  of 
the  prince,  who  was  eager  to  advance  and  push  his  fortune. 
Being  reluctantly  compelled  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
rest,  he  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  and  lost  all  spirit  and 
alacrity.  The  rebel  army  quitted  Derby  December  9.  Per- 
forming their  retreat  in  excellent  order,  they  in  ten  days  re- 
entered Carlisle,  and,  reinforcing  the  garrison  there,  returned  to 
Scotland.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  the  six  weeks  during 
which  the  Scotch  troops  had  been  in  England,  they  committed 
no  kind  of  outrage  or  pillage,  although  they  had  often  suffered 
greatly  from  hunger.  Carlisle  was  taken  by  the  king's  troops 
a  few  days  after  the  Scotch  army  had  left  it. 

On  January  13,  1746,  Charles  obtained  a  victory  at  Falkirk 
over  a  part  of  the  English  army,  commanded  by  General  Haw- 
ley.  He  then  moved  farther  northward  to  Inverness.  In  the 
beginning  of  April  he  advanced  to  Culloden.  The  duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  had  returned  from  the  continent,  had  now 
arrived  with  a  large  force  at  Nairn,  within  nine  miles  of  Cullo- 
den. Prince  Charles,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  English 
army,  set  out  on  the  night  of  the  15th  April  with  the  design  of 
surprising  it  in  the  dark.  He  began  his  inarch  at  the  head  of 
two  long  columns ;  but  his  men,  having  been  under  arms  the 
night  before,  were  many  of  them  overpowered  by  sleep  and  wea- 
riness. Those  who  marched  in  the  second  column  could  not  keep 
pace  with  the  first,  which  thus  was  frequently  obliged  to  wait  for 
them.  Many  of  the  men  also  fell  down  from  fatigue,  and  were 
unable  to  proceed  on  their  march. 

It  was  now  impossible  to  reach  Nairn  before  daybreak,  and  it 
was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  retreat.  When  they  got  back 
to  Culloden,  the  poor  wearied  soldiers  lay  down  on  the  bare  heath 
and  slept ;  but  they  were  soon  roused  from  their  repose  by  some 
of  their  companions,  who  had  lain  down  by  the  way  during  the 
retreat,  and  who,  having  been  early  awakened  by  the  noise  of  the 
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English  army,  which  was  advancing,  had  hastened  to  inform  the 
prince  of  its  approach.  The  rebels  had  thus  time  to  form  them- 
selves in  order  of  battle  before  the  English  came  in  sight. 

The  cannonading  began  about  noon,  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  the  rebel  army  was  totally  defeated.  Charles,  seeing  that 
all  was  lost,  rode  off  the  field  with  a  few  followers.  These  he 
soon  dismissed,  and  led  a  wandering  life  for  nearly  five  months, 
concealing  himself  in  different  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  owing 
his  preservation  to  the  fidelity  of  the  poor  inhabitants,  who  could 
not  be  tempted  to  betray  him  by  the  great  reward  which  was 
offered  for  his  apprehension,  and  who  concealed  him  in  their  huts 
and  caves,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives.  At  last  he,  with  a  few 
faithful  friends,  found  means  to  get  on  board  a  French  privateer. 
Under  the  shelter  of  a  thick  fog  he  passed  through  the  midst  of 
a  British  squadron  ;  and  at  last,  after  many  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, landed  safely  at  Morlaix,  in  Bretagne,  but  so  worn  out  by 
the  fatigues  and  hardships  he  had  undergone,  that  he  was  scarcely 
to  be  known  as  the  same  handsome,  sprightly  youth  who  had  left 
France  full  of  animation  and  hope  the  year  before. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  scenes  which  followed  in  Scotland  after 
the  decisive  victory  at  Culloden.  It  is  deeply  afflicting  that  the 
reputation  of  a  brave  man  should  be  sullied  by  such  dreadful 
cruelties  as  must  ever  stain  the  memory  of  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land. It  is  said  that,  in  a  district  of  nearly  fifty  miles  round 
Lochiel,  there  was,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  neither  house 
nor  cottage,  neither  men  nor  cattle  to  be  seen — so  complete  was 
the  ruin,  silence,  and  desolation. 

The  gaols  in  England  were  filled  with  rebels,  whose  trials 
now  followed.  Many  were  executed,  many  were  transported  to 
the  plantations  in  America,  and  some  few  were  pardoned.  Lords 
Balmerino,  Kilmarnock,  and  Lovat,  and  Mr.  Radcliffe,  who  were 
among  the  principal  persons  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  were 
conveyed  to  London  and  executed.  They  were  the  last  persons 
who  suffered  the  punishment  of  beheading  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Radcliffe  was  brother  of  the  Lord  Derwentwater  who  suffered  in 
the  year  1716. 

The  rebellion  being  subdued,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  returned 
to  the  allied  army  in  Flanders,  where  the  war  continued  a  short 
time  longer.  At  length  a  general  peace  was  signed  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  October  7,  1748. 

A  series   of  encroachments  made  by  France  on  the  British 
Eng.  2  e 
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colonies  in  North  America  gave  rise,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to 
a  new  war  with  that  country,  which  broke  out  in  the  year  1755. 
This  war  involved  eventually  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  is  often 
entitled  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In  its  commencement  it  proved 
unfavourable  to  England.  The  English  colonies,  those  which 
are  now  entitled  the  United  States  of  America,  were,  on  their 
western  side,  greatly  exposed  to  the  French,  who  possessed  both 
Louisiana  and  Canada,  and  were  attempting  to  connect  them  by 
a  chain  of  forts,  stretching  in  the  rear  of  the  English  settlements. 
The  French  had  instigated  also  many  of  the  native  tribes  of  the 
Americans  to  join  in  attacks  on  the  English  provinces.  In  a 
country  which  was  as  yet  very  thinly  peopled,  and  full  of  woods, 
deserts,  and  morasses,  it  was  found  impossible  to  oppose  effectually 
the  assaults  of  these  untractable  invaders,  who  sometimes  de- 
stroyed whole  settlements  at  once.  In  the  commencement  of 
these  disputes  in  America,  General  Washington,  who  afterwards 
gained  so  much  distinction  in  the  war  which  ended  in  releasing 
the  United  States  from  their  dependency  on  England,  first  sig- 
nalized himself,  though  then  a  very  young  officer,  by  his  prudent 
conduct  of  an  expedition  sent  from  Virginia  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  French  on  the  river  Ohio. 

In  1756  several  expeditions  were  undertaken  by  the  English 
commanders  in  America,  but  the  more  considerable  of  them 
failed  of  success.  The  operations  of  the  year  1757  were  also 
unfavourable  in  that  quarter  to  the  British  arms :  but  in  the 
year  following,  the  fortunes  of  the  war  appeared  to  take  a  deci- 
sive turn  ;  and  in  1759  and  1760  the  whole  province  of  Canada 
was  subdued,  and  the  French  power  was  annihilated  in  that  part 
of  the  American  continent.  This  great  object,  however,  was 
not  achieved  without  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  popular  and  dis- 
tinguished commanders  whom  the  English  army  has  ever  had  to 
boast  of;  namely,  General  Wolfe,  who  was  killed  in  the  moment 
of  victory  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  in  1759. 

In  the  mean  time  the  war  was  carried  on  in  Europe  with  great 
animosity.  France  attacked  and  took  possession  of  Hanover. 
The  king  of  England  vainly  claimed  from  the  house  of  Austria 
that  assistance  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  treaty,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  hereditary  dominions.  He  had  no  ally  but  the 
king  of  Prussia,  Frederick  the  Great  as  he  is  commonly  called, 
who  was  himself  menaced  on  all  sides,  the  empress  queen  Maria 
Theresa,  and  the  empress  of  Russia,  having  formed  the  design  to 
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crash  him,  and  to  divide  his  dominions  between  them.  The 
French,  also,  after  taking-  possession  of  Hanover,  turned  their 
force  against  him.  But  Frederick's  sagacity  and  military  skill 
finally  extricated  him  from  the  hazardous  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed  by  the  combination  of  so  many  enemies.  He  was 
assisted  both  with  money  and  troops  from  England,  where  the 
energy  of  a  very  able  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  earl  of 
Chatham,  infused  great  spirit  into  the  conduct  of  affairs.  In  the 
battle  of  Minden,  which  was  fought  in  1759,  the  English  forces 
had  a  considerable  share ;  Lord  Clive  was  very  successful  in  the 
East  Indies ;  and  at  sea  the  English  flag  was  completely  trium- 
phant over  the  French. 

The  king  was  now  become  an  old  man  ;  but  he  enjoyed  a  de- 
gree of  health  and  bodily  vigour  very  unusual  at  his  advanced 
age,  and  winch  seemed  to  give  the  promise  of  a  much  longer  life. 
On  October  25,  1760,  he  rose  at  his  usual  hour,  and  observed  to 
his  attendants,  that  as  the  morning  was  fine  he  would  walk  in 
the  garden.  His  attendants  left  him  while  he  was  still  at  the 
window  observing  the  weather ;  but  they  almost  inmediately 
afterwards  heard  something  fall  heavily,  and  instantly  returning 
found  the  king  lying  on  the  floor.  The  only  words  that  he  spoke 
afterwards  were  to  desire  that  his  daughter  Amelia  might  be 
called  ;  but  before  she  reached  his  apartment  he  had  expired. 
He  died  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty- 
fourth  of  his  reign.  He  married  the  Princess  Caroline  of  An- 
spach,  and  had  two  sons  and  five  daughters : — 

Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  died  in  1751  ; 

William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  died  in  1765; 

Anne,  married  the  prince  of  Orange  ; 

Amelia,  died  in  1786; 

Caroline,  died  in  1757  ; 

Mary,  married  the  prince  of  Hesse -Cassel ; 

Louisa,  married  the  king  of  Denmark. 

The  prince  of  Wales  had  married,  as  I  have  already  told 
you,  the  princess  of  Saxe-Gotha,  by  whom  he  had  nine  chil- 
dren : — 

George,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather ; 

Edward,  Duke  of  York,  died  1767  ; 

William-Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester ; 

Henry -Frederick,  duke  of  Cumberland  ; 

Frederick-William,  died  young; 

2  e  2 
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Augusta,  married  the  duke  of  Brunswick  ; 

Caroline,  died  in  1759; 

Louisa,  died  in  1768 ; 

Matilda,  married  the  king-  of  Denmark. 

Blackfriars  Bridge  was  built  in  this  reign,  and  great  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  appearance  and  convenience  of  the  streets 
of  London.  Many  public  charities  were  also  founded,  and 
amongst  others  the  Foundling  Hospital,  for  the  reception  of 
deserted  infants. 

Political  parties  ran  very  high  in  this  reign.  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  Sir  William  Pulteney,  Mr.  Pelham,  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  earl  of  Chatham,  were  successively 
leaders  of  administration. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XLI. 

Richard.  Pray,  mamma,  is  that  large  print  that  my  grand- 
papa has  of  the  death  of  General  Wolfe  a  picture  of  the  General 
Wolfe  who  was  killed  at  Quebec  ? 

Mrs.  Markham.  It  is,  my  dear.  You  may  recollect  that  the 
wounded  general  is  leaning  on  an  officer.  That  officer  (I  have 
forgot  his  name,  but  all  the  figures  are  portraits),  looking  to- 
wards the  field  of  battle,  exclaimed,  while  he  v/as  supporting 
Wolfe,  "They  run,  they  run  !"  "Who  run?"  cried  Wolfe. 
"  The  French,"  replied  the  officer.  "  What !"  said  the  dying 
general,  "  do  the  cowards  run  already?     Then  I  die  happy." 

George.  It  seems  to  me,  mamma,  that  there  is  something 
very  glorious  in  dying  on  a  field  of  battle. 

Mrs.  31.  Alas !  my  child,  I  fear  your  dazzled  imagination 
runs  away  with  your  judgment.  To  me  there  appears  something 
very  dreadful  in  being  killed  in  battle.  Amidst  the  hurry  and 
tumult  of  such  a  scene  the  mind  cannot  meditate  with  that  tran- 
quillity which  a  Christian  should  desire  on  the  coming  awful 
change.  A  soldier,  therefore,  ought,  more  than  any  other  man, 
to  keep  himself  always  in  a  proper  state  for  death. 

George.     And  so  ought  a  sailor,  I  suppose  ? 

Mrs.  M.  In  that  respect  they  are  circumstanced  alike.  And 
indeed  we  ought  all  of  us  to  reflect  and  acknowledge  that  "  in 
the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 

Richard.     I  have  been  wondering,   mamma,   what   occasion 
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there  was  for  the  people  of  England  to  keep  sending  troops  to 
be  always  fighting  in  Germany  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  people  of  England,  my  dear,  kept  wondering 
too,  and  murmured  besides  at  the  great  and  unnecessary  expense 
of  money  which  these  continental  wars  occasioned. 

George.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  we  beat  the  French  by  sea. 
There  must  have  been  some  fine  brave  admirals  then. 

Mrs.  M.  The  names  of  Anson,  Hawke,  and  Boscawen  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  distinguished  in  the  naval  history  of  this  reign. 

Richard.  I  found  a  very  entertaining  book  one  day  on  the 
library- table,  called  Anson's  Voyage.  Was  that  Anson  the  same 
you  have  just  mentioned  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Yes ;  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  call  the  his- 
tory of  his  voyage  a  most  entertaining  book. 

Mary.     Pray,  mamma,  will  you  tell  me  something  about  it  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Anson,  then  Commodore  Anson,  sailed  September 
18,  1740,  with  a  small  squadron  to  act  against  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  Chili  and  Peru :  but  he  encountered  such  horrible  tem- 
pests off"  Cape  Horn,  that  his  ships  were  dispersed  ;  and  when  he 
reached  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  the  Centurion  and  Glou- 
cester, and  two  small  attendant  vessels,  were  all  that  remained 
to  him. 

George.  Juan  Fernandez  ?  Why,  that  was  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk's island ! 

Mrs.  M.  After  staying  there  to  refresh  his  men,  and  repair 
his  ships,  which  had  been  greatly  shattered  by  the  storms,  he 
plundered  and  burnt  the  town  of  Paita,  in  Quito,  and  took  several 
small  prizes  ;  but  so  many  of  his  men  died  of  the  sea-scurvy,  that 
he  was  at  length  obliged  to  abandon  all  his  vessels,  except  his  own 
ship  the  Centurion,  for  want  of  hands  to  navigate  them.  The 
survivors  of  their  crews  he  took  on  board  the  Centurion  ;  but  the 
men  still  continued  to  suffer  so  much  from  sickness,  and  the 
vessel  was  in  such  a  disabled  condition,  that  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  leave  the  enemy's  coast.  He  then  stretched  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  reached  with  difficulty  the  beautiful  little 
island  of  Tinian,  one  of  the  Ladrones,  of  which  he  gives  a  most 
delightful  account.  There  he  continued  for  some  time,  and  his 
men  having  recovered  their  health,  he  was  able  to  prosecute  his 
voyage  to  Canton ;  where  having  repaired  his  ship,  and  obtained 
a  reinforcement  of  Dutch  and  Indian  sailors,  he  once  again  set 
sail  to  the  eastward,  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  a  rich  Spanish 
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treasure-ship,  which  was  known  to  sail  annually  from  Acapulco, 
a  port  in  Mexico,  to  Manilla,  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

George.     And  what  luck  had  he  this  time  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  had  what  sailors  consider  very  good  luck :  he 
fell  in  with  and  captured  the  ship  he  had  expected.  He  then 
returned  to  England  with  his  prize,  and  anchored  at  Spithead, 
June  14,  1744,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  four  years.  The 
quantity  of  money  he  brought  home  was  so  great,  that  it  re- 
quired thirty-two  waggons  to  convey  it  to  London.  This  train 
of  waggons  made  quite  a  procession,  and  was  accompanied  with 
music  playing,  and  the  shouts  of  the  people. 

Richard.     Did  Lord  Anson  keep  all  the  money  himself? 

Mrs.  M.  He  had  a  large  share  of  it :  the  rest  was  divided 
amongst  his  officers  and  crew. 

George.  The  Centurion  must  have  been  a  fine  old  ship  to  have 
weathered  so  many  storms,  and  have  got  safe  home  at  last ! 

Mrs.  M.  A  part  of  it  is  still  in  existence.  The  huge  red  lion 
that  once  was  its  head  now  adorns  a  garden  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  duke  of  Richmond's  park  in  Sussex :  at  least  it  was  there  a 
few  years  since,  when  I  was  last  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

George.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  should  like  to  be 
really  a  sailor  ;  but  I  am  very  sure  that  I  like  nothing  so  well  as 
reading  and  hearing  about  voyages  and  ships. 

Mrs.  M.  Then  you  like  to  read  and  hear  what  is  often  very 
melancholy.  A  sea-life  is  not  always  a  life  of  success  and  vic- 
tory :  for,  besides  the  hardships  and  dangers  which  every  seaman 
is  liable  to,  the  bravest  man  may  sometimes  meet  with  defeats 
and  disgrace. 

George.  Nay,  mamma,  not  disgrace !  No  English  seaman 
ever  was  disgraced,  I'm  quite  sure ! 

Mrs.  M.  I  will  grant  you  that  very  few  have  been  so  unfor- 
tunate. And  yet  I  could  tell  you  a  grievous  story  of  an  English 
admiral  who  was  shot  for  not  doing  his  utmost  against  the 
French. 

George.  But  you  don't  mean,  mamma,  that  he  was  really  a 
coward  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  must,  of  course,  be  a  very  incompetent  judge. 
He  certainly  was  very  unfortunate.  You  shall  hear  the  whole 
story : — Admiral  Byng,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  admiral,  was 
a  commander  of  high  character,  till,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
he  was  sent,  in  1756,  to  the  relief  of  Minorca,  then  in  possession  of 
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the  English,  but  besieged  by  a  French  army.  After  Byng  had 
arrived  off  the  island,  a  French  fleet  also  appeared,  which  for 
some  reason  he  would  not  attack,  and  he  soon  after  sailed  for 
Gibraltar,  and  Minorca  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  An 
excessive  clamour  was  in  consequence  raised  against  the  admiral. 
His  enemies  declared  that  his  unwillingness  to  fight  had  pro- 
ceeded from  cowardice.  His  friends  tried  to  defend  him  by  say- 
ing that  his  hesitation  had  proceeded  from  his  habitual  caution 
and  humanity,  which  had  always  made  him  averse  to  risk,  the 
lives  of  his  men  without  a  certainty  of  success.  However 
that  was,  orders  were  issued  for  putting  him  under  arrest,  and 
bringing  him  to  England.  On  his  arrival  he  was  committed  a 
close  prisoner  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  In  about  six  months  he 
was  removed  to  Portsmouth,  where  a  court-martial  was  held  on 
his  conduct,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot. 

Mary.     Oh,  poor  man  ! 

Mrs.  M.  During  his  trial  he  had  been  kept  on  board  the 
Monarch,  a  ship  of  war  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth. 
On  March  11,  1757,  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution,  after 
he  had  taken  leave  of  his  friends,  and  of  the  clergyman  who 
attended  him,  he  came  on  the  quarter-deck,  where  two  files  of 
marines  stood  ready  with  loaded  muskets.  His  eyes  were  bound 
with  a  handkerchief,  and  he  knelt  down  on  a  cushion,  and,  im- 
mediately giving  the  signal  for  the  soldiers  to  fire,  he  was  killed 
instantaneously.  Five  balls  passed  through  his  body.  This  was 
all  done  with  such  extraordinary  quickness,  that  his  body  was 
laid  in  its  coffin  within  three  minutes  after  he  had  quitted  his 
cabin. 

George*     But  do  you  really  think  that  he  was  a  coward  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  officers  of  his  ship  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that 
his  not  engaging  the  enemy  when  he  might,  and  perhaps  ought 
to  have  done  so,  was  an  error  of  judgment  more  than  a  want  of 
courage.  But  this  is  a  point  on  which  we,  who  know  nothing 
of  sea  affairs,  except  from  what  we  read  by  our  firesides,  cannot 
pretend  to  give  an  opinion. 

Richard.  I  want  to  know,  George,  whether  you  are  still 
a  Jacobite,  and  whether  you  would  change  George  II.  for 
Charles  III.? 

George.  I  don't  know  whether  I  would  have  done  that ;  but 
I  think  that,  if  I  had  lived  then,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
assisted  that  poor  prince  in  his  escape  from  Scotland. 
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Mrs.  M.  You  shall  hear  how  a  young  lady  contrived  to  assist 
him.  Charles  was  desirous  to  go  from  the  Long  Island,  now 
commonly  called  the  isle  of  Lewis,  where  he  had  been  for  some 
time  concealed,  to  the  isle  of  Skye  ;  but  he  was  in  some  difficulty 
how  to  get  there,  on  account  of  the  troops  that  were  everywhere 
ranging  the  country  in  search  of  him.  Miss  Flora  Macdonald 
offered  to  conduct  him,  if  he  would  put  on  woman's  clothes,  and 
pretend  to  be  her  maid.  The  prince  readily  agreed,  and  assumed 
the  name  and  dress  of  Betty  Bourke,  an  Irish  girl.  He  em- 
barked with  Flora  in  an  open  boat,  and  they  landed  safely  in 
Skye.  After  they  got  on  shore  they  had  some  distance  to  walk  ; 
and  the  prince,  who  was  very  tall,  and  looked  excessively  awk- 
ward in  woman's  clothes,  drew  the  attention  of  every  one  who 
passed,  and  was  every  moment  in  danger  of  being  discovered. 
At  last  they  arrived  at  Kingsborough,  a  house  belonging  to 
one  of  the  clan  of  Macdonald.  Here  the  prince  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  lying  on  a  bed,  a  luxury  he  had  not  experienced  for 
many  weeks  ;  and  he  slept  so  soundly  that  he  did  not  awake  till 
the  middle  of  the  following  day.  The  next  clay  he  and  Miss 
Macdonald  proceeded  to  Portree :  but  before  they  reached  that 
place  the  prince  changed  his  dress,  and  putting  on  a  Highland 
plaid  and  a  Scotch  bonnet  over  his  wig,  was  metamorphosed 
from  Betty  Bourke  into  a  Highlander.  At  Portree  he  Mas 
joined  by  Dr.  Macleod,  and  Malcolm  Macleod,  the  young  laird 
of  Rasay ;  and  then  parting  with  his  female  guide,  he  accompa- 
nied these  gentlemen  to  Rasay. 

George.  Pray,  mamma,  go  on,  and  tell  us  the  rest  of  his 
adventures ! 

Mrs.  M.  The  party  concealed  themselves  in  a  small  hut, 
with  only  a  bed  of  dry  heath  to  lie  on,  and  they  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  any  provisions.  But  it  was  unsafe  to  remain 
long  in  this  wretched  place,  and  they  returned  to  Skye.  Land- 
ing at  Strath,  they  took  shelter  in  a  cow-house.  From  this  pJace, 
if  I  mistake  not,  the  prince  went  with  only  young  Malcolm  Mac- 
leod to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Mackinnon,  where  Charles  passed  for 
Macleod's  servant.  The  next  day  he  got  a  boat  that  took  him  to 
the  main  land.  On  parting  with  Macleod,  he  gave  him  his 
stock-buckle  as  a  remembrance. 

Mary.  How  he  must  have  wished  that  he  had  never  come  to 
Scotland  ! 

Mrs.  M.     His  hazards  and  escapes  were  very  great.     He  was 
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traced  by  the  soldiers  as  far  as  Portree,  but  there  they  lost  sight 
of  him,  and  they  could  not  get  any  further  trace  of  him  during 
his  wanderings  in  the  Hebrides.  He  was  afterwards  concealed 
for  nearly  six  weeks  in  a  cave  where  seven  Highlanders  had 
previously  taken  refuge.  While  he  was  here,  he  lived  on  the 
venison  which  these  Highlanders  contrived  to  kill  by  night. 
Being  at  length  obliged  to  quit  this  concealment,  he  and  his  new 
associates  made  their  escape  into  the  mountains  by  walking  along 
the  rocky  channel  of  a  torrent.  They  remained  a  whole  day 
without  food.  Charles  was  now  so  much  exhausted  that  he  could 
walk  no  farther;  and  two  of  the  men  carried  him  over  the 
rugged  paths  they  had  to  pursue,  to  a  place  where  their  friends 
had  provided  some  food  for  them.  On  August  29  the  prince 
reached  a  place  of  concealment  which  had  been  prepared  for  him, 
and  which  was  called  the  Cage,  a  habitation  formed  in  the  hol- 
low of  a  small  cluster  of  bushes,  which  grew  out  of  a  high  rock. 
The  floor  was  composed  of  trunks  of  trees,  and  was  made  level 
by  having  earth  and  gravel  laid  on  it.  The  trees  which  grew  at 
the  sides  were  interwoven  with  ropes  made  of  heath,  and  the  top 
was  thatched  with  long  grass.  This  singular  dwelling  was  capa- 
cious enough  to  hold  seven  persons ;  and  here  the  prince,  with 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  stayed  till  September  1 3,  when  he  received 
information  that  two  French  ships  were  arrived  off  the  coast. 
He  got  safely  on  board  one  of  them,  and  landed,  September 
29,  in  Bretagne,  after  having  wandered  for  about  five  months 
amongst  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands,  not  one  of  whom 
was  seduced  by  the  offered  reward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  to 
betray  him. 

Richard.  What  fine  faithful  fellows  they  were  !  But  it  seems 
very  odd  that  in  so  many  months  he  was  never  found  out  by  any 
of  the  other  party. 

Mrs.  M.  And  it  appears  the  more  extraordinary  because  his 
face  wras  so  remarkable  a  one  that  he  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  disguise  it.  When  he  assumed  the  character  of  Mr.  Macleod's 
servant,  he  tied  a  handkerchief  round  his  head,  and  put  a  night- 
cap over  that,  and  tore  the  ruffles  of  his  shirt,  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance the  more  forlorn  and  shabby ;  but  all  this  hardly 
answered  his  purpose  of  concealment. 

Richard.     Pray,  mamma,  what  became  of  him  at  last? 

Mrs.  M.  Soon  after  his  return  to  France,  Louis,  in  con- 
sequence of  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace  in  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
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la-Chapelle  in  1748,  withdrew  his  protection  from  him.  He 
then  retired  into  the  territories  of  the  pope.  He  for  a  long  time 
kept  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  English  Jacobites,  and 
once,  if  not  oftener,  he  came  privately  to  London.  But  after  a 
time  he  disgusted  his  friends  by  his  misconduct,  and  they  totally 
abandoned  his  cause,.  This  prince,  who  excited  so  much  sym- 
pathy in  his  youth,  and  seemed  then  to  possess  many  hopeful 
qualities,  degenerated  afterwards  into  a  vicious  character.  He 
assumed  the  name  of  Count  D' Albany,  and  died  in  1784,  un- 
pitied  and  unlamented. 

Mary.     Is  there  any  Pretender  now  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No.  Charles  Edward  married  a  foreign  lady  of 
good  fortune,  and  left  no  children.  He  had  an  only  brother,  the 
cardinal  of  York,  who,  after  his  brother's  death,  sometimes 
assumed  the  name  of  Henry  IX.  He  lived  to  be  an  old  man  ; 
and  he  and  his  brother's  widow,  who  lost  her  fortune  in  the  French 
revolution,  were  maintained  during  the  latter  part  of  their  lives 
by  pensions  allowed  them  by  our  late  king  George  III.  The 
cardinal  died  in  1807,  and  in  him  the  unfortunate  family  of  Stuart 
became  extinct. 

Richard.  I  am  very  glad  they  none  of  them  came  back  to 
reign  in  England. 

Mrs.  M.  There  is  an  involuntary  sympathy  which  one  feels 
for  the  unfortunate ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  exiled  family 
naturally  raised  them  many  friends :  but  when  we  reflect  what 
undeserving  men  both  the  late  Pretender  and  his  father  were, 
we  ought  to  consider  it  a  signal  mercy  towards  this  country  that 
Providence  frustrated  every  attempt  to  restore  them. 

Mary.  I  think  you  said  that  the  Pretender  when  he  dis- 
guised himself  as  a  Highlander,  wore  a  wig  under  his  Scotch 
bonnet?  I  think  he  must  have  found  all  those  flowing  curls 
very  inconvenient,  when  he  was  scrambling  about  amongst  the 
mountains. 

Mrs.  M.  The  prince's  wig  was  not  one  of  those  full-bottomed 
wigs  that  had  been  worn  in  Charles  the  Second's  and  in  King 
William's  reign.  That  fashion  had  been  in  a  great  measure  left 
off,  and  a  snug  kind  of  tie-wig  was  worn. 

Richard.     That,  I  should  think,  was  a  great  improvement. 

Mrs.  M.  In  other  respects  the  style  of  dress  was  by  no  means 
improved ;  and  the  pictures  of  this  period  show  us  that  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen  dressed  in  a  very  tasteless,  irrational  manner. 
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Richard.     Pray,  mamma,  how  can  dress  be  irrational  ? 

Mrs.  M.  When  it  is  ugly  and  inconvenient.  Ladies  wore, 
at  this  time,  very  long  waists,  and  laced  so  tight  that  they  suf- 
fered great  pain  from  their  endeavours  to  acquire  what  was 
esteemed  a  fine  shape  ;  and  they  wore  such  enormous  hoops  that 
they  could  not  without  difficulty  go  through  a  moderately  wide 
doorway ;  and  their  heads  and  shoulders  looked  exactly  as  if 
they  were  rising  out  of  a  tub.  The  gown  was  commonly  of  rich 
silk,  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  trimmings.  The  head  was 
dressed  exceedingly  high,  and  the  hair  drawn  tight  up  off  the 
face.  At  the  elbows  hung  long  ruffles,  something  like  the  ears 
of  a  poodle-dog,  which  were  often  catching  fire  at  the  candles,  or 
dipping  in  the  dishes  at  table. 

George.  I  think  it  seems,  mamma,  as  if  the  ladies  of  those 
times  must  have  tried  to  make  themselves  uncomfortable. 

Mrs.  M.  I  met,  not  long  since,  with  a  diverting  description 
of  a  lady  of  fashion's  dress  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
some  years  before  the  time  we  have  been  now  speaking  of.  In 
the  first  place  she  had  on  a  black  silk  petticoat,  trimmed  with 
a  red  and  white  calico  border,  and  a  cherry-coloured  boddice, 
trimmed  with  blue  and  silver.  She  wore,  in  addition,  a  yellow 
6atin  apron,  and  a  train  of  dove- coloured  silk,  brocaded  with 
large  trees. 

Mary.     She  must  have  been  a  droll  figure ! 

Richard.  Did  not  people  formerly  visit  in  a  very  dull, 
formal  sort  of  a  way  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  should  suppose  that  in  some  respects  society  Mas 
not  on  so  pleasant  a  footing  as  at  present.  The  ladies  visited  one 
another  very  ceremoniously.  The  gentlemen,  those  at  least  who 
lived  in  town,  generally  spent  their  evenings  at  clubs  and  coffee- 
houses ;  and  drinking  was  so  much  the  custom  amongst  them, 
that  they  rarely  met  without  becoming  intoxicated  ;  besides 
which,  smoking  was  then  a  fashionable  practice.  A  foreigner, 
who  visited  London  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  has 
given  us  the  following  account  of  his  way  of  spending  his  time 
there :  "  We  rise  by  nine,  and  either  attend  great  men's  levees, 
or  tea-tables,  till  about  eleven  or  twelve  the  beau  monde  assem- 
bles in  several  chocolate  and  coffee-houses.  We  are  carried  to 
these  places  in  sedan-chairs.  If  it  be  fine,  we  take  a  turn  in  the 
park  till  two,  when  we  go  to  dinner  commonly  with  a  party  at  the 
tavern,  where  we  sit  till  six,  and  then  go  to  the  play.    After  the 
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play  the  best  company  commonly' go  to  Tom's  or  Will's  coffee- 
houses, and  spend  the  time  till  midnight  in  conversation,  cards, 
or  politics ;  but  party  runs  so  high  here,  that  Whigs  and  Tories 
have  each  their  respective  coffee-houses,  and  would  not  on  any 
account  be  seen  at  any  other.  If  you  like  the  company  of  ladies, 
there  are  assemblies  at  most  houses  of  people  of  quality." 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  of  the  change  of  style,  or  the 
change  in  the  method  of  reckoning  the  year,  which  took  place 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

George.     I  don't  understand  what  you  mean,  mamma. 

Mrs.  M.  1  fear  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  make  you  perfectly 
comprehend  the  subject.  I  will,  however,  try.  I  must  go  back 
as  far  as  Julius  Caesar,  who  corrected  the  old  calculations  that 
had  been  made  as  to  the  number  of  days  and  hours  in  the  solar 
year.  He  calculated  the  year  to  consist  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  and  six  hours.  But  astronomers  have  since  dis- 
covered that  this  reckoning  is  eleven  minutes  too  much.  These 
eleven  minutes  at  length  accumulated  to  the  same  number  of 
days.  In  the  year  1572,  Pope  Gregory  the  Thirteenth  effected 
the  reformation  in  the  calendar  which  this  error  rendered  neces- 
sary, and  reduced  the  year  to  its  exact  length.  All  the  nations  of 
Europe,  except,  I  believe,  England,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  adopted 
the  new  mode  of  reckoning  thus  introduced,  which  is  called  the 
new  or  the  Gregorian  style.  England  persevered  in  following  the 
old  or  Julian  mode  of  computation  till  1752,  when  it  was  found 
to  be  so  great  an  inconvenience,  particularly  to  merchants  Mho 
had  foreign  correspondents,  that  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed 
to  adopt  the  Gregorian  calendar  in  England.  The  eleven  over- 
plus days  were  taken  out  of  the  month  of  September  ;  the  day 
after  the  2nd  of  September  being  called  the  fourteenth  instead 
of  the  third.  The  year  also,  which  till  that  time  had  been 
reckoned  to  begin  on  the  25th  of  March,  has  since  been  alwavs 
computed  from  the  1st  of  January. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

GEORGE   1IT. 
(part  i.) 
Years  after  Christ,  1700— 1789. 


Dresses  of  the  first  Thirty  Years  of  the  lleign  of  George  III. 

George  III.  had  completed  his  twenty-second  year  when  the 
death  of  his  grandfather  placed  him  on  the  throne.  He  had  re- 
sided with  his  mother,  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales,  between 
whom  and  George  II.  there  existed  no  cordiality ;  and  having 
thus  been  in  a  manner  excluded  from  court,  and  not  interfering 
in  any  of  the  political  parties  of  the  time,  he  had  led  what  might 
be  called  a  retired  life,  associating  only  with  the  small  but  select 
circle  which  was  collected  round  the  princess.  This  was  in 
some  respects  a  disadvantage  to  him,  as  it  gave  him  an  awkward 
and  diffident  manner,  which  an  earlier  introduction  to  general 
society  might  have  remedied.  His  usual  way  of  speaking  was 
hurried  and  confused  ;  but  when  he  was  called  on  to  speak  in 
public,  his  delivery  was  remarkably  graceful  and  impressive. 
He  was  tall,  with  a  good  air,  his  features  well-formed,  his  com- 
plexion fair,  and  his  countenance  open  and  cheerful,  with  a  great 
expression  of  goodness.  He  had  a  solid  understanding  and 
much  penetration  into  men's  characters.  He  had  indeed  much 
more  of  this  penetration  than  those  who  judged  from  his  hurried 
manner  could  have  supposed.  The  ruling  principle  of  his  mind 
was  religion.     His  greatest  happiness  was  in  the  tranquillity  of 
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domestic  life ;  and  I  believe  I  may  confidently  affirm  that  a 
better  father,  husband,  son,  and  brother,  never  existed.  Plis 
heart  was  open  not  only  to  kindly  affections  towards  his  own 
family,  but  also  to  a  general  good-will  towards  mankind  His 
charities  were  extensive  and  judicious,  and  there  is  not  one  cruel 
or  unfeeling  action  recorded  of  him  during  the  course  of  his  long 
life.  He  may  have  committed  errors  in  regard  to  politics,  and 
maintained  his  opinions  with  a  degree  of  pertinacity  which  some 
called  obstinacy ;  but  it  was  his  judgment,  not  his  heart,  which 
on  these  occasions  was  in  fault ;  and  he  always  acted  conscien- 
tiously. He  married  August  7,  1761,  Charlotte,  princess  of 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz.  The  last  public  service  which  the  veteran 
admiral  Lord  Anson  performed  was  that  of  bringing  the  new 
queen  to  England. 

The  war  was  for  some  time  continued  with  vigour,  though 
the  nation  was  become  weary  of  the  great  expense  at  which  it 
was  carried  on,  particularly  of  the  expenses  which  were  lavished 
in  Germany.  Proposals  were  made  for  a  general  peace :  but 
the  French,  having  acquired  a  preponderating  influence  in  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  entertaining  the  project  of  drawing  that 
countiy  into  open  hostilities  against  England,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  sincerely  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war. 

Of  this  ascendancy  of  the  French  interest  in  Spain,  and  that  a 
oreach  with  that  country  would  soon  become  unavoidable,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  fully  aware,  and  he  earnestly  advised  to  lose  no  time  in 
declaring  war  against  Spain,  in  order  to  take  this  new  enemy 
unprepared.  This  proposal  being  rejected,  he  resigned  his  office 
as  minister.  On  his  resignation  he  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Soon  afterwards  war  with  Spain  was  declared :  and  France 
and  Spain  declared  war  against  Portugal,  because  it  refused  to 
desert  its  alliance  with  England.  Some  British  forces  were  sent 
to  the  defence  of  Portugal,  and  the  Spaniards  who  made  an  in- 
vasion of  that  country  were  repulsed. 

Amongst  the  events  of  this  busy  time  it  is  difficult  to  select 
for  you  the  most  important ;  and  you  know  that  I  am  far  from 
attempting  to  give  you  a  chronicle  of  them  all.  It  must  suffice 
for  me  now  to  say  that  the  British  arms  were  everywhere  suc- 
cessful. Several  valuable  islands  in  the  West  Indies  were  taken 
from  France.  The  rich  town  of  the  Havannah,  in  Cuba,  and 
also  Manilla,  and  the  rest  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  the  East 
Indies,  were  taken  from  Spain ;  and  many  considerable  prizes 
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were  made  at  sea,  which  enriched  a  number  of  brave  and  fortu- 
nate individuals.  France  and  Spain  became  at  last  anxious  to 
put  an  end  to  a  war  which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  them, 
particularly  to  the  latter ;  and  a  general  peace  was  concluded  at 
Paris,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1763. 

By  this  peace,  Canada,  the  islands  of  Minorca,  Grenada,  and 
the  Grenadines,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  were  ceded 
to  Britain :  Beileisle,  on  the  French  coast ;  the  islands  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  near  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  ;  those  of 
Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Marigalante,  Desirade,  and  St.  Lucia, 
in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  Goree,  in  Africa,  were  restored  to 
France.  The  settlements  on  river  Senegal  were  given  up  to 
England.  In  the  East  Indies  all  the  forts  and  factories  taken 
from  the  French  were  restored.  The  Havannah  was  restored  to 
Spain,  and  the  Spaniards  in  return  ceded  Florida  to  the  English, 
and  agreed  also  to  make  peace  with  Portugal. 

So  far  nothing  could  be  more  prosperous  than  the  new  reign. 
The  war  had  been  most  successful  and  glorious,  and  the  country 
was  manifestly  increasing  in  wealth  and  power.  But  there  were 
in  its  bosom  many  seeds  of  internal  dissension,  which,  though 
they  never  attained  a  sufficient  growth  to  cause  any  serious  in- 
fringement of  the  public  peace,  were  continually  giving  birth  to 
an  excessive  animosity  in  men's  political  opinions,  and  to  the 
most  violent  party  disputes. 

About  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  Mr. 
Wilkes,  member  of  Parliament  for  Aylesbury,  first  became  no- 
torious. He  had  published,  and  particularly  in  the  forty-fifth 
Number  of  a  paper  called  The  North  JBriton,  much  extravagant 
abuse  of  the  government,  and  especially  of  Lord  Bute  and  other 
Scotch  favourites,  who  were  supposed  to  have  an  undue  influence 
with  the  king.  Wilkes  was  arrested  in  consequence  of  this  pub- 
lication, and  was  committed  for  some  days  to  the  Tower,  but 
was  set  at  liberty  on  account  of  an  illegality  in  the  warrant 
under  which  he  had  been  seized.  Other  proceedings  against 
him  were  adopted  afterwards.  Though  he  was  a  man  of  the 
most  profligate  character,  the  mob  regarded  him  as  a  martyr  to 
liberty ;  and  the  cry  of  "  Wilkes  and  liberty  "  was,  for  a  time, 
the  watchword  of  the  London  populace.  But  I  must  refer  you 
to  other  histories  for  the  whole  detail  of  the  many  vehement 
broils  and  disturbances  in  which  he  and  his  adherents  were  con- 
cerned. 
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In  1764,  to  ease  the  burden  of  taxes  in  England,  the  ministry 
came  to  the  dangerous  resolution  of  levying-  taxes  in  the  Ame- 
rican colonies ;  and  an  act  for  this  purpose,  which  levied  a  duty 
on  stamps,  was  carried  through  parliament.  The  news  of  this 
measure  caused  a  great  ferment  in  America.  At  Boston,  the 
colours  of  the  ships  were  hoisted  half-mast  high,  the  church- 
bells  tolled  a  funeral  knell,  and  every  means  was  taken  to  express 
the  general  dissatisfaction.  When  ships  arrived  from  England 
with  stamps,  every  effort  was  used  to  prevent  their  being  brought 
on  shore,  a  combination  was  entered  into  to  forego  the  use  of 
them,  and,  indeed,  the  council  of  Massachusetts  declared  it 
lawful  to  transact  business  without  them.  But  notwithstanding 
this  active  resistance  of  the  colonies,  the  possibility  of  their  being 
led  to  throw  off  their  dependence  on  the  mother  country  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  the  English  ministers,  who  took  no 
measures  to  secure  their  fidelity. 

The  obnoxious  stamp  act  was,  however,  repealed.  But  this 
concession  proved  unavailing.  All  the  measures  of  the  English 
government  were  at  this  period  greatly  enfeebled  by  the  frequent 
changes  of  ministry.  The  king,  on  coming  to  the  crown,  had 
supposed  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  study  the  welfare  of 
Ills  people ;  but  he  soon  found  that  he  had  also  to  study  the 
tempers  and  jealousies  of  his  ministers,  who,  though  they  were 
his  ostensible  servants,  were,  in  fact,  his  masters. 

In  the  meantime  a  union  was  formed  by  thirteen  of  the  colo- 
nies, the  chief  bond  of  which  was  a  congress  or  body  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  several  states  of  which  it  Mas  composed.  It 
was  now  become  plain  to  all  reflecting  persons  that,  if  the  Eng- 
lish government  should  persevere  in  measures  which  were  so 
unpopular  in  America,  an  appeal  would  soon  be  made  to  the 
sword.  But  though  the  storm  was  long  brewing,  it  did  not 
actually  break  out  till  1775.  In  the  month  of  April,  in  that 
year,  a  party  of  the  king's  troops,  finding  some  Americans  exer- 
cising in  a  green  at  Lexington,  near  Boston,  summoned  them  to 
throw  down  their  arms  and  disperse.  They  retreated,  but  refused 
to  part  with  their  arms  ;  and  some  of  them  turned  back  and  fired 
on  the  soldiers.  The  soldiers  returned  the  fire,  and  several  of 
the  Americans  were  killed.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
blood  that  Mas  shed  in  a  war  which  lasted  between  seven  and 
eight  years,  and  ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of 
the  American  states.     In  the  same  year,  George  Washington,  a 
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Virginian  gentleman  of  fortune,  of  high  character,  and  great 
abilities,  who,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  had  distinguished  him- 
self when  very  young  in  the  war  with  France  which  began  in 
1755,  was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army, 
lie  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  Prudent 
in  council,  brave  in  fight,  and  humane  in  victory,  he  was  ve- 
nerated by  his  own  countrymen,  and  cannot  but  be  respected  and 
admired  by  ours. 

In  the  campaign  of  1776  the  English  troops  had,  on  the 
•whole,  the  advantage  over  the  Americans ;  but  the  distance 
from  the  parent  country,  and  the  delays  occasioned  by  conveying 
soldiers  and  military  stores  across  the  Atlantic,  turned  the  tide 
at  length  in  favour  of  the  Americans,  who  were  engaged  heart 
and  hand  in  a  cause  on  the  result  of  which  they  felt  that  every- 
thing dear  to  them  depended.  The  war  was  in  itself  of  a  very 
distressing  kind  to  those  who  were  actually  engaged  in  it.  The 
nature  of  the  country,  full  of  extensive  woods  and  morasses, 
made  the  marches  of  the  English  armies  hazardous  and  fatiguing*. 
There  arose  also  additional  difficulties  and  dangers  from  the 
native  Indians,  whose  wild  and  savage  character  made  them 
capricious  and  troublesome  as  friends,  and  very  terrible  as  ene- 
mies. It  was  another  distressing  circumstance  of  this  war,  that 
it  was  carried  on  against  the  descendants  of  our  own  country- 
men, and  against  a  people  who  spoke  our  own  language,  followed 
our  customs,  and  professed  in  general  the  same  Protestant  re- 
ligion. It  thus  partook  of  the  afflicting  nature  of  a  civil  war, 
and  in  the  greater  degree,  because  the  states  of  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia  refused  to  send  delegates  to  the  congress,  and  re- 
mained firm  in  their  attachment  to  England.  Many  also  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  provinces  enlisted  among  the  king's  troops. 

In  1777  an  English  army  under  the  command  of  General 
Burgoyne,  after  enduring  extraordinary  hardships  in  marching 
through  a  country  where  the  bridges  had  been  destroyed,  and 
the  roads  obstructed  by  huge  trees  which  were  felled  and  thrown 
across  them,  was  at  last  surrounded  by  a  part  of  the  American 
forces  commanded  by  General  Gates,  and  obliged  to  surrender. 

The  intelligence  of  this  surrender  of  Burgoyne's  army  infused 
spirits  into  all  the  enemies  of  England.  At  the  head  of  these 
was  the  government  of  France,  which,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  disputes  in  America,  had  given  indirect  assistance  to  the 
colonies,  and  which  now  thought  that  an  opportunity  bad  arrived 
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of  striking  an  effectual,  though  most  unfair,  blow  at  the  great- 
ness of  its  ancient  rival.  The  court  of  France  accordingly 
signed  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1778 ;  and  a  French  fleet  was  soon  after  sent  to  America,  under 
the  command  of  the  Count  D'Estaing.  It  is  due  to  the  memory 
of  Louis  XVI.,  the  late  unfortunate  king  of  France,  who  was  at 
this  time  recently  come  to  his  throne,  to  sajr,  that  he  is  believed 
to  have  disapproved  entirely  of  this  ungenerous  interference  in 
the  contest  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  He 
wanted,  however,  either  the  ability  or  the  resolution  to  oppose 
the  schemes  of  his  minister's. 

You  may  suppose  that,  all  this  time,  the  people  of  England 
watched  with  intense  anxiety  the  progress  of  this  great  contest. 
The  debates  in  parliament  were  carried  on  with  extreme  warmth, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  was  much  censured  for  fritter- 
ing away  so  many  lives,  and  so  much  treasure,  in  sending  to 
America  only  feeble  expeditions,  instead  of  despatching  at  once 
an  overpowering  force.  Their  conduct  was  blamed  by  no  one 
more  vehemently  than  by  Lord  Chatham,  who,  venerable  from 
his  age  and  experience,  and  respected  for  his  wonderful  powers 
of  mind,  which  remained  unimpaired  amidst  bodily  disease,  was 
looked  up  to  as  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  time. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1778,  the  duke  of  Richmond  having  de- 
clared his  intention  of  bringing  forward  a  motion  for  an  address 
to  the  king,  praying  him  to  withdraw  all  the  troops  from  Ame- 
rica, Lord  Chatham,  though  he  was  suffering  from  severe  illness, 
roused  himself  from  his  sick  bed,  and  was  conducted,  being  un- 
able to  walk  without  assistance,  into  the  house  of  peers,  and  there 
made  one  of  the  most  animated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  most  touching,  speeches  ever  heard  in  that  house.  He  began 
in  a  feeble  tone,  expressing  his  thanks  to  God  that  he  had  been 
enabled  once  more  to  perform  his  duty.  "  I  rejoice,"  said  he, 
"  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me ;  that  I  am  still  alive  to 
lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and 
most  noble  monarchy."  His  voice  getting  stronger  as  he  became 
more  animated,  he  detailed  at  length,  while  the  attention  of  every 
person  present  was  riveted  to  his  words,  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  war,  and  ended  by  saying,  "  Let  us  at  least  make  one  effort, 
and,  if  we  must  fall,  let  us  fall  like  men."  The  duke  of  Rich- 
mond spoke  in  answer,  and  Lord  Chatham  rose  again  with  a 
countenance  animated  with  disdain,  and  eager  to  reply  ;  but,  while 
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he  was  attempting  to  speak,  he  sank  down  in  a  lit,  and  was  car- 
ried out  of  the  house  apparently  lifeless.  He,  however,  revived 
afterwards ;  but  it  was  only  to  linger  out  a  few  weeks  longer. 
His  death,  under  these  affecting  circumstances,  was  greatly  la- 
mented, and  made  a  great  impression  throughout  the  whole 
country.  The  expense  of  his  funeral  was  defrayed  by  the  public, 
and  every  possible  respect  was  shown  to  his  memory. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1780,  London  was  thrown  into  con- 
sternation by  the  violences  of  a  mob  which  had  taken  an  alarm 
about  Popery.  This  mob,  which  was  led  on  chiefly  by  Lord 
George  Gordon,  a  gloomy  fanatic,  burnt  several  Roman  Catholic 
chapels ;  it  also  broke  open  many  of  the  prisons,  and  set  at  liberty 
both  the  felons  and  debtors.  But  this  alarming  state  of  things 
lasted  only  a  few  days.  The  rioters  were  quelled,  and  Lord 
George  Gordon  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 

The  war  in  America  was  now  drawing  towards  a  close.  In 
the  month  of  October,  1781,  Lord  Cornwallis,  by  much  the  ablest 
of  the  British  generals  in  that  country,  surrendered  himself  and 
his  whole  army  to  General  Washington.  From  this  time  it  was 
apparent  to  every  one  that  the  attainment  of  the  original  object 
of  the  English  ministers,  namely,  that  of  effecting  the  subjugation 
of  the  colonies,  could  not  be  any  longer  hoped  for.  But  great 
efforts  still  remained  to  be  made  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
world,  before  tranquillity  could  be  obtained.  France,  by  her 
indefatigable  intrigues,  had  contrived  to  enlist  both  Spain  and 
Holland  as  her  allies  in  the  war.  Russia,  also,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  though  they  did  not  actually  take  part  in  the  war,  yet 
were  manifestly  indirect  enemies  of  England,  and  united  to  form 
what  was  called  an  armed  neutrality. 

England,  nevertheless,  amid  all  these  disadvantages,  main- 
tained the  contest  upon  at  least  equal  terms.  At  sea,  not  to  make 
mention  of  other  indecisive  or  less  important  engagements,  her 
fleets,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Rodney,  gained  great  victories  ; 
one  over  the  Spaniards  on  the  16th  of  January,  1780,  in  which 
the  Spanish  admiral,  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  was  taken ;  another 
over  the  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  in  which  the  admiral, 
the  Count  de  Grasse,  was  also  taken.  Some  islands  were  taken 
in  the  West  Indies ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  were  lost. 
In  the  East  Indies  the  British  arms  were  successful. 

Of  ali  the  exploits  by  which  the  conclusion  of  the  war  was 
signalized,  none  is  more  memorable  than  the  defence  of  Gibraltar 
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against  the  efforts  made  by  France  and  Spain  to  reduce  it.  The 
Spaniards  had  long  been  very  anxious  to  regain  that  most  im- 
portant fortress.  They  rigorously  blockaded  it  for  two  years, 
and,  at  last,  with  the  assistance  of  a  very  considerable  and  well- 
appointed  French  army,  made  preparations  for  taking  it  by 
storm.  They  erected  batteries  on  the  isthmus  of  sand  which 
joins  the  rock  to  the  main  land,  and  supported  these  batteries  by 
an  army  of  40,000  men.  In  the  bay  they  had  forty-seven 
ships-of-the-line,  and  ten  battering  ships  on  a  new  and  formidable 
construction,  besides  innumerable  smaller  vessels.  The  town 
was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  7000  men,  under  General  Elliot. 

On  September  13,  1782,  a  grand  attack  was  made  by  land  and 
sea.  The  besieged,  as  soon  as  the  attack  began,  commenced  an 
incessant  firing  of  red-hot  balls  on  the  enemy's  ships  and  floating 
batteries,  and  this  was  continued  without  intermission  the  whole 
of  the  day.  The  Spaniards  also  kept  up  a  furious  cannonade : 
but  the  garrison  perceived,  as  night  approached,  that  the  enemy's 
cannonading  abated,  and  could  see  that  the  whole  fleet  was  in 
confusion,  and  that  some  of  the  battering  ships  had  taken  fire. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  was  soon  dispelled  by  the  flames  aris- 
ing from  the  burning  vessels ;  and  the  cries  and  groans  of  the 
Spaniards  on  board  them  were  dreadful  beyond  description. 

Amidst  this  scene  of  horror,  General  Curtis  and  Sir  Charles 
Knowles,  assisted  by  the  marine  brigade,  ventured  to  the  rescue 
of  these  miserable  men,  whom  they  now  no  longer  considered  as 
enemies,  but  as  suffering  fellow-creatures ;  and  they  succeeded, 
though  with  considerable  hazard  to  themselves,  in  saving  many 
of  them  from  the  accumulated  dangers  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. The  whole  of  the  battering  ships  were  destroyed, 
which  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  thickness  of  their  timbers,  in 
which  the  red-hot  balls  lodged,  and  could  not  be  got  out.  In 
this  engagement  the  Spaniards  lost  3000  men,  while  the  English 
had  only  sixteen  killed  ;  and  the  damage  done  to  the  fortress  was 
so  small  that,  in  a  few  hours  after  the  attack  was  over,  the  whole 
of  the  sea-line  was  again  put  in  serviceable  condition. 

But,  though  this  formidable  attack  was  repelled,  Gibraltar 
continued  in  a  state  of  blockade,  sixty-four  Spanish  ships  of  war 
still  lying  before  it.  A  few  days,  however,  after  the  attack, 
Lord  Howe,  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-four  ships  of  the  line  and  some 
frigates,  arrived  to  the  relief  of  the  town.  A  storm  arose,  which 
dispersed  some  of  the  Spanish  ships,  while  the  English  weathered 
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it  safely.  The  remainder  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  though  superior 
in  number  to  the  English,  declining  an  engagement,  Lord  Howe 
threw  reinforcements  into  the  town,  and  the  blockade  was  raised 
soon  after. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  belligerent  powers.  England  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States ;  gave  up  to  France  the  islands 
of  St.  Lucia  and  Tobago,  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  settlements  on 
the  Senegal,  and  a  few  ports  in  Africa ;  and  made  some  cessions 
also  to  the  same  power  in  the  East  Indies..  Minorca  and  Florida 
were  surrendered  to  Spain. 

The  United  States,  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  sent  Mr. 
Adams,  one  of  their  most  eminent  statesmen,  in  the  capacity  of 
envoy  to  the  English  court.  The  king,  who  had  previously  de- 
clared to  some  of  his  attendants  that  he  looked  forward  to  his 
first  interview  with  this  new  minister  as  to  the  most  critical  mo- 
ment of  his  life,  received  him  very  graciously,  and  said  to  him, 
with  that  honest  candour  which  was  a  conspicuous  part  of  his 
character,  "  I  was  the  last  man  in  the  kingdom,  sir,  to  consent  to 
the  independence  of  America;  but,  now  it  is  granted,  I  shall  be 
the  last  man  in  the  kingdom  to  sanction  a  violation  of  it." 

I  have  already  observed  to  you  that  in  the  beginning  of  this 
reign  there  was  a  continual  change  of  ministers.  Lord  Chatham, 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Bute,  Mr.  G.  Grenville,  the  mar- 
quess of  Rockingham,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  North,  Mr.  Fox, 
and  Lord  Shelburne,  held  successively  the  chief  offices  in  the 
administration.  In  1783,  Mr.  Pitt,  second  son  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham, was  made  prime  minister,  and,  with  only  one  short  interval, 
retained  that  high  office  twenty-two  years. 

In  1787  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  king's  life  by  a  poor  in- 
sane woman  named  Margaret  Nicholson,  who,  while  she  was 
with  one  hand  presenting  him  a  petition,  attempted  with  the 
other  to  stab  him  with  a  knife.  She  was  instantly  seized  by  the 
attendants ;  and  the  king,  forgetful  of  the  danger  his  own  life 
had  been  in,  only  exclaimed,  "  Don't  hurt  the  poor  woman ;  she 
must  be  mad."  This,  on  inquiry,  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  she 
was  sent  to  Bedlam  for  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1788  the  king  was  advised,  on  account  of 
his  health,  to  try  the  waters  of  Cheltenham,  and  went  there  ac- 
companied by  the  queen  and  royal  family.  They  all  appeared 
to   have  a  real   enjoyment  of  the  easy  disengaged  life  they  led 
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there,  totally  free  from  all  courtly  parade.  But  unhappily  the 
waters  disagreed  with  the  king,  and  brought  on  a  brain  fever, 
which  ended  in  a  total  mental  derangement,  which  lasted  several 
months.  During  the  time  of  the  king's  illness  the  parliament 
was  incessantly  engaged  on  the  subject  of  appointing  a  regent. 
The  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  now  twenty-six  years  old,  was 
manifestly  the  properest  person  who  could  be  invested  with  this 
important  office ;  but  there  were  many  doubts  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  powers  with  which  it  was  fit  to  intrust  him.  Before 
the  question  could  finally  be  adjusted,  the  king  recovered  his 
reason,  and  of  course  the  necessity  for  a  regent  was  at  an  end. 
The  24th  of  October,  1788,  was  the  last  day  on  which,  previously 
to  his  illness,  the  king  had  appeared  in  public ;  and  on  the  23rd 
of  April  following,  being  then  perfectly  recovered,  he  went  in 
state  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  return  public  thanks  to  God  for  his 
restoration  to  health  and  reason.  When  the  procession  arrived  at 
St.  Paul's  the  church  was  crowded  to  excess.  An  appropriate 
service  for  the  day  was  performed ;  and  there  could  not  be  ima- 
gined a  more  impressive  scene  than  that  of  the  king  and  people 
lifting  up  their  hearts  in  devout  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  for  a 
mercy  which,  though  bestowed  personally  on  the  king,  was  felt 
by  almost  all  his  subjects  as  a  great  and  common  benefit. 

The  king,  though  now  restored  to  health,  was  advised  by  his 
physicians  to  abstain  for  a  time  from  the  fatigue  and  harass  of 
public  business.  He  therefore  indulged  himself,  more  than  he 
had  before  allowed  himself  to  do,  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  do- 
mestic life.  He  loved  to  have  his  children  about  him,  and  they 
had  the  advantage  of  being  brought  up  almost  entirely  under  the 
eye  of  parents  who  set  them  the  example  of  the  most  perfect 
family  harmony.  The  queen  was  a  woman  of  strong  sense  and 
of  superior  acquirements.  Her  manners,  perhaps,  were  not  en- 
gaging, and  she  did  not  enjoy  that  general  popularity  to  which 
her  virtues  fully  entitled  her.  But  as  a  wife  and  mother  her 
conduct  was  exemplary.  She  constantly  opposed  herself  to  every 
kind  of  immorality  and  vice,  and  the  character  of  her  court  was 
more  irreproachable  than  that  of  any  other  court  in  Europe. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XLII. 

Mary.     Don't  you  wish  you  had  been  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  day 
on  which  the  king  went  there  to  return  thanks? 
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Mrs.  Markham.  I  should  have  liked  exceedingly  to  have 
witnessed  that  sight.  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  were  pre- 
sent that  it  was  indescribably  impressive,  and  particularly  so 
when  the  6000  charity-children  who  were  in  the  church  joined 
in  the  choruses  of  the  psalms  and  anthems. 

George.  It  must  almost  have  comforted  the  king  for  having 
been  ill,  to  see  how  glad  everybody  was  when  he  got  well  again, 

Mrs.  M.  The  king  was  frequently  heard  to  express  the  same 
feeling.  The  time  of  his  illness  was  an  anxious  period.  Many 
people  thought  he  would  not  recover ;  but  Dr.  Willis,  who  was 
called  in  to  attend  him,  was  always  of  opinion  that  he  would. 

Richard.  That  Dr.  Willis  was,  I  suppose,  a  very  famous 
physician  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  a  country  clergyman  in  Lincolnshire,  who 
had  studied  attentively  the  disorders  of  the  mind,  and  devoted 
himself  to  their  cure  with  so  much  success,  that  his  fame  spread 
not  only  all  over  England,  but  also  throughout  Europe.  When 
a  calamity  befell  the  queen  of  Portugal,  similar  to  that  with 
which  George  III.  was  afflicted,  Dr.  Willis  was  sent  for  to 
attend  her ;  but,  finding  her  case  an  incurable  one,  he  soon  re- 
turned home. 

Mary.  Pray,  mamma,  how  many  children  had  the  king  and 
queen  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  had  seven  sons  and  six  daughters,  who  lived 
to  grow  up. 

Mary.     Did  you  ever  see  them  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  have,  but  not  altogether.  I  have  been  told  that 
it  was  a  very  fine  sight  to  see  all  the  royal  family,  when  they 
Mere  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  assembled,  as  they  frequently  were, 
round  their  parents.  They  were  all  handsome,  most  of  them 
were  fair,  and  all  had  open,  cheerful  countenances. 

Richard.     What  became  of  the  king's  brothers  and  sisters  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  duke  of  York,  the  king's  favourite  brother, 
died  in  1767.  The  other  two,  the  dukes  of  Cumberland  and 
Gloucester,  had  greatly  displeased  him  by  marrying  persons  not 
of  royal  birth,  in  consequence  of  which  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  forbidding  any  of  the  royal  family  from  marrying  in 
future  without  the  consent  of  the  king  or  the  parliament. — The 
king's  eldest  sister,  the  duchess  of  Brunswick,  after  she  became 
a  widow,  came  to  reside  in  England,  and  died  not  many  years 
ago.      The  youngest  had  a  short  but  unhappy  life.     She  was 
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very  beautiful  and  engaging,  and  married,  when  I  believe 
only  seventeen,  the  king  of  Denmark,  Christian  VII.,  a  man  of 
unamiable  temper  and  defective  intellect.  It  is  not  certainly 
known  whether  this  young  queen  actually  conducted  herself  ill, 
or  whether  she  owed  her  misfortune  solely  to  the  dislike  which 
the  king's  step-mother  took  to  her.  A  few  years  after  her  mar- 
riage she  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Cronenburg,  where 
she  continued  till  her  brother,  the  king  of  England,  obtained 
permission  to  have  her  placed  under  his  protection.  She  was 
then  removed  to  the  castle  of  Zell,  in  Hanover,  where  every- 
thing was  done  that  could  contribute  to  her  comfort.  She  died 
in  1775,  when  only  twenty-four  years  old. 

George.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  some  more  anecdotes  about 
that  good  old  king  of  ours. 

Mrs.  M.  I  could  recollect  as  many  as  would  fill  a  volume. 
I  will  tell  you  an  anecdote  which  is  very  expressive  of  his 
thoroughly  rig-lit  way  of  thinking  and  acting.  Soon  after  he 
came  to  the  throne,  a  clergyman  introduced  some  high  pane- 
gyrics upon  him  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  court.  The 
next  day  the  king  sent  a  message  to  the  clergyman,  desiring  him 
to  forbear  in  future  from  doing  so :  adding,  that  he  went  to 
church  to  hear  God  praised,  and  not  himself. 

Richard.  I  heard  the  gentlemen  who  dined  here  yesterday 
talking  about  some  person  who  was  killed  in  the  American  war, 
and  who  was  to  be  brought  over  to  England  to  be  buried.  They 
could  not  mean  the  same  American  war  you  have  been  telling 
us  of,  because  that,  you  know,  was  forty  years  ago. 

Mrs.  M.  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  was  the  same. 
They  were  speaking  of  Major  Andre'. 

Richard.  I  recollect  that  that  was  the  name :  but  pray  tell 
us  what  they  were  talking  about. 

Mrs.  M.  Major  Andre  was  an  officer  in  that  division  of  the 
English  army  which  was  commanded  by  General  Clinton.  Ge- 
neral Clinton  was  in  secret  treaty  with  General  Arnold,  the 
second  in  command  in  the  American  army,  for  betraying  some 
important  posts  to  the  English.  In  this  negotiation  Major 
Andre  was  employed.  He  met  Arnold  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son river,  and  went  with  him  to  his  quarters  in  the  American 
camp.  Unforeseen  difficulties  then  preventing  the  major  from 
returning  by  water  the  way  he  had  come,  Arnold  advised  him 
to  return  by  land,  and  persuaded  him,  much  against  his  will,  to 
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exchange  his  regimentals  for  a  suit  of  plain  clothes,  and  to  assume 
the  name  of  John  Anderson.  In  this  disguise  Andre  got  on 
very  well  till  he  came  to  a  place  called  Tarrytown,  where  he  fell 
in  with  some  of  General  Washington's  soldiers,  who  questioned 
him  as  to  who  and  what  he  was.  Being  a  bad  dissembler,  his 
answers  excited  suspicion,  and  he  was  detained  a  prisoner.  He 
had  been  very  guarded  in  not  saying  anything  that  might  be- 
tray Arnold  ;  but  Arnold,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  a  person 
named  John  Anderson  had  been  taken  up,  immediately  con- 
cluded that  the  whole  transaction  was  known,  and  fled  without 
making  any  effort  to  rescue  poor  Andre  from  the  unhappy  situa- 
tion into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  fallen  too  through  Arnold's 
own  bad  advice :  for,  had  he  not  put  on  a  disguise,  he  would 
have  been  considered  only  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  have  been 
detained  till  he  could  be  exchanged  ;  but  being  found  disguised 
and  under  a  false  name,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  spy,  and  treated 
accordingly. 

George.     And  pray,  mamma,  what  was  done  to  him  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  grieve  to  say  that  he  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged.  The  execution  of  the  sentence  occasioned  real  grief  to 
General  Washington,  who  lamented  the  hard  necessities  of  war 
which  compelled  him  to  put  in  force  so  severe  a  measure.  Ge- 
neral Clinton  did  everything  in  his  power  to  save  his  gallant 
friend,  but  without  success.  His  body  was  interred  near  the 
place  of  execution.  On  the  11th  of  August,  1821,  some  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  finding  it  likely  that  his  bones  would  be  dis- 
turbed by  some  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  ground  where  they 
lay,  had  them  removed  to  England,  and  they  have  been  re-in- 
terred in  Westminster  Abbey. 

George.  I  suppose,  mamma,  that,  if  ever  I  should  be  a  sol- 
dier or  sailor,  I  should  be  willing  to  do  anything  that  may  serve 
my  country ;  and  yet  I  think  I  had  rather  be  fired  upon  by 
Governor  Elliot's  red-hot  balls  than  go  skulking  about  on  any 
underhand  secret  plot. 

Mrs.  M.  I  trust  that,  whatever  profession  you  may  embrace, 
your  path  of  duty  may  always  lie  before  you  plain  to  be  seen, 
and  easy  to  be  followed.  For  Major  Andre  I  believe  there 
were  many  excuses :  but  had  lie  been  of  my  way  of  thinking,  he 
would  have  been  convinced  that  no  country,  and  no  good  cause, 
can  be  benefited  by  tampering  with  an  enemy's  servant  to  betray 
his  trust. 

Eve  2  p 
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Years  after  Christ,    1789—1820. 


Ruins  of  Hougoumont,  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

While  England  was,  for  some  time  after  the  king's  recovery, 
enjoying  a  more  than  usual  share  of  tranquillity,  France  became  the 
scene  of  a  frightful  revolution,  which  so  much  affected  England, 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  tell  you  a  few  particulars  of  it. 

In  that  great  country  the  government  was  become  exceedingly 
poor,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  its  officious  interference  in  the 
American  war;  and  the  necessity  of  making  many  reforms  in 
the  system  of  conducting  public  affairs  was  strongly  felt.  Even 
the  king,  Louis  XVI.,  a  virtuous  and  well-meaning  man,  conceded 
everything  he  could  to  promote  this  end.  But  a  gradual  reform 
was  too  slow  a  measure  to  suit  the  impetuosity  of  the  French 
populace,  who  burst  through  all  restraint,  and,  confounding  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty,  rose  on  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and 
satiated  themselves  with  every  kind  of  cruelty.  The  govern- 
ment was  assumed  by  a  sort  of  parliament,  which  took  the  title 
of  the  National  Convention.  This  body  becoming  at  length 
intoxicated  with  the  almost  unlimited  power  which  it  possessed, 
began  to  thirst  after  foreign  conquest ;  it  openly  avowed  prin- 
ciples utterly  subversive   of  all   established  authorities;    it   pro- 
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mised  alliance  to  the  revolutionists  of  other  countries,  and  even 
announced  that  "  France  had  declared  war  against  all  the  world.'* 
One  of  its  acts  was  to  put  to  death  the  king,  who  after  a  mock 
trial  was  beheaded,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  was  guillotined, 
on  the  21st  of  January,  1793.  The  guillotine  was  a  machine 
for  beheading  which  was  brought  into  use  by  the  revolutionists. 
The  queen,  who  was  for  many  reasons  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
populace,  was  dragged  from  her  children,  and  confined  seven 
months  in  a  damp  cell,  with  only  straw  to  lie  on.  She  was  then 
tried  for  various  alleged  offences,  and  guillotined.  The  scaffold 
streamed  with  the  blood  of  all  those  who  were  suspected  of 
favouring  monarchy,  and  this  period  of  the  revolution  has  been 
aptly  termed  the  reign  of  terror. 

The  many  atrocious  and  sanguinary  proceedings  to  which  the 
fury  of  this  revolution  gave  birth,  and  more  particularly  the 
murder  of  the  king,  caused  a  general  consternation  amongst  all 
good  men  in  every  country  in  Europe.  Prussia  and  Austria  had 
already  taken  up  arms,  and  had  invaded  France  in  the  summer 
of  1792,  with  the  intention  of  restoring  the  king's  authority. 
The  duke  of  Brunswick  had  the  command  of  the  allied  army, 
and  gained  some  slight  successes  at  first ;  but  he  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  The  army  of  the  revolutionists  then  pressed 
its  advantage,  and  took  possession  of  almost  all  the  Austrian 
Netherlands. — Such  was  the  commencement  of  a  most  unparal- 
leled contest,  which,  with  little  intermission,  ravaged  Europe 
for  above  twenty  years,  and  was  attended  with  a  series  of  more 
signal  events  than  any  other,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

The  English  government  could  not  behold  this  ferment  on 
the  continent  without  much  alarm  and  perplexity.  It  was 
anxiously  desirous  to  avoid  a  rupture ;  but  at  length  thought 
it  necessary  to  oppose  a  serious  resistance  to  the  offensive  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention.  In  the  month  of  January,  1793, 
the  English  ministers  refused  to  acknowledge  the  French  am- 
bassador in  London  by  the  title  of  the  ambassador  of  the  French 
republic,  as  he  now  styled  himself;  and  on  the  1st  of  February 
the  Convention  declared  war.  About  the  same  time  a  French 
army  invaded  the  Dutch  territories;  and  the  duke  of  York,  the 
king  of  England's  second  son,  was  sent  from  England  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Dutch,  with  a  considerable  army  under  his 
command.     In  this  campaign  he  had  some  partial  success ;  but 
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iii  1794  he  was  compelled  to  retire.  He  effected,  with  much 
difficulty,  a  retreat  to  some  of  the  fortified  towns  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  following  winter. 

The  frost  of  this  year  was  very  intense,  and  permitted  the 
French  to  cross  the  Waal  on  the  ice.  It  also  gave  them  other 
unexpected  advantages,  which  they  followed  up  with  so  much 
zeal  and  ability,  that  they  were  enabled  to  take  possession  of 
Amsterdam  on  the  16th  of  January,  1795.  The  rest  of  Hol- 
land, and  the  other  provinces,  then  submitted,  and,  taking  the 
title  of  the  Batavian  republic,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
France.  Prussia  also  soon  afterwards  deserted  her  coalition 
with  Austria. — But,  while  the  French  arms  were  thus  success- 
ful by  land,  a  signal  victory  was  obtained  at  sea  by  Lord  Howe, 
who,  on  June  1,  1794,  defeated  the  French  fleet  off  Brest. 
Several  French  islands  in  the  West  Indies  were  also  taken. 

In  the  year  1795  the  internal  affairs  of  France  began  to  as- 
sume a  more  settled  appearance. — Robespierre,  Danton,  and 
other  sanguinary  monsters,  who  had  been  the  authors  of  the 
worst  excesses  of  the  revolution,  had  in  their  turns  fallen  sacri- 
fices to  popular  fury;  and  an  executive  directory  was  established, 
with  which  it  seemed  possible  to  treat  for  peace.  In  1796, 
Mr.  Wickham,  the  English  minister  in  Switzerland,  was  in- 
structed to  make  overtures  for  a  negotiation,  but  the  attempt 
was  fruitless.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  afterwards  sent  to  Paris, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  another  effort,  but  his  mission  proved 
equally  ineffectual.  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  particular- 
ize other  overtures  of  the  same  kind  which  were  made  after- 
wards in  the  following  years  of  the  war. 

The  campaign  of  1796  on  the  continent  Mas  extremely  ac- 
tive and  important.  The  French  generals,  Moreau  and  Jourdan, 
entered  Germany.  They  were  ultimately  repulsed  by  the  Arch- 
duke Charles.  The  retreat  which  Moreau  effected  is  much  cele- 
brated. On  the  side  of  Italy  the  command  of  the  French  army 
was  given  to  Buonaparte,  who  acquired  his  first  great  distinction 
in  this  campaign.  This  extraordinary  man  was  a  native  of 
Corsica,  and  had  been  educated  in  a  military  academy  at  Paris. 
He  entered  the  army  as  an  inferior  officer,  but  was  always  re- 
markable for  his  penetration  and  capacity. 

The  beginning  of  1797  held  out  a  gloomy  prospect  for  Eng- 
land. The  national  finances  appeared  unequal  to  cope  with  the 
expenses  of  a  lengthened  war.     Even    in   the   navy,  which   was 
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considered  the  best  bulwark  of  the  island,  an  alarming  mutiny 
broke  out.  The  sailors  on  board  Lord  Howe's  fleet  at  Ports- 
mouth peremptorily  refused  to  weigh  anchor  and  put  to  sea, 
unless  an  increase  of  pay,  and  some  other  indulgences,  were 
granted  to  them.  On  receiving  the  promise  that  these  demands 
should  be  acceded  to,  they  were  pacified,  and  returned  to  their 
duty.  Another  mutiny  broke  out  afterwards  at  the  Nore,  but 
this,  too,  was  at  length  happily  quelled.  The  ringleaders  were 
executed,  and  the  crews  of  the  several  ships  returned  to  their 
duty. 

During  this  year,  however,  two  great  naval  victories  were 
gained :  one  over  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  prevailed  on  to 
declare  war  against  England ;  the  other  over  the  Batavian  re- 
public, which,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  had  entered  into  alliance 
with  France.  The  first  of  these  actions  was  fought  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  on  the  14th  of  February.  The  Spanish  fleet,  amounting 
to  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  was  attempting  to  join  a  French 
armament,  but  was  attacked  and  completely  defeated  by  Sir 
John  Jervis,  afterwards  created  Earl  St.  Vincent.  The  battle 
with  the  Dutch  was  fought  on  the  11th  of  October.  Admiral 
Duncan,  who  commanded  the  English  fleet  on  this  occasion,  was 
also  raised  to  the  peerage. 

On  October  17th  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  France 
and  Austria  was  signed  at  Campo  Formio,  in  Italy ;  and  thus 
England  was  left  alone  in  the  great  contest  which  she  was  carry- 
ing on  against  her  powerful  enemy. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  January,  1798,  the  king  in- 
timated that  he  had  received  intelligence  of  a  design  enter- 
tained by  the  French  government  to  attempt  the  invasion  of 
England.  Whether  the  enemy  had  any  real  intention  of  carry- 
ing into  effect  so  daring  a  project  is  a  point  which,  perhaps, 
cannot  easily  be  ascertained.  It  is  certain  that  a  flotilla  was 
assembled  at  Boulogne,  and  equipped  for  the  conveyance  of 
troops.  But  whether  this  danger  was  real  or  only  imaginary,  it 
had  the  effect  of  uniting  men  of  all  parties  in  England  in  one 
common  bond  for  the  public  safety. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  a  serious  rebellion  broke  out 
in  Ireland,  which  raged  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and 
Wexford.  This  rebellion  was,  however,  soon  suppressed,  chiefly 
by  the  prudence  of  Marquess  Cornwallis,  who  on  this  occasion 
wa3  appointed  lord-lieutenant ;  and  a  body  of  about  one  thousand 
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French    troops,   who   disembarked    at    Killala   on    the   12th   of 
August,  surrendered  on  the  8th  of  September. 

In  the  mean  time  Buonaparte  had  sailed  from  Toulon  with  an 
armament  consisting  of  thirteen  slops  of  the  line,  six  frigates, 
and  transports  containing  an  army  of  30,000  men.  He  took 
Malta,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Egypt,  with  the  view  of  forming 
a  settlement  there,  which  might  afford  means  for  making  some 
future  attack,  by  way  either  of  the  Red  Sea  or  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  on  the  British  dominions  in  India.  He  was  pursued  to 
Egypt  by  Admiral  Nelson  ;  who,  on  his  arrival,  found  the 
French  fleet  at  anchor  in  Aboukir  Bay.  An  engagement  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  skill  and  valour  of  the  English  obtained  a 
signal  victory.  The  battle  lasted  through  the  night.  L'Orient, 
the  French  admiral's  ship,  a  vessel  of  120  guns,  was  blown  up 
at  midnight  with  a  terrible  explosion  ;  and  when  the  morning 
arrived,  only  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  remained  of 
the  whole  French  fleet.  All  the  rest  were  either  taken  or  de- 
stroyed. Admiral  Nelson  was  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  on  the  occasion  of  this  great  achieve- 
ment. 

The  war  on  the  continent  was  renewed  in  1799,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  an  English  army,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  was  disembarked  at  the  Heider  point 
in  Holland.  The  Duke  of  York  afterwards  took  the  command  ; 
but  the  enterprise  finally  miscarried,  and  the  troops  re-embarked, 
and  returned  to  England. 

The  French  government,  at  the  close  of  this  campaign,  un- 
derwent a  new  and  remarkable  change,  the  more  remarkable 
from  its  direct  connexion  with  the  extraordinary  fortunes  of 
Buonaparte.  That  general,  though  the  fleet  which  conveyed 
him  to  Egypt  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Lord  Nelson,  had 
conquered  Egypt,  and  had  invaded  Syria ;  but  found  his  ca- 
reer stopped  at  Acre  by  Ghezar,  the  Turkish  pasha,  assisted 
by  some  English  troops  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  in  the  defence  of  that  town.  Buo- 
naparte, thus  repulsed  from  Acre,  returned  to  Egypt,  and 
then  ventured  on  a  step,  the  singular  success  of  which  must 
always  be  ranked  among  the  most  extraordinary  parts  of  his 
history.  Having  received  intelligence  of  great  discontents  in 
France,  he  resolved  even  to  forsake  the  army  he  commanded, 
in  order  to  try  his   fortune  at  home  in  this  troubled  state  of 
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public  affairs.  He  escaped  from  Egypt  in  August,  1799;  and, 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  was  able  to  effect  a  disso- 
lution of  the  government.  The  directory  was  abolished,  and 
the  executive  administration  was  committed  to  three  consuls,  of 
whom  he  procured  himself  to  be  made  the  chief. 

In  the  year  1800  was  accomplished  a  legislative  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ,  nearly  on  the  same  principles  on 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  union  had  been  framed 
between  England  and  Scotland.  Twenty-eight  peers,  and  one 
hundred  commoners,  were  admitted  from  Ireland  into  the 
English  parliament ;  or  rather,  into  the  Parliament  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  title  which  was 
now  formally  adopted  as  the  proper  designation  of  the  British 
Isles. 

On  the  continent  the  events  of  the  campaign  of  1800  were 
most  unfavourable  to  the  Austrian  arms,  and  the  emperor  was 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  soon  afterwards  concluded  at 
Luneville.  The  emperor  of  Russia  also,  from  being  the  vehe- 
ment adversary,  became  one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  France, 
and  took  possession  of  the  British  shipping  in  his  ports.  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  either  by  force  or  persuasion,  seemed,  to  be  on 
the  point  of  joining  with  Russia  in  a  confederacy  against  the  ma- 
ritime power  of  England.  On  this  an  armament  under  Admiral 
Sir  Hyde  Parker,  but  of  which  Lord  Nelson  was  the  efficient 
commander,  was  despatched  against  Copenhagen  in  the  month  of 
March,  1801.  Lord  Nelson,  on  arriving  before  that  capital, 
instantly  made  the  attack.  After  an  exceedingly  severe  engage- 
ment, the  severest,  it  is  said,  which  was  fought  during  the  whole 
war,  several  Danish  ships  were  destroyed  or  captured,  and  the 
town  itself  was  thought  in  the  utmost  danger.  At  this  moment 
Lord  Nelson  offered  terms  of  an  armistice,  which  were  accepted 
by  the  prince  of  Denmark.  The  English  fleet  then  proceeded  to 
Carlscroon  ;  but  its  further  operations  in  the  Baltic  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  death  of  the  emperor  (Paul)  of  Russia.  His  son 
and  successor,  Alexander,  immediately  disclaimed  all  hostile  in- 
tentions, and  entered  into  an  amicable  convention  with  England. 

The  French  still  kept  possession  of  Egypt.  A  British  force, 
which  was  sent  to  drive  them  out  of  that  country,  about  this 
time  effected  its  purpose,  though  with  the  loss  of  its  brave  com- 
mander, Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in 
the  first  cn^a^ement. 
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While  these  events  were  taking  place  abroad,  the  public  at- 
tention was  excited  at  home  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  so  long  been  prime  minister. 
This  celebrated  statesman,  apprehending,  as  is  supposed,  that  his 
continuance  in  administration  might  prove  an  impediment  to  the 
restoration  of  peace,  resigned  his  place  in  the  administration  in 
the  commencement  of  1801.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of 
Portland  and  Mr.  Addington,  afterwards  created  Viscount  Sid- 
mouth.  These  ministers  opened  a  negotiation  with  France, 
which  was  at  length  concluded  by  a  definitive  treaty,  signed  at 
Amiens,  March  27,  1802. 

All  England  rang  with  joyful  acclamations  at  the  attainment 
of  this  long  wished-for  object.  But  the  public  joy  was  of  short 
continuance;  Buonaparte,  who  was  now  made  first  consul  for 
life,  and  was  completely  despotic  in  France,  showed  a  disposition 
so  evidently  unfriendly,  and  made  many  such  unreasonable  de- 
mands with  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace, 
that  a  new  war  became  unavoidable. 

Hostilities  were  renewed  in  1803.  Great  numbers  of  English, 
who  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  peace  to  visit  France,  for 
the  sake  of  business  or  pleasure,  were  by  order  of  Buonaparte  de- 
tained as  prisoners  of  war,  and  were  compelled  to  remain  many 
years  in  captivity. 

I  In  1 804  Buonaparte  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  France.     Pie 

had  now  acquired  an  unlimited  sway,  not  only  in  that  country, 
but  also  over  great  part  of  Europe.  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  crouched  before  him.  England  alone  stood  erect  and 
independent. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1805,  Lord  Nelson,  with  a  fleet 
of  27  ships  of  the  line,  encountered  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  amounting  to  33  sail,  off  Cape  Trafal- 
gar. It  was  the  practice  in  the  French  ships,  and,  I  believe, 
in  the  Spanish  also,  to  place  men  aloft  in  what  are  called  the 
tops,  whose  business  it  was  to  single  out  the  officers  in  the  Eng- 
lish ships.  To  this  practice  (which,  as  being  inhuman  and  dis- 
honourable, was  not  permitted  in  the  English  fleet)  their  gallant 
commander  fell,  on  this  occasion,  a  sacrifice.  He  receivea, 
during  the  action,  a  mortal  wound  by  a  ball  fired  from  the 
mizen-top  of  a  French  ship.  When  he  found  himself  wounded, 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  and  concealed  the  stars 
and  orders  that  decorated  the  breast  of  his  coat.     He  took  this 
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precaution  that  he  might  not  be  known,  fearing  lest  his  crew 
should  be  disheartened  by  knowing  that  their  admiral  had  fallen. 
He  was  carried  down  to  the  surgeon's  room,  where  he  lived  three 
hours,  long  enough  to  know  that  his  fleet  was  victorious. 
Twenty  of  the  enemy's  ships  had  struck.  His  last  orders,  given 
almost  with  his  dving  breath,  were  that  all  the  ships  should  be 
anchored.  These  orders,  however,  in  the  confusion  of  the  mo- 
ment, were  not  followed.  In  consequence  of  this  neglect  most 
of  the  prizes  were  wrecked  in  a  gale  which  sprung  up  in  the 
night.  Four  only  were  saved  and  brought  to  England.  By 
this  victory  the  navy  of  France  was  destroyed,  and  Britain 
established  more  completely  than  ever  her  decisive  superiority 
at  sea. 

In  the  same  year  hostilities  recommenced  on  the  continent. 
Russia  and  Austria  entered  into  a  new  alliance,  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  the  ambition  of  France ;  but  Buonaparte,  making  a 
rapid  march  into  Germany,  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful  force, 
took  uncontested  possession  of  Vienna,  and  afterwards  defeated 
the  combined  Russian  and  Austrian  army  in  a  bloody  battle  at 
Austerlitz.  The  emperor  of  Germany,  soon  after  this  defeat, 
consented  to  a  humiliating  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  signed  at 
Presburg  on  the  26th  of  December. 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  come  again  into  administration  in  the 
year  1804,  died  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1806,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded as  prime  minister  by  his  great  political  rival,  Mr.  Fox. 
But  the  new  administration  did  not  last  long.  Mr.  Fox  died  on 
the  13th  of  September;  and  on  thf  25th  of  March,  in  the  year 
following,  another  ministry  was  formed,  of  which  Mr.  Perceval 
was  usually  considered  the  head. 

In  1807  expeditions  were  sent  to  the  Dardanelles,  to  Egypt, 
and  against  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  river  Plate,  in  South 
America ;  but  none  of  them  were  attended  with  any  advantage. 
The  expedition  to  the  river  Plate  was  the  most  disastrous,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  failed  through  the  great  misconduct  of  General 
Whitelocke,  the  commander.  Another  expedition  was  despatched 
against  Copenhagen,  which  succeeded,  after  bombarding  the 
town,  in  gaining  possession  of  the  whole  Danish  fleet,  which  was 
safely  brought  to  England. 

This  attack  on  Denmark  was  much  resented  by  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  who,  a  ^e\v  months  before,  had  made  peace  with  France, 
and  now  recalled  his  ambassador  from  London. 
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In  1808  nearly  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  was  under  the 
control  of  Buonaparte.  Russia  was  alienated  from  England. 
The  emperor  of  Germany  had  been  compelled  to  surrender  a 
large  portion  of  his  territories.  Many  of  the  German  princes 
retained  their  dominions  only  as  tributaries  of  the  French  em- 
peror. The  king  of  Prussia  had  felt  his  power,  and  had-  seen 
him  make  a  triumphant  entry  into  Berlin.  He  reigned  over  all 
the  north  of  Italy.  He  drove  the  king  of  Naples  from  his 
throne,  on  which  he  placed  Murat,  one  of  his  own  generals.  He 
made  the  king  of  Spain  a  prisoner  in  France,  and  placed  his  bro- 
ther, Joseph  Buonaparte,  on  the  throne  of  Madrid.  Portugal 
was  also  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  this  great  conqueror, 
and  the  royal  family  of  that  country  had  emigrated  to  their 
South  American  territories.  Holland  was  erected  into  a  mo- 
narchy and  bestowed  on  Louis  Buonaparte.  The  papal  power 
was  also  overthrown,  and  the  pope  became  an  unwilling  resident 
in  France.  Louis  XVIII. ,  the  brother  of  the  late  king  of 
France,  who  (on  the  death  of  the  dauphin  in  prison  in  Paris, 
some  time  after  the  murder  of  his  unhappy  parents)  had  become 
the  representative  of  the  Bourbon  family,  had  at  this  time  but  little 
prospect  of  being  ever  restored  to  his  rank.  He  was  living  in 
great  retirement  in  England,  and  called  himself  the  Count  de 
Lille.  Thus  had  Buonaparte,  by  a  series  of  successes  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  the  world,  made  himself  the  despotic 
master  of  almost  all  Europe. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  Spanish  people,  exasperated  by 
the  cruelties  committed  by  the  French  in  Madrid,  roused  them- 
selves to  exertion,  declared  war  against  France,  and  sent  deputies 
to  England  to  implore  assistance.  An  expedition  of  about  ten 
thousand  men  was  sent  to  their  assistance,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  arrived  at  Corunna  on  the  20th  of 
July.  On  communicating  with  the  Spanish  leaders  in  that  dis- 
trict, it  was  thought  best  to  proceed  in  the  first  instance  to  Por- 
tugal, for  the  purpose  of  expelling  General  Junot,  who  had  the 
command  of  a  French  army  in  that  country,  and  was  in  pos- 
session of  Lisbon.  The  English  landed  in  Mondego  Bay,  and 
defeated  the  French  in  a  battle  at  Vimeiro,  which  was  fought 
on  the  21st  of  August ;  after  which  the  French  army  retired 
to  a  strong  position  near  Lisbon ;  and  a  convention,  much 
criticised  at  the  time,  was  subsequently  entered  into  at  Cintra  by 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  to  whom  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  sur- 
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rendered  the  command  of  the  English  army,  for  the  evacuation 
of  Portugal  by  the  French  troops. 

In  the  month  of  November  Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  arrived 
with  a  reinforcement  of  12,000  men,  led  the  British  army  into 
Spain.  The  history  of  his  short  but  eventful  campaign  will 
always  be  read  with  extreme  interest.  He  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  retreat ;  and  after  a  most  severe  and  calamitous  march, 
through  a  difficult  country,  and  in  most  inclement  weather,  he 
arrived  at  Corunna,  Jan.  16,  1809.  Soult,  the  French  general, 
hung  on  his  rear,  and  overtook  and  attacked  him  when  on  the 
point  of  embarking.  The  British,  though  suffering  under  extreme 
fatigue  and  anxiety,  fought  on  this  occasion  with  their  usual 
bravery,  and  beat  off  the  French,  though  with  great  loss.  Sir 
John  Moore  was  amongst  those  who  fell.  His  friends  were  able 
to  spare  a  few  moments,  amidst  the  confusion  of  the  night  suc- 
ceeding the  battle,  through  the  whole  of  which  the  troops  were 
embarking,  to  inter  the  body  of  their  lamented  commander  on  the 
ramparts  of  Corunna. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1809,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  having 
been  again  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  British  army  in 
the  Peninsula,  landed  with  reinforcements  in  Portugal.  He 
obliged  the  French  to  abandon  Oporto,  and  soon  afterwards 
entered  Spain :  but  he  was  eventually  compelled  to  withdraw 
into  Portugal. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  in  this  year,  Austria  had  again  declared 
war  against  France ;  but  Buonaparte,  with  his  usual  rapidity, 
appeared  before  Vienna  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  after  two  great 
battles,  the  battle  of  Asperne,  fought  May  21,  which  proved 
indecisive,  and  that  of  Wagram,  fought  on  the  5th  of  July,  in 
which  he  gained  a  decisive  victory,  compelled  the  emperor  to  sue 
once  more  for  peace. 

In  the  end  of  July,  an  expedition  from  England  was  sent  to 
Walcheren,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Chatham ;  but  the  un- 
heal thiness  of  the  climate,  and  other  causes,  combined  to  bring 
it  to  a  disastrous  termination. 

In  December,  Buonaparte  astonished  France  and  all  Europe 
by  one  of  his  most  extraordinary  acts,  that  of  divorcing  the 
empress  Josephine,  who  had  been  his  wife  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years,  and  who,  by  her  good  conduct,  had  made  herself  respected 
and  beloved  throughout  France,  and  to  whom  he  was  apparently 
greatly  attached.     His  ambition   now  made  him  aspire  to  an 
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alliance  by  marriage  with  the  royal  family  of  Austria,  and  in  the 
March  following  he  married  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa  ;  the 
emperor,  to  his  infinite  disgrace,  permitting  his  daughter  thus  to 
unite  herself  to  the  usurper. 

In  the  campaign   in  Portugal  of  the  year   1810,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  now  Lord  Wellington,  was  obliged  to  remain  on  tli 
defensive. 

In  the  month  of  November  the  public  was  grieved  and  agitated 
by  the  recurrence  of  that  afflicting  calamity  with  which  the  king 
had  been  visited  in  1788.  His  youngest  daughter,  Amelia,  a 
most  estimable  and  amiable  princess,  had  long  been  alarmingly 
ill,  and  died  November  2  in  this  year.  The  king,  who  was 
tenderly  attached  to  all  his  children,  was  perhaps  particularly 
so  to  this  his  youngest  child.  He  was  frequently  with  her 
during  her  last  illness,  and  employed  himself  in  administering 
religious  consolation  to  her  during  these  interviews.  But  these 
interviews,  though  dear  to  the  king  at  the  moment,  were  in  the 
end  too  much  for  the  shattered  state  of  his  nerves  and  spirits  to 
sustain.  He  had  long  laboured  under  a  defect  of  sight,  and  grief 
and  anxiety  now  increased  this  defect  into  total  blindness.  All 
these  afflictions  brought  on  a  return  of  his  former  complaint ; 
and,  immediately  after  his  daughter's  death,  he  sank  into  a  state 
of  incurable  insanity.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  appointed 
regent.  He  retained  the  same  ministers  whom  his  father  had 
placed  in  office,  and  no  material  change  was  made  in  the  system 
of  conducting  public  affairs. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1812,  Mr.  Perceval,  who  had  been  made 
prime  minister  on  the  breaking  up  of  Mr.  Fox's  administration, 
was  shot  as  he  was  entering  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons, 
by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bellingham,  who  appeared  to  have 
been  chiefly  actuated  by  motives  of  private  revenge  against  the 
ministry,  on  account  of  their  having  slighted  an  application 
which  he  had  made. 

In  this  year  the  United  States  of  America,  now  become  a 
powerful  state,  declared  war  against  England.  The  chief  events 
of  this  war  with  the  United  States  consisted  in  some  engage- 
ments between  single  ships,  and  in  various  operations  on  the 
frontier  of  Canada.  The  war  in  Europe  was  of  such  momentous 
importance,  that  this  rupture  with  America  appears  to  have  been 
but  little  thought  of  in  England  ;  though  it  is  particularly  to  be 
regretted   that  any  contest  should   have  arisen   with  a   country 
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which,  although  independent,  is  still  connected  with  us  by  the 
powerful  ties  of  language,  institutions,  and  interests. 

The  tide  of  success  on  the  continent  of  Europe  was  now 
beginning  to  turn.  Buonaparte,  on  arriving  at  the  pinnacle  of 
greatness,  alienated  all  his  allies,  and  ruled  arbitrarily  all  the 
nations  he  had  subdued.  He  at  length  pretended  to  give  law  to 
Russia.  June  24,  he  passed  the  Niemen  at  the  head  of  an  im- 
mense army,  and  entered  the  territories  of  that  extensive  empire. 
September  15,  after  sweeping  all  before  him,  he  entered  Moscow, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  up  his  winter-quarters  in  that  city ; 
but  the  town  had  already  been  set  on  fire  in  several  places,  by 
the  order,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  Russian  governor,  who  had 
abandoned  it,  and  who  took  this  terrible,  but  effectual  method  of 
depriving  the  invaders  of  the  shelter,  and  the  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  which  they  had  expected  to  find  there.  The  conflagration 
was  dreadful.  The  houses  being  chiefly  of  wood,  the  flames 
spread  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  two-thirds  of  the  city  were 
burnt  down. 

Buonaparte  was  now  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  His 
stores  were  exhausted,  his  supplies  were  intercepted  by  the 
Russian  armies  in  the  neighbourhood ;  his  soldiers  were  dis- 
pirited and  discontented,  and  enfeebled  by  the  fatigue  and  distress 
to  which  they  had  been  exposed.  A  retreat  was  all  that  re- 
mained to  him.  The  horrors  of  this  retreat,  or  rather  flight, 
are  past  my  powers  to  describe.  The  route  of  the  army  might, 
in  many  places,  be  traced  by  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who 
perished  from  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  of  the  400,000  men  who  had  composed  the  invading  army,  not 
more  than  50,000  recrossed  the  Russian  boundary  on  its  return. 
On  the  4th  of  December,  Buonaparte  himself  left  the  army,  and 
set  out  on  a  rapid  journey  to  Paris. 

These  reverses  of  the  French  army  in  Russia  roused  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  from  their  state  of  subjection  to  the  power  of 
Buonaparte.  Prussia  was  the  first  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  to 
join  the  advancing  arms  of  Russia  ;  Bernadotte,  the  crown  prince 
of  Sweden,  allied  himself  to  the  same  cause.  Austria  also  de- 
clared war  against  France ;  and  in  the  month  of  November,  in 
the  same  year,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  recalled  by  the  Dutch 
from  his  long  exile,  and  entered  the  Hague  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people.  Denmark  joined  the  allies  in  the  following 
January.     Several  great  battles   were  fought  in  this  campaign. 

Exa.  2  g 
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That  of  Leipzig,  on  the  18th  of  October,  was  completely  decisive 
against  the  French,  who  were  rapidly  driven  back  to  their  own 
country,  pursued  by  the  immense  armies  of  the  allies,  who  had 
now  no  fear  for  the  success  of  the  war,  and  were  eagerly  contem- 
plating the  invasion  of  France.  Early  in  the  winter  the  allies 
crossed  the  Rhine.  On  the  30th  of  March,  1814,  they  gained  a 
victory  before  Paris,  and  the  next  day  entered  that  city  in  triumph. 

While  I  have  been  hurrying  through  these  great  events  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  which  thus  terminated  in  the  capture  of 
Paris,  I  have,  perhaps,  been  too  long  silent  on  the  progress  of 
the  contest  in  Spain.  In  the  campaigns  of  the  years  1811  and 
1812  there  had  been  much  hard  fighting  in  that  country,  and  the 
English  gained  many  splendid  victories.  But  the  French  army 
was  so  superior  in  number,  that  Lord  Wellington,  after  having 
advanced  to  Madrid,  was  obliged,  in  November,  1812,  to  retreat 
to  the  Portuguese  frontier. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  1813,  his  success  was  com- 
plete. He  drove  the  French  entirely  out  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
on  the  7th  of  October  entered  France.  The  concluding  achieve- 
ments of  this  gallant  army,  in  the  spring  of  1814,  were — to  pass 
the  Adour,  a  hazardous  operation,  which- was  effected  with  the 
assistance  of  a  naval  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Penrose ;  to  enter  Bourdeaux,  which  had  declared  its  attach- 
ment to  the  Bourbon  cause,  while  the  great  contest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris  was  still  undecided,  and  where  the  British 
troops  were  welcomed  as  deliverers  from  a  situation  of  imminent 
jeopardy ;  and  finally,  the  defeat  of  Marshal  Soult  in  a  severe 
battle  at  Toulouse,  on  the  10th  of  April. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  the  French  senate  declared  that  Buona- 
parte had  forfeited  his  throne :  on  the  4th,  he  signed  an  act  of 
abdication  :  on  the  28th,  he  embarked  at  Frejus,  on  board  an 
English  frigate,  and  was  conveyed  to  Elba,  a  little  island  on  the 
coast  of  Italy,  which  was  assigned  to  him  by  the  allied  powers. 
The  empress,  Maria  Louisa,  and  her  infant  son,  to  whom  Buona- 
parte had  given  the  title  of  King  of  Rome,  had  previously  gone 
to  Vienna. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  a  decree  of  the  senate  had  been  passed 
for  the  recall  of  the  Bourbon  princes ;  and  Louis  XVIII.  made, 
on  the  3rd  of  May,  a  solemn  entry  into  Paris.  All  these  extra- 
ordinary events  passed  so  rapidly,  that  they  seemed  more  like  the 
winding  up  of  a  romance,  than  like  realities. 
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May  30th,  peace  was  concluded  between  the  allied  powers  and 
France.  The  limits  of  France  were  reduced  by  this  treaty  nearly 
to  those  which  she  had  possessed  in  1792.  Her  colonies,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  were  restored.  England  retained  Malta,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  small  island  of  Heligoland.  The 
adjustment  of  many  complicated  questions,  which  remained 
to  be  settled  between  the  continental  powers,  was  reserved  for 
a  congress  appointed  to  meet  at  Vienna. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king 
of  Prussia  paid  a  visit  to  England.  They  were  accompanied  by 
Blucher,  a  veteran  Prussian  general,  and  by  PlatorT,  hetman  of 
the  Cossacks,  men  who  had  borne  a  distinguished  part  in  the  late 
achievements  of  the  allied  army.  The  visit  of  these  illustrious 
strangers  was  celebrated  in  London,  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  with  extraordinary  rejoicing  and  festivity.  Peace  with 
America  was  soon  afterwards  restored. 

Early  in  1815,  a  general  alarm  was  spread  throughout  Europe 
by  the  escape  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba,  who  landed,  March  1,  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  joy  by 
the  soldiery.  Louis  XVIII.  fled  from  Paris  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  and  Buonaparte  entered  that 
capital  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  resumed  the  govern- 
ment without  opposition. 

His  first  attempt  was  to  conciliate  the  allies,  to  whom  he  pro- 
posed to  maintain  the  peace  on  the  terms  which  had  been  lately 
settled  with  Louis.  But  the  allies  unanimously  rejected  the  pro- 
position, and  began  immediately  to  put  their  armies  in  motion, 
with  the  resolution  of  once  more  displacing  this  unprincipled 
disturber  of  the  world. 

The  English  and  Prussians  were  first  in  motion.  To  prevent 
their  entrance  into  France,  Buonaparte,  at  the  head  of  150,000 
men,  marched  to  the  Netherlands  June  15th,  the  French  and 
Prussians  had  the  first  rencontre  at  Charleroi.  The  engagement 
was  renewed  on  the  16th ;  and  on  the  same  day  another  division 
of  the  French  army  had  a  severe  conflict  with  the  English  at 
Quatre  Bras.  On  the  17th,  the  British  army  retreated  to  an  ad- 
vantageous post  near  the  village  of  Waterloo.  Early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  Buonaparte  reconnoitred  them,  and  exclaimed 
with  great  satisfaction,  "  I  have  them  at  last,  these  English !" 

About  ten  o'clock  began  one  of  the  hardest-fought  battles  re~ 
corded  in  history.    Tt  raged  furiously  during  the.  whole  day.    At 
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about  seven  in  the  evening,  the  Prussian  army  under  Blccher, 
which  had  been  occupied  during-  the  whole  day  in  coining  up  to 
the  assistance  of  the  English,  made  its  appearance  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  French.  Buonaparte  then  brought  up  his  guards, 
the  flower  of  the  French  infantry,  in  the  hope  of  breaking  through 
the  centre  of  the  British  army;  but  the  English  guards,  not 
waiting  the  charge,  rushed  to  meet  them,  and  they  instantly  fled 
in  confusion.  The  duke  of  Wellington  immediately  led  on  the 
charge  of  the  whole  British  army,  and  the  enemy  gave  way  at  all 
points.  When  he  saw  his  guards  give  way,  Buonaparte  exclaimed, 
"  It  is  all  over :  we  must  save  ourselves  !"  And,  so  saying,  he 
quitted  the  field  of  battle  attended  by  five  or  six  officers,  and 
arrived  at  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  June.  Seeing  no 
prospect  of  being  able  to  retrieve  his  ruined  fortunes,  he  pro- 
ceeded, a  few  days  afterwards,  to  Rochefort,  with  the  intention  of 
making  his  escape  to  America.  He  actually  embarked  with  that 
intention  ;  but  the  Bellerophon,  an  English  man-of-war,  being 
in  sight,  from  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  escape,  he 
resolved  to  surrender  himself  to  the  English  captain.  The 
Bellerophon,  as  soon  as  he  came  on  board,  sailed  for  Torbay, 
where  he  continued  till  it  could  be  concerted  between  the  Eng- 
lish government  and  the  allies  what  would  be  the  best  and 
securest  place  of  confinement  for  so  important  a  prisoner.  The 
island  of  St.  Helena  was  at  last  determined  on  ;  and  in  this  island 
he  continued  a  prisoner  till  his  death,  which  took  place  May  o, 
1821.  We  are  told,  and  we  may  readily  believe,  thai  during 
this  whole  period  he  was  a  wretched  prey  to  discontent  and  cha- 
grin, the  natural  consequence,  and  no  less  just  punishment,  of  his 
restless  projects  and  unprincipled  ambition. 

The  victorious  English  and  Prussian  armies  advanced  rapidly 
after  the  battle  at  Waterloo,  and  invested  Paris  on  the  29th  and 
30th  of  June.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  city  capitulated.  The 
Austrians  and  Russians  had  now  crossed  the  Rhine.  On  the  8th, 
Louis  XVIII.  re-entered  his  capital ;  but  the  English  and  Prus- 
sians retained  military  possession  of  it  till  the  final  restoration  of 
peace.  The  terms  of  the  peace  were  settled  in  October.  Its 
chief  provision  was,  that  several  French  fortresses,  which  were 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands,  should  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  allies  for  five  years.  The  duke  of  Wellington  was 
made  generalissimo  of  the  army  appointed  to  occupy  these  for- 
tresses.    Thus   finally   terminated   that   long   contest  in  which 
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Europe  was  involved  by  the  French  revolution,  a  contest  which 
had  raged  with  unexampled  fury,  and  with  few  and  brief  inter- 
missions, for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years. 

Since  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1815,  few  events  have  arisen 
in  England  to  which  I  need  call  your  attention  in  this  epitome 
of  our  history.  Many  great  changes  have,  indeed,  since  that 
time  taken  place  in  the  price  of  several  kinds  of  commodities,  and 
in  the  wages  of  labour.  These  changes  have  unhappily  occa- 
sioned much  distress,  by  which  the  agriculture  and  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country  have,  since  the  peace,  been  in  their  turns 
affected.  Some  popular  tumults  also  have  at  times  been  excited 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  These  tumults,  I  am  willing 
to  think,  may  be  chiefly  attributable  to  the  distress  of  the  times ; 
and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  distress  itself  may  soon  be  re- 
moved by  the  restorative  influences  of  peace  and  industry. 

The  prince  of  Wales  had  married  in  1795  his  cousin,  the 
princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick.  They  had  an  only  daughter, 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  born  January  7,  1796,  who,  on  May  2, 
1816,  married  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.  To  the  un- 
speakable grief  of  the  whole  nation,  this  young  princess,  who 
was  of  an  engaging  appearance,  and  possessed  many  popular 
qualities,  died,  after  giving  birth  to  a  dead  son,  Nov.  7,  1817. 

In  1818  the  queen  died,  after  a  lingering  illness.  The  duke 
of  Kent,  the  king's  fourth  son,  died  January  23,  1820.  He  had 
married  the  sister  of  Prince  Leopold,  and  left  an  only  child,  the 
Princess  Alexandrina  Victoria  [our  present  queen],  then  not  a 
year  old. 

The  king's  mental  calamity  spared  him  the  knowledge  of 
these  afflictions  of  his  family,  and  the  time  drew  near  when  he 
was  to  be  united  in  the  grave  to  those  beloved  objects  from 
whom  in  life  he  had  been  so  long  separated.  He  died  January 
29,  1820,  in  the  82nd  year  of  his  age,  and  the  60th  of  his  reign ; 
during  the  last  nine  years  of  which  he  had  been  in  a  melancholy 
state  of  blindness,  deafness,  and  mental  incapacity.  He  married, 
September  8,  1761,  Sophia-Charlotte,  princess  of  Mecklenburgh- 
Strelitz,  and  had  nine  sons  and  six  daughters : — 

George,  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  born  August  12,  1762;  died  June  26,  1830. 

Frederick,  duke  of  York,  born  August  16,  1763;  died  Jan. 
5,  1827.  He  married  the  Princess  Frederica-Charlotte  of  Prus- 
sia, who  died  August  6,  1820,  having  had  no  children. 
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William  Henry,  duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  King  William 
IV.,  born  August  21,  1765  ;  married  July  11,  1818,  to  Adelaide, 
princess  of  Meiningen. 

Charlotte- Augusta,  born  September  29,    1766;  married  the 
duke  of  Wirtemberg,  May  1,  1797  ;  and  died  October  6,  1828. 
Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  born  November  2,  1767 ;  died  January 
23,  1820.     He  married  Victoria,  princess  dowager  of  Leiningen, 
sister  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  left  one  daughter, 
Alexandrina  Victoria,  our  present  queen,  born  May  24,  1819. 
Augusta-Sophia,  born  Nov.  8,  1768;  died  Sept.  22,  1840. 
Elizabeth,  born  May  22,  1770;  married,  April  7,  1818,  Philip. 
Augustus,  prince  of  Hesse-Homburg ;  died  1840. 

Ernest- Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland,  born  June  5,  1771. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother  William  IV.,  he  became  king  of 
Hanover;  he  married,  May  29,  1815,  the  princess  dowager  of 
Solms,  and  has  a  son,  George-Frederick,  born  May  27,  1819. 

Augustus-Frederick,  duke  of  Sussex,  born  January  27,  1773  ; 
died  April  21,  1843  ;  married,  in  1793,  Lady  Augusta  Murray, 
and  has  a  son,  born  in  January,  1794:  but  this  marriage,  being 
invalid  by  the  royal  marriage  act,  was  afterwards  declared  null 
and  void.  After  Lady  Augusta's  death  he  married  Lady  Cecilia 
Underwood,  who  has  since  been  created  Duchess  of  Inverness. 

Adolphus-Frederick,  duke  of  Cambridge,  born  February  24, 
1774;  married,  May  7,  1818,  Augusta- Wilhelmina,  niece  of 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  has  a  son,  George- William,  born 
March  26,  1819;  and  a  daughter,  Augusta,  born  July  19,  1822. 
Mary,  born  April  25,  1776 ;  married  her  cousin,  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  July  23,  1816. 

Sophia,  born  November  3,  1777. 
Octavius,  born  February  23,  1779,  died  May  3,  1783. 
Alfred,  born  September  22,  1780,  died  August  20,  1782. 
Amelia,  born  August  7,  1783,  died  October,  1810. 
The  king's  brother,  William-Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
died  August  25,  1805,  married,  September  6,  1766,  Maria  coun- 
tess dowager  of  Waldegrave,  by  whom  he  left  one  daughter  So- 
phia, born  May  29,  1773 ;  and  one  son,  William-Frederick,  the 
late  duke,  born  January  15,  1776,  who  married,  as  I  have  said, 
above,  the  Princess  Mary,  and  died  November  30,  1834. 

The  king's  other  brother,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  died  Sep- 
tember 18,  1790.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of 
Carhampton,  but  left  no  children. 
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CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Richard.  So  now,  I  suppose,  our  history  is  finished ;  but  I 
think,  mamma,  there  are  a  great  many  things  which  you  have 
left  out. 

Mrs.  Markham.  Had  I  recorded  every  memorable  circum- 
stance of  our  late  king's  long  and  eventful  reign,  I  should  have 
swelled  our  history  to  too  great  a  size. 

Richard.  But  you  should  not  have  left  out  the  bombardment 
of  Algiers,  when  all  the  Christian  slaves  were  set  free. 

Mrs.  M.     How  came  you  to  know  so  much  about  it  ? 

Richard.  Because  I  remember  very  well  when  my  cousin 
John  came  home  wounded  from  the  battle,  and  gave  us  the  whole 
account  of  it. 

Mary.  Do,  pray,  mamma,  tell  me  about  it,  because  you  know 
I  was  too  young,  when  my  cousin  John  was  here,  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  story  that  Richard  talks  of. 

Mrs.  M.  The  Algerines,  and  the  other  Barbary  states,  have 
for  many  centuries  been  accustomed  to  treat  as  slaves  all  the  un- 
happy persons  whom  they  take  prisoners.  After  the  conclusion 
of  peace  in  1814,  when  the  hostilities  which  had  so  long  raged 
in  Europe  no  longer  fettered  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, their  depredations  on  the  trading  vessels  of  some  of  the 
Italian  states  increased,  and  became  seriously  alarming.  They 
captured  the  vessels  and  made  slaves  of  the  crews.  In  the  spring 
of  1816,  Lord  Exmouth  was  sent  from  England  to  remonstrate 
with  the  dey  of  Algiers  on  these  depredations ;  and  the  dey  in 
consequence  released  some  Christian  slaves,  and  made  fair  pro- 
mises for  the  future.  Soon  after  this,  and,  as  it  is  said,  without 
the  permission  or  even  knowledge  of  the  dey,  a  body  of  Algerines 
attacked  some  Italians  who  were  engaged  in  fishing  for  pearls  at 
Bona.  When  this  news  reached  England,  the  people  were  much 
exasperated  at  the  apparent  want  of  faith  of  the  dey,  and  Lord 
Exmouth  was  again  sent  out,  with  orders  to  compel  the  Algerines 
to  keep  their  promises.  Lord  Exmouth's  first  act  was  to  send  a 
frigate,  the  Prometheus,  commanded  by  Captain  Dashwood,  to 
bring  away  the  English  consul  and  his  family  from  Algiers. 
The  dey,  aware  of  the  intention  of  the  English,  had  already  put 
the  consul  in  prison  ;  but  his  wife  and  daughter,  disguising  them- 
selves, contrived,  with  much  difficulty  and  hazard,  to  get  to  the 
English  frigate.    The  consul's  youngest  child,  a  little  infant,  was, 
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for  better  concealment,  put  in  a  basket,  which  one  of  the  English 
seamen  was  to  carry  on  board,  as  if  it  were  only  a  basket  of 
clothes ;  but  the  poor  little  baby  began  to  cry,  and  thus  betrayed 
itself  to  the  Moors,  who  seized  upon  it. 

Mary.     Oh,  the  poor  mother  !  what  did  she  do  ? 

Mrs.  M.  She  passed,  as  you  may  suppose,  some  wretched 
hours  in  terrible  uncertainty  for  the  fate  of  her  child ;  but  the 
dey  had  the  humanity  to  send  it  to  her  the  next  morning,  and 
thus  her  grief  was  changed  to  transport. 

Mary.     Well,  I  do  like  the  dey  for  that ! 

George.     But  what  was  Lord  Exmouth  doing  all  this  time  ? 

Mrs.  M.  On  the  27th  of  May,  1816,  he  came  in  sight  of 
Algiers,  with  a  large  armament,  and  sent  to  demand  of  the  dey 
to  set  all  his  Christian  slaves  at  liberty.  Receiving  no  answer, 
after  having  waited  some  hours,  he  began  to  fire  upon  the  town. 
There  is,  I  believe,  no  record  in  the  history  of  naval  warfare  of 
so  tremendous  a  firing  as  took  place  on  this  occasion.  The  dey's 
magazines,  arsenals,  and  shipping  were  destroyed  before  his  eyes, 
and  great  damage  done  to  the  town.  The  next  morning  the  dey 
sent  to  inform  Lord  Exmouth  that  he  would  agree  to  the  terms 
demanded ;  and  before  noon  most  of  the  Christian  slaves  were 
released,  and  the  English  fleet  in  a  few  days  sailed  from  Algiers. 

George.     But  did  the  Algerines  sit  quietly  to  be  fired  at  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No,  indeed,  they  did  not.  They  for  a  while  poured 
from  their  batteries  a  tremendous  fire  upon  our  ships.  Many  of 
their  guns  were  loaded,  perhaps  from  the  want  of  better  ammu- 
nition, with  broken  bits  of  iron  instead  of  ball ;  and  the  wounds 
which  this  broken  iron  inflicted  were  peculiarly  severe  and 
painful. 

George.  However,  the  thoughts  of  setting  so  many  slaves 
free  must  have  been  some  consolation  even  to  the  poor  fellows 
who  suffered  from  those  terrible  wounds. 

Mrs.  M.  We  may  also  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  a 
long  and  noble  struggle  was  carried  on,  during  this  reign,  for  the 
abolition  of  the  negro  slave-trade  between  Africa  and  the  West 
Indies.  In  this  great  struggle  Mr.  Wilberforce  took  the  lead  ; 
and  an  act  was  at  length  passed,  during  the  period  of  Mr.  Fox's 
administration,  to  suppress  the  trade.  It  was  thought  unad- 
visable,  or  rather,  the  strong  interests  opposed  to  this  measure 
would  not  consent,  to  give  their  freedom  at  the  same  time  to  the 
slaves  then  in  the  colonies,      [But  this  has  been  done  since. 
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as  you  will  be  told  hereafter,  in  the  account  of  the  reign  of 
William  IV.] 

Richard.  And  it  is  a  comfort  if  one  had  only  to  reflect  that 
no  more  poor  creatures  are  to  be  taken  away  from  their  homes 
and  friends,  and  stowed  like  lumber  in  the  holds  of  those  slave- 
ships,  of  which  you  once  showed  us  such  a  shocking-  picture,  and 
then  sold  like  sheep  in  the  market. 

Mary.  What  a  happy  man  Mr.  Wilberforce  must  have  been, 
whenever  he  thought  of  the  good  he  had  done  ? 

George.  But  as  the  English  were  always  such  great  people 
for  liberty,  I  ^vonder  they  should  any  of  them  have  made  any 
opposition  to  the  giving  freedom  to  the  poor  blacks. 

Mrs.  M.  It  does  indeed  seem  very  extraordinary  that  the 
whole  country  was  not  united  in  that  one  cause.  Most  people, 
however,  who  had  any  sense  of  moral  justice,  were  ardently  de- 
sirous of  its  success.  You  may,  perhaps,  remember  to  have 
heard  your  papa  speak  of  a  Mr.  Clarkson,  who  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  this  great  end,  with  a  zeal  and  intrepidity  of  which  there 
are  but  few  examples. 

Richard.  Was  there  not  another  very  good  man,  a  Mr. 
Howard,  who  used  to  go  about  visiting  prisons  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Mr.  Howard  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  state 
of  prisons  at  the  time  when,  on  being  made  sheriff  of  Bedford- 
shire, he  became  officially  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
prisons  and  prisoners  in  this  country.  Thinking  that  their  con- 
dition required  a  great  deal  of  amendment,  he  visited  most,  if  not 
all,  the  gaols  in  England,  that  he  might  take  the  best  measures 
for  improving  the  management  of  them.  He  afterwards  ex- 
tended his  researches  into  other  countries.  He  had  gone  through 
part  of  Russia,  and  was  proceeding  into  Turkey,  when  at  Cher- 
son  he  caught  a  malignant   fever,  and  died,  January  20,  1790. 

George.  Ah,  mamma,  the  more  I  think  about  it,  the  more 
I  find  out  that  you  have  cheated  us  very  much.  You  have  never 
told  us  one  word  about  Captain  Ross,  and  his  voyage  amongst 
the  ice. 

Mrs  M.  If  you  expect  me  to  give  you  an  account  of  every 
circumstance  that  occurred  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  I  must 
set  about  writing  another  volume :  for  I  have  said  nothing  of 
Captain  Cook  and  his  voyages  of  discovery ;  nor  of  Lord  Ma- 
cartney's embassy  to  China ;  nor  of  Lord  Amherst's  embassy 
there,  and  bis  shipwreck;  nor  of  the   jubilee  in    1809,  to  cele- 
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brate  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  king's  reign.  There  also  remains 
much  to  be  said  about  the  various  discoveries  and  improvements 
which  were  made  during  so  long  a  period  in  almost  every 
branch  of  art  and  science :  balloons,  steam-boats,  telegraphs, 
machines  for  spinning  and  weaving,  &c.  There  never  was  any 
former  period  in  which  human  talent  and  ingenuity  were  ex- 
ercised so  much  or  so  well. 

George.  Then  do,  dear  mamma,  write  another  volume,  and 
give  us  the  history  of  all  these  things. 

Mrs.  M.  No,  indeed,  my  dear,  I  must  refer  you  to  some  of 
the  books  which  give  particular  accounts  of  them — accounts 
which  you  will  find  infinitely  more  instructive  than  my  abridged 
relations  of  them  could  be. 

Mary.  But  I  hope  you  will  tell  us  something  more  of  that 
good  old  king  who  was  so  fond  of  his  children  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  more  of  him ;  but  as 
it  grows  late,  I  must  not  expatiate  on  his  virtues  as  I  should  like 
to  do.  One  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  his  character  was  his 
personal  courage. 

George.     I  did  not  know  that  he  had  ever  been  in  a  battle  ! 

Mrs.  M.  There  are  many  other  ways  of  showing  courage 
besides  fighting.  The  life  of  George  III.  was  often  attempted, 
but  he  never  could  be  persuaded  to  take  any  precautions  against 
danger,  always  saying  that  no  precautions  he  might  take  could 
secure  him  from  the  attempts  of  a  determined  assassin,  and  that 
he  would  not  give  up  his  custom  of  mixing  fearlessly,  and  with- 
out attendants,  amongst  all  ranks  of  people.  His  courage  was 
derived  from  the  highest  source,  for  it  arose  from  his  entire 
reliance  on  the  Almighty.  Once  when  a  shot  was  fired  into  his 
carriage,  and  his  attendants  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  agita- 
tion, the  king  was  the  most  tranquil  person  of  the  party,  and  said 
to  them,  "  One  is  supposing  that,  and  another  is  proposing  this, 
forgetting  that  there  is  One  above  everything  and  on  whom 
alone  we  depend,  who  disposes  of  all  things."  The  king  not 
only  set  the  example  of  regular  attendance  at  church,  but  was 
also  very  exact  in  his  private  devotions.  He  was  a  sincere  and 
humble  Christian.  In  the  Prayer-book  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  use  in  private,  he  had  scratched  out  the  words  "  sove- 
reign lord  "  before  his  own  name,  and  wrote  instead,  "  thy  ser- 
vant ;"  and  in  another  place  he  had  put  the  word  "  sinner." 
Some  person,  observing  that  the  duke  of  Kent's  Bible  had  many 
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passages  marked,  observed  to  him  that  he  was  a  very  attentive 
reader  of  the  Scriptures :  to  which  the  duke  replied,  "  What 
would  you  say  if  you  saw  my  father's  Bible  ?  " 

Richard.     Pray,  did  you  ever  see  George  III.  ? 

Mrs.  31.  Yes,  I  have  seen  him.  The  last  time  I  saw  him 
was  not  long  before  the  Princess  Amelia's  death.  He  had  at- 
tended divine  service  at  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor,  and 
was  returning  to  the  castle.  He  was  then  nearly  if  not  quite 
blind,  but  still  did  not  like  the  dependent  feeling  of  being  led 
about,  and  he  carried  a  stick,  with  which  he  struck  the  pavement 
before  him  as  he  walked.  He  leaned  on  the  Princess  Elizabeth's 
arm  ;  and  I  recollect  that  when  he  came  to  some  steps  which  he 
had  to  descend,  and  in  descending  which  he  did  not  like  to  be 
assisted,  the  duke  of  York  walked  backwards  before  him,  with 
his  arms  extended,  ready  to  catch  him  if  he  should  fall.  The 
sight  of  our  blind  and  aged  monarch  thus  attended  was  a  very 
affecting  spectacle. 

George.     Did  he  look  very  old  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No,  indeed :  considering  he  was  then  seventy-two 
years  old,  he  was  a  wonderfully  well-looking  man  :  he  was  up- 
right, and  walked  with  a  firm  step.  His  heart  being  then  heavy 
with  grief,  his  countenance  had  lost  that  bland  and  cheerful  ex- 
pression with  which  it  had  formerly  glowed  :  in  other  respects 
he  looked  well. 

Richard.  Had  he  any  returns  of  sense  during  those  nine  last 
dismal  years  of  his  life  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  had  a  few  lucid  intervals.  During  one  of  these 
he  heard  a  passing-bell  toll,  and  asked  who  it  was  for.  On  be- 
ing told  it  was  for  a  tradesman's  wife  in  Windsor,  he  said,  "  I 
remember  her  well :  she  was  a  good  woman,  and  brought  up  her 
family  in  the  fear  of  God.  She  is  gone  to  heaven ;  I  hope  I 
shall  soon  follow  her." 

George.  If  the  poor  king  heard  the  bell  toll,  I  don't  think 
he  could  have  been  entirely  deaf. 

Mrs.  M.  Of  deafness  there  are  very  many  degrees,  so  that  I 
see  no  reason  to  discredit  the  story.  Little  is  known,  however,  of 
the  later  years  of  his  life  ;  for  the  queen,  with  true  feeling  and 
delicacy,  could  not  bear  that  his  calamities  should  be  exposed  to 
the  public  gaze,  and  by  her  particular  desire  he  was  only  seen  by 
his  physicians  and  necessary  attendants.  Everything  that  could  be 
thought  of  was  done  to  make  his  situation  comfortable.     He  in- 
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habited  a  long  range  of  apartments  on  the  north  terrace  of  Wind- 
sor Castle,  and  we  are  told  that  he  passsed  his  time  chiefly  in 
roving  from  room  to  room.  In  these  apartments  were  placed 
several  harpsichords  and  pianofortes,  and  he  would  occasionally 
play  a  few  bars  of  Handel's  music  on  them  as  he  passed.  Some- 
times he  would  hold  long  dialogues  with  imaginary  persons ;  and 
the  recollection  of  past  circumstances  which  he  displayed  in 
these  dialogues  was  surprising.  At  other  times  he  would  sup- 
pose himself  to  be  dead,  and  to  be  conversing  with  angels,  and 
would  talk  of  what  he  imagined  the  queen  and  his  children  were 
doing  in  this  world.  His  piety  was  continually  gleaming  through 
all  his  wanderings,  and  he  would  often  pray  with  a  fervour  of 
devotion  at  once  edifying  and  affecting  to  those  who  overheard 
him. 

Mary.  Then  I  hope  his  time  did  not  pass  away  very  un- 
happily ! 

Mrs.  M.  I  trust  not :  he  continued  in  some  degree  his  active 
habits  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death ;  and  notwithstanding 
his  want  of  sight,  he  constantly  dressed  himself  without  assistance. 
At  last  the  powers  of  life  seemed  quite  worn  out,  and  he  died 
without  any  apparent  suffering. 

George.  Was  not  his  reign  longer  than  that  of  any  other  king 
of  England  ? 

Mrs.  M.  It  was  so  :  it  was  longer  than  Henry  the  Third's. 
George  III.  also  not  only  reigned  the  longest,  but  also  lived  to 
a  greater  age  than  any  other  of  our  monarchs. 

George.  Well,  I  will  hope  that  this  poor  old  king  was  a 
happy  man  after  all ! 

Mrs.  31.  I  hope  so  too  ;  and  I  trust  he  was  so.  Nor  do  I 
think  it  possible  that  a  man  of  a  naturally  cheerful  disposition, 
and  an  habitual  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  God,  can  possibly  be 
unhappy  on  the  whole,  even  though  his  station  be  encompassed 
with  all  the  harassing  vexations  to  which  a  king  must  necessarily 
be  subject.  May  we  not  hope  also  that  this  splendid  example  of 
a  man  who,  amid  all  the  distractions  of  royalty,  kept  his  heart 
always  fixed  on  that  great  Being  who  values  none  for  his  rank, 
and  despises  none  for  his  insignificance,  will  prove  a  lasting  be- 
nefit to  us  all  ? 


A.D.  1820. 
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Years  after  Christ,  1820—1830. 


Suspension  Bridge  over  the  Tees,  1741. 

After  an  interval  of  many  years  since  the  publication  of  my 
little  History  of  England,  I  am  desired  to  take  up  my  pen  to 
give  some  account  of  the  two  last  reigns.  It  is  difficult  to  join 
a  broken  thread,  and  to  resume  a  long-discontinued  train  of 
thought ;  but  in  the  hope  that  my  young  readers  may  be  willing 
to  receive  me  as  an  old  acquaintance,  I  will  endeavour  to  over- 
come this  difficulty. 

George  IV.  was,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  fifty-eight  years 
old,  and  his  talents  and  character  had  been  sufficiently  shown  to 
the  world  during  the  preceding  ten  years  of  his  regency.  His 
constitutional  disposition  seems  to  have  been  good.  Nature  had 
given  him  warm  feelings,  more  than  ordinary  abilities,  and  not  a 
bad  heart.  He  often,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  performed  kind 
actions ;  but  he  also  allowed  himself  to  be  easily  offended,  and, 
when  he  was  offended,  he  seldom  forgave.  His  mind  was  culti- 
vated ;  his  manners  graceful  and  dignified  ;  and  he  could  as- 
sume, when   he  chose,  an  urbanity  quite  irresistible.     He  was 
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very  fair,  and  in  his  youth  had  a  fine  face  and  person.     Personal 
vanity  was  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  his  old  age. 

The  king,  his  father,  had  often  felt  and  lamented  the  disad- 
vantages of  his  own  limited  education,  and  was  anxious  that  his 
son  should  have  nothing  to  regret  on  that  score.  Dr.  Markham, 
the  late  archbishop  of  York,  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  afterwards  dean 
of  Christchurch,  and  Dr.  Hurd,  bishop  of  Worcester,  were  his 
chief  preceptors.  It  has  been  said  that  the  two  former,  in  their 
great  zeal  to  fulfil  the  important  duty  committed  to  them,  did 
not  sufficiently  study  the  temper  and  character  of  their  royal 
pupil,  nor  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
and  that  they  subjected  him  to  too  great  a  degree  of  restraint. 
On  being  emancipated  from  his  pupilage,  he  surrounded  himself 
with  gay  and  unprincipled  companions,  and  launched  into  an 
excess  of  folly  and  extravagance.  It  was  said,  by  way  of  apo- 
logy, that  the  young  prince  had  chosen  Henry  V.  for  his  model, 
and  that  he  meant  only  to  divert  himself  awhile  with  his 
Nyms  and  Bardolphs ;  and  that,  when  the  time  should  come  for 
assuming  a  more  elevated  character,  he,  too,  would  cast  away 
his  follies,  and  rise  superior  to  his  former  self.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, this  time  was  so  long  in  coming,  that  he  at  last  became 
confirmed  in  frivolity  and  dissipation,  setting  at  nought  good 
precepts,  good  example,  and  even  good  report.  He  is  said  to 
have  declared  to  a  friend,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  that  he 
found  too  late  that  he  had  made  a  fatal  mistake ;  and  that 
were  his  life  to  come  over  again,  he  would  be  a  man  of  business, 
instead  of  aiming  to  be  a  man  of  pleasure.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that,  if  he  had  made  his  duty  his  first  business, 
he  would  have  been  not  only  a  better,  but  also  a  happier  man. 

When  the  prince  was  about  twenty-two,  he  became  attached 
to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  a  lady  some  years  older  than  himself,  but  of 
great  beauty  and  agreeableness.  She  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  had  been  twice  married,  but  was  now  a  widow.  It  was 
strongly  rumoured  at  the  time  that  the  prince  privately  married 
her,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
that  he  really  did  so  is  now  ascertained.  The  report  of  this 
marriage  caused  great  agitation  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
became  a  matter  of  parliamentary  discussion  in  the  year  1787. 
Mr.  Fox,  then  one  of  the  prince's  most  confidential  associates, 
and  speaking  with  his  express  authority,  denied  the  marriage  in 
the  most  unequivocal  terms,  calling  the  rumour  of  it  "a  mon- 
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strous  calumny."  The  common  surmise  that  the  ceremony  had 
taken  place,  was  by  no  means  removed  by  this  contradiction. 
But,  at  all  events,  the  marriage  was  invalid  in  law. 

At  this  time  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  the  personal 
expenses  of  the  prince  were  enormous.  His  debts  amounted, 
in  1794,  to  little  less  than  700,000/.  This  thoughtless  extrava- 
gance brought  upon  him,  In  spite  of  his  otherwise  popular  qua- 
lities, the  contempt  of  the  public,  and  the  serious  displeasure  of 
his  father,  who,  however,  in  the  hope  that  his  character  would 
be  benefited  by  his  forming  new  ties,  promised  him  that  his 
debts  should  be  paid  if  he  would  marry.  The  prince  reluc- 
tantly consented,  and  in  1795  married  his  cousin,  the  Princess 
Caroline  of  Brunswick.  This  marriage,  as  might  have  been 
expected  under  such  circumstances,  was  not  a  happy  one ;  and, 
after  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  a  separation  took 
place.  The  princess  of  Wales  resided  for  some  time  at  Black- 
heath,  and  led  a  secluded  life,  almost  wholly  shut  out  from  the 
court  by  the  personal  dislike  of  the  queen.  The  king,  never- 
theless, continued  to  show  her  unvaried  kindness,  until,  by  his 
great  calamity,  the  princess  lost  in  him  her  be..<t  and  almost 
only  friend.  In  1814  she  left  England,  and,  at  the  time  of  her 
husband's  accession  to  the  throne,  was  living  in  Italy.  From 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  and,  indeed,  for  some  time  previously, 
the  prince  of  Wales  withdrew  himself  almost  wholly  from 
public  affairs,  until  they  were  forced  on  him  by  his  becoming 
regent  in  1810.  Some  account  of  the  regency  is  given  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III. ;  but  it  may  be  well  to 
notice  here  some  circumstances,  which,  in  my  haste  to  wind  up 
the  history  of  that  reign,  I  may  have  too  briefly  passed  over. 

The  great  victory  at  Waterloo,  in  June,  1815,  had  liberated 
England  from  the  fear  of  a  foreign  enemy,  and  the  nation  was 
for  a  time  in  a  delirium  of  triumph.  But  when  the  exultation 
of  success  was  abated,  the  pressure  of  the  late  long  and  ex- 
pensive war  began  to  be  felt,  and  popular  discontents  appeared 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  spring  of  1816  these 
discontents  assumed  a  formidable  aspect,  and  riots  broke  out  in 
seveial  places.  In  London  itself  a  plot  was  formed  to  surprise 
the  military,  by  a  sudden  rising  in  the  night ;  to  take  possession 
of  the  barracks,  the  Tower,  and  the  Bank ;  and  to  set  fire  to  the 
town.  A  meeting  of  the  populace,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  in 
Spa-fields,  showed  a  disposition  to  proceed  to  open  violence ; 
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but  the  meeting-  was  dispersed,  and  some  of  the  most  active  of 
the  ringleaders  were  taken  up.  At  Manchester,  on  the  day  after 
the  meeting,  the  London  road  was  crowded  with  persons  who 
had  been  in  secret  communication  with  the  disaffected  in  the 
metropolis,  and  who  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  mail,  in 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  it  would  bring  the  news  that  the 
town  was  in  flames,  and  the  government  overturned.  In  this 
state  and  temper  of  the  times,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
pended, many  persons  taken  up  and  imprisoned  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  two  or  three  were  tried  and  executed. 

In  1817  a  new  silver  coinage  was  issued,  in  which  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  coin  was  somewhat  lessened,  for  the  sake  of  guarding 
against  all  temptation  to  melt  it  down  for  its  value  as  metal.  A 
gold  coinage  was  also  issued,  and  most  of  the  guineas  were  melted 
down,  and  re-issued  in  the  form  of  the  sovereigns  and  half-sove- 
reigns now  in  circulation. 

In  1819  the  spirit  of  disaffection,  which  had  been  stifled,  but 
not  subdued,  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  again  began  to  show 
itself.  Numerous  meetings  of  a  most  intemperate  character 
were  held  at  Leeds  and  at  Glasgow ;  and  on  the  16th  of  August 
a  mob  collected  at  Manchester  of  not  less  than  80,000  persons 
of  both  sexes.  The  yeomanry  cavalry  were  called  in,  and  dis- 
persed the  assemblage,  but  not  without  four  persons  being  killed 
and  forty-four  wTounded.  The  magistrates  v/ere  exceedingly 
blamed  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  military  before  any  actual 
violation  of  the  peace  had  occurred.  The  tendency  to  riots  was, 
however,  quelled  for  the  time,  In  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  a  man  of  broken  fortunes,  of  the  name  of  Thistlewood,  who 
had  been  a  party  in  the  disturbance  at  Spa-fields,  found  persons 
to  join  with  him  in  a  desperate  scheme  to  destroy  all  the  cabinet 
ministers  while  at  dinner.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and  the 
conspirators  were  apprehended  in  a  stable  in  Cato-street,  an 
obscure  place  near  the  Edgeware-roacl,  where  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  hold  their  secret  meetings.  Thistlewood  and  four  of 
his  associates  were  hanged  and  afterwards  beheaded. 

The  two  questions  which  at  the  period  of  the  king's  accession 
were  looked  to  with  most  eagerness  by  the  public  eye,  were, 
first,  the  question  whether  he  would  now  call  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs  any  of  the  opposition,  or  Whig,  party  in 
politics ;  and  secondly,  what  his  conduct  would  be  towards  the 
queen.     With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  I  ought,  per- 
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haps,  to  have  told  you  before,  that  in  early  life  he  had  connected 
himself  intimately  with  the  Opposition,  and  that  almost  all  his 
personal  friends  were  of  that  party.  When  he  became  regent, 
it  was  expected  by  many  that  he  would  have  placed  that  party 
in  power ;  and  it  was  still  thought  probable  that,  though  he 
might  have  been  prevented  by  filial  respect  from  displacing, 
during  his  father's  life,  the  old  servants  of  the  crown,  yet  he 
would  now  revert  to  his  own  principles  or  predilections.  All 
those,  however,  who  looked  or  wished  for  his  so  doing  were  now 
disappointed :  no  ministerial  changes  took  place. 

The  affair  of  the  queen  was  not  either  so  soon  or  so  easily 
settled.  This  unfortunate  princess,  when  the  news  of  the  death 
of  George  III.  reached  her,  immediately  resolved  to  return  to 
England,  and  assert  the  rights  of  her  station.  The  king,  whose 
dislike  to  her,  instead  of  being  softened  by  time  and  absence, 
was  only  increased,  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevail  on  her  to 
remain  abroad,  and  offered  her  an  increase  of  income,  provided 
she  would  not  return,  nor  assume  the  title  of  queen.  This  offer 
she  indignantly  rejected.  She  landed  at  Dover,  June  5,  1820. 
She  was  met  on  her  landing  by  multitudes  dressed  in  their  holi- 
day clothes,  who  all  seemed  determined,  partly  out  of  sympathy 
for  her,  and  partly,  it  may  be,  in  order  to  show  dislike  to  the 
king,  to  make  up,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  for  the  slights 
put  on  her ;  the  king  not  only  refusing  to  receive  her  as  queen, 
but  having  even  ordered  that  her  name  should  be  omitted  in  the 
Liturgy.  At  every  place  to  which  she  came  in  her  progress  to 
London,  the  inhabitants  poured  out  to  meet  her.  As  she  ap- 
proached the  city,  the  crowd  became  altogether  immense,  and 
escorted  her  in  procession  to  the  house  of  Alderman  Wood,  in 
South  Audley -street,  where,  Buckingham  Palace  having  been 
refused  her,  she  for  the  time  took  up  her  abode. 

Thus  far  the  popular  feeling  was,  on  the  whole,  praiseworthy. 
The  multitude  saw  in  the  queen  not  only  a  princess  unjustly 
deprived  of  the  rightful  privileges  of  her  rank,  but  also  a  woman 
unfairly  cast  off  by  her  husband,  and  whom  that  husband  had 
shown,  on  many  occasions,  a  desire  to  stigmatize,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  pretext  for  disencumbering  himself  of  her.  They 
failed  to  see,  however,  or,  at  least,  would  not  suffer  themselves 
to  believe,  that  she  had,  in  a  great  degree,  brought  this  treat- 
ment on  herself.  Even  in  the  commencement  of  her  married  life 
she  had  used  no  gentle  means,  none  of  those  soft  words  that  turn 
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away  anger,  to  win  the  prince's  affections.  To  resent  her  in- 
juries, and  to  vindicate  her  rights,  had  been  the  constant  tenor 
of  all  her  subsequent  communications  with  him.  Her  provoca- 
tions had,  undoubtedly,  been  great,  but  her  conduct  under  them 
had  been  violent  and  unconciliating.  Latterly,  also,  she  had 
allowed  herself  a  freedom  of  manners,  which,  if  it  stopped  short 
of  offences  cognizable  even  by  law,  was,  at  least,  inconsistent 
with  feminine  propriety.  Still,  though  she  had  her  faults,  and 
those  great  ones,  she  had  also  her  good  qualities,  and  sucli  as 
were  of  a  sort  to  win  popularity.  She  was  generous,  and  not  ex- 
travagant. Of  £50,000  a-year  offered  her  on  leaving  England 
in  1814,  she  accepted  only  £35,000.  She  had  great  goodnature  : 
and  was  extremely  affable  and  open,  and  altogether  devoid  of 
pride  and  stateliness.  At  this  time,  therefore,  she  naturally 
became  a  very  general  object  of  interest  and  commiseration,  and 
not  only  to  the  populace,  but  also  to  many  very  wise  and  good 
people  in  the  higher  ranks,  who  took  her  part  from  motives  of 
real  feeling  and  sympathy.  Meanwhile  the  more  discriminating 
could  not  conceal  from  themselves  that  her  absence  of  stateliness 
often  bordered  on  vulgarity,  and  wished  that  she  could  have 
shown  a  little  more  of  the  princess. 

The  manner  in  which  the  queen  was  thus  received  by  the 
people  only  tended  to  increase  the  king's  antipathy.  He  caught 
eagerly  at  various  rumours  which  had  been  spread  of  her  ill 
conduct  while  abroad.  On  July  5,  1821,  Lord  Liverpool  brought 
a  bill  into  parliament,  to  deprive  her  of  the  rights  and  title  of 
queen,  and  to  dissolve  the  marriage  between  her  and  the  king. 
Witnesses  were  brought  from  Italy,  both  for  her  and  against  her ; 
private  investigations  and  public  examinations  took  place ;  the 
whole  nation  looked  on  eagerly,  and  every  passion,  good  and 
bad,  seemed  to  be  stirred  up  in  every  breast.  But  although 
many  charges  against  the  queen  were  brought  forward,  and  the 
impression  that  remains  as  to  her  real  conduct  is,  I  suppose, 
very  unfavourable  to  her,  nothing  was  proved,  and  the  bill  was  at 
length  abandoned. 

From  this  great  vexation  the  king,  who  had  a  characteristic 
fondness  for  display,  tried  for  a  time  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the 
coining  splendour  of  his  coronation,  which  he  was  about  to  ce- 
lebrate on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnificence.  The  19th  of 
July,  1821,  was  fixed  for  the  ceremony.  Unluckily,  the  queen 
demanded  to  be  crowned  at  the  same  time.     This  the  king  abso- 
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lutely  refused,  and  refused  also  her  demand  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion.     She,  indignant  at  this  prohibition,  declared  that  she 
would  attend  in  spite  of  it.     It  was  generally  supposed  that  this 
declaration  was  only  a  threat,  and  that  she  would  feel  what  was 
due  to  her  own  dignity,  and  not  expose  herself,  by  forcing  herself 
into  the  king's  presence  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  place. 
Yet  this  was,  nevertheless,  her  real  determination ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  coronation  she  went  to  the  abbey  at  a  very  early 
hour,  attended  by  Lord  and  Lady  Hood,  and  Lady  Anne  Ha- 
milton, who  were  of  her  household,  and  demanded  to  enter.    She 
tried  at  the  several  entrances,  but  was  refused  admittance  at  all, 
and  was  obliged  to  retire.     The  mob  in  her  train  uttered  loud 
shouts  and  discordant  cries,  which  were  heard  within  the  abbey, 
and  caused  an  alarm  lest  the  ceremony  should  be  interrupted  by 
some  popular  outrage ;  but  the  populace  contented  themselves 
with  breaking  some  of  the  ministers'  windows,  and  the  coronation 
went  on  without  interruption.     Nothing  could  exceed  the  gor- 
geous splendour  of  the  scene,  and  the  completeness  of  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  festivity.    One  sad  heart,  however,  was  on  this 
day  stricken  even  to  death,  and  consumed  by  bitter  and  angry 
feelings.     The  queen's  spirit  sunk  under  this  last  mortification  ; 
her  health  declined,  and  on  the  7th  of  August  she  died  at  Branden- 
burgh  House,  in  Hammersmith,  in  the  54th  year  of  her  age.    By 
her  will,  made  a  few  days  before  her  death,  she  ordered  that  her 
body  should  be  taken  to  Brunswick  for  interment,  and  that  the 
inscription   on  her  coffin  should  be — "  Here  lies  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  the  injured  queen  of  England." 

On  the  14th  of  August  the  corpse  was  removed  to  be  embarked 
at  Harwich.  An  immense  mob  met  the  funeral  procession  near 
Kensington  church,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  from  taking  a 
circuit,  as  had  been  intended,  round  London,  and  to  force  it  to 
pass  through  the  City.  The  pavement  was  torn  up,  and  trees 
thrown  across  the  road,  and  finally  the  procession  was  obliged  to 
alter  its  course,  and  to  go  through  Hyde  Park.  At  Cumber- 
land-gate it  attempted  to  take  the  Edgeware-road.  Here  the 
mob  became  extremely  violent,  and  a  conflict  took  place  in  which 
two  persons  were  killed.  The  funeral  was  then  suffered  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  Edge  ware  to  the  New  road,  and  as  far  as  the  top  of 
Tottenham-court-yard  ;  but  there  it  encountered  a  still  moro 
numerous  and  determined  mob  than  before,  which  finally  sur- 
mounted all  opposition,  and  compelled  it  to  take  the  route  of  St. 
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Giles's,  Drury-lane,  and  "Whitechapel.  Thus  was  the  most  solemn 
of  spectacles  turned  into  a  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  even  death  could  not  give  peace  to  the  unconscious 
remains  of  this  unfortunate  woman. 

The  king,  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  the  queen,  had  set 
out  on  a  visit  to  Ireland ;  and  the  intelligence  of  the  event 
reached  him  at  Holyhead,  where  his  yacht,  in  which  he  had 
come  round  from  Portsmouth,  was  detained  for  several  days 
by  contrary  winds.  He  landed  at  Howth  August  12,  and  on 
the  17th  made  his  public  entrance  into  Dublin,  where  he  was 
received  with  a  glow  of  joy  and  loyalty  quite  characteristic 
of  the  lively  natives  of  our  sister  island.  After  spending  a 
month  in  Ireland,  he  returned  to  England,  September  13;  and 
on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  he  embarked  at  Ramsgate  to  visit 
his  German  dominions.  He  spent  ten  days  in  Hanover,  where 
he  was  again  crowned,  amidst  public  rejoicings  and  brilliant 
festivals.  In  the  year  following  he  went  by  sea  to  Scotland,  and 
landed  at  Leith  on  the  18th  of  August.  Here,  too,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  apparent  joyousness  of  his  reception.  No  king 
had  visited  Scotland  since  Charles  the  Second's  constrained  and 
unhappy  sojourn  there  in  1650 ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Scotch  were 
now  trying  to  make  amends  to  George  IV.  for  the  mortifications 
which  their  forefathers  had  made  his  predecessor  undergo.  The 
king  himself,  also,  by  the  grace  and  graciousness  of  his  manners, 
and  his  evident  solicitude  to  please  and  to  be  pleased,  showed 
himself  desirous  to  win  the  good-will  of  his  subjects,  flattering 
on  all  occasions  the  self-love  of  the  people  he  visited,  by  adopt- 
ing some  of  their  national  or  popular  customs.  In  Ireland  he 
wore  the  order  of  St.  Patrick,  and  drank  healths  in  Irish  whisky. 
At  Hanover  he  spoke  German,  and  wore  the  Guelphic  order ; 
and  in  Edinburgh  he  appeared  in  the  full  costume  of  a  Highland 
chief,  and  wore  the  Stuart  tartan.  It  had  been  hoped  that  his 
visit  to  Ireland  would  have  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  quieting 
the  disturbances  in  that  country  ;  but  this  hope  was  vain.  The 
influence  of  his  visit  scarcely  survived  his  departure;  and,  in 
1822,  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  an  Insurrection  Act,  and 
to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus.  In  the  same  year  a  famine 
raged  in  the  provinces  of  Munster  and  Connaught ;  which  was, 
however,  relieved  by  liberal  contributions  and  subscriptions  from 
England. 

The  year  i  824  was  a  year  of  projects  and  speculations,  some 
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of  which  might  remind  a  satirical  reader  of  the  philosophers  of 
Laputa  in  Gulliver's  Travels,  or  still  more  of  the  similar  con- 
tagion of  1720,  the  year  of  the  bubble  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany. Joint-stock  companies  were  formed  for  mining  in  Mexico, 
Chili,  Peru,  and  Brazil ;  and  another  for  prosecuting  the  pearl- 
fishery  on  the  coast  of  Columbia.  There  were  companies  for 
supplying  London  with  milk  and  with  fish ;  and  others  for 
washing  all  the  dirty  clothes  of  the  metropolis.  There  was  an 
association  for  cutting  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  ;  and  another 
for  forming  a  tunnel  under  the  Thames,  and  innumerable  projects 
for  railroads.  In  short,  it  was  calculated  that  no  fewer  than 
276  companies  of  various  sorts  were  set  on  foot,  with  a  nominal 
capital  among  them  of  £174,000,000.  Of  these  projects  some 
few  have  succeeded,  but  the  greater  number  came  to  nothing, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1825  was  marked  by  disappointed 
speculations,  bankruptcies,  and  a  general  distress,  which  was 
felt,  more  or  less,  by  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  community,  but 
more  particularly  by  the  trading  portion  of  it.  The  Bank  of 
England  itself  was  on  the  very  point  of  suspending  its  payments, 
and  was  reduced  almost  to  its  last  sovereign. 

The  year  1826  was  also  a  year  of  general  depression.  Money 
was  scarce,  credit  was  low,  trade  almost  stagnant,  and  the 
summer  was  marked  by  an  unprecedented  drought,  which  lasted 
from  the  end  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  September.  The 
public  mind  was,  however,  in  some  degree  cheered  by  accounts 
of  the  successes  of  the  British  arms  in  India,  where  a  war  with 
the  Burmese,  which  had  been  begun  in  1824,  was  terminated  by 
an  advantageous  treaty,  dated  February  24,  1826. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1827,  the  king  lost  his  next  and 
favourite  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  a  man  who  died  much 
lamented  by  his  many  and  sincere  personal  friends.  He  had 
been  for  many  years  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  was 
succeeded  in  that  high  office  by  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Soon 
after  the  duke  of  York's  death,  Lord  Liverpool,  who  had  been 
prime  minister  ever  since  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval  in 
1812,  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  obliged  to  retire 
from  office.  His  loss  was  severely  felt,  and  particularly  at  a 
time  when  it  could  not  be  adequately  replaced.  Though  not  a 
man  of  genius,  he  was  a  man  of  weight  and  perseverance.  His 
reputation  for  probity  gave  him  great  influence  both  in  parlia- 
ment and  throughout  the  country ;  and  he  had  the  power  of 
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compressing  the  discordant  elements  of  which   his   cabinet  was 
composed  into  a  sufficiently  steady  practical  union. 

On  Lord  Liverpool's  retirement,  Mr.  Canning,  after  much 
and  intricate  negotiation,  was  appointed  prime  minister.  Mr. 
Canning  died  August  6,  1827,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Goderich,  who  in  his  turn  was  superseded  by  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, January  8,  1828. 

Amid  these  fluctuations  of  the  cabinet,  the  public  mind  was 
also  greatly  unsettled.  An  emancipation,  as  it  was  called,  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  disabilities  by  which  they  were 
precluded  from  sitting  in  Parliament,  and  from  admission  to 
some  other  civil  and  political  offices,  became  every  day  a  point 
of  more  and  more  eager  and  anxious  discussion.  In  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  of  James  L,  very  severe  laws,  then  perhaps 
necessary  to  secure  the  Protestants,  had  been  passed  against  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  these  were  followed  by  others  of  the 
same  character,  in  the  subsequent  reigns,  mostly  under  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  popish  successor  to  the  crown.  The  actual 
penalties  inflicted  by  these  laws  had  since  been  repealed,  but  the 
chief  disabilities  remained ;  and  in  Ireland,  where  the  Catholics, 
who  had  always  very  much  outnumbered  the  Protestants,  had 
of  late  increased  greatly  in  wealth  and  intelligence,  these  were 
now  considered  an  intolerable  grievance.  At  the  union  with 
Ireland  in  1800,  Mr.  Pitt  had  promised  the  removal  of  these 
disabilities ;  and  it  is  perhaps  much  to  be  wished  that  it  had  been 
conceded  at  that  time,  and  without  a  contest  of  long  duration 
and  constant  asperity.  But  George  III.  would  never  consent  to 
the  measure,  alleging  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  oath  which  he 
had  taken  at  his  coronation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  established 
Church.  The  question,  however,  had  not  slept ;  motions  in 
favour  of  it  were  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1821,  in  1824,  and  1828,  and  as  often  thrown  out  by  the  Lords. 
At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1829,  the  ministrv  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington  took  the  matter  up  as  a  government 
measure,  and  carried  it  through  both  houses  by  great  majorities ; 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  320  votes  to  142,  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  213  to  109.  The  bill  received  the  royal 
assent  April  13,  1829. 

To  the  agitations  of  the  Catholic  bill  succeeded  the  question 
of  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  state  of  the  re- 
presentation had  long  presented  many  anomalies.    Several  of  the 
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largest  towns  yet  continued  to  be  unrepresented  in  parliament, 
"while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  boroughs  had  sunk  into 
decay,  and  had  become  the  mere  property  of  individuals,  or  of 
close  corporations.  There  was  also  a  general  and  just  complaint 
of  the  expense  and  bribery  of  many  elections.  A  change  of 
system,  by  which  these  evils  should  be  remedied,  was  a  leading 
principle  of  the  popular  party.  A  rejection  of  propositions  for 
transferring  the  franchises  of  two  notoriously  corrupt  boroughs 
to  Birmingham  and  Manchester  gave  to  this  feeling  a  great 
intensity ;  and  the  cause  of  reform  was  afterwards  strengthened 
by  the  contagion  of  the  revolutions  which  took  place  in  Brussels 
and  Paris,  in  July,  1830.  But  these  events  abroad,  and  the 
reform  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  home, 
though  they  were  fast  ripening,  did  not  actually  take  place 
during  this  reign. 

The  foreign  policy  of  George  IV.  was  essentially  and  almost 
uninterruptedly  pacific,  and  this,  generally  speaking,  with  the 
apparently  sincere  co-operation  of  his  allies.  I  may,  however, 
observe  to  you,  that,  in  one  remarkable  instance,  the  policy  of 
England,  as,  indeed,  the  principles  of  her  constitution,  varied 
from  that  of  the  other  courts  of  Europe.  In  September,  1815, 
the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
had  united  in  making  a  solemn  declaration,  that  they  would  take 
the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  for  their  sole  guide  in  the 
conduct  of  both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  concerns  of  their 
states.  This  declaration,  which  acquired  the  name  of  the 
"Holy  Alliance,"  however  well  it  may  have  been  intended, 
and  although,  indeed,  it  professed  nothing  but  what  it  was  the 
undoubted  duty  of  all  Christians  to  do,  was  yet  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  some  secret  and  ulterior  intent.  It  was  also  fol- 
lowed up  afterwards  by  various  other  state-papers  or  manifestos, 
in  which  these  allied  sovereigns  professed  a  resolution  to  exert 
themselves  to  suppress  any  spirit  of  insubordination  against 
governments  which  might  arise  in  any  countries  in  Europe.  In 
these  manifestos,  the  English  ministers,  though  certainly  no 
government  could  be  more  truly  desirous  of  the  maintenance  of 
general  tranquillity,  steadily  refused  to  concur ;  partly  on  the 
ground  that  the  crown  could  not  act  in  any  such  matter  without 
the  advice  and  concurrence  of  parliament,  and  partly,  and  perhaps 
principally,  on  the  ground  that  such  declarations  were  uncalled 
for,  and  even  suspicious,   and   seemed   to   indicate   an   undue 
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disposition    to    take    part    in    the    internal    affairs  of    foreign 
states. 

The  three  continental  sovereigns  whom  I  have  mentioned  held 
conferences  at  Troppau  in  1820,  and  at  Laybach  in  1821.  In 
1821  a  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  Naples  was  sup- 
pressed by  an  Austrian  force,  and  the  king  replaced  in  an  un- 
diminished authority.  The  Austrians  put  down  also  a  revolu- 
tion in  Piedmont.  In  1822  a  congress  was  assembled  at  Yerona, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of 
Spain,  which  was  becoming  daily  more  and  more  convulsed  and 
disorderly,  and  which  Ferdinand  had  neither  the  skill  nor  the 
moderation  to  tranquillize.  The  duke  of  Wellington  was  sent 
to  this  congress,  and  protested  strongly  against  all  interference. 
This  protestation  on  the  part  of  England  held  the  congress  in 
check ;  but  in  the  following  year  France  sent  an  army  into 
Spain,  which  marched  through  the  country  to  Cadiz,  without 
encountering  serious  resistance,  and  restored  the  king  to  his 
power.  Portugal,  like  Spain,  was  divided  between  a  party  of 
constitutionalists,  which  desired  to  restrain,  and  another  of  abso- 
lutists, as  they  were  sometimes  called,  which  desired  to  support 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  king.  On  the  death  of  John  VI., 
in  1826,  Don  Pedro,  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  resigned  to  his 
daughter,  Donna  Maria,  the  present  queen,  his  own  claim  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal.  Her  uncle,  Don  Miguel,  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  set  up  by  the  absolutists,  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain  did 
all  he  could  to  assist  him.  To  repel  this  interference  of  Fer- 
dinand, a  small  British  force  was  sent  into  Portugal  in  the  spring 
of  1827.  The  long  and  intricate  contests  which  followed  it 
would  take  me  far  too  much  time  to  detail.  Donna  Maria  was 
sent  by  her  father  to  England  in  1828,  and  resided  for  some 
time  at  Laleham,  in  Middlesex.  She  afterwards  removed  to 
France. 

A  revolution  still  more  remarkable  took  place  in  Greece.  In 
a  war  which  broke  out  in  1821,  in  the  Moreaand  the  Archipelago, 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  the  part  of  the  Greeks  was 
espoused  enthusiastically  by  many  individuals  in  England — the 
more  enthusiastically,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  our  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  ancient  renown,  through  our  familiarity  with 
the  classical  writers.  Contributions  were  made  and  volunteers 
enlisted  in  their  cause,  and  an  intestine  and  barbarous  warfare 
was  thus  prolonged   for  about  six  years.     In   1827,  England, 
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France,  and  Russia  united  to  compel  the  Grand  Seignior  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Greece,  and  the 
receipt  of  an  annual  tribute.  Negotiation  to  this  effect  was  first 
tried,  but  the  sultan  stoutly  refused  to  be  dictated  to  in  any  of 
his  dealings  with  his  revolted  subjects.  He  put  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  into  a  state  of  defence,  and  or- 
dered reinforcements  from  Egypt,  the  best-governed  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  that  which  possessed  the  greatest  resources,  to 
proceed  immediately  to  aid  in  reducing  the  Morea.  The  Egyp- 
tian fleet  arrived  off  Navarino  in  the  end  of  August,  1827.  It 
consisted  of  92  sail,  including  transports  and  frigates,  and  was 
under  the  command  of  Ibrahim  Pasha.  But  Ibrahim  here  found 
himself  intercepted  by  a  combined  fleet  of  British,  Russians,  and 
French,  which  had  been  sent  to  protect  the  Greeks  from  further 
molestation.  The  British  admiral,  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  in- 
sisted that  the  pasha  should  either  return  to  Alexandria,  or,  if 
he  were  allowed  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Navarino,  where  the 
Turkish  fleet  also  was  then  at  anchor,  that  he  should  wait  there 
quietly  for  the  receipt  of  instructions  from  Constantinople.  The 
pasha  chose  the  latter  alternative,  but  was  not  so  quiet  as  he  had 
agreed  to  be.  He  made  many  attempts  to  get  some  of  his  ships 
out  of  port,  for  the  sake  of  ravaging  other  points  of  the  coast ; 
hut  the  combined  fleet  was  always  at  hand  to  prevent  him.  Ibra- 
him then  landed  some  of  his  troops,  and  made  an  almost  exter- 
minating warfare  on  these  of  the  Greeks  who  were  within  his 
reach.  The  admirals  of  the  combined  fleet  remonstrated  in  vain. 
They  made,  however,  an  armistice  of  twenty  days,  and,  to  enforce 
this  armistice  and  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  pasha,  entered 
the  harbour  on  the  20th  of  October,  and  anchored  over  against 
the  Turkish  fleet,  which  was  moored  in  the  form  of  a  crescent. 
They  gave  strict  orders  that  not  a  gun  should  be  fired,  unless  the 
Turks  began  first.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  an  occasion  to  begin 
was  sure  to  arise.  A  boat  was  sent  from  the  English  ship  the 
Dartmouth,  to  a  Turkish  fireship.  The  Turks,  believing,  or 
willing  to  believe,  that  this  boat  came  with  the  intention  of 
boarding  them,  fired,  and  killed  the  lieutenant  and  some  of  the 
crew.  The  Dartmouth  and  the  French  admiral  then  fired  a  vol- 
ley of  musketry.  This  was  returned  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the 
Fiench  ship.  Other  ships  then  opened  their  fire,  and  thus  without 
plan  and  almost  without  design,  the  action  became  general,  and 
in  four  hours  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  had  disappeared. 
Exg.  2  H 
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The  smaller  vessels  escaped  into  the  inner  harbour,  but  all  the 
larger  were  sunk,  burned,  or  otherwise  destroyed.  Of  the  com- 
bined fleet  none  were  lost,  but  some  of  the  English  ships,  which 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  were  so  much  injured  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  reach  Malta  to  be  repaired. 

When  the  news  of  this  "  untoward  event,"  as  it  was  called  by 
the  English  ministers,  reached  Constantinople,  the  ambassadors 
of  the  three  combined  powers  felt  great  apprehension  lest  either 
the  Grand  Seignior  or  the  populace  should  retaliate  on  them  per- 
sonally for  this  destruction  of  the  whole  Turkish  navy  in  a  pe- 
riod of  what  was  still  called  peace  or  neutrality.  The  Turks 
behaved,  however,  with  extraordinary  moderation  5  and  the  am- 
bassadors, throwing  all  the  blame  upon  Ibrahim,  continued  to 
negotiate  until  the  8th  of  December,  when  the  sultan  having  at 
last  declared  himself  at  war  with  their  governments,  they  quitted 
Constantinople.  A  war  ensued  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  in 
which  Russia  finally  was  successful ;  and  at  length  Greece  was 
erected  into  an  independent  kingdom,  and  its  crown,  after  being 
declined  by  Prince  John  of  Saxony  and  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  was  afterwards  accepted  by  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria, 
who  fixed  on  Athens  as  his  capital. 

We  must  now  return  to  affairs  at  home.  A  love  of  seclusion 
had  for  some  years  been  growing  on  the  king.  He  held  court- 
days  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  after  1827  ceased  to  open  in  per- 
son the  sessions  of  parliament.  He  lived  chiefly  in  what  was 
called  the  Cottage,  or  Royal  Lodge,  in  Windsor  Park,  in  the 
society  of  a  few  friends,  his  principal  amusement  being  that  of 
sailing  about,  or  fishing,  in  a  large  piece  of  water  called  the 
Virginia  Water,  or  in  driving  round  the  precincts  of  Windsor 
and  Frogmore  in  a  pony  phaeton.  All  solitary  habits  gain 
strength  by  indulgence,  and  at  last  he  could  not  bear  to  be  seen 
even  by  casual  passers-by  on  the  road.  Before  he  set  out  on  his 
drives,  outriders  were  despatched  to  see  that  the  road  was  tole- 
rably clear,  and,  if  not,  he  would  often  turn  another  way.  To 
avoid,  however,  as  much  as  possible  this  necessity,  his  favourite 
drives  were  carefully  planted  out  and  screened  from  the  public 
eye.  In  the  spring  of  1830  his  increasing  infirmities  made  his 
retirement  from  public  life  less  a  matter  of  choice  than  of  neces- 
sity. The  very  slightest  exertion  became  painful  to  him.  His 
complaint  was  ascertained  to  be  an  ossification  of  the  vessels  of 
the  heart,  and  it  was  evident  to  the  physicians  that  his  end  drew 
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near.  The  king,  when  this  was  made  known  to  him,  received 
the  intimation  with  firmness  and  piety,  saying,  "  God's  will  be 
done."  He  endured  his  sufferings  with  fortitude,  and  even  with 
cheerfulness,  but  could  not  bear  any  mention  of  business  or  poli- 
tics, saying,  "  I  have  done  with  politics  now."  Early  in  the 
morning  of  June  26th  he  appeared  to  sink  into  a  fainting  fit : 
and,  while  his  attendants  were  applying  the  usual  remedies,  he 
ejaculated,  "  O  God,  I  am  dying  !  "  and  faintly  added,  "  This  is 
death."  He  then  expired,  thus  retaining  the  perfect  possession 
of  his  mental  faculties  to  the  last  moment  of  life. 

George  IV.  was  born  August  12th,  1762,  and  was,  at  his 
death,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  His  regency  first,  and  his 
actual  reign  afterwards,  comprised  a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  next  surviving  brother,  William 
Henry,  duke  of  Clarence,  who,  as  you  already  know,  had  mar- 
ried, in  1818,  Adelaide,  princess  of  Meiningen. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  this  period  was  the  great  im- 
provement in  the  streets  and  buildings  of  the  metropolis.  Those 
who  know  London,  or  at  least  the  west  end  of  London,  only  as 
it  is  in  1833,*  can  form  no  idea  of  what  it  was  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  Narrow  streets  and  shabby  houses  filled  the  space 
now  occupied  by  Regent-street.  What  is  now  the  Regent's 
Park  consisted  then  only  of  pasture  fields,  with  sheds  for  cattle, 
and  a  few  mean  buildings.  There  was  then  no  Zoological  Gar- 
den, no  Colosseum,  no  villas,  no  beautiful  shrubberies,  no  agree- 
able drives.  St.  James's  Park  was  only  a  long  meadow  surrounded 
by  trees,  with  a  long  and  straight  canal  in  the  middle  ;  and  Hyde 
Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  were  almost  the  only  places  where 
the  inhabitants  of  London  could  gain  any  respite  from  the  smoke 
and  noise  and  closeness  of  the  town. 

Steam-boats,  now  so  common,  were  first  brought  into  use  in 
Great  Britain,  on  the  Clyde,  in  1812.  Gas-lights  began  to  be  ge- 
nerally introduced  into  London  in  1815  and  1816.  The  suspen- 
sion-bridge over  the  Menai  was  commenced  in  1819,  and  new 
London  Bridge  in  1824. 

*  The  date  of  the  first  publication  of  this  chapter.  In  1843  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  still  more  emphatically. 
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Gold  Noble  of  Edward  III. 


Half-crown  of  Charles  L,  by  Briot. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Mary.     Since  George  IV.   made  the  Regent's  Park  for  us,  I 
think  we  may  forgive  him  for  shutting  himself  up  in  his  own. 

Mrs,  Markham.  The  Regent's  Park  was  in  ancient  times  a 
part  of  the  royal  park  or  manor  of  Mary-le-bone.  There  was  a 
large  manor-house,  occasionally  inhabited  by  our  kings,  but  which 
has  never  been  a  royal  residence  since  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 
During  the  civil  wars,  Charles  I.  pawned  the  manor  as  a  security 
for  the  price  of  some  ammunition.  Cromwell  sold  the  timber 
and  the  deer  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Spencer,  to  whom  he 
also  consigned  the  park,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  Colonel 
Harrison*s  regiment  of  horse.  On  the  Restoration,  Charles  II. 
let  it  on  leases.  The  park  was  divided  into  fields,  and  the  manor- 
house,  which  stood  somewhere  near  Lisson  Green,  was  occupied 
as  a  private  dwelling  till  1791,  when  it  was  pulled  down.  In 
1811  the  leases  had  fallen  in,  and  were  not  renewed;  and  the 
plan  was  then  formed  for  laying  out  the  ground  as  we  see  it  at 
present.     The  park  contains  about  543  acres. 

Mary.     And  the  Zoological  Garden — when  was  that  made? 

Mrs.  31.  Not  till  some  years  afterwards.  The  park,  though 
planned  in  1811,  was  not  completed,  that  is,  the  houses  were  not 
built  and  the  drives  finished,  till  1823.  The  Zoological  Garden, 
which  has  been,  ever  since  its  formation,  the  object  of  greatest 
attraction  in  London,  was  not  laid  out  till  three  or  four  years 
later. 

Mary.  And  now  will  you  tell  us  something  about  the  coro- 
nation ? 

Mrs.  M.     As  soon  as   it  was  light  in  the  morning,  all  the 
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avenues  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Hall  were  crowded  with 
the  full-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  hastening  to  take 
their  places  in  the  galleries  fitted  up  for  spectators.  At  six 
o'clock  most  of  the  royal  family  had  arrived.  The  king  himself 
entered  the  abbey  at  about  ten,  and  the  whole  ceremony  was  not 
over  till  eight  in  the  evening.  The  coronation  itself  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  grand  banquet  in  Westminster  Hall,  at  which  covers 
were  laid  for  three  hundred  persons,  besides  those  who  sat  at  the 
king's  table.  When  the  king  was  seated,  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
the  marquess  of  Anglesea,  and  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  each 
in  virtue  of  the  office  which  he  held  in  the  household,  rode  on 
horseback  into  the  hall,  and  waited  there  while  the  pages  placed 
the  dishes  on  the  royal  table.  They  then  retired,  backing  their 
horses  out  of  the  hall — a  piece  of  horsemanship  not  very  easy, 
but  which  both  they  and  their  well-trained  chargers  performed 
admirably.  The  spectators  were  scarcely  recovered  from  the  ex- 
citement of  this  exhibition,  when  the  sound  of  trumpet  gave  the 
signal  of  a  new  approach ;  and  young  Mr.  Dymoke,  as  deputy 
for  his  father,  the  hereditary  champion,  who  was  an  old  man  and 
a  clergyman,  rode  into  the  hall,  clothed  in  complete  armour. 
He  was  preceded  by  a  herald,  who  read  his  challenge,  defying 
to  single  combat  any  who  dared  to  dispute  the  king's  title  to 
the  throne.  The  champion  then  threw  down  his  gauntlet, 
which  was  given  to  him  again  ;  and  this  ceremony  of  reading  the 
challenge,  and  throwing  down  the  gauntlet,  was  repeated  three 
times.  The  champion  was  then  presented  with  wine  in  a  gold 
cup  to  drink  to  the  king's  health ;  which  having  done,  he  re- 
ceived the  cup  as  his  guerdon. 

George.  Did  he,  like  the  knights  in  Branksome  Castle, 
"  drink  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barred  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  delightful  author  of  the  poem  from  which  you 
quote  was,  I  am  glad  to  say,  one  of  the  spectators  of  this  splen- 
did scene,  and  enjoyed  it  extremely.  He  observed,  I  doubt  not, 
whether  it  were  a  barred  helmet  or  not ;  but  I  can  only  give  you 
the  account  from  the  newspapers.  The  office  of  king's  champion 
was  unknown  amongst  the  Saxons,  and  was  created  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  since  whose  time  it  has  been  hereditary  in  two 
families — first  in  that  of  Marmion,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
and  secondly  in  that  of  Dymoke.  A  Sir  John  Dymoke  married 
an  heiress  of  the  Marmions  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  the 
dignity  was  then  conferred  on  him  and  his  heirs. 

2  ii  3 
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Mary.  One  hears  a  great  deal  about  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
Pray,  what  does  it  mean  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  passed  in  the  latter 
part  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  as  a  security  against  unjust 
imprisonment.  It  provides  that  every  person  who  is  imprisoned 
may  claim  the  right  of  being  brought  (or,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  lawyers,  shall  have  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  bring  his  body) 
before  a  court  of  law,  that  it  may  be  there  determined  whether 
the  cause  of  his  commitment  be  just ;  and  it  further  provides 
that  his  trial  shall  not  be  put  off  longer  than  necessary.  Thus  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  a  sort  of  second  Magna  Charta.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  law,  a  man  might  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  kept 
there  for  an  unlimited  time,  and  this  even  without  knowing  why 
he  was  imprisoned,  as  is  still  often  the  case  in  other  countries. 

Mary.  But  what  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  at  one  time  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended? 

Mrs.  M.  In  times  of  insurrection  or  tumult,  parliament  is 
often  applied  to  by  the  ministers  to  withdraw  for  a  time  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  to  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  subject.  If  parliament  give  consent,  the  act  is  said  to  be 
suspended.  It  is  supposed  that  at  such  a  time  a  man  may  be 
really  guilty  of  treason  or  sedition,  and  yet  that  it  may  be  inex- 
pedient or  even  dangerous  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial 
immediately. 

George.  I  should  like  to  know,  mamma,  how  many  more 
people  there  are  in  England  now  than  there  were  100  years  ago, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Mrs.  M.  The  whole  population  of  England  and  Wales  was 
computed,  in  1730,  at  5,796,000;  in  1801,  by  an  actual  enume- 
ration then  taken,  it  was  found  to  be  9,168,000;  in  1831, 
13,894,574;  and  in  1841,  15,906,741.  The  population  of 
Scotland  was  estimated,  in  1831,  at  2,365,807;  and  in  1841 
at  2,620,184.  That  of  Ireland  was  estimated  in  1831  at 
7,734,365  ;  and  in  1841  at  8,175,124. 

Richard.  You  said,  mamma,  that  the  Menai  suspension- 
bridge  was  commenced  in  1819.  Is  that  the  first  chain-bridge 
which  we  have  had  in  this  country  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Slender  bridges  of  iron-wire  had  been  a  short  time 
before  constructed  in  Scotland ;  and  a  chain-bridge  over  the 
Tweed  at  Norham  was  completed  in  1820.  There  is  also  a  chain 
suspension-bridge  over  the   Tees   near  Middleton,  of  the  data 
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nearly,  if  not  exactly,  of  1741.  We  may,  perhaps,  wonder  that 
the  hint  was  not  sooner  taken  from  those  bridges  of  ropes,  with 
roadways  supported  by  the  ropes,  which  have  been  probably  at 
all  times  a  common  mode  of  crossing  rivers  and  ravines,  and 
which  are  still  in  use  both  in  Hindostan  and  in  America. 

Richard.  If  you  are  not  tired  with  answering  so  many  ques- 
tions, I  should  like  to  ask  you  something  of  the  history  of  our 
English  money.  You  spoke  of  the  guineas  being  melted  down, 
and  the  sovereigns  issued,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know 
something  more  on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  31.  The  annals  of  the  coinage  form  a  very  instructive 
and  amusing  part  of  our  history,  but  my  limits  oblige  me  to  be 
very  brief  upon  it.  When  Caesar  landed  in  our  island,  bits  of 
brass  and  iron,  and  iron  rings  of  a  regulated  weight,  were  the 
only  money  which  he  found  the  Britons  possessed  of.  Not  long 
after  the  Christian  era,  money,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman,  was 
coined  here.  The  coins  of  Cunobeline,  a  British  king  who  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  are  still  to  be  found  in 
collections ;  but  they  are  so  rare  and  valuable,  that  no  collector 
has  yet  been  self-devoted  enough  to  sacrifice  one  of  them  for 
the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  proportions  which  they  contain  of 
silver  and  of  alloy. 

Mary.     Alloy  !     Pray,  what  is  that  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Gold  and  silver  are  of  so  soft  a  nature  that  they 
require  a  certain  quantity  of  harder  and  baser  metal  to  be  mixed 
with  them,  to  give  the  coin  sufficient  firmness  to  take  a  strong 
impression,  and  to  resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  circulation.  It 
is  also  found  necessary  that  the  coin  be  of  something  less  than  its 
nominal  value,  to  prevent  its  being  melted  down  and  sold  as  bul- 
lion, whenever  bullion  may  be,  from  any  cause,  much  in  demand. 
Bullion  is  the  general  name  for  the  precious  metals,  that  is,  for 
silver  and  gold.  The  English  silver  coin  has  eighteen  penny- 
weights of  alloy  to  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  of  pure 
silver ;  and  this  has  been  our  regulated  standard  of  silver  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  excepting  occasionally  when 
the  metal  has  been  debased  by  a  greater  quantity  of  alloy,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  necessities  of  the  monarch,  or  the  cupidity  of 
his  servants.  The  first  money  that  can  properly  be  called  English 
was  coined  in  the  seventh  century,  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent. 
It  was  called  a  penny  (from  the  Latin  word  pendo,  as  is  supposed, 
which   signifies    to   ipeigh),   and    contained   as   much   silver   as 
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equalled  in  weight  twenty-four  grains  of  wheat  taken  from  the 
middle  of  the  ear. 

Mary.  Ah,  this  then  is  the  origin  of  the  weight  we  call  a 
grain,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  grain  Qf  wheat ! 

Mrs.  M.  The  coins  of  Ethelbert  were  marked  with  a  cross  as 
a  symbol  of  Christianity — a  practice  which  was  continued  till  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  it  was  entirely  left  off.  Our 
ancestors  copied  also  from  the  Romans  the  practice  of  putting 
the  superscription  of  their  coins  in  Latin.  Even  Ethelbert  de- 
signated himself  Ethili  Rex;  and  this  practice  also  was  disused 
during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  resumed  afterwards. 
It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  no  other 
money  than  the  silver  penny,  with  its  division  and  subdivision  of 
halfpenny  and  fourthing,  or  farthing.  These  were  the  current 
coins  of  the  country  until  the  Conquest. 

George.     How  much  was  one  of  these  pennies  worth  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  have  told  you  that  originally  it  contained  twenty- 
four  grains  of  silver.  The  relative  value  of  money  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  ascertain : 

"  The  real  worth  of  anything 
Is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring." 

Two  pennies  and  one  fourthing  would,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  buy  a  bushel  of  wheat ;  as  much  as  would  now  cost 
7*.  6d.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  three  kinds  of  nominal  money,  the 
pound,  the  mark,  and  the  schilling.  The  pound  was  computed  at 
240  pence,  the  mark  at  100  pence,  and  the  schilling  at  3  pence. 
William  I.  introduced  a  twelvepenny  shilling,  but  still  the  coin- 
age underwent  little  change,  and  the  silver  penny  continued  to 
be  the  principal  currency.  Henry  III.  was  the  first  of  our  kings 
who  coined  groats,  or  great  pennies,  -worth  fourpence  each  ;  and 
these,  with  their  subdivisions  of  half  and  quarter  groats,  if  they 
did  not  supersede  the  circulation  of  the  penny,  at  least  rivalled 
it.  Henry  III.  coined  also  the  first  English  gold  money  of 
which  we  have  any  authentic  account.  It  was  called  the  gold 
penny,  and  was  valued  at  twenty  silver  pennies.  It  was  after- 
wards raised  to  twenty-four  pence,  and  was  called  a  ryal  or  royal. 
But  the  people  did  not  much  fancy  this  gold  money,  and  it  did 
not  continue  long  in  circulation.  Gold  coin  was  at  this  time 
very  rare  all  over  Europe,  and  there  was  little  in  circulation, 
except  what  was  coined  by  the  Greek  emperors  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  known  by  the  name  of  Bezants,  or  Byzantine  money. 
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Afterwards  a  gold  coin  called  a  florin  (from  a  lily  stamped  on 
it)  came  into  use  on  the  continent ;  and  Edward  III.  coined,  in 
imitation  of  it,  a  florence,  so  called  from  a  Florentine  artificer 
who  was  employed  in  the  coinage.  In  1346  he  coined  a  gold 
piece  called  a  noble,  in  commemoration,  as  is  supposed,  of  the 
great  naval  victory  which  he  in  that  year  obtained  off  Sluys  over 
the  French.  On  the  obverse  is  represented  the  king  standing  in 
a  ship.  The  proportion,  to  be  sure,  is  not  very  well  kept,  but 
the  workmanship  is  exceedingly  neat,  and  the  gold  remarkably 
pure.     The  value  was  six  shillings  and  eightpence. 

Richard.  That  then,  I  suppose,  was  the  time  when  people 
first  gave  six-and-eightpences  as  fees  to  the  lawyers  ? 

Mrs.  31.  One  of  these  coins  would  be  no  despicable  fee  even 
now.  They  are  very  valuable,  both  from  their  beauty  and  their 
rarity.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  first  appeared  the  gold  coin 
called  an  angel.  It  bore  on  the  obverse  the  figure  of  an  angel 
killing  a  dragon,  and  on  the  reverse  a  ship  having  a  cross  by  way 
of  a  mast.  The  angel  was  circulated  first  at  eight,  and  after- 
wards at  ten  shillings,  and  the  half-angel  was  called  an  angelet. 
Henry  VII.  coined  a  magnificent  gold  coin  called  a  sovereign. 
It  was  very  large  and  was  valued  at  twenty  shillings.  On  one 
side  was  a  full-length  figure  of  the  king,  seated  on  his  throne ; 
and  on  the  other  was  a  double  rose,  for  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  with  the  arms  of  England  on  a  shield  in  the  centre. 
This  coin  is  supposed  to  have  been  struck  to  celebrate  the  king's 
coronation.  Henry  VIII.  also  coined  sovereigns,  and  another 
large  piece  called  a  gold  crown.  Silver  crowns,  or  five-shilling 
pieces,  and  half-crowns,  first  appeared  in  his  reign  ;  and  he  also 
coined  a  twelvepenny  piece,  or  shilling,  which,  from  its  great  size, 
was  often  called  a  teston. 

George.  Good  king  Henry,  because  he  was  large  himself, 
seems  to  have  liked  that  everything  else  should  be  of  a  large  size 
— large  sleeves,  large  shoes,  and  large  money. 

Mrs.  M.  But  though  the  money  grew  large  in  size  during 
this  reign,  it  was  very  much  debased  in  quality,  to  the  great  in- 
jury and  inconvenience  of  the  people,  who  were  required  to  take 
the  debased  coin  at  the  value  of  pure.  During  the  short  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  great  endeavours  were  made  to  restore  the  coin- 
age to  its  proper  standard.  His  sister  Mary,  when  she  ascended 
the  throne,  made  great  professions  of  an  intent  to  remedy  ils 
defects ;  but  these  professions  ended  in  her  sending  forth  a  still 
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baser  money  than  had  ever  appeared  before.     The  coinage  im- 
proved after  Mary's  marriage,  benefited,   as  it  is  said,  by  the 
twenty-seven  chests  of  ingots  of  silver  from  the  New  World 
which  Philip  brought  with  him  to   England.     The  merit,  how- 
ever, of  restoring   the  coinage   to   what  was  called    "  the   old 
standard  of  England "  rests  with  Elizabeth,  who  called  in  all 
the  base  coin,  and  replaced  it  with   good  money  at  the  public 
cost.     This  measure  is  said  to  have  been  advised  by  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, who  said  "  that  it  was  not  the  short  ends  of  wit,  nor  start- 
ing-holes of  devices,  that  could  sustain  a  monarchy,  but  sound 
and    solid    courses."     And,    certainly,  if  ever  a  reform  of  the 
currency    was  wanted,    it  was    wanted  then.     When   the   base 
money  was   melted  down,  the   quantity   of  dross  was  so   great, 
that  it  was  carried  out   to    mend   the    "  foul  highways."      Of 
631,950  lbs.  weight  of  coin,  387,534  lbs.  were  found  to  be  dross. 
The  accession  of  James  I.  brought  little  change  in  the  coinage, 
except  the  introduction  of  the  Scotch  thistle  upon  some  of  the 
reverses.      A  small    brass    piece   of   money,   called  a  farthing 
token,  appeared  in  this  reign.     The  coinage  of  Charles  I.  pre- 
sents a  greater  variety  than  that  of  any  other  of  our  sovereigns ; 
and  a  review  of  it  may  almost  show  us  the  changes  of  his  fortune. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  reign   his  coins  were  very  beautiful,  and 
his  taste  and  skill  in  the  fine  arts  may  be  observed  in  their  de- 
signs.    Some  of  his  finest  coins  were  executed  by  Nicholas  Briot, 
a  celebrated  French  artificer,  who  left  the  service  of  the  king  of 
France  in  disgust.      As  Charles's  troubles  increased,  both  the 
design  and  the  execution  of  his  coins  were  less  attended  to,  and 
many  of  those  of  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  are  little  more  than 
pieces  of  silver  cut  to  the  proper  weight,  and  stamped  with  some 
rude  mark  :  on  some  of  them  is  still   to  be  seen  the  pattern  of 
the  cup  or  salver  from  which  they  were  hastily  cut.     This  money 
is  called  u  siege  money,"  and  "  necessity  money."    There  is  some 
money  of  James  II.  which  shows  still  stronger  indications  of  a 
distressed  fortune.     This  money  was  coined  in  Ireland,  not  long 
before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.     It  is  of  copper,  and  was  made 
to  pass  for  shillings  and  half-crowns,  although  each  piece  was  not 
intrinsically  worth  more  than  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny.      This 
money  is  called  the  "  gun  money,"  because  it  was  chiefly  coined 
from  old  guns.     It  is   said  that,   these  failing,   the  kitchens  of 
Dublin  were  also  made  to  contribute,  and  that  many  a  cook  was 
robbed  of  her  saucepans  for  the  royal  mint.     It  is  to  be  re- 
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marked,  to  Charles's  credit,  that  he  never,  in  his  greatest  dis- 
tress, resorted  to  the  expedient  of  debasing  the  coin.     In  the 
civil  wars,  the  parliament  coined  money  as  well  as  the  king,  and 
during  his  life  placed  his  head  and  titles  on  the  coin.     On  his 
death  the  dies  were  altered,  and  the  coins  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  remarkable  for  their  clumsiness  and  want  of  taste.     In  spite 
of  their  ugliness,    they  are,  however,   valued  for  their  rarity, 
having  been  called  in,  and  forbidden  to  be  circulated,  after  the 
Restoration.      Oliver  Cromwell  struck  a  very  fine  coinage  with 
his  own  head  upon  it ;   but  this,  I  believe,  was  not  circulated. 
Great  alteration  was  made  in  the  coinage  by  Charles  II.,  who 
was  the  first  who  coined  copper  halfpennies  and  farthings ;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  figure  of  Britannia,  which  they  bore  on  the  re- 
verse, was  intended  to  represent  the  duchess  of  Richmond.      To 
Charles    II.  we  also  owe  the  guinea  and  half-guinea,*  which 
were    the  only  English  gold  coins  in  common  circulation   till 
George  III.,  in    1797,  coined  gold  seven  shilling  pieces.     The 
guinea  was  so  called  because  the  gold  which  furnished  the  first 
coinage  was  principally  brought  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  by 
the  African   Company.     In  that  coinage  the  figure  of  an  ele- 
phant was  placed  under  the  bust  of  the  king.     In  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary  the  currency  was  in  a  miserable  condition, 
in  consequence  partly  of  a  practice  of  clipping  the  coin  (a  prac- 
tice which  was  carried  on  to  an  extent  that  materially  diminished 
its  real  value),  and  partly  of  an  inundation  of  base  money,  made, 
it  was  suspected,  in  Holland.     The  reign  of  Anne  is  remarkable 
for  the  excellence  of  the  coins  which  she  issued.     The  accession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover  brought  the  addition  of  the  Electorate 
arms  into  the  English  shield.     No  other  alteration  was  made  in 
the    coin,  excepting    that  the  guinea,    which  originally  passed 
for  twenty  shillings,  was  in   1728    raised   to   twenty-one    shil- 
lings.    In  1801  the  arms  and  title  of  the  king-  of  France,  which 
had  been  first  assumed  by  Edward  III.,  were  silently  given  up, 
and  the  inscription  which  we  have  now,  Britanniarum  Rex,  or 
king  of  the  British  Isles,  was  adopted  instead.     The  coinage  of 
the  last  century  was  in  general  ill  executed,  and  the  impressions 
soon  wore  away ;  and  until   the  new  coinage   of  1817,  the  shil- 
lings and  sixpences  were  little  better  than  flat  bits  of  silver.    The 

*  Quarter-guineas  were  also  coined,  but  were  found  to  be  troublesomely 
small,  and  the  coining  them  was  consequently  discontinued. 
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copper  coin  too  was  very  bad,  and  not  only  bad,  but  also  scarce; 
and  at  several  times  in  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  the  be- 
ginning of.the  present,  many  tradespeople  in  various  towns  issued, 
for  their  own  convenience,  both  silver  and  copper  tokens,  which 
were  by  far  the  best-looking  money  in  circulation.  In  1797  a 
new  coinage  appeared  of  penny  and  also  of  twopenny  pieces  ;  but 
many  of  these  were  soon  afterwards  melted  down  for  the  sake  of 
the  copper,  which  rose  greatly  in  price.  In  the  same  year  the 
gold  also  began  to  disappear,  and  in  a  short  time  there  was  hardly 
any  such  thing  to  be  seen,  except  only  a  stray  guinea  or  two 
here  and  there. 
.  Richard.     But  what  could  have  become  of  the  gold  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  same  cause  which  affected  the  copper  affected 
the  gold  also.  A  great  deal  was  melted  down  ;  a  great  deal  was 
sent  abroad  ;  and  not  a  little  was  hoarded  at  home,  where  many 
people,  anticipating  invasion  or  rebellion,  treasured  what  guineas 
they  could  get  as  a  store  against  the  time  of  need. 

Richard.  Well,  I  can  understand  that ;  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  gold  and  silver,  which  are  the  measure  of  value  of 
everything  else,  can  ever  be  themselves  much  altered  in  price. 

Mrs.  M.  Neither  can  they,  so  long  as  they  are  that  measure 
in  reality.  But  in  1797,  in  consequence  of  a  great  pressure  on 
the  Bank  of  England,  a  pressure  occasioned  by  the  great  foreign 
expenditure  of  the  government,  its  payments  in  specie,  that  is,  in 
the  precious  metals,  were  suspended,  and  not  resumed  till  1817. 
On  this  suspension  of  payment  in  specie,  one- pound  bank-notes 
were  issued ;  and  thus  a  paper  instead  of  a  metallic  currency  be- 
came established,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  was  carried  to 
an  excess,  and  the  currency,  therefore,  for  that  long  period, 
depreciated,  as  it  is  called,  or  lowered  in  value,  so  that  the  guinea 
became  worth  at  one  time,  in  paper,  twenty-eight  shillings  at  the 
least.  Much  of  the  sounder  part  of  the  silver  coin  is  supposed 
to  have  disappeared  from  the  same  cause.  To  remedy  the  in- 
conveniences thus  occasioned,  Spanish  dollars,  marked  with  a 
small  stamp  of  the  king's  head,  were  circulated  at  4s.  9d.  each  in 
1797.  In  1804  Bank  of  England  dollars,  which  were  merely 
the  Spanish  dollars  new  stamped,  were  issued  at  5s.  each ;  and 
in  1811,  when  the  general  depreciation  of  the  currency  had 
nearly  got  to  its  height,  were  raised  by  proclamation  to  5s.  6d. 
Bank  three-shilling  and  eighteenpenny  tokens  were  also  coined. 
But  all  this  circulation  was  withdrawn  on  the  issue  of  the  new 
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silver  coinage  in  1817,  when  the  currency  was  again  restored  to 
a  sound  state. 

Richard.  Thank  you,  dear  mother,  for  all  these  particulars. 
I  never  before  thought  that  I  could  have  found  so  much  enter- 
tainment in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Mrs.  M.  There  is  always  entertainment  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge :  I  only  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  afford  you 
more.  I  have  before  told  you  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  you 
complete  information  on  any  subject,  but  only  endeavour  to  teach 
you  to  desire  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  seek  it  for 
yourselves. 


Siege  piece,  struck  at  Newark. 
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Years  after  Christ,  1830—1837, 


St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  after  the  Fire  in  1834. 

The  duke  of  York,  George  the  Fourth's  next  brother,  having 
died  without  children  in  1827,  William  Henry,  duke  of  Clarence, 
of  course  succeeded  to  the  crown.  He  was  born  August  21, 
1765,  and  was  consequently  nearly  sixty-five  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  accession.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  remarkably 
engaging  child ;  and  he  retained  through  life  an  open  simplicity 
of  disposition  and  manners,  which  the  habits,  or  rather  the  se- 
ductions, of  the  world  tend  in  general  too  much  to  check  or  de- 
stroy. At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  sea;  and  though 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in  any  action  of 
importance,  he  did  not  fail  to  show  many  indications  that  he 
possessed  the  courageous  spirit  of  his  family.  In  the  course  of 
his  naval  service  he  had  the  advantage  of  becoming:  well  ae- 
quainted  with  the  gallant  Nelson,  then  only  a  captain,  and  of 
being  under  his  command ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  afterwards 
declared  that  he  had  imbibed  from  him  that  zeal  for  the  naval 
interests  of  the  country  which  he  felt  through  life.  He  Mas 
made  a  rear-admiral  in  1790;  btit,  during  the  long 'wars  which 
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followed  the  French  revolution,  he  was  not  employed ;  although 
his  own  wishes  to  hoist  his  flag  were  very  strong.  The  greater 
part  of  his  subsequent  life  he  passed  in  privacy  at  Bushy  Park, 
of  which  he  was  the  ranger ;  often,  however,  taking  his  place, 
and  speaking,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  end  of  1 827  he 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral — an  office 
which  had  been  held  in  commission,  except  for  one  year,  ever 
since  the  death  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  in  1708.  In 
this  eminent  station  the  duke's  kindness  and  whole  conduct 
made  him  highly  and  justly  popular  with  all  ranks  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  but  in  the  end  of  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of 
a  remonstrance  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  then  be- 
come prime  minister,  against  his  real  or  apparent  thoughtless- 
ness on  some  points  of  expense,  he  resigned  the  office. 

It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected  that  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington's conduct  on  this  occasion  would  have  caused  some  cold- 
ness  towards  him  from  the  new  monarch ;  but  coldness  seems 
to  have  been  a  quality,  or  rather  a  defect,  of  which  this  king- 
was  altogether  incapable.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Privy 
Council  after  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  signified  to  the  duke,  in 
a  most  marked  manner,  his  entire  approval  of  his  conduct  and 
principles.  In  the  difficult  circumstances  which  succeeded,  and 
when  compelled  by  the  public  voice  to  change  his  ministers,  and 
to  sanction  changes  in  the  constitution  to  which  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  supposed  that  he  could  very  willingly  give  his  consent,  he 
yet  preserved  towards  all  persons  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  communication  an  invariable  candour  and  frankness.  He 
was  not  a  man  of  abilities,  and  he  is  thought  to  have  been  often 
too  ready  to  yield  a  good-humoured  compliance  with  the  wishes 
or  advice  of  those  who  were  immediately  about  his  person  ; 
but  his  attention  to  business  was  systematic  and  diligent.  His 
honesty  of  heart,  and  his  possession  of  all  those  principles  of 
mind  which  we  are  inclined  to  call,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not 
without  some  truth,  English  principles,  were  always  conspi- 
cuous. It  is  certain,  also,  that  the  longer  he  lived  the  more 
affectionately  he  was  regarded. 

At  the  time  of  William  the  Fourth's  accession  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  as  has  been  said,  was  first  minister.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  also  in  office ;  but  both  he  and  the  duke  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  great  majority  of  their  own  party,  by  having 
at   length,  as  was  related  in  the  history  of  the   last   reign,  given 
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way  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  did  not  gain 
in  any  other  quarter  any  new  support  which  could  compensate 
this  loss  of  their  old  friends;  consequently  their  administration 
grew  weaker  and  weaker ;  and  the  popular  sentiments  in  favour 
of  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
measure  to  which  they  had  declared  themselves  altogether  op- 
posed, became  every  day  more  loud  and  decided.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  result  of  the  elections  of  the  new  parliament 
which  was  summoned  on  the  demise  of  the  crown  proved  so 
evidently  unfavourable  to  ministers  as  to  render  their  continu- 
ance in  power  wholly  impossible.  On  the  16th  of  November, 
1830,  they  all  resigned.  Lord  Grey  was  made  premier,  and  a 
complete  change  of  measures,  as  well  as  of  men,  immediately 
followed  ;  the  Whigs,  according  to  the  common  phrase,  taking  the 
place  of  the  Tories.  In  the  course  of  the  following  session  Lord 
John  Russell,  then  paymaster  of  the  forces,  brought  in  a  bill  for 
reforming  the  whole  system,  both  of  the  county  representation 
and  of  that  of  the  boroughs.  The  opposition,  however,  now  en- 
countered by  the  Whigs  was  not  less  powerful  than  that  which 
had  before  been  made  to  the  Tories.  The  ministers  therefore 
dissolved,  in  May,  1831,  the  parliament,  which  had  been  elected 
only  in  the  preceding  August.  The  new  elections,  almost  all  of 
which  were  carried  on  throughout  the  whole  country  in  the  most 
tumultuous  manner,  gave  a  majority  of  109  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill,  when  again  brought  in. 

But  the  bill,  though  it  thus  passed  the  Commons,  was  thrown 
out  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  rejection  by  that  House  of  a 
measure  espoused  throughout  the  whole  country  by  the  popular 
enthusiasm  caused  great  discontent.  The  mob  of  London  made 
assaults  on  several  noblemen,  and  broke  the  windows  of  their 
houses,  among  others  those  of  the  duke  of  Wellington.  In  Not- 
tingham, Derby,  and  Bristol  more  serious  outrages  were  com- 
mitted. In  Nottingham,  the  castle,  once  a  royal  residence,  but 
now  become  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  was  burned 
to  the  ground.  The  riot  in  Bristol  exceeded  everything  of  the 
kind  that  had  been  heard  of  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  since 
the  riots  of  the  year  1780  in  London.  The  bishop's  palace,  the 
mansion-house,  almost  the  whole  of  one  of  the  principal  squares, 
the  custom-house,  the  excise-office,  and  the  gaols,  were  de- 
stroyed. Several  lives  also  were  lost.  About  the  same  time, 
and   with  little   or  no  discouragement  by  the  ministers,    many 
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political  unions,  as  they  were  called,  sprung  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  object  of  these  unions  was  to  intimidate 
the  legislature  to  pass  the  Reform  Act,  and  this  chiefly  by  hold- 
ing out  a  threat  of  refusing  to  pay  the  taxes.  At  a  meeting  in 
Birmingham,  while  the  bill  was  before  the  Lords,  150,000  per- 
sons were  said  to  be  present ;  and  one  of  the  speakers  observed, 
that  if  the  bailiff  came  to  seize  the  goods  of  those  who  refused, 
he  should  like  to  know  where  an  auctioneer  could  be  found  who 
would  dare  to  sell,  or  people  who  would  dare  to  buy. 

Under  these  gloomy  circumstances  the  year  1831  came  to  its 
close,  a  period  rendered  the  more  gloomy  by  the  breaking  out 
at  Sunderland  of  a  disease  which  has  been  entitled  the  cholera, 
and  which  appears  either  to  have  been  the  same  with,  or  to  have 
greatly  resembled,  a  disease   known  by  that  name  which   first 
appeared  in  Bengal  in  the  year  1817,  and  afterwards  desolated 
a  large  portion  of  India.     Spreading  to   the  west,  this  fearful 
disorder  appeared  at  Astrachan  in  1823,  and  broke  out  there 
again  in  1830.     It  reached  Warsaw  in  April,  1831,  and  Ham- 
burg in  the  October  following.     The  first  cases  which  occurred 
at  Sunderland  were  on  the  26th  of  the  same    month.     From 
Sunderland  it  spread  to  Newcastle  and  other  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  was  checked  by  the  winter.     In  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year  it  made  its  way  to  Scotland  and  London, 
and  into  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  In  some  places  proved 
fatal  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  persons  attacked.     But 
by  the  mercy  of  Providence   its  ravages   in   this  country  have 
been  much  less  than  in  any  other  in  which  it  has  shown  itself. 
The  alarm  gradually  died  away,   and   the    disease  almost  dis- 
appeared in  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  1832,  although  there 
have  been  some  cases  since.     Even  in  foreign  countries,  also, 
the  English  appear  to  have  escaped  this  terrible  visitation  bet- 
ter  than  the   natives.     This  was    particularly  observed  to    be 
the  case   in   Paris,  and  it  is  said  that  roast  beef  and  English 
porter  became  in  consequence  much  in  request  there.     On  the 
continent  of  Europe  the  chief  mortality  occasioned  by  the  cho- 
lera appears  to   have  been   in  Hungary,  where,  in  the  interval 
between  June  and  September,  1831,  upwards  of  102,000  persons 
are  said  to  have  died,  out  of  256,000  attacked  by  it.     The  sud- 
denness of  the  seizure  and  the  distressing  nature  of  the  symptoms 
of  this  pestilence  recalled  naturally  to  the  minds  of  many  the 
history  of  the  great  plague  of  London   in  1666,  and  to  others 
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the  almost  forgotten  accounts  of  those  wasting  epidemics  of 
former  times,  by  some  of  which,  as  well  as  by  this,  not  only 
Europe,  but  also  Asia  and  Africa,  had  been  ravaged  at  once. 
And  yet  the  cholera  appeared  to  differ  in  some  respects  from 
every  other  malady  known  to  or  recorded  by  physicians.  Vio- 
lent spasms  convulsed  the  whole  frame ;  the  face  and  the  ex- 
tremities, and  afterwards  the  whole  body,  became  livid  or  blue ; 
the  pulse  failed  :  and  these  symptoms,  if  unchecked  (and  no  one 
appeared  to  know  how  to  treat  them),  usually  terminated  in 
death,  sometimes  within  ten  or  twelve,  commonly  within  twenty 
hours.  There  were  some  who  considered  this  disorder  as  con- 
tagious, others  as  arising  from  some  noxious  state  of  the  earth 
or  the  air.  Almost  the  only  point  agreed  on  was  that  a  nourish- 
ing diet  and  habits  of  cleanliness  proved  the  best  and  most 
efficacious  preservative  from  it. 

In  the  mean  time  a  new  Reform  Bill,  which,  though  altered  in 
some  details,  was  essentially  the  same  with  that  which  had  been 
thrown  out  the  year  before,  was  brought  in  and  passed.  The 
threatened  conflict  with  the  House  of  Lords  was  evaded  by  the 
secession  of  the  greater  number  of  the  adverse  majority  of  that 
house  from  the  further  discussion  of  the  bill ;  and  it  finally  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent,  June  7th,  1832.  The  more  important 
features  of  the  great  change  thus  introduced  into  our  representa- 
tive system  were,  that  it  disfranchised  altogether  fifty-six  of  the 
smaller  English  boroughs,  and  reduced  the  number  of  members 
sent  by  thirty  other  boroughs  from  two  to  one.  In  lieu  of  the 
seats  thus  expunged,  an  equal  number  of  new  seats  was  created, 
of  which  some  were  assigned  to  the  larger  or  more  important  of 
the  unrepresented  towns,  and  others  to  the  more  populous  coun- 
ties. Provision  was  also  made  for  shortening  the  period  of  the 
elections,  which  is  almost  always  in  cases  of  contest  a  period  of 
disorder,  to  two  days  at  the  most,  and  for  obviating,  by  naming 
several  polling-places  for  taking  the  votes,  the  inconvenience  of 
bringing  up  all  the  electors  to  the  county-town.  Eight  new 
members  were  given  to  London  ;  namely,  two  to  Lambeth,  two 
to  Mary-le-bone,  two  to  Finsbury,  and  two  to  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets. The  franchise  also  was  extended,  in  the  towns,  to  all 
persons  occupying  houses  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  a-year,  and, 
in  the  counties,  to  persons  renting  fifty  pounds  a-year.  The  real 
results  of  this  great  change  can  scarcely  yet  be  considered  as 
fully  manifested.     It  is  generally  thought   not  to  have  realized 
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the  expectations  of  its  friends,  nor  to  have  produced  the  evils 
feared  by  its  adversaries. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  1832  the  parliament  was  again 
dissolved ;  and  in  the  following-  year  an  act  was  passed  for 
diminishing  the  number  of  Irish  bishops  from  22  to  10,  and  for 
annexing  the  dioceses  of  the  suppressed  sees  to  other  dioceses. 
Resolutions  were  also  carried  through  both  houses  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  granting-  to  the  plan- 
ters an  indemnification  of  twenty  millions  for  the  loss  which  they 
might  sustain  by  thus  putting  an  end  to  a  system  which,  odious 
and  oppressive  as  it  was,  had  yet  been  begun  without  much 
reflection  on  its  real  nature,  and  which  indeed  at  its  origin, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards,  had,  strange  to  say,  been  even 
encouraged  by  the  legislature. 

In  July,  1834,  Lord  Grey  resigned  office  and  Lord  Melbourne 
was  made  first  minister.  But.  in  the  November  following,  the 
king,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  public  affairs  appears  to  have 
been  for  some  time  distasteful,  dismissed  at  once  all  his  minis- 
ters, and  gave  the  reins  of  government  to  the  duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Parliament  was  again  dissolved,  and  great 
efforts  were  made  by  the  friends  of  the  new  administration  in 
the  elections  which  followed.  But  their  adversaries  were  still  too 
strong  for  them,  and  consequently,  after  holding  office  till  April, 
1835,  they  were  compelled  to  resign.  Lord  Melbourne  then 
resumed  the  premiership. 

The  party  which  seems  to  be  most  properly  called  the  Whig 
party  was  strengthened  during  the  whole  of  these  political  strug- 
gles by  various  adherents  of  very  different  classes  of  opinion. 
Of  these,  some  were  the  advocates  of  a  still  more  extensive  re- 
form in  the  representation  than  that  which  the  new  bill  had 
effected,  and  of  great  changes  also  in  the  church,  and  in  other 
institutions.  This  party  had  now  for  a  considerable  time  ac- 
quired the  appellation  of  Radicals.  With  these  were  united 
others,  who,  as  attaching  less  weight  to  the  forms  of  the  govern- 
ment than  to  its  spirit  and  principles,  took  the  title  of  Liberals. 
And  the  Whigs  had  also  another  still  more  powerful  body  of 
auxiliaries  in  a  strong  phalanx  of  the  members  for  Ireland,  at 
the  head  of  whom  stood  Mr.  O'Connell,  the  celebrated  member 
for  Dublin,  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  of  an  impassioned 
eloquence,  and  possessed  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  personal 
influence  with  the  partv  which  he  led. 
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An  act  for  the  amendment  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  poor 
was  passed  in  August,  1834.  The  object  of  this  act  was  to  sup- 
press many  of  the  abuses  of  the  former  poor-laws,  and  to  enable 
the  great  mass  of  the  labouring  classes  to  take  or  keep  a  more 
independent  station  in  life,  and  to  obtain  a  more  certain  return 
for  their  industry. 

In  the  session  of  1835  an  act  was  passed  for  carrying  on  the 
principles  of  the  Reform  Bill  into  a  reform  of  the  municipal 
corporations  of  England  and  Wales. 

In  the  following  year  was  passed  a  new  marriage-act,  together 
with  acts  for  the  more  correct  registration  of  births  and  deaths. 
The  reason  for  the  new  marriage-act  was,  that  many  of  the 
dissenters  objected  to  the  existing  law  on  the  subject,  which 
required,  with  few  exceptions,  that  all  persons  should  be  married 
in  church,  and  always  according  to  the  form  prescribed  in  the 
Prayer-book.  By  the  new  law,  marriages  may  now  be  solem- 
nized not  in  churches  only,  but  also  in  the  chapels  of  the  dis- 
senters, and  without  any  restriction  to  any  formulary  of  religion ; 
or  may  be  contracted  and  registered  before  the  guardians  of  the 
poor.  It  has,  however,  been  found  that  but  few  persons  are  so 
reckless  as  to  take  this  important  step  in  life  without  consecrat- 
ing it  by  some  religious  celebration. 

The  relations  of  England  with  foreign  countries  continued 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  reign  to  be  altogether  pacific. 
Charles  X.,  the  late  king  of  France,  who  was  expelled  from  his 
throne  by  the  revolution  called  the  Revolution  of  Three  Days,  in 
July,  1830,  fled  first  to  England,  and  resumed  afterwards  for  a 
time  his  old  quarters  at  Holyrood  House.  Little  pity,  however, 
was  given  to  a  reverse  of  fortune  which  he  had  brought  on  him- 
self by  his  own  breaches  of  the  charter  by  which  the  Bourbons, 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  had  been  recalled  to  France ;  and  the 
English  government  made  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging  his 
successor,  Louis-Philippe. 

The  success  of  this  brief  revolution  in  France  encouraged  the 
Belgians,  who  had  never  assimilated  with  the  Dutch,  to  sever  the 
union  with  Holland,  which  at  the  pacification  in  1815  had  been 
in  a  manner  forced  on  them.  In  Brussels  the  inhabitants  rose 
on  the  troops,  and  after  two  days'  hard  fighting  in  the  streets 
compelled  them  to  retire  to  Antwerp.  The  crown  of  Belgium 
was  conferred  on  Prince  Leopold,  the  widowed  husband  of  our 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.     Leopold  subsequently   (August 
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9,  1832)  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  new  king  of  the 
French.  Both  England  and  France  joined  in  enforcing  these 
arrangements ;  and  though  the  king  of  Holland  made  great 
efforts  to  recover  his  authority  over  the  revolted  provinces,  and 
extorted  even  from  his  enemies  a  regret  that  he  should  be  com- 
pelled, by  the  reasons  of  state  of  greater  powers,  to  yield  a 
dominion  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  forfeited  by  any  act 
of  tyranny  or  injustice,  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  give  way. 
The  Dutch  troops  which  had  retired  to  Antwerp  were  besieged 
there  by  a  French  army,  and  after  a  gallant  defence  were  forced 
to  capitulate,  Dec.  31,  1831. 

In  the  distracted  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  the  whole 
period  now  before  us  was  little  else  than  one  tissue  of  war  and 
disorder.     In  Portugal  the  contest  with  the  young  queen  Donna 
Maria  was  still  kept  up  by  her  uncle,  Don  Miguel.     In  Spain, 
on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1832,  his  daughter,  Donna 
Isabella,  succeeded  to  the  throne;  but  her  title  also  was  contested 
by  her  uncle,  Don  Carlos.     In  June,  1835,  the  court  of  London 
issued  an  order  of  council,  by  which  British  subjects  were  per- 
mitted to  volunteer  into  the  service  of  the  queen  of  Spain.    Many 
volunteered,  and  were  formed  into  a  legion  under  the  command 
of  General  Evans,  and  had  much  hard  fighting  and  gained  some 
dear-bjught  victories.     About  the  same  time  an  English  naval 
force  was  sent  to  co-operate  with  the  queen's  troops  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Peninsula.     But   in   the   spring  of  1837   General 
Evans  and  the  greater  part  of  his  officers  relinquished  as  hope- 
less the  cause  in  which  they  had  thus  embarked,  and  returned  to 
England.     Many  of  the  unfortunate  legionaries  returned  also, 
worn  out  with  hardships  and  hunger,  and  even  reduced  to  beg  in 
our  streets.    The  young  queen  of  Portugal  married,  December  1, 
1834,  the  duke  de  Leuchtenburg,  son  of  Eugene  Beauharnois, 
who  took  the  title  of  Prince  Augustus  of  Portugal.     He  died  in 
the  March  following,  of  a  sudden  illness,  and  she  re-married, 
January  1,  1836,  Ferdinand  Augustus,  prince  of  Saxe  Coburg. 

We  have  now  to  return  for  a  brief  space  to  the  last  sad  scene 
of  the  life  and  reign  of  William  IV.,  who  was  taken  ill  in  May, 
1 837,  of  an  affection  of  the  chest,  arising  from  a  disease  of  the 
heart.  He  died  June  20,  having  borne  his  sufferings,  which 
were  very  severe,  with  great  composure  and  resignation.  He 
expired  in  a  gentle  sleep,  with  his  head  resting  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  qupen,  who  had  watched  and  nursed  him  during  his  whole 
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illness  with  the  most  unremitting  care  and  attention.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  niece,  the  Princess  Alexandrina  Victoria,  only 
child  of  Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  who  had  died  in  1820. 

William  IV.  had  by  Queen  Adelaide  two  daughters  ;  but  these 
died,  the  first  on  the  day  of  her  birth,  the  second  at  four  months 
old. 

He  left  a  large  family  of  illegitimate  children,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  name  of  Fitzclarence.  The  eldest  son  was  created  earl 
of  Munster  in  1831. 

Among  the  domestic  events  most  worthy  of  notice  during  this 
short  reign,  none  is  more  remarkable  than  that  it  is  the  era  of 
the  first  opening  of  those  great  railways,  on  which  the  carriages 
are  drawn  by  steam-engines  at  great  speed,  and  which  have 
since  made  so  much  progress  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Wooden  railways,  on  which  the  carriages  were  drawn  by  horses, 
are  said  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle 
as  long  ago  as  1680,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  coal 
from  the  pits  to  the  rivers.  The  plan  on  which  these  railways 
were  constructed  did  not  much  differ  from  that  which  is  now  in 
common  use.  The  lines  of  road  in  their  direction  towards  the 
rivers  were  almost  entirely  down  hill,  and  consequently  the 
carriages  even  when  loaded  were  of  easy  draught ;  and  they  went 
back  empty.  But  wood  was  too  soft  and  perishable  a  material  to 
be  used  with  much  advantage  for  rails,  except  for  short  distances. 
The  obvious  improvement  of  making  the  rails  of  iron,  instead 
of  wood,  was  introduced  afterwards  in  various  places,  at  various 
times,  especially  in  the  mining  districts.  The  iron  railway  from 
London  to  Croydon  was  laid  down  in  1801.  In  1824,  on  some 
of  the  railways  near  Newcastle,  the  carriages  were  drawn  by 
locomotive  steam-engines,  much  on  the  principle  of  those  which 
are  used  on  the  more  recent  railways,  and  were  worked  along  by 
what  are  called  cogged  or  teethed  wheels,  like  those  of  a  clock. 
But  the  first  railway  established  on  anything  of  the  scale  or  system 
which  is  now  going  forward  so  rapidly  was  that  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  which  was  opened,  amid  a  great  concourse  of 
visitors  and  spectators,  September  15,  1880.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  was  then  the  prime  minister,  was  present  on  this 
occasion,  and  went  by  the  first  train.  But  the  scene  was  rendered 
very  painful  by  the  fatal  accident  which  befel  Mr.  Huskisson. 
He  had  got  out  of  the  carriage  at  the  place  where  it  stopped  to 
take  in  a  supply  of  water,  and  was  standing  and  holding  the  door 
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at  the  time  when  another  engine  was  passing1.  The  cloor,  being 
open,  was  struck  by  this  engine,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  fell,  and  had 
his  leg  crushed  by  the  wheel.  Every  possible  assistance  was  of 
course  afforded  him,  but  in  vain  ;  and  he  died  after  a  few  hours 
of  dreadful  suffering,  which  he  bore  with  the  greatest  and  most 
Christian  fortitude  and  resignation. 

The  railway  from  Leeds  to  Selby  was  opened  September  22, 
1834.  The  twenty-one  miles  nearest  London  of  the  railway 
from  London  to  Birmingham  were  opened  in  July,  1837.  The 
Great  Western  Railway  was  opened  as  far  as  Maidenhead  June 
4,  1838  ;  and  the  London  and  South- Western  was  opened  as 
far  as  Woking  Common  May  21,  1838. 

It  may  be  added,  as  a  curious  exposition  of  the  inducement  to 
create  these  rapid  methods  of  communication  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  that  the  population  of  some  of  these  districts,  in 
proportion  to  their  extent,  is  little  less  than  tenfold  of  that  of 
the  kingdom  at  large.  It  was  stated,  in  an  official  report  in 
1836,  that,  while  the  population  of  all  England,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Lancashire,  and 
Yorkshire,  is  only  198  to  a  square  mile,  the  population  on 
each  square  mile  within  three  miles  of  the  projected  railroad 
from  Leeds  to  Manchester  is  no  less  than  1849.  Manu- 
factories swarm  along  the  banks  of  all  the  streams  which  run 
into  the  valley  through  which  the  line  is  carried.  Cottons 
and  woollens  of  all  sorts  are  sent  continually  backwards  and 
forwards  through  this  valley  for  the  various  purposes  of  spin- 
ning, weaving,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing ;  and  it  was 
calculated  that  the  export  to  the  north  of  Europe  of  the  goods 
which  pass  along  this  line  amounts  to  no  less  than  eighty 
millions  of  pounds  weight  in  the  year. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1834,  at  about  half-past  six  in  the 
evening,  a  fire,  which  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the 
Hues  used  for  warming  the  House  of  Lords,  broke  out,  and 
completely  destroyed  both  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Great 
apprehensions  were  entertained  for  Westminster  Hall,  but  by 
the  exertions  of  the  firemen  (several  engines  being  brought 
into  the  hall  itself,  and  playing  over  every  part  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  wind  also,  fortunately,  being  from  the  south- 
west) that  noble  structure  was  preserved.  Designs  have  since 
been  made  and  approved  of  for  rebuilding  the  two  Houses  on 
a  magnificent  scale,  and   an  embankment  has  been   carried  out 
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into  the  river,  the  foundations  laid,  and  the  walls  partly  raised. 
In  the  mean  time  the  House  of  Lords,  of  which,  though  the 
interior  was  destroyed,  the  walls  were  uninjured,  was  fitted  up 
for  the  use  of  the  Commons,  and  the  chamber  commonly  called 
the  Painted  Chamber  for  that  of  the  Lords.  The  old  House  of 
Commons  had  been  originally  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen  ; 
and,  after  the  fire,  parts  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
which  had  long  been  hid  by  the  fittings  up  of  the^  house,  were 
observable  by  those  who  visited  the  ruins. 
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Portion  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  from  Drawings  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 
Years  after  Christ  1837—1850. 

The  young*  princess  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  King 
William  IV.  was  born  May  24,  1819.  She  was  consequently  at 
her  accession  almost  exactly  eighteen  years  old.  Even  at  this 
early  age  she  was  seen  to  enter  with  remarkable  dignity  and 
propriety  on  the  high  station  which  had  fallen  to  her  lot.  She 
retained  the  late  king's  ministers  in  office,  and  went  in  person, 
July  17,  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  and  read  her  speech  on  this 
occasion  from  the  throne.  She  also  opened  in  person,  in  the 
November  following,  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament. 
The  elections  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
found  to  support  the  choice  of  ministers  which  she  had  made.  In 
the  following  year  her  coronation  was  celebrated,  June  28,  and 
was  accompanied  by  numerous  indications  of  her  great  and  gene- 
ral popularity.  A  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  Canada  in  the 
preceding  November,  but  peace  was  restored  after  a  short 
struggle;  and  in  1838  the  Earl  of  Durham  was  sent  out  as 
Governor-General  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America. 
The  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  consoli- 
dated, and  the  seat  of  government  transferred  from  Toronto  and 
Quebec  to  Montreal.  Various  changes  were  also  introduced  into 
the  political  constitution  of  this  colony. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1839  a  political  association  of  men 
who  entitled  themselves  Chartists  broke  out  into  open  riot  at 
Newport,  in  Monmouthshire.  A  body  of  these  confederates, 
aided  by  the  secrecy  with  which  the  use  of  the  Welsh  language 
enabled  them  to  clothe  their  proceedings,  collected  in  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  and  marched  down  at  night,  and  by  surprise  got 
possession  of  the  town.  This  disturbance  was  immediately 
quelled,  by  the  courage  of  a  small  body  of  soldiers,  headed  by  a 
spirited  magistrate,  and  three  of  its  leaders  were  apprehended,  and 
tried,  and  condemned  to  death,  but  their  sentence  was  commuted 
to  transportation  for  life.  The  Chartist  principles,  however,  have 
become  too  prevalent  among  working  miners  and  manufacturers, 
and  also  among  large  bodies  of  labourers,  not  to  render  it 
desirable   to  state  them  particularly.      The  Charter,  as  it  was 
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called,  in  which  these  principles  were  embodied,  proposed  five 
points.  The  first  of  these  was  the  grant  of  universal  suffrage  in 
the  election  of  members  of  Parliament ;  the  second  was  that  of 
voting  by  ballot,  a  system  of  secret  voting  by  which  a  man  may 
avoid  the  declaring  openly  for  whom  he  votes  ;  the  third  point 
is  to  have  annual  parliaments ;  the  fourth,  that  the  members  be 
paid  for  their  services  ;  and  the  fifth,  the  abolition  of  that  quali- 
fication in  respect  of  property  which  all  members  of  parliament 
are  now  required  by  law  to  possess,  namely,  600/.  a  year  if  member 
for  a  county,  and  300/.  if  member  for  a  city  or  borough.  Hardly 
any  person  of  knowledge  or  observation  can  imagine  that  the 
extreme  changes  thus  proposed  could  be  productive  of  real 
benefit  to  any  rank  or  order  of  men.  But  still  this  Charter  has 
been  espoused,  as  has  been  said,  very  extensively  among  the 
working  classes,  and,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  has  been  brought 
the  more  before  the  public  eye  by  the  example  of  the  revolution 
in  France  of  1848.  It  has  much  resemblance  also  to  the  consti- 
tution which  has  been  adopted,  though  in  a  very  different  state 
of  society  from  our  own,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1840,  the  Queen  married  her  first- 
cousin,  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg,  a  nephew  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  and  of  Leopold,  king  of  the  Belgians.  This  auspicious 
union  has  never  as  yet  been  clouded  by  misfortune  ;  and  the 
prince-consort,  while  he  has  kept  himself  wisely  aloof  from  all 
political  parties  in  the  state,  has  shown  himself  studious  to  pro- 
mote by  every  means  in  his  power  our  most  useful  charities  and 
national  institutions.  Both  his  own  habits  also,  and  those  of  the 
queen,  appear  to  be  of  a  highly  English  character.  They  often 
retire  from  the  fatigues  of  their  public  life  to  the  comparative 
quiet  of  a  villa  at  Osborne,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  sight  of  the 
great  arsenal  of  Portsmouth  and  the  roadstead  of  Spithead, 
and  they  have  an  occasional  residence  also  at  Balmoral  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  among  their  relaxations  to  make  sea  excursions  in  the 
royal  yacht,  in  which  they  have  visited  both  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land more  than  once.  In  September,  1843,  they  crossed  the 
Channel,  and  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  King  of  the  French  at 
the  Chateau  d'Eu,  near  Treport,  in  Normandy  ;  the  first  visit 
of  any  English  sovereign  to  France  since  Henry  VIII.  In  the 
October  of  the  following  year  Louis  Philippe  returned  this  visit 
to  the  Queen  at  Windsor;  and  in  August  and  September,  184-k 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  made  a  tour  in   Germany,   and 
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on  their  return  passed  another  day  or  two  at  the  Chateau 
d'Eu.  They  then  doubtless  little  thought  that  before  three 
more  years  should  expire  the  King  of  the  French  would  once 
again  need  that  hospitality  in  England  which  he  had  sought 
amid  the  misfortunes  of  his  early  life,  and  which  was  renewed  after 
the  loss  of  his  crown  in  1848. 

In  April,  1840,  war  was  declared  by  England  against  China. 
Canton  was  blockaded,  and  the  island  of  Chusan  taken  possession 
of,  in  the  same  year ;  and  an  invading  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Gough,  afterwards  (in  August,  1842)  penetrated 
to  the  very  walls  of  Nankin,  and  dictated  a  peace.  By  this 
peace,  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  was  ceded  to  England,  and  a 
large  sum  of  money  paid  by  way  of  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war ;  and,  besides  Canton,  the  only  port  to  which  foreign 
traders  had  previously  been  admitted,  four  other  Chinese  ports 
were  opened  to  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  terms 
of  this  treaty  have,  on  the  whole,  been  faithfully  observed.  Key- 
ing, the  Chinese  commissioner  who  was  employed  to  adjust  the 
treaty  with  the  barbarians  >  as  the  English  and  other  Europeans  are 
called  in  China,  expresses  himself  as  follows  in  the  report  which 
he  presented  to  his  own  government  on  this  occasion  : — "  I,  your 
servant,  have  examined  and  found  what  are  the  unwarrantable 
demands  of  the  said  barbarians,  and  they  are  deserving  of  the 
utmost  hatred."  He  then,  however,  proceeds  to  argue  that, 
as  they  have  taken  and  kept  possession  of  various  places,  which 
are  not  given  up,  and  have  not  retired,  it  will  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  them  back.  "  It  is  a  difficult  matter,"  he  adds, 
"  to  contend  with  them  on  the  waters.  Should  it  not  therefore  be 
allowed  them  to  return  to  us  our  territory,  and  allow  them  to 
trade,  since  they  are  willing  respectfully  to  pay  the  duties  ? 
Just  now  they  are  sensible,  and  repent  of  their  errors,  and  are  as 
obedient  as  if  driven  by  the  wind ;  and  when  again  in  mutual 
friendship,  benevolence,  and  truth,  all  things  will  go  on  well." 

While  this  war  was  thus  carrying  on  in  China,  another  was 
also  entered  into  with  the  pasha,  or  viceroy,  of  Egypt,  Mehemet 
Ali.  This  war  arose  out  of  a  long  contest  between  the  Pasha  and 
his  titular  sovereign,  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  in  which  all 
the  greater  powers  of  Europe  at  length  interfered  in  the  Sultan's 
behalf.  In  1 840  an  English  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Napier,  joined  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  took  Beyrout,  and 
afterwards  destroyed  Acre,  both  which  places,  together  with  the 
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whole  coast  of  Syria,  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of 
Meliemet.  From  Acre  the  Commodore  proceeded  to  Alexandria, 
and  prepared  for  an  attack  on  that  city.  But  a  treaty  was  then 
agreed  on,  by  which  Syria  was  restored  to  the  Turks,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  Egypt  secured  to  the  Pasha,  and  made  hereditary  in  his 
family.  The  intercourse  and  commerce  of  Egypt  with  Europe, 
and  especially  with  England,  has,  since  this  period,  greatly  in- 
creased. The  Upper  Nile,  and  the  relics  of  high  antiquity  to  be 
found  on  its  banks,  have  been  explored  with  success ;  and  Cairo, 
where  the  climate  is  always  serene  and  delicious  during  the  winter 
months,  has  become  a  place  of  frequent  residence  for  invalids. 
Mehemet  himself  fell  at  length  into  a  state  of  imbecility.  His 
son  Ibrahim  was  nominated  viceroy  in  his  place,  September  1, 
1848,  but  died  November  10  in  the  same  year,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew  Abbas,  the  eldest  grandson  of  Mehemet. 
Mehemet  himself  died  August  2,  1849.  Ibrahim  had  visited 
both  France  and  England  in  the  autumn  of  1845  and  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1 846. 

The  events  which  have  taken  place,  during  the  present  reign, 
in  the  British  dominions  in  India,  are  far  too  intricate  to  be  here 
detailed,  and  yet  some  brief  notice  of  them  must  not  be  omitted. 
The  vast  surface  of  that  great  peninsula    has  been  in  general 
tranquil.     But,  on  the  western  frontier,  the  British  forces  which 
had  invaded  Afghanistan,  a  large  territory  to  the  west  of  the 
Indus,  were  compelled  by  a  rising  of  the  people  to  retreat  from 
Caubul  in  January,  1842,   under  the  most  distressing  circum- 
stances, and  were  cut  off  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains  while 
on  their  retreat ;  one  person  only  escaping  at  the  time  to  tell  the 
tale.     In  the  following  year  another  war  broke  out  in  Scinde, 
a  district  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  great  river,  the  free  naviga- 
tion and  command  of  which  is  of  the  first  importance,  both  to  the 
commerce  and  the  security  of  the  upper  provinces.     General  Sir 
diaries  Napier  gained  here  a  great  victory  at  Meanee,  February 
17,  1843,  and  afterwards  took  Hyderabad:  and,  on  March  24, 
gained  another  victory  at  Dubba.     The  tranquillity  of  Scinde  has 
been,  since  that  time,  undisturbed.     Another  war,  however,  broke 
out  subsequently  in  the  district  entitled  the  Punjab,  an  Indian 
name  derived  from  five  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered.     These 
rivers  take  their  rise  on  the  western  side  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, the  highest  in  the  world,  which  bound  Hindostan  on  the 
north,  and,  after  flowing  through  the  Punjab,  run  into  the  Indus, 
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This  fine  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Sikhs,  a  hardy  and  war- 
like race,  who,  on  the  12th  December,  1845,  and  the  following 
days,  crossed  the  Sutlej,  the  river  by  which  they  were  bounded  on 
the  south,  thus  invading  the  British  territory,  and  on  the  18th 
made  an  attack  on  a  British  army  at  Moodkee.  In  this  attack 
they  were  repulsed,  and  they  were  subsequently  compelled  to 
retreat,  and  were  afterwards  defeated  at  Ferozeshah  on  the  21st 
and  22nd  of  the  same  month  ;  and  again,  at  Alivval,  January 
28,  and  at  Sobraon,  February  10,  1846,  when  they  were  driven 
back  across  the  Sutlej  with  immense  slaughter.  In  1848  the 
war  was  renewed.  A  bloody  but  indecisive  action  was  fought 
at  Chillian wallah,  January  13,  1849,  in  which  the  British  army 
was  commanded  by  Lord  Gough.  This  indecisive  battle,  though 
called  a  victory,  was,  in  England,  at  first  regarded  as  almost  a 
defeat ;  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  whose  great  success,  a  few 
years  before,  in  the  war  in  Scinde,  had  acquired  for  him  an  ex- 
ceedingly high  reputation,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Gough 
as  commander-in-chief.  The  disappointment,  however,  which 
arose  from  the  battle  of  Chillian  wallah*  was  soon  relieved  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Mooltan,  and  of  a  decisive  victory 
obtained  by  Lord  Gough  at  Goqjerat,  February  21.  The  result 
of  this  victory  was  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  Sikhs,  and 
the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  to  the  British  dominions. 

During  the  course  of  these  events  in  distant  lands,  the  domestic 
peace  of  England  has  happily  not  been  interrupted  by  any  hostility 
with  either  the  powers  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  with  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  strong  feeling  of  the  desirable- 
ness of  universal  peace,  and  especially  of  peace  with  this  great 
country,  which  took  its  origin  from  our  own  shores,  appears  to 
acquire,  every  day,  a  more  and  more  powerful  influence  in  sub- 
duing those  occasional  asperities  and  jealousies  which,  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  nations,  are  apt  to  arise. 

The  changes,  however,  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
policy  of  our  country  have  not  been  less,  or  less  important,  during 
these  peaceful  years,  than  the  changes  might  have  been  from  war  to 
peace,  or  from  peace  to  war.  The  Parliament  which  had  been  elected 
on  the  Queen's  accession  was  dissolved  in  June,  1841 ,  and  the  new 
elections  appeared  to  show  that  the  administration  of  Lord  Mely 
bourne  had  lost  much  of  its  hold  on  public  opinion.     Consequentl- 

*  Nearly  the  spot,  as  is  supposed,  where  Alexander  the  Great  gained  his 
victory  over  Porus. 
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Lord  Melbourne  resigned,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into  office 
at  the  head  of  a  new  ministry,  September  1  in  that  year.  The 
study  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  legislative  fetters  on 
both  commerce  and  manufactures  was  among  the  first  principles 
of  the  new  government.  Almost  all  the  import  duties  on  foreign 
goods  were  greatly  diminished — a  measure  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  increase  in  the  export  of  the  British  manufac- 
tures, which  are  sent  abroad  in  exchange  for  these  goods,  and  by 
which,  in  fact,  they  are  purchased.  The  most  important  bearing 
of  this  policy  was  on  the  heavy  duties  which,  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tecting the  British  agriculturist,  had  been  now  levied,  ever  since 
the  peace  of  1815,  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  An  Act 
for  modifying  these  laws  was  passed  in  the  Session  of  1842  ;  and 
in  order  to  compensate  the  loss  of  revenue,  necessarily  consequent 
on  these  changes,  a  new  property  or  income  tax  of  sevenpence 
in  the  pound  was  imposed  on  all  incomes  above £l 50  a  year.  A 
subsequent  Act  for  the  nearly  absolute  repeal  of  the  corn-laws 
was  carried  through  Parliament  in  1846,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  June  26  in  that  year.  The  contest  which  arose  on  that 
occasion  was  unusually  bitter  and  vehement.  Most  of  the  county 
members  in  particular,  who  had  previously  been  among  the  minis- 
ter's chief  supporters,  now  took  part  against  him,  and  accused  him 
of  deserting  the  conservative  principles  on  which  he  had  come 
forward  in  public  life.  Hence  another  change  of  ministry.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  resigned,  and  a  new  administration  was  formed  under 
Lord  John  Russell,  July  4. 

Amid  the  agitations  arising  from  these  causes  in  England,  the 
failure   of  the  crop  of  the  potato  in  1845  and  1846  plunged  the 
Irish,  who  have  long  been  greatly  dependent  on  this  plant  for 
food,  into  the  deepest  distress.     This  distress  was  also  aggravated 
by  a  deficiency  of  the  corn  crop  of  1846,  not  in  Ireland  only, 
but  also  throughout  England  and  almost  the  whole  of  Europe.     It 
was  partially  relieved  in   1847,  by  an  abundant  harvest,  by  a 
grant  of  ten  millions  from  Parliament,   by  a  vast  private  sub- 
scription, and  by  emigrations  to  America  and  other  countries. 
It  has  also  been   attempted,   by  the  enactment  of  a  Poor-law 
for  Ireland,  and  by  measures  intended  to  promote  the  agriculture 
and  encourage  the  industry  of  this  fertile  island,    to  render  its 
great  natural  resources  available  to  the  support  of  its  inhabitants. 
But  the  benefit  to  be    derived    from  these  attempts  has  as  yet 
been  very  imperfect,  and  lias  been,  moreover,  seriously  impeded 
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by  various  tumults  and  even  insurrections.  These  have  been 
headed  by  vehement  orators,  who  clamoured  for  a  repeal  of  the 
union  with  England,  and  thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  that 
they  might  look  to  political  changes  for  remedies  only  to  be 
found  in  social  tranquillity,  and  in  promoting  the  sympathies 
of  all  ranks  with  one  another.  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  a  man  of 
one  of  the  families  of  highest  rank  in  Ireland,  took  the  lead  in 
a  riot  in  Tipperary,  in  which  two  or  three  lives  were  lost,  in 
June,  1848;  but  this  riot  was  instantly  suppressed;  and  he  and 
some  of  his  followers  were  subsequently  arrested  and  tried  for 
high  treason,  and  found  guilty,  but  their  lives  were  spared,  and 
they  were  transported  for  life. 

In  the  following  year,  1849,  Queen  Victoria  visited  Ireland, 
and  was  received  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  respect  and 
regard.  It  appears  to  be  probable  that  the  royal  visits  to  Ireland 
will  be  frequently  repeated  in  future ;  and  the  more  probable,  in* 
asmuch  as  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  that  island  is  likely  to  be 
abolished — an  office  which,  though  never  better  rilled  than  of  late, 
by  Lord  Clarendon,  is  thought  both  to  be  of  needless  expense,  and 
also  to  introduce  a  complexity  in  the  relations  with  the  govern* 
ment  in  London,  which  it  is  wise  to  remove.  The  reasons  which 
operated  for  the  retention  of  the  office  at  the  period  of  the  union 
have  long  ceased  to  exist :  and  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  those 
methods  of  communication  which  recent  years  have  introduced, 
bring  now  the  remotest  parts  not  of  England  and  Scotland  only, 
but  of  Ireland  also,  into  almost  immediate  contact  with  each 
other.  There  is  not  anything  for  which  we  have  to  be  more 
thankful  than  that  neither  those  most  painful  calamities  which 
have  taken  place  in  Ireland,  nor  yet  a  great  distress  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  nor  any  agitation  of 
parties,  or  opposing  interests,  in  any  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
have  appeared  to  blind  any  considerable  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  our  own  island  to  that  wisdom  which  seeks  its  good 
in  tranquillity  ;  or,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  that  spirit  of  religion 
which  submits  in  hope  and  faith  to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of 
events. 

Far  happier  in  this  respect  has  been  the  fortune  of  England 
than  that  of  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Prussia,  Portugal,  or  Spain. 
In  France,  where  an  under  current  of  vehement  democracy 
had  subsisted  all  through  the  seventeen  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  a  new  and  sudden  revolution  broke  out  Febru- 
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ary  22,  1848.  On  the  24th  the  prisons  were  thrown  open,  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  taken  possession  of  and  plundered  by 
the  mob,  and  the  King  and  Queen  forced  to  fly  to  England, 
where  they  found  an  asylum  at  Claremont — a  place  still  the 
property  of  their  son-in-law,  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians, 
whose  first  wife  had  been  the  short-lived  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales. 

In  this  new  revolution  in  France,  which  was  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  proclamation  of  a  Republic,  many  of  the  watch- 
words and  theories  of  the  Revolution  of  1789  were  brought 
forward  over  again  by  the  actors  in  it.  Liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  were  proclaimed  in  every  street  and  by  all  its  orators, 
as  their  maxims  or  principles  ;  and  many  declarations  put  forth 
that  an  organisation,  as  it  was  called,  of  labour  might  be  formed 
which  should  abolish  poverty,  and  that  it  was  the  business  of  the 
State  to  find  work  for  all  who  could  labour,  as  well  as  to  support 
the  old  and  infirm. 

These  doctrines  and  this  example  could  not  be  without  some 
effect  in  England  and  Ireland.  March  13,  a  numerous  meeting 
of  the  Chartists  was  held  on  Kennington-common.  A  conven- 
tion of  Chartist  delegates  met  in  London  April  4  ;  and  on  the 
10th  a  great  body  of  their  delegates  and  partisans,  wearing  rosettes 
of  white,  green,  and  red,  assembled  in  John-street,  Fitzroy-square, 
and  adjourned  in  procession  to  another  meeting  on  Kennington- 
common.  The  crowd  thus  assembled  was  supposed  to  amount 
altogether  to  the  number  of  23,000  or  25,000,  and  the  leaders 
had  intended  to  proceed  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  present 
their  petition.  Much  apprehension  was  entertained  that  some 
serious  disturbance,  similar  to  those  which  at  Paris,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  and  other  capitals,  had  produced  such  bloody  and  disas- 
trous events,  might  on  this  occasion  take  place.  Intimation 
was  consequently  given  that  the  procession,  if  attempted,  Mould 
be  stopped  by  force.  The  shops  were  shut  in  all  the  great 
thoroughfares.  Bodies  of  horse  and  foot  police  were  posted  at 
the  approaches  of  the  several  bridges  over  the  Thames.  A  large 
force  of  regular  troops  was  stationed,  by  the  sagacious  pro- 
vision of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  out  of  sight  in  various  places. 
That  great  commander  watched  in  person  on  this  day  over  the 
safety  of  London,  and  ordered  the  measures  taken  for  its  se- 
curity. Also  a  very  large  body  of  special  constables  volunteered 
their  services  in  all  parts  of  the  town.     Under  these  circuni- 
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stances  the  meeting  on  the  common  passed  off  quietly ;  the 
crowds  which  had  assembled  and  paraded  through  the  streets  in 
other  parts  of  London  dispersed  without  tumult ;  and  the  general 
feeling  that  the  principle  of  order  and  respect  for  property  is  far 
too  strong  in  England  to  be  assailed  with  success,  or  with  any 
possible  advantage  to  any  rank  or  class  of  society,  is  thought  to 
have  received  a  very  strong  and  useful  confirmation  from  these 
events.  The  riot  in  Ireland,  which  was  headed  by  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  in  the  month  of  June  in  this  year,  has  been  mentioned 
already.  A  meeting,  in  which  the  same  Mr.  O'Brien  had  taken 
part,  and  in  which  very  inflammatory  speeches  were  made,  and 
an  address  voted  to  the  French  Republic,  had  previously  been 
held  in  Dublin,  March  20.  This  address  was  presented  in  Paris 
April  3. 

The  example  of  France,  or  rather  the  great  explosion  which 
had  taken  place  in  that  country,  had  at  this  time  communicated 
itself,  or  was  in  a  progress  of  rapid  communication,  to  almost  all 
the   other  countries  of  Europe,  in  most  of  which  the  seeds  of 
revolution,  or  at  least  of  discontent  with  their  governments,  were 
already  sown.    In  Tuscany,  the  Grand  Duke  had,  on  February  11 
in  this  year,  granted  a  representative  constitution  to  that  great 
and  flourishing   duchy.     On  the    18th  of  the  same  month  the 
inhabitants  of  Milan  expelled  the  Austrian  viceroy,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  flag  of  Italian  independence  was  hoisted  in  all 
the  towns  of  Northern  Italy.     The  King  of  Sardinia,  in  the  vain 
expectation  of  uniting  Lombardy  to  Piedmont,  afterwards  joined 
in  the  same  cause,  and  a  long  series  of  fierce  hostilities  followed. 
The  Austrian  power,  however,  at  length  resumed  its  ascendancy. 
Milan  capitulated  to  the  imperial  general  August  4,  and  Venice, 
after  a  most  determined  resistance,  August  22,  J  849.    Vehement 
and  bloody  contests  took  place  also  both  at  Naples  and  in  Sicily. 
In  Rome  Pius  IX.,  who  had  been  elected  Pope  on  the  death  of 
Gregory  XVI.  in  June,  1846,  granted  to  his  states,  March  14, 
1848,  a  legislature,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of 
Deputies.     These  reforms,  however,  were  either  inadequate  to 
the  occasion,  or  gave  an  impulse  to  demand  further  concessions. 
The    Pope,    unable    or    irresolute   to    face  the  opposition    thus 
excited,  fled  in  disguise  on  December  24  of  this  same  eventful 
year,  and  escaped  to  Gaeta,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     France 
subsequently  embraced  his  cause,  and,  by  sending  an  overwhelm- 
ing force,  took  Rome,  after  a  most  brave  resistance,  July  3,  1849. 
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A  comparative  tranquillity  was  then  restored,  and  the  Pope  has 
since  (April  12,  1850)  returned  to  his  capital. 

Germany,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  less  disturbed  than  Italy. 
An  insurrection  took  place  at  Vienna,  March  13,  1848.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  fled  to  Innsbruck  May  18,  but  returned  to 
Vienna  August  1 5.  In  the  latter  end  of  May  a  congress  assembled 
at  Frankfort,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  consolidate  all  the 
German  states  under  some  new  constitution  ;  and  in  the  following 
March  the  Archduke  John,  brother  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
was  elected  Lieutenant-General  of  Germany,  and  accepted  the 
office.  But  these  proceedings  failed  to  effect  any  permanent  good. 
In  the  end  of  October  new  conflicts  took  place  in  Vienna, 
and  the  popular  party,  consisting  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  society, 
became  ascendant  for  a  time.  At  length  the  Emperor's  authority 
was  again  established,  and  an  army  of  Hungarians  was  defeated, 
which  had  come  to  aid  his  opponents.  A  war  in  Hungary 
followed,  in  which  the  Austrians,  though  met  by  the  bravest 
and  most  determined  resistance,  were  at  length  victorious. 
In  this  war  with  Hungary  Russia  lent  her  powerful  aid  to  the 
Austrians. 

To  conclude  as  briefly  as  possible  what  remains  to  be  said  of 
the  convulsions  of  Europe  during  the  year  1848.  Fierce  and 
bloody  tumults  took  place  in  Berlin  in  March  of  this  year,  and 
were  renewed  in  June.  The  Danish  provinces  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  desirous  to  annex  themselves  to  Germany,  revolted 
against  Denmark,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  espoused  their  cause. 
Switzerland  also,  and  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  were  full  of  con- 
flict and  animosity. 

The  state  of  the  English  royal  family  is  now  as  follows  : — 
A  Princess  Royal,  Victoria  Adelaide  Mary  Louisa,  born  Novem- 
ber 21,  1840  ;  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  born  Novem- 
ber 9,  1841  ;  Alice  Maud  Mary,  born  April  25,  1843;  Alfred 
Ernest  Albert,  born  August  6,  1844  ;  Helena  Augusta  Victoria, 
born  May  25,  1846;  Louisa  Caroline  Alberta,  born  March  8, 
1848  ;  and  an  infant  prince,  born  May  1,  1850.  The  name  of 
Arthur  was  given  to  this  infant  as  a  just  compliment  to  the 
birthday  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  born  May  1,  1769. 
Of  the  large  family  of  George  III.  two  only,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, now  King  of  Hanover,  and  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
still  survive.     The  Duke  of  Sussex  died   April  21,    1843;  the 
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Princess  Sophia,  May  27,   1848;  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
July  8,  1850. 

The  Dowager  Queen  Adelaide  died,  after  a  long  decline,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven,  December  2,  1849.  No  person  in  any 
rank  of  life  ever  died  either  more  loved  for  her  quiet  virtues  or 
more  conspicuous  for  her  kindly  and  liberal  charities.  No  one 
ever  felt  more  sincerely  that  worldly  greatness  is  as  nothing  in 
the  siffht  of  God  ;  and  she  had  desired,  a  short  time  before  her 
death,  that  the  ceremony  of  embalming,  and  much  of  that  state 
which  is  ordinary  at  royal  funerals,  should  be  set  aside  at 
her  own. 

Under  the  head  of  the  preceding  reign,  a  brief  account  has 
already  been  given  of  the  commencement  of  that  great  system  of 
Railways  which  has  since  produced  most  important  changes 
throughout  our  whole  land.  The  greediness  of  gain  and  the 
extravagant  expenditure  into  which  adventurers,  who  thought 
that  they  were  about  to  obtain  enormous  profits,  imprudently 
plunged,  brought  on  at  length  in  some  cases  ruinous  losses,  and 
in  others  an  alarming  panic,  which  appeared  to  reach  their  crisis 
in  1847,  and  by  which  many  of  these  undertakings  have  been 
overwhelmed,  others  suspended,  and  all  depressed.  But  still 
these  railway  communications,  throughout  almost  our  whole  island, 
subsist,  and  indeed,  on  the  whole,  increase,  and  daily  ripen  into 
some  new  benefit  or  commercial  advantage.  And  yet  even  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  railway,  although  it  has  changed  almost  the 
whole  aspect  of  England  to  the  traveller's  eye,  is  a  less  marvel 
than  that  of  the  Electric  Telegraphs,  which  are  constructed  on 
almost  all  the  more  considerable  railway  lines,  and  by  which 
messages  may  be  sent  and  answers  received,  and  information  of 
every  kind  transmitted,  from  one  end  of  England  to  another,  with 
the  speed  of  thought. 

The  whole  system  of  the  Post-office  has  also  been  subjected 
during  the  present  reign  to  great  alterations,  and  received 
essential  improvements,  introduced  chiefly  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill.  The  charges  for  the  postage  of  letters  had 
long  been  felt  to  be  much  too  high,  and  were  known  to  check  in 
an  injurious  and  unkindly  degree  the  communications  both  of  the 
middling  and  the  poorer  classes  with  one  another.  The  postage 
of  a  letter  from  London  to  Oxford  was  eightpence,  and  to  Edin- 
burgh a  shilling,  and   so  in  proportion  for  other  distances.     In- 
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stead  of  this  expensive  scale  we  have  now  had,  ever  since 
January  10,  1840,  the  daily  gratification  of  receiving  our  letters, 
and  from  any  part  either  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  at  the 
cost  of  one  penny  if  not  of  more  than  half  an  ounce  weight. 
Many  other  alterations  also  have  been  made  of  the  former  system. 
Franking  has  been  abolished  ;  the  mails  are  now  despatched  from 
London  by  the  railways,  and  not  by  mail-coaches,  and  twice 
instead  of  once  a  day,  and  to  some  places  oftener.  Besides 
these  changes,  a  cheap  money-order  office  has  also  been  esta- 
blished, by  which  all  but  the  mere  village  postmasters  may 
transmit  to  each  other  orders  for  the  payment  of  any  sums  not 
exceeding  five  pounds.  The  effect  of  a  transition  from  a  very 
dear  system  of  the  same  sort  to  this  cheap  system  is  highly 
remarkable.  In  the  quarter  ending  January  5,  1840,  which  was 
before  the  alteration,  40,763  money-orders  were  issued  in  England 
and  Wales,  for  sums  amounting  altogether  to  67,411/.  The 
number  issued  in  the  quarter  ending  January  5,  1849,  was 
4,203,727,  and  for  an  amount  of  8,151,295/.  The  number  of 
letters  which  passed  through  the  post-office  in  the  week  ending 
December  22,  1839,  was  1,585,973,  and  in  the  week  ending 
February  2,  1849,  6,849,196. 

It  was  observed,  in  the  account  of  the  last  reign,  that  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1834, 
and  that  designs  were  subsequently  made  by  Mr.  Barry,  and 
approved  of,  for  rebuilding  them.  The  more  important  portions 
of  the  new  buildings  are  at  length  nearly  completed,  and  the 
Plouse  of  Peers  was  opened  in  1847.  The  Custom-house,  also, 
and  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire,  the  one 
in  1837  and  the  other  in  1838,  have  been  rebuilt;  and  the  new 
Exchange  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  state  in  October,  1843. 
The  Tunnel  under  the  Thames,  begun  in  the  preceding  reign, 
was  completed  in  March  of  the  same  year.  The  British  Museum, 
which  has  been  constantly  increasing  its  treasures  of  antiquity, 
art,  and  science,  and  attracting  a  larger  number  both  of  readers 
and  visitors,  has  been  almost  rebuilt  at  great  expense,  and  on  a 
most  extensive  scale.  The  Xanthian  marbles,  brought  from 
Lycia  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  were  opened  to  public  view 
February  6,  1843.  The  still  more  remarkable  sculptures  disco- 
vered at  Nimroud,  the  supposed  site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  by  Mr. 
Layard,  were  placed  in  the  Museum  June  21,  1847.  Many 
more,   and   not  less  successful  researches,  have  since  been  made 
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in  the  same  region  by  this  intelligent  and  enterprising  traveller, 
which  will  supply  eventually  additional  illustrations  of  the  oldest 
histories  in  existence,  and  of  the  sacred  history  in  particular. 

Neither  yet  have  the  improvements  in  this  vast  metropolis 
been  confined  to  the  restoration  and  enlargement  of  public  build- 
ings,  or  to  the  accumulation  of  new  stores  in   the   Museum. 
Almost  a  new  city  has  sprung  up  to  the  north  of  Hyde  Park ; 
and  a  new  park  on  the  north-east  of  London,  to  which  the  name 
Victoria  Park    has    been    assigned    in    honour  of   the  Queen, 
affords  a  breathing-place  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
town  of  which  they  had  long  been  in  want.     Many  more  im- 
provements both  in  London  and  in  many  provincial  towns  might 
be  pointed  out,  but  must  be  here  passed  by.     It  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  omitted  that  a  commencement  has  been   made  of 
extensive  efforts  to  remedy  the  want  of  suitable  dwellings  for  the 
poorer  classes,  and  to  supply  them  with  better  means  of  comfort 
and   cleanliness    than  are  attainable  in   the  narrow  courts  and 
unhealthy  neighbourhoods  in  which  they  are  commonly  crowded. 
To  this  end  many  model  lodging-houses,  and  baths  and  wash- 
houses,   some  of  them   on  a  very  large  scale,   have  been  con- 
structed in  London  and  other  places.    A  bill  also  was  introduced, 
in    April,    1850,  into  Parliament,   by  which  the  burial  of  all 
persons  who  die  in  London  must  be  transferred  to  cemeteries 
at  some  distance  from  town. 

The  reasonableness  of  these  provisions,  or  rather  the  urgent 
necessity  by  which  they  are  dictated,  has  been  brought  the  more 
forcibly  before  the  public  mind  by  the  reappearance,  in  the 
autumn  of  1848,  of  that  alarming  disease  the  Asiatic  cholera,  of 
which  the  previous  ravages  in  1831  and  1832  are  not  forgotten. 
This  disease,  which  lasted  nearly  a  year,  has  been  even  more 
fatal  on  this  recent  visitation  than  on  the  former.  It  is  aggra- 
vated by  nothing  more  than  by  want  of  cleanliness ;  and  the 
great  majority  of  its  victims  has  always  been  found  among  the 
ill-drained  and  ill-ventilated  habitations  of  the  poor. 

The  pacific  and  commercial  intercourse  of  England  with  her 
colonies,  and  with  foreign  nations,  during  the  period  here  spoken 
of,  has  steadily  increased,  and  the  resources  of  emigration 
and  colonization  have  every  year  appeared  to  become  the  more 
necessary  to  furnish  the  means  of  employment  and  support  for 
the  increased  multitudes  of  our  countrymen.  Upper  Canada,  not- 
w  ithstanding  the  distractions  of  which  that  colony  has  been  the 
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scene,  has  attracted  a  perpetually  augmenting  number  of  settlers. 
The  United  States,  and  especially  its  immense  western  territory, 
lias  absorbed  many  more.  Australia,  though  with  some  reverses, 
has  yet  on  the  whole  rapidly  increased  both  in  population  and 
wealth ;  and  the  islands  of  New  Zealand  have  not  taken  the  less 
hold  of  English  enterprise  and  industry  because  placed  at  the 
very  opposite  extremity  of  the  globe. 

At  the  same  time  our  means  of  communication  with  both 
America  and  our  Indian  empire  have  been  almost  as  much  faci- 
litated by  the  increase  and  improvement  of  steam  navigation,  as 
our  intercourse  with  the  different  parts  of  our  own  island  by  the 
introduction  of  railways.  Steam  navigation,  though  brought 
very  generally  into  use  between  the  several  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  many  of  those  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the 
reign  of  George  IV.,  was  opened  to  America  in  1838;  the 
u  Great  Britain,"  steam-ship  to  New  York,  reaching  that  port 
January  17  in  that  year,  after  a  passage  of  15  days.  The  com- 
munication with  India,  which  used  to  occupy,  in  the  long  voyage 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  period  of  from  four  to  five 
months,  and  often  more,  is  now  effected,  and  almost  with  cer- 
tainty, in  five  or  six  weeks.  Or,  to  speak  more  particularly, 
what  is  called  the  overland  passage  to  India  is  now  commonly 
made  by  steam  navigation  to  Malta  and  Alexandria,  and  then 
again  by  Cairo  and  across  the  desert  to  Suez,  and  thence  by  the 
Red  Sea.  By  this  route  the  transit  from  England  to  Bombay  is 
ordinarily  accomplished  in  from  30  to  35  days,  and  that  to  Cal- 
cutta in  10  days  more. 

To  these  events  thus  more  peculiarly  appertaining  to  our  own 
history  it  remains  to  be  added,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
years  discoveries  of  gold  have  been  made  in  California,  which 
carry  back  the  mind  to  the  early  history  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Mexico,  and  which  have  excited  scarcely  less 
cupidity.  It  may  also  be  added,  that  it  appears  to  be  likely  that 
the  system  of  railroads  will  be  extended  across  the  vast  continent 
of  America,  and  that  a  ship-canal,  which  had  long  seemed  to  be 
among  the  day-dreams  of  geographers,  is  at  length  about  to  be 
constructed  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  by  which  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  will  be  joined. 

To  these  great  results  both  of  skill  and  of  enterprise  in  almost 
all  the  accessible  portions  of  the  globe,  it  was,  for  a  time,  hoped 
and  wished — but  we  must  now  at  length  fear  vainly  wished — that 
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the  arctic  regions  of  the  western  hemisphere  might  furnish  grati- 
fying addition.  These  regions,  although  bound  up  in  a  chain  of 
ice,  which  has  as  yet  proved  impassable,  have  provoked,  even  by 
the  difficulties  which  they  present  to  the  navigator,  and  by  past 
failures,  the  desire  to  penetrate  them,  and  to  accomplish  the 
problem  of  the  north-west  passage  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Behring's 
Straits. 

Among  the  attempts  to  attain  this  object,  that  of  Sir  John 
Ross,  who  sailed  from  England  in  1829,  is  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable. But  he  was  unable  to  proceed  farther  than  to  Repulse 
Bay,  where  he  was  blocked  up  by  the  ice,  and  long  remained 
unheard  of;  and  was  almost  despaired  of,  when,  after  not  less 
than  four  years'  absence,  he  returned,  to  the  great  joy  of 
his  friends  and  the  public.  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  had  pre- 
viously explored  these  icy  regions  in  1819-22,  and  reached  in 
1825-27  the  coast  of  the  northern  sea  by  a  land  journey  from 
Canada,  undeterred  by  the  failures  of  the  many  previous  attempts 
to  effect  the  passage  by  sea,  sailed  on  another  trial  in  May,  1845. 
But  no  tidings  have  been  yet  received  of  him,  although  many 
efforts  have  been  already  made  to  send  him  assistance^  or  to 
ascertain  his  fate. 


Dec,  1850, 
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Bruce,  David,   147  ;  taken  prisoner 

by  queen  Philippa,  152  ;  restored 

to  liberty,  1 54 
■ ,  Robert,   128,  131  ;  king  of 

Scotland,  137  ;  gains  the  battle  of 

Bannockburn,  138 
Brunswick  family,  436 

■ ,  duchess  of  (491) 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  duke 

of,  339  ;  his  expedition  to  the  isle 

of  Rhe,  350 ;  stabbed  by  Felton, 

351 
, (son 

of  the  preceding),  408,  409 
Buonaparte.     See  Napoleon. 
Burghers  (51) 
Burgoyne,   general,    his   surrender, 

485 
Burgundy,  dukes  of  (185,  226) 
Burgundians  (186),  193,  194 
Butter  Tower  (35) 
Byng,  Admiral  (474,  475) 

Cabal,  409,  410 

Cabot,  John  (254)  ;  Sebastian  (255) 

Cade's  insurrection,  208 

Caen,  ancient  paintings  there  (56) 

Calais  besieged  by  Edward  III.,  151 

Calais  taken  by  the  French  in  1558, 

293,  294 
Caledonia,  Scotland  so  called,  6 
California,  566 
Caligula,  5 
Calthorp,  sir  Philip  (285) 


Canada  subdued,  470  ;  rebellion  and 
constitutional  changes  in,  553 

Canning,  Mr.,  526 

Canute,  32,  33,  36 — 38  ;  his  sons,  38  ; 
rebukes  his  courtiers  (44) 

Caractacus,  5,  6 

Cards  (226) 

Carleton,  captain,  quoted  (450) 

Caroline,  queen  of  George  IV.,  her 
marriage,  519  ;  character,  history, 
and  death,  521 — 524 

Cartwright,  sir  Hugh  (384,  385) 

Castles,  ancient  (72),  137,  &c. 

Catechism  (281) 

Cathedrals  stripped  and  defaced  in 
the  civil  wars  (383,  384) 

Catherine  Swynford  (174) 

,  queen  of  Henry  V.,  mar- 
ries Owen  Tudor,  195 

of  Aragon,  248  ;  her  death, 


264 


de'  Medicis  (315) 


Cato-street  conspiracy,  520 

Cavaliers,  356 

Caxton  (225,  232,  344) 

Celestine  III.,  101 

Centurion  (473,  474) 

Ceorls  (51) 

Champion  of  England  (241,  533) 

Chancellour,  his  voyage,  281 

Charing,  135 

Charles  I.  a  sickly  child,  333 ;  his 
journey  into  Spain,  339,  340  ;  his 
accession,  character,  and  marriage, 
349,  350  ;  contests  with  the  parlia- 
ment and  with  the  Scots,  350 — 
354  (357,  358);  erects  his  stan- 
dard, 363;  his  indecision,  363, 
364  ;  war  with  the  parliament,  364 
— 370;  impeached  of  high  treason, 
376;  beheaded,  378  ;  anecdote  of 
one  of  his  children  (380,  381); 
statue  of,  at  Charing  Cross  (402) 

Charles  II.,  387;  lands  in  Scot- 
land, ib.  ;  defeated  at  Worcester, 
and  his  adventures  afterwards, 
388—390  (403)  ;  his  restoration, 
396  ;  his  character,  404 ;  secret 
alliance  with  France,  410;  his 
death,  412;  licentiousness  of  his 
reign  (ib.)  ;  character  (417);  his 
breed  of  spaniels  (418) 

Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pre- 
tender, 465 — 469  ;  his  escape  from 
Scotland  (4  75 — 477);  sequel  of 
his  history  (477,  478) 

Charles  VI.  king  of  France,  155,201 
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Charles  VII.  king  of  France,  201  — 
205  (213) 

-  X.  king  of  France,  548 
V.,  emperor,  259— 2G1,  2G7  ; 


his  abdication,  292 

VI.,  emperor,  443- 

archduke,  496 


446,404 


Charterhouse  (160) 

Chartists,  riot  by,  in  Monmouthshire, 
553  ;  their  principles,  554  ;  meet- 
ings, 5G0 

Chatham,  William  Pitt,  earl  of,  471, 
482,  486,  487 

Chaucer  (174) 

Chichester.     See  Cathedrals. 

China,  war  with,  1840—42,  555  j 
treaty  with,  ib. 

Cholera,  545,  546,  565 

Christ's  Hospital  (284) 

Christianity  in  Britain,  12,  13 

Churches  built  of  wood  (22) 

where  first  built  of  stone 

in  England  (22) 

Church  music  (124,  125) 

Circuits,  92 

Clans  (441,  442) 

Clarence,  Lionel,  duke  of,  157,  178 

■ ,  duke  of,  brother  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  217,  221,  222 

Clarendon,  lord,  405,  408,  409 

Clarkson  (513) 

Claypole,  Mrs.  (400) 

Clergy,  regular  and  secular,  26 

Clifford  (223) 

Clive,  Robert,  lord,  471 

Clocks (135) 

Coaches  (344) 

Coals  first  mentioned  in  history,  123 

Coats  of  arms  (104,  105s) 

Cobham,  Eleanor,  207  (212,  213) 

,  lord,  burned,  189,  190 

Coins  (22) 

Coinage,  short  history  of  (535 — 541) 

of  1817,  520 

Colony.     See  Roman' 

Columbus  (252—255) 

,  Bartholomew  (252) 

Comines,  Philip  de  (214,  222,  223) 

Commonwealth,  3S6 

Conrad,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  100 

Constantia  of  Bretagne,  85 

Constantine  the  Great,  7 

Constantius,  7 

Continent  of  Europe,  convulsions  on 
the,  561,  562 

Copenhagen  bombarded,  501 

Cornwall,  12 


Cornish  insurrection,  247 

Corn-laws,  repeal  of,  558 

Cornwallis,  lord,  his  surrender  in 
America,  487 

Coronation  of  George  IV.  (532,  533) 

Court  Mantle  (94) 

Covenant  and  Covenanters,  353 

Cranmer,  262,  263  (270—272),  275, 
280,  281  (282),  288;  burned  at 
Oxford,  291,  292  ;  his  bible  (272) 

Crests  (105) 

Cromwell,  Henry,  394  (401) 

,  Oliver  (360,  361),  367— 

372  ;  purges  the  parliament,  374  ; 
his  hypocrisy,  377  ;  lord-lieute- 
nant in  Ireland,  386  ;  gains  the 
battle  of  Dunbar,  387 ;  declared 
protector,  392 ;  his  death,  394 ; 
his  character  (397 — 400);  his 
mother  (400)  ;  his  wife,  ib. 
-,  Richard,  394  (400) 


,  Thomas,   earl  of  Essex, 

263,  265 
Crusades— Crusaders  (57,  &c.%  90, 

92 
Curls  (69) 
Customs.     See  Manners. 

Dais  (197) 

Dalziel,  general  (425,  426) 

Danes,  18—20,  25,  26 

Dyke  (14) 

Danegelt,  38,  39 

Danish  invasions,  13,  24,  31,  32 

Dardanelles  expedition,  501 

Darnley,  305 

David  king  of  Scotland,  74 

De  Brocquiere  (61") 

Defoe  (452) 

De  Ginkel  (440) 

De  la  Pole  (Michael),  169 

Dermot  king  of  Leinster,  85 

De  Ruyter,  406,  407,  409,  410 

Devices  (104,  105) 

Digby,  sir  John  (384) 

Dinners  of  the  fifteenth  century  (198, 
200) 

Domesday-book,  49,  50 

Douglas,  earl,  taken  prisoner  at 
Homildon  Hill,  179 

Drakes,  John  (285) 

Dress.    See  Anglo-Saxons  and  Curls. 

of  the  twelfth  century  (94)  ;  of 

the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies (175,  187,  188,  240);  of 
Henry  VIII. 's  time  (2S4.  285) ;  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  time  (328,329); 
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of  the  seventeenth  century  (397, 

413);    of  the  eighteenth   century 

(478,  479) 
Drinking-glasses  (298) 
Druids,  6  (9) 
Dryden  (44  9) 

Dudley,  Edward.     See  Empson. 
,  John,  earl  of  Warwick  and 

duke  of  Northumberland,  son  of 

the  preceding,  277—279,  286,  287 
■ ,    Robert,   earl  of  Leicester, 

son   of  the  preceding,    279,  303, 

321  (329) 

-,  Guildford,  280,  287,  290 


Du  Guesclin,  155 
Dukes  first  created  (177) 
Dunstan,  26,  27  (27,  28),  30  (34) 
Dutch  gardening  (439,  440) 

Ealfrtc,  31 
Edgar,  25,  27,  30 

,  Atheling,  40,  46—48,  64 

Edred,  26,  27 

Edmund,  brother  of  Athelstan,  25 

Ironsides,  32,  33 

■ ,duke  of  York,  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  157,  165,  171 
Edward,  son  of  Alfred,  24 

the  Elder,  24 

Martyr,  30,  31 

Exile,  37,  39,  40 

Confessor,  39  (44)  ;  his 

laws  (114) 
Edward  I.,  119—121  ;  embarks  for 
the  Holy  Land,  121  :  his  accession 
and  character,  126,  127  ;  conquers 
the  Welsh,   127,  128;    his  trans- 
actions with  Scotland,   128,   129; 
loses  Guienne,  129  ;  his  death,  132 
Edward  1 1,  born  at  Carnarvon,  128  ; 
his  accession  and  character,  136; 
invades  Scotland,  but  is  defeated  at 
Bannockburn,   137,   138;  deposed 
by  Isabella   and  Mortimer,   140  ; 
murdered  in  Berkeley  Castle,  141 
Edwakd    III.,    140;    marries    Phi- 
lippa  of  Ilainault,    146;  his  cha- 
racter, ib. ;  his  war  against  France, 
147;    victory  at   Sluys,   ib. ;  his 
death,  157;  founded  the  order  of 
the  Garter,  158 

■ the    Black    Prince,    148; 

gains  the  battle  of  Cressy,  150, 
151;  besieges  Calais,  151,  152; 
gains  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  152 — 
151:  returns  to  England,  155; 
his  illness  and  death,  156,  157 


Edward  IV.,  his  accession  and  cha- 
racter, 216  ;  marries  Elizabeth 
Wydville,  218;  gains  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbury,  220;  invades 
France,  221  ;  his  death,  222 
Edward  V.  proclaimed  king,  228  ; 

murdered  in  the  Tower,  231 
Plantagenet,  earl  of  War- 
wick, son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
244 
Edward   VI.,  his   accession,   274 ; 
his  death,  280,  and  character  (282) 
Edwy,  25,  27 
Egbert,  13 

Egypt,  war  with,  1840,  555;  treaty 

with,  and  increased  intercourse  of 

with  Europe,  556 

Eleanor  of  Guienne,  queen  of  Henry 

II.,  83,  89,  99,  101,  102  (115,  116) 

Castile,  queen  of  Edward 

I.,   122;  her  death,   129;  crosses 
erected  to  her  memory,  ib. 
Elector    Palatine,    339,    341    (358, 

359) 
Elfrida,  30,  31 
Elgiva,  27 

Elizabeth  Wydville,   queen  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  (231) 

of  York,  queen  of  Henry 

VII.,  236,  237,  244,  248 
Barton,  266 


Elizabeth,  queen  (185),  280;  her 
accession  and  character,  300,  301  ; 
her  wise  government,  302,  303  ; 
her  conduct  to  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  306 — 310;  her  assumed 
grief  on  Mary's  death,  317:  her 
speech  at  Tilbury,  318,  319';  her 
death,  325  ;  anecdotes  of  (326,  327, 
331,332,  357) 

daughter  of  James   I. 


See  Bohemia. 

princess, 


daughter   of 


Charles  I.  (379) 
Emma,  32 

Empson  and  Dudley,  248,  249,  257 
England  in  the  ninth  century,  16,  17 
English  character  in   the   reign    of 

Edward  VI.  (298,  299) 
Episcopacy  abolished,  396 

restored,  405 

Erse  language  (143) 

Essex  (Robert  Devereux,  earl  of), 

321  ;  his  conduct  in  Ireland,  322  ; 

beheaded,  324 ;  his  character  (327) 
(son  of  the  preceding),  364, 

365,  367,  370 
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Ethelbert,  12,  13 

Ethelfleda,  24 

Ethelred,  13  ;  his  laws  (114) 

the  Unready,  31,  32 

Ethelwald,  24 

Ethel  wolf,  13 

Eugene,  prince  (4  51) 

Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  151 

Evelyn    (427,    439).      See    London, 

Fire  of. 
Exchange,  Royal,  destroyed  by  fire, 

rebuilt,  564 
Excommunication  (115) 


Fairfax,  lord  (361),  364,  366—368, 
371,  377 

,    Edward,    translator    of 

Tasso  (331) 

Fans  (295) 

Fatting  cattle  (143) 

Fauconberg,  lady  (400) 

Fawkes,  Guy.     See  Gunpoicder  plot. 

Feasting  (144) 

Felton.     See  Buckingham. 

Fergus  I.  king  of  Scotland,  12 

Feudal  system  (81) 

Field  of  "the  Cloth  of  Gold,  259 

Fire-arms  (458) 

Fire  of  London,  408 

Fire-places  (198) 

Flamborough  (14) 

Fleetwood,  Mrs.  (400) 

Flora  Macdonald.  See  Charles  Ed- 
ward. 

Fools  (161,  162);  festival  of  (234) 

Fotheringay,  309,  310  (314) 

Foundling  Hospital,  472 

Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  258 

,  Charles  James,  489,  501 

France,  its  condition  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  155  ;  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 190:  revolutions  in,  496, 
559 

Franklin,  sir  John,  567 

Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  son  of 
George  II.,  463,  464 

king  of  Prussia,  470,  471 

Free  companies,  155 

Freemasons  (124) 

Friars.     See  Begging. 

Froissart  (95,  142,  177);  anecdote 
related  by  him  of  Sir  John  Hol- 
land (176) 

Frost  of  1740,  464 

Funds.     See  National  Debt. 

Fust.    See  Printing. 


Gaeltc.     See  Erse. 

Gambeson  (70) 

Gardening  (145).     See  Dutch. 

Garden-roller  (440) 

Gardiner,    bishop,    279,   288,    290, 
291 

Garter,  the  Order  instituted  (160) 

Gascoigne,  judge,  1S2 

,  George  (329) 

Gauden  (381) 

Gaveston,  132,  136—139 

Geoffry,  son  of  Henry  II.,  85 

George  I.,  447  (461)  ;  his  accession, 
453  ;  his  death.  4o6 

George  II.,  453  ;  his  accession,  463  ; 
his  death,  471 

George  III.,  his  accession  and  cha- 
racter, 481,  482  ;  his  life  attempted 
by  Margaret  Nicholson,  489  ;  be- 
comes insane,  490  ;  recovers  his 
health,  ib. ;  procession  to  St.  Paul's 
on  his  recovery,  ib. ;  anecdote  of 
(492)  ;  recurrence  of  his  insanity, 
504 ;  his  death,  509 ;  his  charac- 
ter (514—516) 

George  IV.  made  Eegent,  504;  his 
accession  and  character,  517,  518  ; 
marries  the  princess  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  519;  visits  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  524  ;  his  last  illness  and 
death,  530,  531 

Gibraltar,  defence  of,  487—489 

Gibbons  (427) 

Gildas,  11  (21) 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  (93) 

Glass  (22) 

Glencoe  massacre,  434 

Glendower,  179,  181 

Gloucester,  duke  of,  son  of  Henry 
IV.,  195;  his  death,  2;>7 

,    duchess    of    (Eleanor 

Cobham),  207 

duke  of,  son  of  Charles 


I.  (379) 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  (57) 
Godwin,  earl,  37—39  (44,  45) 
Goodwin  Sands  (45),  55 
Gothic.     See  Architecture. 
Grafton,  duke  of,  489 
Great  Harry  (254) 
Greenhouses  (440) 
Greenwich  Hospital,  436 
Gregory  I.  (33) 
Gregorian.     See  Style. 
Grenville,  G.,  489  ' 
Grey,  lady  Jane,  280,  286,  287  (294, 

295) ;   beheaded,  289,  290 
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Grey,  lord,  made  prime  minister,  544 ; 

resigns,  547 
Groans  of  the  Britons,  10 
Gulliver's  Travels  (449) 
Guns.     See  Fire-arms. 
Gunpowder    (161);  plot,   334—336 

(342,  343) 
Gunshot  wounds  (459) 
Gusman  (331) 
Guthrum,  18 
Guy  of  Lusignan,  100 
earl  of  Warwick,  137 

Habeas  Corpus,  411  (534) 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew  (416) 

Hampden  (359,  361) 

Hard i canute,  38 

Harold  Harefoot,  38 

Harold,  king,  son  of  earl  Godwin, 
defeated  and  killed  at  Hastings,  40 

Harrington's  translation  of  Ariosto 
(381) 

Hawberk  (70) 

Hazel  rig  (361) 

Helie  de  la  Fleche,  54,  55 

St.  Saen,  64,  65 

Hengist  and  Horsa,  1 1 

Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles 
I.,  378  (380) 

,  her  daughter,  duch- 
ess of  Orleans,  379  (380),  436 

Henry  I.,  his  accession  and  charac- 
ter, 61,  62  ;  restores  the  code  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  62 ;  his 
contest  withKobert  of  Normandy, 
63,  64  ;  his  death,  67 

Henry  II.,  76 ;  marries  Eleanor, 
heiress  of  Guienne,  83  ;  his  acces- 
sion and  character,  83,  84  ;  con- 
quers Ireland,  85,  86  ;  his  contest 
with  Becket,  86 — 88  ;  his  death, 
92  ;  his  method  of  travelling  (115) 

,  prince,  son  of  Henry  II.,  85  ; 

rebels  against  his  father,  89  ;  his 
death,  90 

of  Huntingdon  (93) 


Henry  III.,  his  accession,  117  ;  at- 
tempts to  recover  Normandy,  118; 
marries  Eleanor  of  Provence,  ib. ; 
discussions  with  his  barons,  118 — 
120  ;  his  death,  122 

of  Trastamare,  155,  156 

Henry  IV.  (Bolrogbroke),  his  siDgle 
combat  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
170;  lands  at  Ravensburgb,  ib. ; 
compels  Kichard  II.  to  resign  the 
crown,  171;  defeats  Douglas  and 


Hotspur  at  Shrewsbury,  180  ;  his 
declining  health,  182,  183,  and 
death,  183 

Henry  V.,  180;  brought  before 
judge  Gascoigne,  182  ;  his  acces- 
sion and  character,  188,  189;  in- 
vades France,  1 90,  and  gains  the 
battle  of  Azincourt,  191,  192  ;  re- 
turns to  England,  192;  lauds  again 
in  Normandy,  193  ;  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Paris,  195;  his  death, 
ib. 

Henry  VI.,  losses  of  the  English  in 
France  during  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  204,  205  ;  his  character, 
205  (212);  marries  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  205  ;  loses  everything  in 
France,  except  Calais,  208  ;  be- 
comes imbecile,  209 ;  brought  to 
London  by  the  duke  of  York,  ib. ; 
sent  to  the  Tower,  218  ;  his  death, 
221 

Henry  VIE,  221 ;  lands  at  Milford 
Haven,  237  ;  gains  the  battle  of 
Bos  worth,  238,  239  ;  his  character, 
243,244;  his  covetousness,  248; 
dies,  249  ;  character  of  his  policy, 
ib. ;  his  chapel  (252) 

Henry  VIII.  marries  Catherine  of 
Aragon,248  ;his  accession  and  cha- 
racter, 257  ;  his  war  with  France, 
258 ;  interview  with  Francis  I., 
259,  260 ;  writes  against  Luther, 
260  ;  sues  for  a  divorce,  261,  262  ; 
marries  Anne  Boleyn,  263 ;  his 
subsequent  marriages,  264 — 266  ; 
dissolves  the  monasteries,  264 — ■ 
267;  his  infirmities  and  death, 
268,  269 

,     prince     of    Wales,     son    of 

James  I.,  333,  337  (346,  347) 

Heptarchy,  11 

Herberie  (145) 

Herbert  (381) 

Hexham  Abbey  (22) 

Highlanders  (462).     See  Clans. 

Hokeday,  39 

Holbein  (232) 

Holland,  sir  John  (176) 

Holy  Alliance,  527 

Hotspur,  169  ;  gains  the  battle  of 
Homildop  Hill,  179;  killed  at 
Shrewsbury,  180 

Hours  of  dinner  and  supper  (144) 

House  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
(416) 

Houses  of  the  fifteenth  century,  (197 
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&c.) ;  of  the  sixteenth  ditto  (296, 

297) 
Houses  of  Parliament  burned,  551  ; 

rebuilding  of,  564 
Howard,  John  (513) 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  108 
Humphrey,     duke     of    Gloucester 

(213) 
Hunsdon,  lady  (329) 
Huskisson,  Mr.,  his  death,  550,  551 
Hutchinson,  colonel  (382) 
,  Mrs.  (400) 

Jacobites,  454 

James  I.  of  Scotland,  182  (186,  187) 

IV.  of  Scotland,  246 

James  I.  (313);  his  accession  and 
character,  332,  333,  336  (341  — 
343);  his  favourites,  336,  337; 
projects  a  marriage  between  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  the  infanta, 
339  ;  his  death,  340  ;  table  of  his 
descendants,  452 

James  II.,  372,  379,  409,  410;  his 
early  history,  419 ;  attempts  to 
restore  popery,  422,  423  ;  escapes 
from  England,  424;  lands  at  Kin- 
sale,  432 ;  his  death,  436.  See 
Maria  of  Este. 

James  Francis,  the  old  Pretender 
(457) 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  his  death,  556 

Icon  Basilike  (381) 

Jenkins,  Old  (414) 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Saladin,  90 

Jews  (94,  106) 

Imprisonment  in  the  houses  of  the 
nobility  (296) 

Independents,  367,  370 

India,  war  in,  556,  557 

Innocent  III.     See  John. 

Interdict  (114) 

Investiture  (68,  69) 

Joan  of  Arc,  202—204 

John,  92,  99, 101 ,  1 02  (1 16)  ;  his  ac- 
cession, 107;  murders  Arthur  of 
Bretagne,  108;  loses  Normandy, 
109  ;  excommunicated  by  the  pope, 
ib. ;  resigns  his  crown,  110;  signs 
Magna  Charta,  110,  111  ;  loses 
his  baggage  in  the  Wash,  112; 
his  death,  ib. 

king  of  France,  152  ;  taken  pri- 
soner, 153;  his  release,  154 

of  Gaunt,  156,    157,  165,    166 


(174);    invades  Spain,   168;    his 
death,  170 


Joint  Stock  Companies  in  1824,  524, 
525 

Jowler  (342) 

Ireland,  conquest  of,  by  Henry  II., 
85  (96)  ;  Tyrone's  insurrection  in, 
322,  323 ;  its  state  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  341  ;  rebellion  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  355 ;  riots  in, 
558,  559 ;  probable  abolition  of 
the  office  of  lord-lieutenant,  559 

Ireton  (398) 

Irish  brigade,  433 

bishoprics  suppressed,  547 

massacre,  355 

Isabella,  queen  of  Edward  II.,  136  ; 
confederates  with  Mortimer,  139 
—  141 

—  of  Bavaria  (186,  187) 

Jugglers  (162) 

Julian.     SeeStule. 

Jury  (15) 

Juxon,  bishop,  377,  378 

Kenilworth  (329) 
Knighthood  (79,  80) 

Ladies,  their  manners  and  employ- 
ments (80,  81).     See  Dress. 

Lambert  (384,  385) 

Lancaster,  earl  of,  grandson  of 
Henry  III.,  137—140 

Lancastrian  exiles,  their  condition 
in  the  fifteenth  century  (223) 

Lane,  Mrs.  (403) 

Laufranc,  47 

Langton,  Stephen,  109,  110 

Latimer  (282),  290 

Laud,  351,  352  (358);  imprisoned, 
355 

Laurentius  of  Haarlem.  See  Print- 
ing. 

Laws  of  Alfred,  Ethelred,  and  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  (114) 

Layard,  Mr.,  564 

Laybach,  528 

Learning,  its  state  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  (93) 

Leicester,  earl  of.  See  Dudley  and 
Montfort 

Leolf,  25 

Leopold,  prince,  made  king  of  the 
Belgians,  548 

Letters.     See  Post  office. 

Liberals,  547 

Lilburn  (360) 

Lilly,  William  (273) 

Lincoln  (9) 
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Litters  (163) 
Liturgy,  275 
Liverpool,  lord,  his  death  in  1827, 

526 
Locke  (449) 

Lollards  (174),  183  (185),  189,  270 
Lombard  street  (133) 
London  described  (135,   163,  415^; 

fire  of (414— 416);  rebuilt  (416); 

improvements   in  the   nineteenth 

century,  531,  565 
London  bridge  built,  112 

Stone  (215) 

Longespe'e,  92 

Looking-glasses  (298) 

Louis  le  Gros,  king  of  France,  65 

VII.,  83,  89 

VIII.,  108,  111,  117 

IX.,  118,  119 

XL  (197,  222) 

XIV.,  443 

XVI.,  494 

XVIIL,  502,  506 

Lovel,  lord  (241) 

Mabuse  (232) 

Magistrates  (14) 

Magna  Charta,  111  (113,  114) 

Mail,  coat  of  (70) 

Mainfroy,  118 

Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  47,  48,  62 

Malignants,  356 

Malmesbury,  lord,  ambassador  to 
Paris,  496 

Man,  Dr.  (331) 

Manners.  See  Anglo-Normans,  An- 
glu-Saxons,  Dinners,  and  Sports 

of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  (143,  144,  &c); 
of  the  sixteenth  century  (345) ;  of 
the  seventeenth  (397) ;  of  the 
eighteenth  (479,  480) 

Manny,  sir  Walter  (160) 

Maria  of  Este,  425 

Theresa,  464,  470 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  205—211,  217, 
219,  220 

,  daughter  of  Henry  VII., 

248,  269 

Marlborough,  John,  duke  of,  443 — 
446  (450,  451) 

,    Sarah,    duchess    of, 

(441,  448) 

Marriage  Act  of  183G,  548 

Mary  queen  of  Scots,  276,  302 ; 
marries  Darnley,  304;  Bothwell, 
305 ;     imprisoned    in    Lochleven 

T7-«t 


Castle,  ib. ;  flies  into  England, 
306  ;  imprisoned,  ib. ;  beheaded, 
311  ;  see  also  (311—314) 

Mary,    queen,   286 — 288  ;    restores 
popery,  288;    marries  Philip  II., 
290  ;  persecutes   the   Protestants  , 
290,   291;  loses  Calais,  293,  294; 
her  death,  294 

,  princess,  daughter  of  Charles 

I.,  372 

Mary,  queen  of  William  III.,  411, 
435  (441,  448) 

Masques  (345) 

Matilda,  or  Maude,  empress,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  I.,  66,  67  ;  her  civil 
war  with  Stephen,  74 — 76  ;  builds 
the  bridge  at  Stratford -le-Bow,  76 

Matilda,  queen  of  Denmark,  younges  t 
sister  of  George  III.  (492) 

Maurice,  prince  (358) 

Mehemet  Ali,  death  of,  556 

Melbourne,  lord,  made  prime  minis- 
ter, 547 ;  resigns,  557 

Mezzotinto  (359) 

Milton  (413) 

Minstrels  (28,  29) 

Miracles  (232,  233) 

Misrule,  lord  of  (234) 

Missals  (123,  124) 

Monasteries  (20),  26 

Mondego  Bay,  502 

Monk,  general,  395,  396,  406 

Monmouth,  duke  of,  411  ;  his  rebel- 
lion, 421 

Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  119—121 

Montjoy,  lord  (330) 

Montrose,  marquis  of,  368 

Mont  St.  Michel  (56) 

Monument  (415,  416) 

Moore,  sir  John,  his  expedition  to 
Spain,  503 

Moralities  (233) 

More,  sir  Thomas  (273) 

Moreau,  general,  496 

Morris-dancing  (234) 

Mortimer,  Edmund,  178 

,  Roger,  139—141 

Moscow  burned,  505 

Mummers  (234) 

Mutiny  in  the  navy  (497) 

Mysteries  (233 J 

Napolkon,  496 ;  his  invasion  of 
Egypt,  498  ;  is  made  first  consul, 
499  ;  gains  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
501 ;  his  ascendancy  in  Europe  in 
1808,  502;  divorces  the  empress 
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Josephine  and  marries  Maria 
Louisa,  503,  504 ;  his  expedition 
to  Russia,  505;  exiled  to  Elba, 
506;  returns  to  France,  507;  de- 
feated at  Waterloo,  507,  508 ;  pri- 
soner at  St.  Helena,  508  ;  his  death, 
ib. 

Nasal  (70) 

National  debt  (437) 

Navy,  English,  19  (21),  214,  &c. 
(254,  344) 

Nelson,  lord,  498;  killed  at  Trafal- 
gar, 500,  501 

Nevil,  earl  of  Westmorland,  181 

,  sir  Humphrey  (223) 

,  earl  of  Warwick  (224) 

Newcastle,  marquess  of  (362) 

,  duke  of,  489 

Newport  Gate.     See  Lincoln. 

Newspapers  ( 402) 

Newton,  sir  Isaac  (449,  450) 

Nicholson,  Margaret.  See  George 
III. 

Nithsdale,  lord,  his  escape  (459 — 
461) 

Norfolk,  Thomas,  duke  of,  268,  269, 
288 

Norman.     See  Anglo-Norman. 

North,  lord,  489 

Northumberland,  Percy,  earl  of,  179, 
180 

,    Household  -  Book 

(297) 

Nottingham.     See  Riots. 

Numerals,  Roman  and  Arabic  (42) 

Nunneries,  26,  and  see  Monasteries. 

Oaks,  pedigree  (427,  428) 

O'Connell,  547 

Odo,  27 

Olave,  31 

Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  100  (107) 

Opera  Anglica,  19 

Organs,  124 

Orleans,  duke  of  (185) 

Ormond,  duke  of  (417) 

Ossory,  lord  (417,  418) 

Otho,  emperor  of  Germany,  110 

Pandulf,  109,  110 
Paintings.     See  Caen. 

,  ancient  Euglish  (123,  232) 

Parental  severity  (295,  296) 
Parliament  divided  into  Lords  and 

Commons,  1 58.     See  Houses  of. 
Parliaments  (126,  213,  214) 
Parliamentarians  (382) 


Patrick,  St.  (96) 

Paul,  emperor,  his  death,  499 

Paul's,  St.  (428) 

Paulinus  Suetonius,  6 

Peace  of  Ryswick,  435;  Utrecht, 
446  ;  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  469  ;  of 
Paris  in  1763,  483;  of  1783,  489  ; 
of  Campo  Formio,  497  ;  of  Lune- 
ville,  499 ;  of  Amiens,  500 ;  of 
Presburg,  501;  of  1814,  507;  of 
1815,  508 

Pedro  the  Cruel,  155,  156 

Peel,  sir  Robert,  made  prime  minis- 
ter, 558  ;  resigns,  558 

Penance  (35) 

Penderells  (402,403) 

Penshurst  (198) 

Perceval,  Spencer,   prime  minister, 
501 ;  assassinated,  504 

Percy.     See  Hotspur. 

Perkin.     See  Warbeck. 

Peter,  czar  (438,  439) 

Peter  the  Hermit  (57) 

Peterborough,  lord,  445  (450) 

Peter's,  St.  (428) 

Petworth  (427) 

Pheasant,  roasted,  104 

Philip  I.  king  of  France,  49 

Augustus,  90,  92,   97—101, 

108—110 

the  Fair,  136 

ofValois,  146—150,  152 

II.  king  of  Spain,  289,  292, 

301,  308 

V.,  ditto,  443,  445 


Philippa,  queen  of  Edward  III.,  146, 

151,  152,  157 
Pierce  Plowman  (175) 
Pins  invented  (285) 
Pitt,  William,  son  of  lord  Chatham, 

made  prime  minister,  4S9  ;  resigns 

500;  his  death,  501 
Plague  in  London,  407 
Plantagenet  kings  (242,  243) 
Platoff,  507 
Plays  (162,  232,    233).     See  Shak- 

speare  and  Masques. 
Pleasance,  or  garden  (145) 
Pole,  cardinal,  266  ;  made  archbishop 

of  Canterbury,  292  ;  his  death,  U94 
Pontefract  Castle  (383—385) 
Poor  Knights  of  Windsor  ( 1 6 1 ) 
Poor-laws  first  enacted,  326 

Amendment  Act,  548 

Pope,  Alexander  1,449) 
Population  (534) 
Portens  riot,  4i;4 
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Portobello  taken,  464 
Portugal  in  1826,  528 

,  donna  Maria,  queen  of,  549 

Post-office  (401,  402) ;  alterations  in 

its  system,  563,  564 
Potatoes  (145);  failure  of,  558 
Pretender,  447,  454,  455.    See  James 

Francis  and  Charles  Edward. 
Printing,  art  of,  (224— 226) 
Protestant  religion,  its  seeds    sown 

by  Wickliffe,  171 
Prosecution  (14,  15) 
Puritans,  325,  326,  356,  372  ;  their 

fashions  (397) 
P>m  (359) 

Quintain  (134,  135) 

Radicals,  547 

Railways,  550,  551,  563 

Raleigh,  sir  Walter,  321,  333;  sails 

to   Guiana,  337,  338;    beheaded, 

338 
Ranks.     See    Anglo  -  Normans    and 

Anglo-Saxons. 
Ratcliff,  sir  Thomas,  230 
Ratcliffe,  earl  of  Sussex,  304 
Rebellion  of  17 15,  454,  455 

of  1745,  465—469 

in  Canada,  in  1837,  553 

in  Ireland,  in  1798,  497 

Reform    of    Parliament,    526,    527, 

544,  545 

Bill  carried,  546 


Reformation  from  popery,  270,  275, 
277—280,  290 

Regency  question,  490 

Regent's  Park (532) 

Regicides,  ten  executed,  405 

Richard  I. ,90(105,  106);  his  cha- 
racter, 96,    97  ;    engages  in    the 
crusade,   98  ;  captures  Acre,   ib. 
retreats    to    Ascalon,    99 ;    ship 
wrecked  and  taken  prisoner,  100 
ransomed,  101  ;  his  death,  103 

Richard  1 1.,  his  accession,  163,  165 
suppresses  the  insurrection  of  Wat 
Tyler,  1 67  ;  marries  Anne  of  Bo- 
hemia, 168  ;  put  to  death  in  Ponte- 
fract  Castle,  171.     See  Henry  I V. 

Richard  III.  conspires  against,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  the  murderer  of, 
Edward  V.,  230;  crowned,  ib. ; 
defeated    and   slain   at  Bosworth, 

238,  239  ;  his  personal  deformity, 

239,  240  ;  and  see  (240,  242,  251) 
Richmond,  Edmund,  earl  of,  195 


Riding  at  the  ring  (134) 

Ridley,  275  ;  burned  at  Oxford,  290, 

291 
Riots  of  1780  in  London,  487 
in  Spa-fields  and    Manchester 

in  1816,  519,  520 
of  1831   in   London,    Notting- 
ham, Derby,  and  Bristol,  544 
Rivers,    earl,   beheaded    at    Ponte- 

fract,  230 
Rizzio,  David,  305 
Robert,  son  of  William  I.,   53,  54, 

62—64  ;  his  death,  68 
Robert  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  181, 

182 
Robespierre,  496 
Robin  Hood  (141,  142) 
Rochester  Castle  (77,  79,  111) 

Cathedral  (72) 

Rockingham,  lord,  489 

Rodney,  487 

Rollo,  32  (52) 

Roman  invasions  by  Julius  Csesar, 

2,  3 ;  by  Aulus   Plautius,    5 ;  by 

Severus,  7 
—  wall,  7 ;  broken  down  by  the 

Scots  and  Picts,  ib. 
colony  (9)  ;  roads  (10).     See 

Numerals. 
Romans    withdraw     from    Britain, 

7,  10 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  526 
Rosamond  Clifford,  92 
Roses,  white  and  red  (224) 
Ross,  sir  John,  567 
Roundheads,  356 

Royal  family,  state  of,  in  1850,  562 
Royal  Society  (428) 
Ruffs  (328,  329,  413) 
Runimede,  110  (112,  113) 
Rupert,  prince  (358,  359,  362),  364, 

409 
Russell,  lady  (400) 
,  lord  John,  made  prime  mi- 
nister, 558 
Rye-house  plot,  411 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital  (284) 
Saladin,  90,  98,  99 
Salisbury,  Talbot,  earl  of,  201,  202 
Salt  meat  (143) 
Sanctuaries  (251,  252) 
Savoy,  duchess  of,  436 
Saxon    invasion,     11.      See  Anglo- 
Saxons. 
Sayes  Court  (439) 
Scots  and  Picts,  7,  10 
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Scotus,  John  (21) 

Scroop,  archbishop,  180,  181 

Scythed  chariots  (4) 

Secret  chambers  (251) 

Seekers  (360) 

Selwood  Forest,  18 

Severus,  7 

Seymour.     See  Somerset,  protector. 

See  Stuart,  lady  Arabella. 

Shakspeare  (330) 

Sharp,  archbishop,  murdered,  406 

Shelburne,  lord,  489 

Sherifmuir.  See  Battle  of  Dumblaln. 

Ship-money,  352 

Ships,  construction  of  (215,  254) 

Shovel,  sir  Cloudesly,  445,  446  (451, 
452) 

Shrewsbury,  lord  (312,  313,  328) 

Sidney,  Algernon,  411 

sir  Philip,  325 

Siege  of  Calais,  151,  152;  Glouces- 
ter, 365  ;  Londonderry,  432 ;  New- 
ark, 368;  Orleans,  201—203; 
Quebec,  470;  Reading,  364  ;  York, 
366 

Simnel,  244,  245 

Slaves  (33),  51,  123;  slave-trade 
(274);  abolished  (512);  slavery 
abolished  in  West  Indies,  547 

Small-pox,  prescription  for  (126) 

Smithfield  (135) 

Smoking.     See  Tobacco. 

Soho-square  (427) 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  366 

Somerset,  protector,  275,  278 

,  Robert  Carr,  earl  of,  336, 

337.     See  Bean  fort,  Edmund. 

Sophia,  princess,  granddaughter  of 
James  I.  (359),  436,  447 

South  Sea  scheme,  455,  456 

Spain,  revolution  in,  a.d.  1808,  502 

Spectator  (449) 

Spenser,  Hugh,  139,  140 

Spenser's  '  Fairy  Queen'  (381) 

Sports  and  pastimes  (233,  234) 

Stafford,  sir  Ralph  (176,  177) 

Stanley,  lord  (242) 

Staple,  merchants  of  the  (133) 

Star  Chamber,  250,  352 

Steam-boats,  531 

Steam-navigation,  566 

Steel  Yard,  merchants  of  the,  280 

Steele,  sir  Richard  (449) 

Stephen  usurps  the  crown,  73  ;  his 
character,  73,  74  ;  his  civil  war 
with  Matilda,  74 — 76  ;  his  death, 
77 


Sternhold  and  Hopkins  (282) 

Style,  old  and  new  (480) 

Stockings  (328) 

Stonehenge  (9) 

Strafford,  lord,  351,  354,  355 

Stratford-le-Bow,  76 

Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  85 

Stuart,  lady  Arabella,  333  (347) 

,  Robert,  181 

|   Suffolk,  duke  of,  207,  208 

,  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of, 

249 

Surnames  (94,  95) 

Surrey,  Henry,  earl  of,  268 ;  be- 
headed, 269  (273) 

Suspension  bridges  (534,  535) 

Sweating  sickness  (283) 

Sweyn,  31,  32 

Swift  (449) 

Sylva.     See  Evelyn. 

Tabards  (188) 

Talbot,  204.  205,  208 

Tapestry  (197) 

Tatler  (449) 

Templars  (173) 

Temple  church  (173) 

Thames  Tunnel,  564 

Thanes  (51) 

Thirty-nine  Articles  (281) 

Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, son  of  Edward  III.,  157, 
165,  169,  170 

Tilting  (134) 

Tobacco  (343) 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  352 

Tonstall,  279,  288 

Tories.     See  Whigs. 

Tortoise,  archbishop  Laud's  (358) 

Tournaments  (135) 

Tower  of  London  built,  55 

Trade  (133) 

Tradescant  (358) 

Transubstantiation  (184,  185  s 

Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  367 

Triennial  Act,  456 

Troppau,  528 

Tudor,  Owen,  195 

family,  348 

Tyrrel,  sir  Walter,  55 

Van  Tromp,  406,  407 
Verona,  congress  at,  528 
Victoria,  her  birth  and  accession, 

553;      marriage,      554;      family 

(1850),  562 
Villeinage.  250 
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Union  with  Scotland,  447 

Ireland,  499 

United  States.    See  America. 
Vortigern,  11 

Walcheren  expedition,  503 

Wallace,  131 

Waltheof,  48 

Walworth,  sir  William,  166,  167 

Warbeck,  245—247  (250) 

Warrenne,  earl,  120,  127,  131 

Warwick,  Beauchamp,  earl  of,  195 

,  Nevil,  2 1 S— 220.  See  Guy 

and  Edward  Piantagenet. 

Washington,  470,  484,  4So,  487 

Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw,  165 — 
167 

Wellesley,  sir  Arthur.     See 

Wellington,  502 — 504 ;  made  prime 
minister,  526 ;  and  see  528,  543, 
544 

Westminster  Hall  erected  by  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  55 

Whigs  and  Tories,  411,  443,  454,  547 

Whitelocke,  general,  501 

Wickliffe,  171,  172.    See  Bible. 

Wilkes,  483 

William  the  Conqueror,  40,  46  ; 
crowned  at  Westminster,  47  ;  op- 
presses the  Saxons,  ib.  (50)  ;  re- 
bellion of  his  sons,  48,  49 ;  his 
death,  49 

William  Rufus,  his  accession  and 
character,  53  ;  takes  possession  of 
Normandy,  54  ;  his  death,  55 

— — ,  prince,  son  of  Henry  I., 

marries  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Anjou,  65  ;  is  drowned,  66 


William,  prince,  son  of  Robert  of 

Normandy,  65,  67  ;  his  death,  67 

king  of  Scotland,  89 

William  III.  lands  in  Torbay,  423  ; 

his  character,  430,  431  ;  his  war 

with  France,  434 ;  his  death,  436 
William    IV.,    his    accession    and 

character,  542,  543  ;  his  death,  549 
Willoughby,  sir  Hugh,  his  voyage, 

281 
Windsor  Castle  rebuilt  and  enlarged 

by  Edward  III.,  158 
W^olfe,  470 

Wolsey,  258,  260,  262,  263 
Wolves'  heads,  30,  34,  35 
Wyatt,  sir  Thomas,  his  insurrection, 

289 
Wykeham,  William  of,  169 


York,  Richard,  duke  of,  regent  of 
France,  204;  his  descent  from 
Edward  III.,  207,  208  ;  made  pro- 
tector, 209;  conducts  Henry  VI. 
to  London,  ib. ;  killed  at  Wake- 
field, 210 

York,  Richard,  duke  of,  brother  of 
Edward  V.,  229—231 

,  Frederick,  duke  of,  brother  of 

George  IV.,  his  expedition  to  Hol- 
land, 495,  496;  his  death,  525. 
See  Edmund. 

and  Lancaster,  civil  war  be- 
tween these  rival  parties,  209 — 
211,216—218 


Zoological  Society  (532) 


THE    END. 
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